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LIFE OF PLUTARCS. 


As, in the piogress of life, ive first pass through scenes of innocence, 
peace, and fancy, and afteniards encounter the disorders of society, so 
i\e shall here amuse oursehes awhile in the peicoful solitude of the 
philosopher, before we proceed to those moie animated, but less pleas- 
ing objects he describes 

Norwill the view of a pliilosopher’s life be less instnictive than his 
labors If the latter teach us how great i ices, accompanied with great 
abilities, may tend to the rum of a state, if they inform us lion Ambi- 
tion attended nith magnanimitj, how Aiarice directed by political 
sagacity, how’ Envy and Ees enge armed w itli personal \ alor and pop- 
ular support, will destroy the most sacied establishments, and break 
through every ban ler of human repose and safety , the former will 
convince us that equanimity is more desirable than the highest priv- 
ileges of mind, and that the most distinguished situations m life are 
less to be envied than those quiet allotments w here Science is the 
suppoit of Virtue 

Pindai and Epaminondas had, long before Plutarch’s time, re- 
deemed, in some measure, the credit of Boeotia, and rescued the in- 
habitants of that country from the proverbial imputation of stupiditj 
tVlien Plutarch appealed, he confirmed the reputation it had re- 
covered He showed that genius is not the grow th of any particular 
soil , and that its cultiiation requires no peculiar qualities of climate 

Chaironea, a town in Bmotia, between Pliocis and Attica, had the 
honor to give him birth This place was remaikable for nothing but 
the tameness and servility of its inhabitants, whom Anthony’s soldiers 
made beasts of burthen, and obliged to cairy their com upon their 
shoulders to the coast As it liy between two seas, and was partly 
shut up by mountains, the air, of course, was heavy, and truly Boeo- 
tian But situations as little favored by nature as Cbaironea have 
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gn on luitli to the greatest men , of -which the celebiated Locke and 
many others are instances 

Plutarcli himself acknowledges the stupidity of the Boeotians m 
general • but he imputes it rather to their diet than to their an ; for, 
in his Treatise on Animal Food, he intimates, that a gioss indulgence 
in that article, winch was usual with his countrymen, contributes 
greatly to obscure the intellectual faculties. 

It not ea‘5\ to a'jcertam in what 5’eai he was born Ruauld places 
it about the middle of the reign of Claudius , others, towards the end of 
It The follow nig circumstance is the only foundation they have for 
thch ronjcctiues 

Plutarch that he studied philosophy under Ammonius, at 

Delphi, when Neio made his progress into Greece. This, w'e Icnow’, 
wa> 111 the twelfth \car of that Empeior’s leign, m the consulship of 
Paulinus Suetonius and Pontius Telesinus, the second year of the 
Ohiupia<l 211, and the sixly-sixth of the Christian eia. Dacier ob- 
i-<nes tint PhiUirch must Im-^e been se\ enteen or eighteen at least, 
wtunlnwas ougvgcd m the abstruse studies of philosophy; and be, 
thf»-ffore, five<; lus hiith about fi\e 01 si-^ jeais before the death of 
(’hinhus This, Inwcver, is bare suiiposition and that, m our opinion, 
jwtt of the nio=5t piobable kind. The jonthof Greece studied under the 
phUoMiphera -serj eirh ; for their works, with liiose of the poets and 
rlu tjinci.ms, fonut d then chief cour->e of discipline. 
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se\erity of Ins discipline, indeed, seems rather of the Stoie cast , but it 
Is most probable that he belonged to the Academicians , for their 
schools, at that time, had the greatest reputation m Greece 
Itnasahappj circumstance in the diselphne of those schools, that 
the parent onlj had the po« er of coqioral punishment , the rod and 
the ferule nere snatched from the hand of the petty tjniit , his oflice 
alone Mas to inform the mind , he had no aiithontj to dastardize the 
spint , he had no poM er to extingufsh the generous flame of freedom, 
or to break doM n the noble indepcndencj of soul, by the slavish, de- 
basing, and degrading application of the rod Tins mode of punish- 
ment in our public schools is one of the m orst remains of baibarism 
that pre\ ails among us feensible minds, hoM e\ er volatile and inatten- 
tuc in early years, maj be drawn to their duty by manj means, which 
shame, and fears of a more liberal nature than those of corporal pun- 
ishment, will supply Where there is but little sensibility, the effect^ 
which that mode of punishment produces is not more happy It de- 
strojs that little , though it should be the first care and labor of the 
preceptoi to inciease it To beat the boily is to debase the mind 
Nothing so soon, oi so totally, abolishes the sense of shame , and yet 
that sense IS at once the best preservative of virtue, and the greatest 
Incentiv e to every species of excellence 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient mode of the Gicek 
education gave its pupils, was their early access to every branch of 
philosophical learning They did not, like us, employ their youth iii 
the acquisition of words , they were engaged in pursuits of a highei 
nature, in acquiring the knowledge of things They did not, like us, 
spend seven or ten years of scholastic labor, in making a general ac- 
quaintance with two dead languages Those years were employed m 
tlie study of nature, and in gaining tlie elements of philosophical 
knowledge from her ougiiial economy and laws Hence all that 
Dacier has observed concerning the probability of Plutarch’s being 
seventeen or eighteen years of age when he studied under Ammonius 
is without the least weight 

The way to mathematical and philosophical knowledge was, indeed, 
much more easy among the ancient Greeks than it can ever be with us 
Those and every other science arc bound up in terms which we can 
nev er imderstand precisely, till we become acquainted w ith the lan- 
guages from which they are derived Plutarch, when he learned the Ro- 
man language, which was not till he was somewhat advanced in life, 
observed that he got the knowledge of woids from his knowledge of 
things But we he under the necessity of rev ersiag his method , and 
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be no les9 empintical in the Greek than Virgil s Quanquam O’ vas 
in the Latin If Me carrj this conjectuic farther, and think it prob- 
able, that this Mord might, as the initial Mord of a celeliratcd line in the 
third book of the Odyssey, stand tliere to signify the nhole line, no 
shall reach a degree of probability almost bordering on certainty The 
a erse n e allude to is this — ' 

El yap cpot yoaarjvSc Qcoi hvvapiv TrapaBctcv ! 

“O that the Gods Mould empoMcr me to obtain ray Mislies !” What 
praj er more proper on entering tlic temples of the Gods, particularly 
MTith the MeM of consulting them on the e\cntsof life 
If it should be thought that the initial Mord is insiifiicieiit torcpiesont 
a M’hole verse, m c ha\ c to ansM cr, that it m as agreeable to the custom of 
the ancients They not only conveyed the sense of paiticular verses by 
then initial Mords, but frequently of large passages by the quotation of 
a single line, or csen of half a line , some instances of Minch occur in 
the folloMingLnes The reason of this is obvious The m oiks of their 
best poets were almost universally committed to mcmoiy , and the 
smallest quotation Mas sufTiciont to convey the sense of a whole passage 
These observations arc matters of mere cui losity, indeed , but they 
have liad their use , foi they have naturally pointed out to us another 
instance of the excellence of that education which formed our young 
philosopher 

This was the improvement of the memory, by means of exercise 
Mr Locke has justly, though obviously enough, observed, that noth- 
ing so much stiengthens this faculty as the employment of it 
The Greek mode of education must have had a vvondeiful effect in 
this case The continual exercise of the memory, in laying up the 
treasures of their poets, the precepts of the philosophers, and the prob- 
lems of their mathematicians, miLst have given it that mechanical pow er 
of retention, which nothing could easily escape Thus Pliny* tells us 
of a Greek called Charraidas, who could repeat from memory the con- 
tents of the largest library 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exercise appear in every 
part of his work As the wiitings of poets lived in liis memoiy, they 
were ready for use and application on every apposite occasion They 
were always at hand, either to confirm the sentiments and justify the 
principles of his heroes, to support his own, or to illustrate both 
By the aid of a cultivated memory, too, he was enabled to write a 
number of contemporary Lives, and to assign to each such a portion of 

» Hist Nat Ub vli cap 24 
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■business in fbe general transactions of the limes, as might he sufficient 
to delineate the charactei, ivithout lepcated details of the same actions 
and negotiations This made a veiy difficult part of his ^'ork , and he 
acquitted himself here with gieat management and address. Some- 
times, indeed, he has repeated the same eiicurastanccs in contemporari' 
lives , hut it was haidly avoidable The gieat wondci is, that he has 
done it so seldom 

But though an impioved memoi'y might, m this icspect, he of sei vice 
to him, as undoubtedly it was, there were others m which it was rather 
a disadvantage By tiusting too much to it, he has fallen into inaccura- 
cies and inconsistencies, where he was professedly draw mg fiom preced- 
ing writers 

If Plutarch might properly be said to belong to any sect of philoso- 
phers, his education, the rationality of his principles, and the modesty 
of his doctrines, would incline us to place him u ith the latter academy* 
At least, when he left his master, Ammonius, and came into society, it 
IS more than probable that he ranked paiticulaily with that sect 
His writings, however, furnish us with many reasons for thinking, 
that he afterwards became a citizen of the philosophical u orld He ap- 
pears to have examined every sect with a calm and unprejudiced atten- 
tion, to have selected what he found of use for the purposes of virtue 
and happiness, and to have left the rest for the portion of those whose 
narrowness of mind could thmk either science or felicity confined to 
any denomination of men. 

Fi om the Academicians betook their modesty of opinion, and left 
them their original skepticism he bon owed then rational theology, 
and gave up to them, in a great measure, their metaphysical lefine- 
meuts, together with then vain, though seductive, enthusiasm. 

With the Peiipatetics, he walked m seaich of natural science and of 
logic, hut, satisfied with whatevei practical knowledge might be ac- 
quired, he left them to dream oier the hypothetical part of the former, 
and to chase the shadows of reason through the mazes of the latter 
To the Stoics, he was indebted to the belief of a particular Provi- 
dence, but be could not enter into their idea of future rewaids and pun- 
ishments He knew not how to reconcile the present agency of the 
Supreme Being with his jndiCial character hei eaf ter , though Theodoret 
tells us, he had heard of the Chnstian religion, and inserted several of 
Its mysteries in his works *■ From the Stoics, too, he borrowed the 
doctrine of foititude , but he rejected the unnatural foundation on 

* Nothing of Plutarch’s is now extant, from which we can infer that he 
was acquainted with the Chnstian religion. 
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Vrhich they erected tint ^ irtuc Ilcwentbitk to Socrates for princi- 
ples u hereon to rest it 

With the Epicureans he docs not Bcem to Invo had much intercourse, 
though the accommodating philosophy of ^Vristippus entered frequently 
into his politics, and sometimes into the general cconomj of his life 
In the little states of Greece tint phllosophj had not much to do , but 
had It been adopted in the more \ lolcnt measures of the Roman Ad- 
ministration, our celebrated biographer n oiild not has c had such scenes 
of blood and ruin to describe , for cinulalion, prejudice, and opposi- 
tion, upon •ulntoter principles thej might plead their apologj, first 
struck out the fire tint laid the commonncalth in ashes If Plu- 
tarch borrowed anything more from 1 picurus, it ms his rational idea 
of enjojraent Tint such was his idea, it is more than probable , for 
it is impossible to belicie the talcs that the ITeathen bigots have told 
of him, or to suppose tint the culti\atcd mind of a philosopher should 
pursue Its happiness out of the temperate order of nature His irrelig- 
ious opinions he left to him, as he had left to the other sects their vani- 
ties and absurdities 

But when we bring him to the school of Pytlngoris, what idea shall 
v-c entertain of him ? Shall we consider him anj longer as an Academi- 
cian, or as a cltiron of the philosophical world ? Naturallj benevolent 
and humane, ho finds asjstem of divinity and philosophy perfectly 
adapted to his natural scnliiiients The whole animal creation he had 
origiinllj looked upon with an instructive tendeiness , but when the 
amiable Pjthagoras, the piicst of Ifaturc, in defence of the common 
privileges of her creaturas, had called religion into their cause , — when 
he sought to soften the cruelty that man had overciscd against them, 
by the honest art of insinuating the doctrine of transmigration, how 
could the humane and benevolent Plutarch lefuse to sene under this 
priest of Nature It was impossible He adopted the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis He entered into the merciful scheme of Pythagoras, 
and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the human species, by appealing 
to the selfish qualities of their nature, by subduing their pride, and ex- 
citing their sympathy, while ho showed them that their future exist- 
ence might be the condition of a reptile 

This spirit and disposition hi eak strongly from him in his observa- 
tions on the elder Cato And as nothing can exhibit a more lively 
picture of him than these paintings of his own, we shall not scruple to 
introduce them here “ For my part, I cannot but charge Ins using his 
servants like so many beasts of buiden, and turning them off, or sell- 
ing them when they grow old, to the account of a mean and' ungener- 
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ous spirit, ^vliicli thinks that the ‘^ole tic hetiieen man ami man h in- 
terest or necessity But goodness mores m a lar-er spherr than jus- 
tice The obligations of law and equity reach only to mankind, hut 
kindness and beneficence should be extended to the cieatmes of e\erj 
species , and these still flow from the bi east of a w ill-natured man, as 
streams’ that issue from the Ining fountain A uood man will take 
care of his horses and dogs, not only while ther are joiing, but when 
old and past sennee Thus the people at Athens, when thry had 
finished the Temple called Hecatompedon, set at liberty the beasts of 
burden that had been chiefly emplojed in the woik suffering them to 
pasture at laige, free from any other serrice It is s.ud, that one of 
these afterwards came of its own accoid to woik, and putting itself at 
the head of the laboring cattle, marched before them to the citadel 
This pleased the people, and ther made a decree, that it should be kept 
at the public charge so long so it lired. The glares of Cimon’s mares, 
with which he thrice conquered at the Olympic games, are still to be 
seen near his own tomb Many have show n part icul.ii marks of regard, 
in burymg the dogs winch they cherished and been fond of , and 
amongst the rest Xantippus of old whose dog swam by the side of his 
galley to Salamis, when the Athenians weie forced to abandon their 
city, and was afterwards buried by him upon a promontoiw. which to 
this day is called the Dog s Grave We certainly ought not to treat 
living creatures like shoes or household goods, w hicli, wlien w orn out 
with use, we throw away , and were it only to leain benevolence to 
humankind, we should be merciful to other creatures For mj own 
part, I wonld not sell even an old ox that had labored for me , much 
less would I remove for the sake of a little money, a man grown old in 
my service, from his usual lodgings and diet , for to him, poor man ' 
it wonld be as bad as banishment, since he could he of no more use to 
the buyer than be w'as to the seller But Cato as if be took a pride in 
these things, tells us, that when consul, he left his war-hoise m Spam 
to save the public the charge of his conveyance Whetbei such things 
as these are instances of greatness or littleness of soul, let the reader 
judge for himself ’ ’ 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent philosopher ’ How w orlby 
the instructions of the priest of Xature ’ How honorable to that great 
master of truth and universal science, whose sentiments are decisnem 

every doubtful matter, and whose maxims were received with silent 
conviction ^ * 

Wherefore should we wonder to find Plutarch more particularly at- 
* Yal Max. lib vui cap 15. 
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taclied to the opinions of this gicat nnn *’ 'Wliether we consider the 
immensilj of his erudition, or the bene\olcnLe of his system, the mo- 
tives for tint attachment were oquallj powerful Pythagoras had col- 
lected all the stores of human learning, and had i educed them into one 
rational and useful body of bcicik c Like our glorious Bacon, he led 
Plulosophj forth fiom the jargon of schools, and the fopperies of sects 
He made her what she aias originalU designed to be, the handmaid of 
Xature ' friondlj to her creatures, and faithful to her laws ‘Wliafeaer 
knowhdge could be gained by human industij, bj the most extensive 
inouirj and ohscrsation, he h id e\ cry means and opportunity to ob- 
tain The priests of Bgipt unfolded to him then mjaterics and their 
learning , they led him through the records of the remotest antiquity, 
and opened all those stores of seieiu e that had been amassing through 
a multitude of ages The Magi of Persia co coperated with the priests 
of Egypt in the instruction of tins wonderful philosopher They taught 
him those higher parts of Science, b\ which they were themselves so 
much distinguished, astronomy and the system of the imiverse The 
laws of moral life, and the institutions of cnil societies, with their 
seieral excellences and defects, he learned from the aarious states and 
establishments of Gicecc Thus accomplished, when he came to dis- 
pute in the Olympic contests, he was considered as a prodigy of wisdom 
and learning , but w hen the choice of his title was left to him, ho 
modestly declined the appellation of a wise wan, and was contented 
only to be called a (orci of wisilom * 

Shall not Plutarch, then, meet ai itli all imaginable indulgence, if, in 
his aeneration foi this gicat man, he not only adopted the nobler parts 
of his philosophy, but (what he had a\ oidcd w ith regard to the other 
sects) followed him, too, m his errors? Such, in paiticulai, was his 
doctrine of dreams 1 to which our biographer, w e must confess, has 
paid too much attention Yet absolutely to condemn him for this 
would, perhaps, be hazarding as much as totally to defend him We 
must acknowledge, with the elder Pliny, .St exemphl agatur, profecto 
■paria fiant , t or, in the language of honest Sir Roger de Coverley, 

“ Much may be said on both sides” However, if Pliny, whose com 
plaisance for the credit of the marvellous in particulai was very great, 
could be doubtful about this matter, we of little faith may be allowed 
to be more so Yet Plutarch, m his Treatise on the Oracles, has main- 
tained his doctrine by such powerful testimonies, that if any regard is 
to be paid to his veracity, some attention should be given to his opinion 


♦Val Max lib vili cap 7 


f Hist Nat Ub X. cap 75 
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•^e shall therefore leave the point, where Mi. Addison thought propel 
to leave a more improhahle doctime, m suspense 
"When Zeno consulted the oracle in what manner he should live, the 
answer was, that he should inquire of the dead Assiduous and inde- 
fatigable application to reading make a considerable part of the Greek 
education ; and in this our biogiapher seems to have exerted the great- 
est industry The number of books he haS quoted, to which he has 
referred, and from which he has written, seems almost incredible, when 
it IS considered, that the art of printing w'as not known in his time and 
that the purchase of manuscripts was difdcult and dear 
His family, indeed, was not without wealth , m his Symposiacs, he 
tells us, that it was ancient in Chieronea . and that his ancestors had 
been invested with the most considerable offices in the magistracy. He 
mentions in particular his great-grandfather, Hicharchus, whom he 
had the happiness of knowing , and relates, from his authority, the 
misfortunes of liis fellow -citizens, under the severe discipline of 
Anthony’s soldiers 

His grandfather, Lamprias, he tells us, w'as a man of great eloquence, 
and of a brilliant imagination He was distinguished hy his merit as a 
convivial companion *, and was one of those happy mortals, who, w’hen 
they sacrifice to Bacchus, are favored hy Mercury His good-humor 
and pleasantly’ increased with lus cups ; and he used to say, that wine 
had the same effect upon him that fire had on incense, which causes the 
finest and richest essences to evaporate 


Plutarch has mentioned liis father likewise , but has not given ns his 
name in any of those wi itings that are come down to us However, 
he has borae honorable testimony to his memory , for he tells us, that 
he was a learned and a virtuous tnan, well acquainted with the philos- 
ophy, and theology of his time, and conversant w ith the woiks of the 
Poets Plutarch, in Ins Political Precepts, mentions an instance of 
Ins father' s discretion which does him great honor “ I remember ” 
sa, s he that I was «ent, w'hen a \ery young man, along with another 
citizen of Clueronea on an embassy to the proconsul My colleague 
hems;, b> some accident, obliged to stop in the w ay, I proceeded with- 
out him, ami eveentod our commission Hpon my return to Chmionea, 
when I W. 1 S to giie an account m public of my negotiation, my father 
oo - me .aside, ami said, My ‘■on, take care that m tbe account you are 
aoout to u5ve you do not mention yourself distinctly, but yomtly witb 
your CO ca^uc, bay not, 1 it'ent, J spoA-e, 1 executed , ’bntxoewent, we 
exuuUd. Thus, thougb your colleague was incapable of 
‘ m mg you, he w dl share m the honor of your success, as well as in 
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that of your appointment , and jou Trill aToid tliat enty -nhicli neces- 
sarily follo'ws all arrogated merit ’ 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names were Timon and Lamprias 
These w ere his associates in study and amusement , and he always 
speaks of them with pleasuie and affection Of Timon in particular 
he says, “Though Fortune has, on many ocdasions, been faiorable 
tome, yet I haac no' obligations to her so great aS the enjoyment of 
my brother limon’s in\ariable friendship and kindness” Lampnas, 
too, he mentions as inheriting thehiely disposition and gOod-humor 
of his grandfather, w ho bore the same name 
Some writers ha\e asserted, that Plutarch paSsed intoFgypt Others 
allege, that there is no authority for that assertion , and it is true, that 
w e have no written record concerning it Nevertheless we incline^to 
believe that he did trav el into that countrj , and we found our opinion 
on the follow ing reasons In the first place, this tour was a part of 
liberal education among the Greeks , and Plutaich, being descended 
from a family of distinction, w as, therefore, hkfely to enjoy such a 
privilege In the next place, his tteatise of Isis and Osiiis shows that 
he had a more than common knowledge of the rehgiOus mysteiies of 
the Egyptians , and it is, therefoie, highly probable that ho obtained 
this knowledge by being conversant 'amongst them To haTh wntten 
a treatise on so abstruse a subject, without some more evident advan- 
tage than other w riters might afford him, could not have been agree- 
able to the genius, or consistent with the modesty, of Plutarch 

However, supposing it doubtful whether he passed into Egypt, there 
IS no doubt at all that he travelled into Italj Upon what occasion he 
visited that country. Is not guite So certain , but he probably went to 
Home in a public capacity, on the business of the Chasroneans , for, in 
the life of Demosthenes, he tells us, that he had no leisure in his joui- 
ney to Italy to learn the Latin language, on the account of public busi- 
ness 

As the passage here referred to affords us further matter as specula- 
tion for the life of Plutatch, we shall give it as w'e find it “An 
author who would write a history of events which happened in a for- 
eign country, and cannot be come at in his own, as he has his materials 
to collect flora a variety of books, dispeised m different libiaiies, his 
first care should be to take up liis residence in some popnldUs town 
which has an ambition for literature There lie will meet w Ith many 
curious and valuable books, and the partfcnlnrs that are wanting in 
writers he may, upon inquiry, be supplied with, by those who have 
laid them up in the faithful repository of memory This will 'prevent 
2 
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Ills work from being defective m any material point As to myself, 
I live m a little town ; and I choose to live there, lest it should 
become still less. When I was in Kome, and other parts of Italy, I 
had not leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account of the public 
commission with which I was charged, and the number of people 
who came to he instructed by me m philosophy It was not. there- 
fore, till a late period in life, that I began to read the Roman 
authors ” 


From this short account, we may collect, with tolerable certainty, the 
following circumstances — 

In the fiist place, Plutarch tells us, that while he was resident in 
Ptome, public business and lectures m philosophy left him no time for 
lea.ming the Latin language , and yet, a little before, he had observed, 
that those who write a history of foreign characters and events ought 
to be conversant with the historians of that country where the character 
existed, and the scene is laid , but he acknowledges, that he did nob 

Vnmp hi h l^^guage till he was late in life, because, when at 
Koniej had not time for that purpose 

hiTto "Wte bis ilo.als at Borne, and 

edee otfte piT T ® of former, thetoonl- 

edge o£ the Eoman language was not necessary ; the Greek toniruc w as 

then generally understood m Some , and he M no necess.tr oTmaS 

orpioplTfo 

great p^iostSTOtmU^LveTforwLtofa"”™ ™ 

wath the language in wbioh twl ^ “^o^^Petent acquaintance 

principal citizens in the G-reek ton^Tp with the 

essential circumstances, and anecdS^s of collected many 

promoted his design, and ennchpri tw ^ ^^^^acters and events, that 
nres he acgumes 7”"' 

thathewasatBonre, an^X pi™ - “ “PP^ars 

of Vespasian s reign to the end of Traian’s hpt!f’ beginning 

time and opportunity to procure -mnt J i ’ have liad sufficient 

a period of almost forty years. kind, foi this was 

We shall more readily enter m i . 

matenals chiefly from conversaLn J^^^^^ that Plutarch collected his 
‘^nd on what subjects, thra^entiT^"^ T 

0 people of education and distinction^ ' ° The discourse 

ui hose days was somewhat 
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(lilferent from ours It wns not on the powers or pedigree of a horse 
— it was not a match of travelling between geese and turkevs — it was 
not a 1 ace of maggots, started , against each other on the table, when 
they first came to daylight from the shell of a filbert — it was not by 
what part you may suspend a spaniel the longest without making him 
whine — it was not on the exquisite finesse, and the highest manoeuvres 
of man The old Romans had no ambition for attainments of this 
nature They had no such masters in science as Heber and Hoyle 
The state of their day did not run so high The pow ers of poetry and 
philosophy — the economy of human life and manners — the cultivation 
of the intellectual f iciilties — the enlargement of the mind — historical 
and political discussions on the events of their country these, and 
such subjects as these, made the principal part of their conversation 
Of this Plutarch has given us at once a proof and a specimen m what 
he calls his Symposiacs , or, as our Scldcn calls it, his Table-talk 
From such conversations as these, then, we cannot wonder that he 
was able to collect such trcasuies as vveie necessary foi the main- 
tenance of his biographical undertaking 

In the sequel of the last quoted passage, w e find another argument 
which confirms us in the opinion that Plutarch’s knowledge of the 
Roman history was chiefly of colloquial acquisition “My method 
of learning the Roman language,” says ho, “ may seem strange , and 
jet it is very true I did not so much gun the kuou ledge of things bj 
the words, as words bj the knowledge I had of things ” This plainlj 
implies, that he was prev lously acquainted with the events described 
m the language he was learning 

It must be owned that the Roman history had been already written 
in Greek by Polybius , and that, indeed, somewhat invalidates the last- 
mentioned argument Nevertheless, it h is still suincieiit evidence for 
its support lliero are a thousand ciicuinstanccs m Plutarch’s Lives, 
which could not be collected from Polvbins , and it is clear to us, tliat 
he did not make much use of liis Latin reading 

He acknowledges that he did iiotnpplj himself to the icquisitioii of 
that language till he was far advanced in life, possiblj it iniglit be 
about the latter part of the reign of Trajan, whose kind disposition 
towards his country rendered the weight of public and political busi- 
ness easy to him 

But whenev er he might begin to learn the language of Rome, It is cer- 
tain that he made no gre it progress in it 'Jins appears as will from 
llie little coinmcnts he has occasionallv given us on c( rtain I atin wonis, 
a-s from some passages in his Lives, where he has proftsscdlj followed 
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tlie Latm liistorians, and yet followed tliem in an nneerfcain <md erro- 
neous manner 

That he wrote the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero at (^haironca, i 
IS clear from his own account , and it is moie than probabU', too, that 
the lest of his Lives weie wiitteii in that letirenient , for if, nhile ho 
was at Borne, he could scaicely find tunc to leain the language, it is 
hardly to be supposed that he eould do moie than lay up inatefials for 
composition 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to ns an opinion ue have 
long entertained, that the Book of Apophthegms, ivhieh is said tohaie 
heen written hy Plutarch, IS leally not his u oik Tins book is dedi- 
cated to Tiajan and the dedicatoi , assuming the name and chai actei of 
Plutarch, says he had, befoie this, rviitten the Lives of illusti ions men : 
hut Plutarch wrote those Lives at Chaironea , and he did not i etirc to 
Chieronea till after the death of Traian 
There are othei proofs, if others weie necessaiy, to shou that this 
work was supposititious , for, mtliis dedication to Tia^an, not the least 
mention is made of Plutarch’s having been his pieceptor, of his being 
raised by him to the consular dignity, oi of his being appointed goi- 
emor of Illyria Daciei, observing this, has drawn a wrong conclusion 
from It, and, contrary to the assertion of Smdas, will have it, that Plu- 
tarch was ueithei preceptoi to Tia3an, nor honored with any appoint- 
ments under him Had it occuiied to him that the Book of Apoph- 
thegms could not be Plutaich’s book, but that it was merely an extiact 
made from lus real uorks, by some industiious giaminarian, lie would 
not have been under the necessity of hazaiding so much against the 
received opinion of his connection with Tra3an ; uoi u ould he have 
found it necessary to allow him so little credit to his letter addressed to 
that emperor, which we have upon record The lettei is as follows 


PimTAUCH TO TRAJAN 

“ I am sensible that you sought not the empire Tour natural mod- 
esty would not suffer you to apply for a distinction to which you weie 
a ways entitled by the excellency of your mamiers That modesty, 
however, makes you still moie Roithy of those honors you had no am- 

soveinment prove m any deg.eB 
liotli vourvirtloT reasota to congratulate 

ollAZ vm hare y 

1 never endure an emperor unworthy of her , and the 
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faults of the scliolar vjll be imputed to the mastei Seneca is re 
proached, and his fame still suffers, foi the iices of Neio the reputa- 
tion of Quintilian IS hurt hj theill conduct of his scholars, and eien 
SoCrates is accused of negligence in the edlication of Alcibiades Of 
you, howes er, I has e bettei hopes, and flattei myself that your admin- 
istration ssull do honor to joursirtues Onlj continue to be sshat you 
are Lot youi government commence lu jonr breast, and lay the 
foundation of it in the commands of your passions If you make vir- 
tue the rule of jour conduct and the end of your actions, cverj thing 
vs ill proceed in harmony and older 1 base e'tplained to you the spirit 
of those laws and constitutions that were established by youi prede- 
cessors, and jou have nothing to do but to carry them into 'Cvecution 
If this should be the case, I shall have the glorj of having formed an 
emperor to s irtue , but if othern ise, let this letter remain a testimony 
with succeeding ages, that you did not ruin the Roman empire under 
pretence of the counsels or the authoiitj of Plutarch ” 

Why Dacier should think that this letter is neither worthy of the 
pen, nor wiitten in the manner of Plutarch, it is not easy to conceive, 
for It has all the spii it, the manly freedom and the sentimental turn of 
that philosophei 

We shall find it no very difficult matter to account for hiS connec- 
tions with Trajan, if we attend to the manner in which he lived, and 
to the reception he met w ith in Rome During his residence in that 
city his house vs as the resort of the principal citizens All that were 
distinguished by their lank, taste, learning, or politeness sought his 
conversation and attended his lectures The study of the Greek 
language and philosophy weic, at that time, the greatest pursdits of 
the Roman nobility, and even the ‘emperors honoied the most cele- 
brated professors with their presence and support Plutarch, in his 
Treatise on Curiosity, has introduced a ciicumstance which places the 
attention that was paid to his lectures in a very strong light “It 
once happened,” says he, “ that when I was speaking m public at 
Rome, Arulenus Rusticus, the same whom DoUiitian, through envy of 
his glowing leputatioii, aftensards put to death, was one of mj hear- 
ers WlienIvsas m the middle of my discourse, a soldier came m, and 
brought him a letter fi om the emperor Upon this there was a gen- 
eral silence through the audience, and I stopped to give him time to 
peruse this lettei, hitt he would not suffer it, nor did he open the 
letter till I had finished my lectuieand the audience was dispeised ” 

To understand the import'lncc of this complmlent, it will be neces- 
sary to consider the quality Ond character of the person who paid It 
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Arulenus was one of the greatest men in Piome. distingmshttl as%\o11 
"by the lustre of his family as by an honoiahlc ambifion an<l thirst of 
glory He was tribune of tlie people when Iscio raused Iheins and 
Soranus to be capitally condemned bj a deeiec of the senate, Wlien 
Soranus was dehbeiating with lus fnends, whelhei be ‘'lionld attempt 
or give up bis defence, Aiulenus had the spiiiL to propose an opposi- 
tion to the decice of the senate in Ins capaeitj of tribune; and he 
would have carried it into execution, bad be not been oven uled bj 
Pastus, who remonstrated, that bj such a measure be would denroy 
himself, without tile satisfaction of sciving Ins fiiend He was afiei- 
wards pisetor aftei Vitcllius, whose inteiesis be followed with the 
^eatest fidehtj But his spirit and inagnanmmi. do him the greatest 
tonor in that eulogy which he wiote on P,clus and Ilehetius Piisciis 
IS who e conduct w as regulated bj the pieeeptsof philo'iophy, and 
e respect le showed to Plutarch on this occasion was a proof of Ins 

^5ucb vvas tbc man who postponed tlie letter of a 
prince to the lecture of a pliilosopbei 

Sif frST' P“rt.cula, a..dao,.v icpccl- 
imder Nerva and fh ®onecio, who ^\a$ foui times consul, once 

^enbed to Lw ?*%w* L-ves, except that of Atalns, wh.ch is .u- 
ciohenotonlbiveTm n of ^Vratus IVjtli .Sene- 
but corresponded mtlUnm afte.lm mtmed’to g 

tins r^UonfaltlponerM 
advanced likewise to the co^ “ tippointed tutor to Ti.ijan, but be 
tarch’s eminence in Home a, ar dignity ? Wlien we consider Pin- 
more probable than the formw philosophy, nothing can be 

terestofSenecionnd® 

so important a poJ^rS* of Hm Trajan, is 

given up. Smdas has asserted it T^; 

we have no doubt of its bems tho ^ quoted, if it be, as 

has confirmed it Petrarch S^^^iue composition of Plutarch, 

ed, or rather denied it But upon^4hat^^'^ f Dacier only has doubt> 
opinion 9 Plutarch, he savs IT. has he grounded his 

Trajan, and thereforf^ years older than 

Now let us inquire into the force of thL Pi’eceptor m philosophy. 

^ argument Trajan spent the 
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early part of his life in arms Plntarch in the study of the sciences 
■RTien that prince applied himself to hterarj pursuits hen as sorae- 
Tvhat advanced in life Plutarch must have been more so And why a 
man of science should be an unfit pieceptor m philosophy to a mili- 
tary man, though no more than four ye irs older, the reason, we appre- 
hend, mil be somewhat difiicult to discover 
Dacier, moreover, is reduced to i pctdio pnncipu when he says that 
Plutarch was only four jears older than Trajan, for vve have seen 
that it IS impossible to ascertain the time of Plutarch’s birth, and the 
date which Dacier assigns It is piirclj conjectural, we will thercfoie 
conclude, with thdse learned men who have formeily allowed Plutarch 
the honor of being preceptoi to Trajan, that he certainly was so 
There is little doubt that they grounded their assertions upon proper 
authority, and, indeed, the internal evidence arising from the nature 
and effects of that education, which did honor to the scholar and to 
the master, comes in aid of the argument 
Some chronologers have taken upon them to ascertain the time when 
Plutarch’s reputation w as established in Koine Peter of Alexandria 
fixes It m the thirteenth jear of the reign of Nero, m the consulate of 
Capito and Rufus “ Lucian,” says he, “ was, at this time, in great 
reputation amongst the Romans , and JIusonius and Plutarch were 
well known ” Eusebius brings it one year lower, and tells us, that, m 
the fourteenth year of Nero’s reign, Miisoniiis and Plutarch were in 
great reputation Both these writeis are pilpably mistaken IVe 
have seen, that in the twelfth year of Neio, Plutarch was yet at school 
imder Ammonius and it is not very probable that a school-boy should 
be celebrated as a philosopher in Rome within a year or two after 
Indeed, Eusebius contradicts himself , for, on anotliei occasion, he 
places him in the reign of Adrian, the third year of the Olympiad 224, 
of the Christian era 120 “ In this year,” says he, “the philosophers 

Plutarch of Chajronea, Sextus and Agathobiilus flourished ” Thus he 
carries him as much too low as he had before placed him too high It 
IS certain that he first grew into reputation under the leign of Ves- 
pasian, and that his philosophical fame was established in the time of 
Trajan 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers of those times were either 
little acquainted with each other’s works, or that there were some liter- 
ary jealousies and animosities between them Wlien Plutarch flour- 
ished, there were several contemporary writers of distinguished abili- 
ties Perseus, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger 
Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Quintilian, and mdny moie Vet none of those 
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have made the least mention of liim Was this ein j ? ni v.a'i if Koman 
pride 9 Possibly they could not heai that a Greek sophist, a natn e of 
such a contemptible town as Chanonca, should enjoy the p,ilni of 
literary praise in Rome It must be obsened, at the snnie time, that 
the principal Roman writers had concened a jealous\ of the Greek 
philosophers, which \\as very prc^allmg in that atje. Of this v.c find 
a strong testimony in the elder Plinj, vheic, speakinu of f'ato the 
Censor’s disapproving and dismissing the Grecian oiators. and of the 
younger Cato’s bringing intnumph a sophist from Greece he e\clainis 
in terms that signified contempt, Quanta mnrum I'nimuntalio ^ 

Honvei er, to be undistinguished bj the encomiums of conlcniiioiary 
writers, was by no means a thing peculiar to Pint arch It has been, 
and still IS, the fate of superior genius to he beheld either vith silent 
with makes its way hkc Ihe sun, vhieh ve look upon 

m "'"I obscures Ills g!on-. 

SeriiscTw,7 '''’"’•O'- H'o 

Tet If PliifareU the brightness ue olhcniise cannot hear. 

m«ts Xrn^es iir™ .1™ '»• «« •''”>P'=^t O'O"'- 

followmgeuIo8!ums<leseTv7tote^rortr 

null the highest distinction in 
oonsnuimalo 

Sabdiasto, in ht™refare to tti^L ’’'“'““P’'®® * 

PETB.U..OH, in his liola t’„n° »' philosophy 

the title of the great Plutarch distmgmshes him by 

benensis, Y.ctorius, Lipfxuf and A Joannes, Salis- 

thus translated by DrydL -1 ^ ^^athias, m the epigram which is 

D*s™7“al ‘“'"“•‘less praise 

Because both Greece andS'^tn' > 

Their heroes nntten and u, ’’“f shared ; 

But thou thysell eoSdsfn compared 

Their hves 4ve pS L " “™ 

• A. Genius hb Iv . ’ hOho 

mue,lib iv cap 7 hb i eau 2 b rv .. 

P tEiiseb Pimp pb in imt. 
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Bul this IS perfectly e\tn\agint AVc are mudi bcttei pic ised w ith 
the Greek verses of the honest metropolitan under Constantine Mono- 
machus They desene to be translated 

Lord of that light, that h\ing power, to sase 
■Which her lost sons no Heathen Science gave , 

If aught of these thy mercy means to spare, 

■yield Plato, Lord, — jield Plutakch to my prayer 
Led bj no gneo, no now conversion wrought, 

Thoj foltthj on n divinity of thought. 

That grace exerted, spare the partial rod 
The last, best witness, that thou art their God 1 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of considerable learning, and a great 
reviver of letters, had a particular attachment to our biograpliei 
When he was asked, in case of a general destruction of books, what 
author he should wish to save from the rum, he answered, Plutarch 
He considered liis historical and philosophical writings as the most 
beneficial to socictj, and, of course, the best substitute for all other 
books 

Were it ncccssarj to produce further suffrages for the merit of Plu- 
tarch, It would be sufficient to saj that he has been praised by Mon- 
taigne, St Evremont and Montesquieu, the best critics and the ablest 
writers of their time 

After receiving the most distinguished honors that a philosopher 
could enjoj , after the godlike office of teaching wisdom and goodness 
to the metropolis of the world , after having formed an emperor to 
virtue , and after beholding the effects of his piecepts in the happiness 
of humankind, Plutarch ictircdto Uis native country The death .of 
his illustrious prince and pupil, to a man of liis sensibility, must have 
rendered Home even painful , for whatever influence philosophy may 
have on the cultivation of tlie mind, we find that it has very little 
power over the interests of the heart 

It must have been in the decline of life that Plutarch retired to Clue- 
ronea But though he withdrew from the busier scenes of the w odd, 
he fled not to an unprofitable or inactive solitude In that letirement 
he formed the great work for which he had so long been preparing 
materials, his Lives of Illustrious Men, a work which, as facaliger sass, 
non solum fuit in mambus liominum, at etiam humani generis memo- 
nam occupavd 

To recommend by encomiums what has been received with universal 
approbation, would be superfluous. But to observe where the biogia- 
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„l,ertesewellea.andm.vtatlieha5 totea;to)mte a duo osinnato 

Is .veil of the defeets as of the merits of h.s ^ork “ 

LiBSius has ohsen-ed that he does not write bistorj, but scraps ot 
hiSory , non Moriam, sed poHieuKa historic. This is said of hi 
Lives and, m one sense, it is true No single life that ho has u ntto 
will afford a sufdcient history of its proper period , neither was it pos- 
sible that It should do so As liis plan compl iscd a numhei of cotem- 
porary lives, most of which were in public characters, the business ot 
their period was to he divided amongst them The general history o 

the time was to he thrown into separate portions , and those portions 

were to he allotted to such chaiacters as had the principal inteiest in 
the several events 

This vras, m some measure, done hy Plutarch , but it w as not done 
^ith great art or accuracy At the same time, as Vi'e have already ob- 
served, it "was not to be vrondered if there ivere some repetitions, when 
the part which the several characters bore m the principal events was 


necessary to he pointed out 

Yet these scraps of history, thus divided and dispersed, "uhen seen in 
a collective form, make no very imperfect narratn e of the times w ithin 
their view Their biographer’s attention to the minute circumstances 
of character, his disquisitions of principles and manners, and his po- 
litical and philosophical discussions, lead us m an easy and intelligent 
manner to the events he describes 

It IS not to be denied that his narratives are sometimes disoiderly, 
and too often encumbered with impertinent digressions By pursuing 
w ith too much indulgence the tram of ideas, he has frequently de- 
stroyed the order of facts, brought together events that lay at a dis- 
tance from each other, called forward those circumstances to which he 
should ha\e made a regular progi ess, and made no othei apology for 
these idle excursions, but by telling us that he is out of the older of 
time 


Isotes, in the time of Plutarch, wei e not m use Had he Jmovni the 

comemence of marginal writing, he would ceitamly have thrown the 

greatest part of his digressions into that foim They are, undoubt- 

c y, te iom and disgustful, and all n e can do to reconcile onrsehes 

o lem IS to remember that, in the first place, marginal writing n as a 

m,, nn mown , and that the benevolent desire of conveying mstruc- 

biographer m introducing them 

dicauisitiofif ' ^ nature of them, for they are chiefly 

disquisitions m natural history and philosophy 

n pam mg the manners of men, Plutarch is truly excellent 'Hoth- 
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ing can be more clear than liis inoril distinctions, nothing finer than 
the delineations of the mind 

The spirit of philosophical obscnation and inquirj, which, when 
properly directed, is the great ornament and evcellence of historical 
composition. Pint irch possessed in an eminent degree His biograph- 
ical writings teach philosophy at once bj precept and bj example His 
morals and his characters mutuallj explain and gi\e force to each 
other 

His sentiments of the dutj of a histoiian were peculiarly just and 
delicate This will appear from his stnctuies on those historians who 
wrote of Philistus “ It is plain,” sajs he, “ tli it Timams takes every 
occasion, from Philistus’s known adherence to aibitiary power to 
load him w ith the heav icst reproaches Those whom he lejured are 
111 some degree excusable, if, in their resentment, thej treated him w ith 
indignities after death But wherefore should his biographers, whom 
he never injured, and who have had the benefit of his works , where- 
fore should they exhibit him with all the exaggerations of scumlitj, m 
those scenes of distress ttf which fortune sometimes reduces the best of 
men ? On the other hand, Ephorus is no less extravagant in liis enco- 
miums on Philistus He knows well how to throw into shades the 
foibles of the human character, and to give an air of plausibility to 
the most indefensible conduct, but with all his elegance, w ith all his 
art, he cannot rescue Philistus from the imputation of being the most 
stienuous suppoi ter of arbitrary power, of being the fondest follower 
and admirer of the luxury, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants 
Upon the whole, he who neither defends the principles of Philistus, 
nor insults over his misfortunes, will best discharge the duties of the 
historian ” 

There is such a thing as constitutional religion There is a certain 
temper and frame of mind naturally productive of devotion There are 
men who are born with the original principles of piety, and m this 
class w e need not hesitate to place Plutarch 

If this disposition has sometimes made him too indulgent to super- 
stition, and too attentive to the less rational circumstances of the 
heathen theology, it is not to be wondered But, upon the whole, he 
had consistent and honorable notions of the Supreme Being 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, we have already 
seen m his observations on the word et, engraved on Apollo’s temple 
The same opinion too is found in his ” Treatise on the Cessation of 
Oracles,” where, in the character of a Platonist, he argued against the 
Stoics w ho demed the plurality of worlds “ If there are many worlds. 
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said the Stoics, Tihj then is there onlj one Fate and one Pro\idcnce to 
guide them? for the Platonists allon that there is hut one "Why 
should not many Jupiters, or Gods, he necessaiy for the go\emnient of 
many ivorlds ? ” To this Plutarch ansneis, “ Where is tlic necessity 
of supposing many Jupiters for this plural itj of v.oilds? Is not one 
Excellent Being, endued SMth reason and mlelligencr, such as JTc is 
'Whom we acknoiiledge to he the Fathei and Loid of all things, sufii- 
cient to direct and lule these woilds ^ If there Meic more supreme 
agents, their decrees would he sain, and contradictorv to each other.” 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the indn idualitj of the Supreme 
Bemg,he believed, nevertheless, in theevistence of intermediate beings 
of an inferior order, between the di\ine and tlie human nature These 
beings he calls genii, oi daemons It is impossible, bethinks, fiom the 
general order and principles of cieation, that there should be no mean 
betwixt the two extremes of a mortal and immoital being, that there 
cannot be in natuieso great a ^acllum without some intermediate spe- 
cies of life, which might in some measuie partake of both. And as w e 
find the connection between soul and body to be made bj means of the 
animal ^P^ts, so these diemons ai e intelligences between disinity and 

humanity Their nature, how^ever, is belieied to be progressive At 

been virtuous men, whose souls, being 

into the highei order of genu, and are from thence cither raised to a 

rdm:rttrm': i nr nioitii"^^^ 

he supposes, presided orniclSrthSs Senn, 

nreme Bemp fbP .7. J administered, under the Su- 

of approaohmg danger, and tought L to 

tifnlly flesenbed, m h’la Seasons so bcau- 

tbe doctrine, be pathetically inTOkes'a''favo^ 

forsaken its former mansion - spirit n-bicb had lately 

tb^nStrm^nr 

sacred character, and was bonUcrated ^sf ‘rApolS.‘“”'"'' “ 
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This as not his sole appointment, -n hen he returned to Chaironea 
He united the sacerdotal nith the magistntial character, and devoted 
himsfelf at once to the service of the gods, and to the duties of society 
Ho did not think that philosophy, or the pursuit of letters, ought to 
e\empt any man from personal service in the community to which he 
belonged and though his literarj labors w ere of the greatest import- 
ance to the w'orld, he soughtno excuse m those fiom discharging olBces 
of public trust in liis little city of Chmronea 
It appears that he passed through several of these ofiices, and that 
he was, at last, appointed archon, or chief magistrate of the city 
Wliether he retained his supenntendency of Illyria after the death of 
Trajan, w e do not certainly know , but, in this humble sphere, it w ill 
be worth our while to inquire in what manner a philosopher would 
administer justice 

With regard to the inferior ofiices that he bore, he looked upon them 
in the same light as the great Epaminondas had done, who, when he 
was appointed to a commission beneath his rank, observed “that no 
office could give dignity to him that held it , but that ho who held It 
might give dignity to any office ” It is not unentertaming to hear our 
philosopher apologize for his employment when hediseharges the office 
of commissioners of sewers and public buildings “ I make no doubt,” 
says he, “that the citizens of Chaeronea often smile, when they see me 
employed in such offices as these On such occasions, I generally call 
to mind what is said of Antisthenes When he was bringing home, in 
his own hands, a dirty fish flora the market, some, who observed it, 
expressed their surprise , ‘ It is for myself,’ said Antisthenes, ‘ that I 
carry this fish ’ On the contrary, for my own part, w hen I am rallied 
for measuring tiles, or foi calculating a quantity of stones or mortar, I 
answer, that it is not for myself I do these things, but for my country 
For, 111 all things of this nature, the public utility takes off the dis- 
grace , and the meaner the office you sustain may be, the greatei is the 
compliment that you pav to the public ” 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public magistr ite, was indefatigable in 
recommending unanimity to the citizens To cany tins point moie ef- 
fectually, he lays it down as a first piinciple, that a magistrate should 
be affable and easy of access , that his house should alvv ays be open as 
a place of refuge for those who sought for justice , and that he should 
not satisfy himself merely with allotting certain hours of the day to sit 
for the despatch of business, but that he should employ a part of his 
time in private negotiations, in making up domestic quarrels, and re- 
conciling divided friends This employment he regarded as one of the 
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principal paits of his office^ and, indeed, he might propeily consuh'r it 
m a political light, for it too fiequently happens, that the most danger- 
ous public factions are at first kindled by pii\ate misunderstandings 
Thus, in one part of his works, he falls into the same sentiment : “ As 
public conflagrations,” says he, “ do not always begin in public edifices, 
but are caused moie fiequently by some lamp neglected in a pruatc 
house , so in the administration of states, it does not always happen 
that the flame of sedition arises from political ditTeiences, but from 
private dissensions, which, running through a long chain of connec- 
tions, at length affect the wdiole body of the people For this reason, 
It IS one of the pimcipal duties of a ministci of state, oi magistrate, to 
heal these private animosities, and to pre\ ent them fioni giow mg into 
puhhc divisions” Aftei these observations, he mentions se\eial 
states and cities which had ow'ed their rum to the same little causes ; 
and tlien adds, that we ought not by any means to he inattentn e to the 
misunderstandings of private men, hut apply to them the most timely 
remedies , for, by propei care, as Cato observes, what is great becomes 
little , and what is little is i educed to nothing Of the ti uth of these 
observations, the annals of oui own countiy— we w ish w e had no leason 

to say our own times,— have piesented us with many melancholy 
instances 

observed that it was a fashionable fault amongst men of 

magistrates of mfeuo. rank, He 
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even whilst at Rome! a^^r^pubhilT^ Principles, it is clear that he was. 
At Borne, he acted hke a philosopher^f 2 
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III Roma, not faciamo come Englino fanno in Roma He found a con- 
stitution winch he hid not power to altci , jet, though he could not 
make mankind free, he made them comparatively happj, by teaching 
clemency to their temporary ruler 

At Chmronea we find him more openly avowfing the principles of lib- 
erty During his residence at Dome, he had remarked in essential 
error in the police In ill complaints and processes, however trifling, 
the people had recourse to the first officers of state By this means 
they supposed that their interest w ould be promoted , but it had a cer- 
tain tendency to enslave them still more, and to render them the tools 
and dependents of court power Of these measures the archon of 
Climronea thus expresses his disapprobation “ At thesame time,” says 
he, “ that we endeavor to render a city obedient to its magistrates, we 
must beware of reducing it to a servile or too humiliating a condition 
Those who carry every trifle to the cognizance of the supreme magis- 
trate, are contributing all they can to the servitude of their country ” 
And it IS undoubtedly true that the habitual and universal exertion of 
authority has a natural tendency to arbitrary domipion 

We have now considered Plutarch in the light of a philosopher, a 
biographer, and a magistrate , we have entered into his moral, religi- 
ous, and political character, as well as the informations we could obtain 
would enable us It only remains that we view him in the domestic 
sphere of life — tliat little, but trying siihere, where we act wholly from 
ourselves, and assume no character but that which nature and educa- 
tion has given us 

Dacier, on falling into this part of Plutarch’s history, has made a 
whimsical observation “ There are two cardinal points,” says he, 
“in a man’s life, which determine his happiness or his misery These 
are Ins birth and his mamage ” It is m vain for a man to be born 
fortunate, if he be unfortunate in his marriage How Dacier could 
reconcile the astrologers to this new doctrine, it is not easy to say for, 
upon this principle, a man must at least have two good stars, one for 
his birthday, the other for his wedding-day, as it seems that the influ- 
ence of the natal star could not extend beyond the bridal mom, but 
that a man then falls under a different dominion 

At what time Plutaich entered into this state, we are not quite cer- 
tain , but as It IS not probable that a man of his wisdom would marry 
at an advanced time of life, and as his wife was a native of Clueronea, 
we may conclude that he married before he went to Borne How ever 
that might be, it appears that he was fortunate in his choice , for his 
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TTife -was not only well-born and well-bred, but a woman of distin- 
guished sense and virtue Her name was Timoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had at least five children by her, four cons 
and a daughter, whom, out of regard for her mother, he called Timox- 
ena He has given us a proof that he had all the tenderness of an 
affectionate father for these children, by recording a little instance of 
his daughter’s natural benevolence “ When she was very young,*’ 
says he, “she would frequently beg of her nurse to give the hi east not 
only to the other children, but to her babies and dolls, which she con- 
sidered as her dependents, and under her protection ” Who does not 
see, m this simple circumstance, at once the fondness of the parent, 
and the benevolent disposition of the man ^ 

But the philosopher soon lost his littlo blossom of humanity His 
Timoxena died in her mfancy ; and if we may 3 udge from the consola- 
tory letter he wrote to hei mother on the occasion, he bore the loss as 
became a philosopher “Consider,” said he, “that death has de- 
prived your Timoxena only of smaU en 3 oyments The thmgs she knew 
^ T and she could be delighted only with 

tb^» ^ portrait of his mfe, which does her 

uear^tbnt testunony given by her husband, it ap- 

Ter sef 4 a iT? 'weakness and affectation of 

parad? of ^^Pe^siveness of dress, or the 

blamlbl She thought every kmd of extrav^ 

proprieties of life^^ ambition went not beyond the decencies and 

joung^'tmfd eldest son, and a 

ter, that the conduct of ^Tim4^4T"Jn^h°' above-mentioned let- 
^Vlfe of a philosopher She did «nt i o events, was worthy the 

pare!, or give wa^ to toe by change of ap- 

on such occasions, hut supportoltor f ’s^'Omen m general do 
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With a w Oman of so much dignity of mind and excellence of disposi- 
tion, a man of Plutarch’s nlsdom and humanity must have been in- 
finitely happy and, indeed, it appears from those precepts of conjugal 
happiness and affection which he has left us, that he has drawn his 
observations fiom experience, and that the rules he recommended had 
been previously exemplified in his own family 
It IS said that Plutaich had some misunderstanding with his -vvife s 
relations, upon which Tiraoxena, fearing that it might affect their 
union, had duty and religion enough to go as fai as Mount Helicon and 
sacrifice to Hove, who had a celebrated temple thei e 
He left tno sons, Plutaich and Lamprius The latter appeals to 
have been a philosopher, and it is to him ue are mdebted for a cata- 
logue of hfs father’s writings j which, however, one cannot look upon, 
as Mr Dryden says, without the same emotions that a merchant must 
feel in perusing a bill of freight after he has lost his vessel The wnt- 
Ings no longei extant are these 


The Hives of— 
Hercules, 

Hesiod, 

Pindar, 

Orates and Dalphan- 
tus, with a Parallel, 
Leonidas, 


Aristomenes, 

Scipio Afncanus Junior, 
and Motcllus, 
Augustus, 

Tiberius, 

Claudius, 

Nero, 


Cahgula, 

Vitellius, 

Epaminondas and the 
Elder Solplo, with a 
Parallel 


PourBooks of Commentaries on Homer 
Four Books of Commentanos on Hesiod 
Five Books to Empedocles, on the 
Quintessence 
Five Books of Essays 
Three Books of Fables 
Three Books of Bhetonc 
Three Books on the Introduction of the 
Soul 

Two Books of Extracts from the Philos- 
ophers 

Three Books on Sense 
Three Books on the great Actions of 
Cities 

Two Books on Politics 


An Essay on Opportunlfy, to Theo- 
phrastus 

Four Books on the Obsolete Parts 
of History 

Two Books of Pro\erbs 

Eight Books on the Topics of Aris- 
totle 

Three Books on Justice, to Ohrj sip- 
pus 

An Essay on Poetry 

A Dissertation on the Difforonce 
betiveenthe Pyrrhonians and the 
Academicians 

A Treatise to proi o that there w ns 
but one Academy of Plato 


Aulus Gcllius has taken a long story from Taurus, about Plutarch’s 
method of conectmg a slaae, in which there is nothing more than this, 
that he punished him like a philosopher, and gave him his discipline 
without being out of temper 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore a considerable repu- 
tation In the world of letters, and taught the Greek language and learn- 
ing to Marcus Antonins The character which that philosopher has 
8 
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given liim, m his First Book of Reflections, may, -witli great propriety, 
he applied to his uncle “ Sextus, by Ins example, taught me mildness 
and humanity , to govern my house like a good father of a family , to 
fall into an easy and unaffected giavity of manneis ; to live agreeably 
to nature , to find out the art of discovering and preventing the wants 
of my friends , to connive at the noisy follies of the ignorant and im- 
pertment , and to comply with the understandings and the humors of 
men ” 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long life , and it is clear that 
Plutarch enjoyed this , but of the time, or the circumstances of his 
death, we have no satisfactory account. 


1 J. Am> W. LAKGHORMl. 
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THESEUS 

As geographers, Sosius, crowd into the edges of their 
maps parts of the world which they do not know about, 
addmg notes m 'the margin to the effect, that beybnd this 
lies nothmg but sandy deseits full of wild beast's, unap- 
proachable bogs, Scythian ice, or a fiozen sea, so, in this 
work of mine, in which I have compared the lives of the 
greatest men with one another, after passing thiough those 
periods which probable reasonmg can reach to and i eal 
history find a footing in, I might very 'well say of those 
that lire farther off Beyond this there is nothmg hut pi od- 
igies and fictions, the only inhabitants are the poets and 
inventors of fables, there is no credit, or'ceitamty any 
farther Yet, after publishing an account of Lycurgus the 
lawgiver and Numa the king, I thought I might, not with- 
out reason, ascend as high as to Romulus, being brought by 
my history so near to his time Considerm'g therefore w ith 
myself — 


Whom shall I set so great a man to face ? 

Or whom oppose ? Who’s equal to the place ? 

(as .lEschylus expresses it), I found none so fit as him that 
peopled the beautiful and far-famed city of Athens, to be set 
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in opposition with the father of the invincible and renowned 
city of Rome Let us hope that Fable may, in wliat shall 
follow, so submit to the piiiifying piocesses of Reason as 
to take the character of exact Instory. In any case, how- 
ever, wheie it shall he found contumaciously slighting 
credibility, and refusing to be reduced to anything like 
probable fact, we shall beg that we may meet v ith candid 
readers, and such as will leceive with indulgence the 
stories of antiquity. 

Theseus seemed to me to resemble Romulus m many 
particulars. Both of them, born out of wedlock and of 
uncertam parentage, had the le^mte of being sprung from 
the gods. 


Both wamors , that by all the woild’s allowed. 

Both of them united with sbiength of body an equal vigor 

ofmmdj and of the two most famous cities of the world, 

the one huilt Rome, and the other made Athens he in- 

* • Soft stand chaiged with the rape of women; 

of them could avoid domestic misfoi tunes, nor 

, ^ ome, hut towards the close of their lives are 

cnimtfv™®"' great odium with their 

noetrv^as stories least like 

poetry as our guide to the truth. 

h Jh '^eeerids as 
By his mother’s a inhabitants of Attica. 

so much by the sreatness nt Peloponnesus, not 

his children, having mariied multitude of 

and put many son! m -1 / ^’®"g’’*ers to chief men,' 

round about him One of i-ri eommand in the towns 
father to Theseus named Pittheus, grand- 

^m.enians,and ha?;f“L? 

knowledge and wisdom of S timl ^ greatest 

time, which then, it ^seems, 
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consisted chiefly in gi ave maxims, such as the poet Hesiod 
got his great fame by, m his book of Works and Days 
And, indeed, among these is one that they ascribe to 
Pittheus — 

Unto a fnend suffice 
A stipulated pnce , 

which, also, Aristotle mentions And Euripides, by calling 
Hippolytus “scholar of the holy Pittheus,” shows the 
opinion that the woild had ot him 
ASgeus, being desirous of children, and consulting the 
oracle of Delphi, received the celebiated answer which for- 
bade him the eomp.iny of any woman befoi e his return to 
Athens But the oi acle being so obscui e as not to satisfy 
him that he was cleaily foibid this, he went to Troezen, and 
communicated to Pittheus the voice of the god, which was 
in this manner, — 

Loose not thorHino skm foot, thou chiof of men, 

Until to Athens thou art come again 

Pittheus, theiefoie, taking advantage fioin the obscui ity 
of the oracle, pievailed upon him, it is uncertain whether 
by persuasion oi deceit, to he with his daughter iEthia 
iEgeus alteiwaids, knowing hei whom lie had lain with to 
be Pittheus’s daughtei, and suspecting hei to be vith child 
by him, left a swoi d and a pan of shoes, hiding them under 
a gieat stone that had a hollow m it exactly fitting them , 
and went away making hei only pi ivy to it, and command- 
ing her, if she bi ought foith a son who, when he came to 
man’s estate, should be able to lift up the stone and take 
away what he had left theie, she should send him <iwny to 
him with those things with all seciecy, and v ith injunctions 
to him as much as possible to conceal his journey from 
evei y one , foi he gi eatly feai ed the Pallantidie, v ho v ei e 
continually mutinjing against him, and despised him for 
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his •want of children, they themselves being fifty brothers, 
all sons of Pallas. 

When uEthra was delivered of a son, some say that he was 
immediately named Theseus, from the tokens wiiich his 
father had put under the stone ; others that he had I’eceived 
his name afterwards at Athens, when iEgeus aclawv'Jeclged 
him for his son He was brought up under his gi andfather 
Pittheus, and had a tutor and attendant set over him named 
onnidas, to whom the Athenians even to this time, the day 
before the feast that is dedicated to Theseus, sacrifice a 
lam^ giving this honor to his memory upon much "juster 
gi s an to Silanio and Parrhasius for making pictures 
the Theseus There being tlien a custom for 

to p-o tn^T^^i ^1?-^ b itpon their first coming to man’s estate, 
Theseus ^ ^^^'st-fruits of their liair to the god, 

only thefort parroThis ' i 

the Arabian'! n!! sn • imitation of 

cansttrwe^ a Tarkr 

mg, and above all other nation^a^’ ^ 

to hand, as Archilochus testifies 

Sli^ shall not whirl, nor many arrows fly 
hy their hair!\hey oTtTt mlr*' ®“S“ms a hold 

thatthis v.as’therLTonthy '‘1^“ 

captains that aU the beardstf fn “I? “'’'““‘>■"'1 to his 

'‘s heing the leadiest ^‘‘®®'tonians should be 
^thra for sLe Ce 

d the true parentage of. 
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Theseus, and a leport was given out by Pittheus that he 
was begotten by Neptune , foi the Troezemans pay Neptune 
the highest veneration He is their tutelar god , to him 
they offer all their first-fruits, and in his honoi stamp their 
money with a trident 

Theseus displaying not, only great strength of body, 
but equal brayery, and a quickness alike and force of un- 
derstanding, his mother ^thra, conducting him to the 
stone, and informing him who was his true father, com- 
manded him to take from thence the tokens that ^geus 
had left, and sail to Athens He, without any difficulty 
set himself to the stone and lifted it up , but refused to 
take his journey by sea, though it was much the safei 
way, and though his mother and grandfather begged him 
to do so Font was at that time veiy dangerous to go 
by land on the, road to Athens, no part of it being free 
from lobbers and murderers That age produced a sort 
of men, in force of hand, and swiftness of fopt, and 
strength of body, excelling the ordinary rate and wholly 
incapable of fatigue , makmg use, howevei, of these gifts 
of natuie to no good oi profitable purpose^ for mankind, 
but rejoicing and priding themselves m insolence, and 
taking the benefit of their supeiioi strength m the exer- 
cise of inhumanity and cruelty, and m seizing, forcing, 
and committing all manner of outrages upon eveiything 
that fell into their hands, all respect for others, all jus- 
tice, they thought, all equity and humanity, though 
naturally lauded by common people, eithei out of want 
of courage to commit injuries or fear to receive, them, yet 
no way concerned those who were strong , enough to win 
for themselves Some , of these Hercules destroyed and 
cut off in his, passage thiough these countries , but some, 
escaping his notice while he was passing by, fled and hid 
themsplv^es, oi else were spared by him, in contempt of 
their abject submission and after that Hercules fell into 
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misfortune, and, having bl.iin Ijihitus, lelirecl Lydia, 
and for a long time was there slave to Oinphnle, a punibh- 
ment which he had imposed upon liimsclf for the mur- 
der: then, indeed, X^ydia enjoyed higli peace and secu- 
rity, but m Greece and tlie countries about it the like 
villanies again revived and broke out, theie being none 
to repress or chastise tliem It was therefore a very 


hazardous journey to tiavel by land fioni Athens to 
Peloponnesus , and Pittheus, gi% ing him an exact account 
of each of these robbers and villains, their strength, and 
the cruelty they used to all strangeis, tried to persuade 
Theseus to go by sea. But he, it seems, had long since 
been secretly fired by the glory of Hercules, held him in 
. the highest estimation, and was never more satisfied than 
in listening to any that gave an account of him ; espe- 
cially those that had seen him, or had been present at any 
action or saying of his. So that he was altogether in the 
same state of feeling as, m after ages, Themistocles was, 
w en he said that he could not sleep for the trophy of 
Miltiades ; entertaining such admiration for the virtue of 

'''ere all of that 

atirrpfl ^ continual emulation 

related ^ Perform the like. Besides, they were 

dauuhtRT rTp w™ eousins-german. For Jlthra was 
S and Vfttu Lysidice; andLy- 

Hippodamia fnd Ti children of 

WabCtW r *^“"Sht It therefore a dis- 

from -wicked men o^T Purge both land and sea 

ad-pentures that actn ii ^ should fly from the like 

reputed father by a h'"* ’ '^‘®Sracing his 

hrs true one as good endence^f ftp not showing 

by noble and worthy achoL *''® greatness of his birth 

brought with him. the shoes and ae Llrr”’"'" 
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With this mind and these thoughts, he set forward with 
a design to do injury to nobody, hut to lepel and levenge 
himself of all those that should offer any Andfiist of 
all, m a set combat, he slew Peiiphetes, in the neighboi- 
hood of Epidauius, who used a club for his amis, and 
from thence had the name of Coiyiietes, ox the club- 
beaier, who seized upon him, and forbade him to go 
foiwaid in his journey Being pleased with the club, 
he took it, and made it his weapon, contmmng to use 
it as Ileicules did the lion’s skin, on whose shouldeis 
that seived to piove how huge a beast he had killed, and 
to the same end Theseus carried about him this club, 
overcome indeed by him, but now, in his hands, invincible 
Passing on fuithei towards the Isthmus of Peloponnesus, 
he slew Sinnis, often suinamed the Bendei of Pines, aftei 
the same manner m nhich he himself had destioyed many 
others before And this he did without having either 
practised or ever learned the art of bending these tiees, 
to show that natuial strength IS above all ait This Sm- 
nis had a daughter of lemaikable beauty and stature, 
called Penguiie, who, vhen her father was killed, fled, 
and was sought after eveiy where by Theseus, and com- 
ing into a place overgrown with biushwood, shrubs, and 
asparagus-thorn, there, in a cliildlike, innocent mannei, 
prayed and begged them, as if they understood hei, to 
give her shelter, with vows that if she escaped she would 
never cut them down noi bui n them But Theseus call- 
ing upon hei, and giving hei Ins promise that be would 
use her with lespect, and offer hei no injury, she came 
forth, and in due time boie him a son, named Melanippus , 
but afterwards was raained to Deioneus, the son of 
Eurytus the CEchalian, Theseus himself giving her to 
hun loxus, the son of this Melanippus, who was born to 
Theseus, accompanied Ornytus in the colony that he 
carried with him into Cana, whence it is a family usage 
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amongst the people called loxids, both male and female, 
never to burn either shrubs or asparagus-thorn, but to 
respect and honor them. 

The Ciymmyonian sow, which they called Phsea, was a 
savage and formidable wild beast, by no means an enemy 
to be despised. Theseus killed her, going out of bis way 
on purpose to meet and engage her, so that he might not 
seem to perform all his great exploits out of mere neces- 
sity •, being also of opinion that it was the part of a brave 
man to chastise villanous and wicked men when attacked 
by them, but to seek out ‘and overcome the more noble 
wild beasts Others lelate that Phma was a woman, a 


robber full of cruelty and lust, that lived in Crommyon, 
and had the name of Sow given her from the foulness 
of her life and manners, and afterwards was killed by 
Theseus. He slew also Sciron, upon the borders of Megara, 
casting him down from the rocks, being, as most report, ’a 
notorious robber of all passengers, and, as others add, ac- 
cus omed, out of insolence and wantonness, to stretch 
tortniiis feet to strangers commanding them to wash them, 

o ^ with a kick to send them’ down 

in ^ Writers of Megara, however, 

expiesses it « received report, and; as Simonides 

Sciron wiic ’ '"**^*^ '‘U antiquity,” contend that 

SnTsW of nf V of violence, Hut a 

and iust men • t relative and friend of good 
inano£tliei>TMt”i^'^°'^*’*'^®^ say, was ever esteemed a 
rew and Oych- 

'vorsliin- and Honored at Athens witli divine 

unknown to any om” Telamon weie not 

reus, father-inJaw to ^aous'”™ u sofliin-law to Cych- 
and Telamon who xxrav. ^ grandfather to Peleus 

daughter of ^ Sciron them sons of Endeis, the 

therefore, that the he^t^of ’^^as not probable, 

men should make these alliances 
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with one who was woist, giving and leceivmg mutually 
what was of gieatest value and most deal to them The- 
seus, by their account, did not slay Sciion in his first 
journey to Athens, but afteiwaids, when he took EleusiS, 
a city of the Megarians, having cii cum vented Diodes, the 
gbvernoi Such aie the contiadictions in this story In 
jEleusis he killed Cercyon, the Aicadian, m a wiestlmg 
match And going on a little fai thei, in Eiineus, he klW 
Damastes,' otherwise called Prociustes, forcing his body to 
the size of his own bed, as he himself was used to do with 
all stiaiigeis this he did m mutation of Hercules, ivlio 
always returned upon his assailants the same soi t of violence 
that they offered to him , saciificed BusiiiS, kiiled An tarns 
in wrestling, and Cycnus m single combat, and Teimeius 
by brekking his skull in pieces (whence, they say, comes 
the pioveib of “ a Termeiian mischief ”), foi it seems Tei- 
nierus killed passengeis that he met by lunning with his 
head against them And so also Theseus proceeded m the 
punishment of evil men, who undei went the same violence 
fiom him which they had inflicted upon otlieis, justly 
sufteimg aftei the mamiei of their own injustice 

As he went/foi wai d on his joui ney, and was come as fai as 
the 1 ivei Cephibus, some of the i ace of the Phytalidie met him 
and saluted him, and, upon his desiie to use the puiifica- 
tions, then in custom, they peifoxmed them with all the 
usual ceremonies, and, having offeied propitiatoiy saciiflces 
to the gods, invited him and entei tamed him at then house, 
a kindness Avhicli, m all his jouiiiey hitherto, he had not 
met 

On the eighth day of Cionius, now called Ilecatombaion, 
he arrived at Athens, wheie he found the public affairs full 
of all confusion, and divided into paities and factions, 
iEgeus also, and his whole private family, laboiing under 
the same distcmpei , foi Lledea, having fled from Cormth, 
and piomised iEgeus to make him, by her art, c<ipablo of 
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having childien, was living with him She fir^t was n^\arc 
of Theseus, whom as yet ^Egeus did not know, and he be- 
ing in years, full of jealousies and suspicions, and feaiing 
everything by reason of the faction that was then in the 
city, she easily peisuaded him to kill him hy poison at a 
banquet, to which he was to be invited as a stranger. nc> 
coming to the entertainment, thought it not fit to discover 
himself at once, but willing to give his fathei the occasion 
of first finding him out, the meat being on the table, he 
drew his sword as if he designed to cut v ith it ; jEgeus,at 
once recognizing the token, threw down the cup of poison, 
and, questioning his son, embraced him, and ha\’ing gathered 
together all his citizens, owned him publicly befoie them, 
who, on their part, received him gladly for the fame of his 
greatness andbraveiy; and it is said, that when the cup 
fell, the poison was spilt there wheie now is the enclosed 
space in the Delphinium , foi in that place stood iEgeus’s 
house, and the figure of Mercuiy^ on the east side of the 
temple is called the Mercuiy of j35geus’s gate. 

The sons of Pallas, who befoie were quiet, upon expecta- 
tion of recovering the kingdom after ^geus’s death, who 
was without issue, as soon as Theseus ap^ieaied and was 
acknowledged the successor, highly lesentmg that JEgeus 
first, an adopted son only of Pandion, and not at all related 
to the family of Erechtheus, should be holding the kingdom, 
and that after him, Theseus, a visitor and stranger, should 
be destined to succeed to it, bioke out into open war And 
dividmg themselves into two companies, one pait of them 
marched openly fiom Sphettus, with then father, again si 
city, the other, hiding themselves in the village of 
argettus, lay in ambush, vnth a design to set upon the 
enemy on both sides They had with tliem a crier of the 
-^gnus, named Leos, who discovered to Theseus 
^ e esigns of the Pallantidse He immediately fell 
upon those that lay m ambuscade, and cut them aU off j 
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upon tidings of winch Pallas and his company fled and 
were dispeised 

Fiom hence they say IS deiived the custom among the 
people of the township of Pallene to have no maiiiages 
01 any alliance with the people of Agnus, noi to suffer the 
ciieis to pionounce in then pioclamations the woids used 
in all othei paits of the counti y, Acouctc Leoi (Ilear ye 
people), hating the very sound of Leo, because of the treason 
of Leos 

Theseus, longing to be m action, and desirous also to make 
himself populai, left Athens to flight with the bull of Maia- 
thon, which did no small nnschiet to the inhabitants of 
Tetiapohs And having oveicome it, he biought it alive 
in tiiumph thiough the city, and after waids sacrificed it to 
the Delplnman Apollo The stoiy of Ilecale, also, of hei 
receiving and enter taming Theseus in this expedition, seems 
to be not altogether void of tiuth , for the towmships lound 
about, meeting upon a certain day, used to offer a saciifice 
which they called Ilecalesia, to Jupitei Ilecaleius, and to 
pay honoi to Ilecale, wdiom, by a diminutive name, they 
called Hecalene, because she, while enter taming Theseus, 
who was quite a youth, addressed him, as old people do,, 
with similai endeaiing diminutives, and having made a 
vow to Jupitei foi him as liew'as going to the fight, that, if 
he 1 etui ned 111 safety, she would offer saciifices in thanks 
of it, and dying befoi e he came back, she had these honors 
given her by way of letuiii foi hei hospitality, by the com- 
mand of Theseus, as Philochoius tells us 

ITot long after arrived the thud time from Crete the 
collectors of the tribute which the Athenians paid them 
upon the following occasion Androgens having been 
treacherously murdered in the confines of Attica, not only 
Minos, his father, put the Athenians to extreme distress by 
a'perpetual war, but the gods also laid w^aste their country , 
both famme and pestilence lay heavy upon them, and even 
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their rivers were dried up. Being told by the oracle that, 
if they appeased and reconciled Minos, the anger of the 
gods would cease and they should enjoy rest from the 
miseries they labored under, they sent heralds, and with 
much supplication were at last reconciled, entering into an 
agreement to send to Crete every nine years a tribute of 
seven young men and as many virgins, as most writers 
agree in stating ; and the most poetical story adds, that the 
j\Iinotaur destroyed them, or that, wandering in the laby- 
rinth, and finding no possible means of getting out, they 
miserably ended their lives there ; and that this Minotaur 
was (as Euripides hath it) 


A mingled form where two strange shapes combined, 
And different natures, hull and man, were joined. 


But Philochorus says that the Cretans will by no means 
allow the truth of this, but say that the labyrinth was only 
an ordinary prison, having no other bad quality but that it 
secured the prisoners from escaping, and that Minos, having 
inshtuted pmes in honor of Androgens, gave, as a reward 
to the victors, these youths, who in the mean time were 
kept in the labyrinth; and that the first that overcame in 

greatest power and command 
among them, named Taurus, a man of no merciful or gentle 

m ro n ^ were made his 

Fn the aL.mF fi " i , ” Aristotle himself, 

the Bolt™™. -I fT of government of 

not sla n ^ yoofh® were 

acquit theni^rivF! „’f * Cretans, in former times, to 

veic iLcd to send an V"”'®'’* “'‘'fOi 

to Delphi, and that sonie* de fl''st-fruits of their men 
slave. rg , scendants of these Athenian 

minhle to gel (hen In me- (T™ them, and, 

^ “1 ‘"'"ff f’^ore, removed from thence, first 
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into Italy, and settled about .Tapygia, fioin thence again, 
that they retno-sed toThiace, and wcie named llottimans , 
and that thib IS the leason \\hy, in a ceitam saciifice, the 
Bottnean girls sing a hjmn beginning Let m qo to Athens 
This may show ns how' dangetons it is to incur the hostility 
of a city that is misti ess of eloquence and song For Minos 
w as alw aj s ill spoken of, and lepiesentcd ever as a very 
wicked man, in the Athenian theaties, neither did Ilesiod 
avail him hj calling him “the most loyal Shnos,” nor 
Homer, who styles him Jupiter's familiar /rienr?, ” the 
tragedians got the better, and from the vantage ground 
of the stage showered down obloquj upon him, as a man 
of cinelty and Molcncc , wheieas, m fact, he appears to 
have been a king and a lawgiter, and Bhadamanthus, a 
judge under him, administering the statutes that he 
01 darned 

How', wdien the time of the third tiibute was come, and 
the fatheis wdio had any young men foi their sons w’eie to 
proceed by lot to the choice of those that w'eie to be sent, 
there arose fiesli discontents and accusations against ^geus 
among the people, wdio Avere full of giief and indignation 
thathew'ho was the cause of all then miseiieswas the 
only person exempt from the punishment, adopting and 
settling his kingdom upon a bastard and foreign son, he 
took no thought, they said, of then destitution and loss, 
notof bastaids, but law'ful children These things sensibly 
affected Theseus, who, thinking it but just not to disregard, 
but lathei partake of, the sufferings of Ins fellow-citizens, 
ofteied Innibelf for, one wnthout any lot All else were 
struck with adrnuation for the nobleness and with love for 
the goodness of the act , and AEgeus, after prayers and en- 
treaties, finding him inflexible and not to be -persuaded, 
proeeeded to the choosing of the rest by lot Hellanicus, 
however, tells us that the Athenians did not send the young 
men and virgins by lot, but that Mmos himself used to 
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come and make his own choice, and pitched upon 'I'heseus 
before all others ; according to the conditions agreed upon 
between them, namely, that the Athenians should furnish 
them with a ship^ and that the young men that were 
to sail with him should carry no weapons of war; hut 
that if the Minotaur was destroyed, the tribute should 
cease. 

On the two former occasions of the payment of the 
tribute, entertaining no hopes of safety or return, they sent 
out the ship with a black sail, as to unayoidable destruc- 
tion ; but now, Theseus encouraging his father, and speak- 
ing greatly of himself, as confident that he should kill the 
hlinotaur, he gave the pilot another sail, which was white, 
commanding him, as he returned, if Theseus were safe, to 
make use of that ; but if not, to sail with the black one, 
and to hang out that sign of his misfortune Simonides 

says that the sail which ^geus delivered to the pilot was 
not white, but 


Scarlet, in the juicy hloom 
Of the hvmg oak-tree steeped, 


and that this was to be the sign of their escape. Phereclus, 
^ iQ^rsyas, accordmg to Simonides, was pilot of the 
q Philochorus says Theseus had sent him by 

Salamis, l^ausithons to be his steersman, and 
'IS prow, the Athenians having 

Scirns dTtwri^' themselves to navigation; and that 
was his dnncriif young men, Menesthes, 

and Phspav^-h chapels of Mausithous 

* the temple of Seims, 

SI"”’ ?£ £ 

havmgr rer pivpfi r, 4- being cast, and Theseus 

fell, he went to Tl 1 ^^^se upon whom it 

tor them to Anollo nf ^ and made an offering 

is suppliant’s badge, which was a 
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bough of a consecrated oine-lice, with white wool tied 
about it 

Having thus perfoimed his de\otion, he went to sea, the 
sixth day of Munj chion, on vhicli day even to this time 
the Athenians sent then mi gins to the same temple to 
make supplication to the gods It is faither lepoited that 
he was commanded by the oi.icle of Delphi to make Venus 
his guide, and to invoke hei as the companion and con- 
ductress of his ^ oyage, and that as he v as sacrificing a slie- 
goat to her by the seaside, it vas suddenly changed into 
a he, and foi this cause that goddess had the name of 
Epiti agia 

"When he aimed at Crete, as most of the ancient his- 
torians as well us poets tell us, having a clue of thread 
given him by Aiiadne, vho had fallen in love with him, 
and being instructed by her liow to use it so as to conduct 
bun through the v mdings of the labyi inth, he escaped out 
of it and slew the Minotaur, and sailed back, taking along 
with him Aiiadne and the young Athenian captives 
Pherecydes adds that he boied holes in the bottom of the 
Crekm ships to hinder then puisuit Demon writes that 
Taurus, the chief capt<un of Minos, v as slam by Theseus 
at the mouth of the port, m a naval combat, as he was 
sading out foi Athens But Pliilochoi us gives us the story 
thus That at the setting foi th of the yearly games by 
King Minos, Taui us was expected to cai i y away the pri^e, 
as he had done befoie , and was much grudged the honor 
His charactei and manneis made Ins powei hateful, and he 
was accused moieovei of tooneai fainiliai ity with Pasiphac, 
for which lea&on, when Theseus desired the combat, 
Minos leadily complied And as it was a custom m Ciete 
that the women also should be admitted to the sight of 
these games, Aiiadne, being present, was struck with ad- 
miration of the manly beauty of Theseus, and the vigor 
and address which he showed in the combat, overcoming 
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all that encountered with him. l^Iinos, too, being extremely 
pleased with him, especially because be had overibrown 
and disgraced Taurus, voluntaiily gave up the young cap- 
tives to Theseus, and i emitted the tribute to the Athenians. 
Clidemus gives an account peculiar to himself, veiy ambi- 


tiously, and beginning a great way back : That it was a 
decree consented to by all Greece, that no vessel from any 
place, containing above five jiersona, should be permitted to 
sail, Jason only excepted, who was made captain of the great 
ship Argo, to sail about and scour the sea of pirates But 
Dgedalus having escaped from Ciete, and flj'iiig by sea to 
Athens, Minos, contrary to this decree, pursued him with 
his ships of war, was forced by a storm uxioii Sicily, and 
there ended his life After his decease, Deucalion, his son, 
desiring a quarrel with the Athenians, sent to them, de- 
manding^ that they should delivei up Dsedalus to him, 
threatening, upon their refusal, to put to death all the 
young Athenians whom his father had received as hostages 
rom the city. To this angry message Theseus returned 
a very gentle answer, excusing himself that he could not 
e iver up Daedalus, who was nearly related to him, being 

Merope, the daughter 
meanwhile he secretly prepared a 
a village of the Thymoetadae, 

other -narf any common roads, the 

that so ^^^^^^ather Pittheus’s means at Troezen, 

secrecy As might he carried on with the greatest 

sail havino- readiness, he set 

for his euidPs ^^dalus and other exiles from Crete 

that they wero^f^^’ imagining when they saw his fleet 

itiaae himself master nf «,! I f 7. ^ 

a descent, reached Gnossus ™™®<iiately making 

and, in a battle before tbe of his coming, 

e gates of the labyrinth, put Deu- 
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calion and all Ins guards to the sword The government 
hy this means falling to Ariadne, he made a league with 
hei, and leceived the captives, of her, and ratified a per- 
petual fiiendship between the Athenians and the Cretans, 
whom he, engaged uiidei an oath never again to commence 
any wai with Athens 

Tlieie aie yet many othei tiaditions about these things, 
and as many concerning Ariadne, all inconsistent with each 
othei Some relate that she hung hei self, being deserted 
by Theseus Others that, she was earned away by his 
sailors to the isle of Xaxos, and mariied to ,0Enaius, priest 
of Bacchus , and that Theseus left her because he fell in 
love with another, 

Tor Ogle’s lo^o was burning in his breast, 

a veise which Ileieas, the Jlegaiian, says was formerly in 
the poet Hesiod’s woiks, but put out by Pisistratus, m like 
manner as he added in Homer’s Eaismg of the Dead, to 
gratify the Athenians, the line 

Theseus, Pinthous, mighty son of gods 

Others say Ariadne had sons al'^o by Theseus, OEnopion 
and Staphylus , and among these is the poet Ion of Chios, 
who writes of his own native city — 

Which once iEnopion, son of Theseus built 

I f 

But the more famous of the, legendaryj stories everybody 
(as I may say) has in his mouth In Pseon, however, the 
Amathusian, there is a story, given, diffeiing from the rest 
For he writes that Theseus, being driven by a storm upon 
the isle of Cyprus, and having , aboard with him Ariadne, 
big with child, and extiemely, discomposed, with the rolling 
of the sea, set her on shore, and left her theie alone, to 
return himself and help the, ship, when, on a sudden, a 
violent wind cairied him again out to sea That the 
women ,of the island received Ariadne very kindly, and did 



all they could to console and alleviate l>or distress at, being 
left behind That they counterfeited kind 
delivered them to her, as sent from Theseus, and, wi 
she fell m labor, were diligent in performing to her c\ei} 
needful service , but that she died before she coiihl oc 
delivered, and was honoiahly interred. Thai soon alie 
Theseus returned, and was greatly afllicled for her loss, 
and at his departure left a sum of money among the peop e 
of the island, oideiing them to do sacrifice to Ai iadne; an ^ 
caused two little images to he made and dedicated to liei, 
one of silver and the other of hi ass. IMoreovcr, that on 
the second day of Gorpiaius, which is sacred to Ai iadne, 
they have this ceremony among their sacrifices, to have a 
youth he down and with Ins voice and gesture represent 
the pains of a woman in travail; and that the Amatliusians 
call the grove in which they show her tomb the grove of 
Venus Ariadne 

Differing yet from this account, some of the Naxians 
write that there were two Minoses and two Aiiadnes, one 
of whom, they say, was married to Bacchus, in the isle of 
lifaxos, and bore the children Staphylus and his brother *, 
but that the other, of a later age, was carried off by Theseus, 
and, being afterwards deserted by him, retired to Naxos, 
with her nurse Corcyna, whose grave they yet show That 
this Ariadne also died there, and was worshipped hy the 
island, hut in a different manner from the former ; tor her 
day is celebrated with general 3oy and revelling, but all the 
sacrifices performed to the latter are attended with mourn- 
ing and gloom 


Now Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at Delos, 
and having sacrificed to the god of the island, dedicated to 
the temple the image of Venus which Ariadne had given 
him, and danced with the young Athenians a dance that, 
in memory of him, they say is still preserved among the 
inhabitants of Delos, consisting in certain measured turn- 
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mgs and leturmngs, imitative of the windmgs and twist- 
mgs of the labyrinth And this dance, as Dicaearchus 
■writes, IS called among the Delians the Crane This he 
danced aiound the Ceratonian Altai, so called fiom its 
consistmg of hoi ns taken from the left side of the head 
They say also that he instituted games in Delos, where he 
was the flist that began the custom of giving a palm to the 
victors 

When they were come near the coast of Attica, so great 
was the ]oy foi the happy success of then voyage, that 
neither Theseus himself noi the pilot remembeied to hang 
out the sail which should have been the token of their 
safety to iEgeus, who, in despan at the sight, threw him- 
self headlong from a rock, and perished in the sea But 
Theseus being arrived at the poit of Phalerum, paid there 
the sacrifices which he had vowed to the gods at his setting 
out to sea, and sent a herald to the city to cany the news 
of his safe return At his entrance, the herald found the 
people for the most part full of grief for the loss of their 
king , others, as may well he believed, as full of ]oy for the 
tidings that he hi ought, and eager to welcome him and 
crown him with garlands for his good news, which he m- 
deed accepted of, but hung them upon his herald’s staft , 
and thus returning to the seaside befoie Theseus had 
finished his libation to the gods, he stayed apart for fear of 
disturbing the holy iites , but, as soon as the libation was 
ended, went up and related the king’s death, upon the 
heaiuig of which, with great lamentations and a confused 
tumult of grief, they ran with all haste to the city And 
fiom hence, they saj', it comes that at this day, m the feast 
of Oschophoiia, the lieiald is not crowned, but his staff, 
and all who aie present at the libation cry out eleleii, toit, 
wu, the first of which confused sounds is commonly used 
by men in haste, or at a tiiumph, the othei is propei to 
people in consternation oi disorder of mind 
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Thebeus, after the funcial of his father, paid his vo\^.s to 
Apollo the seventh day of Py.inepsion ; for on that day the 
youth that 1 etui ned with him .safe fiom Ciete made their 
entry into the city. They say, aho, iiiat ilic custom of boil- 
ing pulse at this feast is dcri\cd fiom hence ; because the 
young men that escaped put iill that Mas left of Iheir pio- 
vision together, and, boiling it m one common pot, feasted 
themselves with it, and ale it all up togetlior. Hence, also, 
they cany in procession an olive br.inch bound about M'ith 
wool (such as they then made use of in tlicir supplications), 
which they call Enesione, cro\Yned with all soils of fiuits, 
to signify that scarcity and barrenness m as ceased, singing 
in their procession this song 

Eiresiono bring figs, and Eiresiono bring lo.avos , 

Bnng us honey m pints, and oil to rub on our bodies, 

a strong flagon, ot wmo, foi all to go mollo\\ to bod on 


Although some hold opinion that this ceremony ns lelained 
in memoi y of the Heiaclidae, tvho M’'eie thus enieitained 
an rought up hy the Athenians But most are of the 
opinion which we have given above. 

^herein Iheseus and the youth of Athens re- 
do wn o ^ by the Athenians 

Demetrius Phaleieus, foi they 
and btinrf r ° 1 , planks as they decayed, putting in new 

“e r JL i" ' this ship 

loBical aiip,h ™ f among the philosophei s, for the 

the shin rema'^ °i glow ; one side holding that 

it was not the^ame ^ 

to1wsX*thefn?“^'’P’^°"^’ the feast of boughs, which 
hy The!Z ChTr “ first instituted 

^grns whmh W w the full number of 

two youths of his rp to he earned away, hut selected 
y os of his acquaintance, ot fair and womanish faces, 
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but of a manly and foiwaid spiiit, and having, by fiequent 
baths, and avoiding the heat and scoiching of the sun, 'with 
a constant use of all the ointments and washes and dresses 
that serve to the adorning of the head oi smoothing the 
skin or impioving the complexion, in a mannei changed 
them from what they weie before, and having taught them 
farther to counteifeit the vei5^ voice and cairiage ’and gait 
of viigins so that there could not be the least difference 
perceived, he, undiscoveied by any, put them into the 
number of the Athenian maids designed foi Ciete At his 
return, he and these two youths led up a solemn procession, 
in the same habit that is now woin by those who cany the 
vme-bianches These branches they cany in honoi of 
Bacchus and Aiiadne, for the sake of then stoiy befoie 
related, oi rather because they happened to return m 
autumn, the time of gatheiing the grapes The women, 
whom they call Deipnoplieise, or supper-carneis, are taken 
mto these ceremonies, and assist at the sacrifice, m remem- 
brance and imitation of the mothers of the young men and 
virgins upon whom the lot fell, for thus they lan about 
brmgmg bread and meat to theu children , and because the 
women then told their sons and daughters many tales and 
stories, to comfort and encouiage them uiidei the danger 
they were going upon, it has still continued a custom'that 
at this feast old fables and tales should be told For these 
particularities we are indebted to the histoiy of Demon 
There was then a place chosen out, and a temple erected m 
it to Theseus, and those families out of whom the tribute 
of the youth was gathered weie appointed to pay a tax to 
the temple for sacrifices to him And the house of th’e 
PhytalidsB had the overseeing of these sacrifices, Theseus 
doing them that honor in recompense of then former hos- 
pitality 

Now, after the death of his fatliei Aegeus, foimiug in his 
mmd a great and wonderful design, he gathered together 
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all tlie inliabitanis o£ Attica into one town, and ^ 
one people of one city, wlieica'> before they n 
and were not easy to assemble upon any aflaii ^ o 
mon interest. Nay, differences and even 
enrred between them, which be by hispeiMiasions . I P ‘ 
going from township to township, and fiom , 

And those of a more pi i vale and mean condi ion 
embracing snch good advice, to those of giealci poiv 
promised a commonwealth without monarchy, a 
or people’s government, in wduch he should only 
tinned as their commander in ivar and the piotcctoi o i 
laws, all things else being equally distributed among jcn ^ 
— ^and by this means brought a pai t of them ovei to i ^ 
proposal. The rest, feaiing his powder, which was aliof^^l 
grown very formidable, and knowdng his courage and res 
olution, chose rather to he persuaded than foiced into a 
compliance He then dissolved all the distinct state-house'', 
council halls, and magistracies, and built one common state- 
house and council hall on the site of the piesent nppsc 
town, and gave the name of Athens to tlie wdiole state, 
ordaining a common feast and sacrifice, wdiich he calie 
Panathensea, oi the sacrifice of all the united Athenians 
He instituted also another saci ifice called Me toecia, or Feast 
of Migration, which is yet celebrated on the sixteenth 
day of Hecatombseon Then, as he had promised, he laid 
down his regal power and proceeded to order a common- 
wealth, entering upon this great work not without advice 
from the gods For having sent to consult the oracle of 
Delphi concerning the fortune of his new government and 
city, he received this answer • 


Son of the Pitthean maid, 

To your town the terras and fates. 
My father gives of many states 
Be not anxious nor afraid ; 

The bladder will not fail to swim 
On the waves that compass hlm^ 
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Whicli oracle, they Say, One of the sibyls long after did m 
a manner lepeat to the Athenians, ui this verse — 

The bladder may be dipt, but not be drowned 

Faither yet designing to enlarge his city, he mvited all 
strangers to come and enjoy equal pimleges with the na- 
tives, and it IS said that the common form, Oome hither, all 
ye people, was the words that Theseus proclaimed when he 
thus set up a commonwealth, in a mannei, for all nations 
Yet he did not suftei his state, by the piomiscuous mul- 
titude that flowed in, to be turned into confusion and be 
left without any ordei oi degree, but was the flrst that 
divided the Commonwealth into three distinct ranks, the 
noblemen, the husbandmen, and artificers To the nobility 
he committed the care of leligion, the choice of magistrates, 
the teaching and dispensing of the laws, and mteipretation 
and diiection in all sacred matteis, the whole city bemg, 
as it weie, leduced to an exact equality, the nobles excelling 
the lest in honoi, the husbandmen in profit, and the artifi- 
cers in numbei And that Theseus was the flrst, who, as 
Aristotle says, out of an inclination to popular government, 
parted with the legal power, Homer also seems to testify, 
in his catalogue of the ships, ivheie he gives the name of 
People to the Athenians only 
He also corned money, and stamped it with the image of 
an ox, either in memory of the Marathonial bull, or of 
Taurus whom he vanquished, oi else to put his people m 
mind to follow husbandry , and from this com came the 
expression so fiequent among the Greeks, of a thing being 
worth ten oi a bundled oxen After this he jomed Megaia 
to Attica, and elected that famous pillar on the Isthmus, 
which beais an inscription of two lines, showing the bounds 
of the two countries that meet there On the east side the 
insciiption lb, — 

, Peloponnosus there, Ionia here, 

and on the west side, — 

Peloponnesus here, Ionia there 
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He also instituted the games, in emulation of Hercules, be- 
ing ambitious that as the Greeks, by that hero’s appoint- 
ment, celebrated the Olympian games to the honor of 
Jupiter, so by his institution, they should celebrate the 
Isthmian to the honor of Neptune For those that were 
there before observed, dedicated to Melicerta, were per- 
formed privately in the night, and had the form rather of 
a religious rite than of an open spectacle or public feast. 
There are some who say that the Isthmian games were 
first instituted in memory of Sciron. Tlieseus thus making 
expiation for his death, upon account of the nearness of 
kindred between them, Sciron being the son of Canethus 
and Heniocha, the daughter of Pittheus , though others 
write that Sinnis, not Sciron, was their son, and that to his 
honor, and not to the other’s, these games were ordained by 
Theseus. At the same time he made an agreement with the 
oiinthians, that they should allow those that came from 
Athens to the celebration of the Isthmian games as much 
space of honor before the rest to behold the spectacle in, 

brought them thither, stretched 
its full extent, could cover , so Hellanicus and Andro of 
Halicarnassus have established 

“to the Euxine Sea, Philochorus 
Lt S ° It with Hercules, offer- 

had Antiope Amazons, and 

the OTP-ifpr T reward of his valor , but 

andHeiodorus write^th^f^i?™ Pherecydes, Hellanicus, 
after Ileicules ’with a nn voyage many years 

took the Ani4nn under his own command, and 

wedo nottari^^^^^^ u^ore probable stor^, for 

him in this action ^ ^bose that accompanied 

that, to take L: P^^^oner. Bion adds, 

the Amazons he ’save: n • ^ deceit and fly away; for 

far from aVoidmg TteeLTh 
coasts, that thev spnf n ^^uen he touched upon their 
^ bim presents to his ship^ but he, 
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having invited Antiope, who brought them, to come aboard^ 
immediately set sail and earned her away An author 
named Meneciates, that wrote the History of Nicae in 
Bitliynia, adds, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard his 
vessel, cruised foi some time about those coasts, and that 
there were m the same ship tliiee young men of Athens, 
that accompanied him in this voyage, all brothers, whose 
names were Euxieos, Thoas, and Soloon The last of these 
fell desperately in love with Antiope, and, escaping the 
notice of the lest, revealed the secret only to one of his 
most intimate acquaintances, and employed him to disclose 
his passion to Antiope She rejected his pietences with a 
very positive denial, yet treated the matter with much 
gentleness and disci etion, and made no complaint to The- 
seus of anything that had happened , but Soloon, the thing 
being desperate, leaped into a river near the seaside and 
drowned himself As soon as Theseus was acquainted 
With his deatli, and his unhappy love that was the cause 
of it, he was extremely distressed, and, in the height of his 
giief, an oracle which he had formeily received at Delphi 
came into his mind , foi he had been commanded by the 
priestess of Apollo Pythius, that wherever in a strange 
land he was most sorrowful and under the greatest afflic- 
tion, he should build a city there, and leave some of his 
followers to be governors of the place For this cause he 
there founded a city, which he called, from the name of 
Apollo, Pythopolis, and, in honor of the unfortunate youth, 
he named the river that runs by it Soloon, and left the two 
surviving brothers iiitiusted with the caieof the govern- 
ment and laws, joining with them Heimus, one of the no- 
bility of Athens, from whom a place in the city is called, the 
House of Hermus , though by an error in the accent it has 
been taken, for the House of Hermes, or IMercury,’ and 
the honor that was designed to the hero, transferred to 
the god 

This was the origin and cause of the Amazonian invasion 
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of Attica, which would seem to have been no slight or 
womanish enterprise For it is impossible that they should 
have placed their camp in the very cit3% and joined battle 
close by the Pnyx and the hill called IMiisenm, unless, 
having first conquered the country round about, they had 
thus with impunity advanced to the city. That they made 
so long a journey by land, and passed the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus, when frozen, as Ilellanicus wiites, is difficult to be 
believed That they encamped all but in the citj' is cei tain, 
and may be sufficiently confirmed by the names that tlie 
places hereabout yet retain, and the graves and monuments 
of those that fell in the battle Both armies being in sight, 
there was a long pause and doubt on each side which 
should give the first onset ; at last Theseus, having sacri- 
ficed to Fear, in obedience to the 'command of an oracle he 
had received, gave them battle, and this happened in the 
^^^dromion, in which to this very day the 
t enians celebrate the Feast Boedromia Clidemus, de- 
sirous to be very ciicumstantial, writes that the left wing 
nsiUo/ A moved towards the place which is yet 

towards the Pnyx, near 
himd th^M Athenians, issuing from 

that wprp 1 and that the gra'ves of those 

Sliest that leads to 

fodo^n and to i n Chal- 

way before tl? Athenians were routed, and gave 

pSes hut the temple of the 

Ardettus, and the coming in from the Palladium, 

and heat them hack hito the*"''? charged their right wing, 
number of the Ama f'^nts, in which action a great 

-onths, a peLt wa^e' ^ 

diation of Hippoiyta ^fnr ^ between them by the me- 

whom Theseus married ^/^^orian calls the Amazon 

^’rite that she was slain Antiope), though others 

- flghtmg hy Theseus’s side and th while 

} d that the pillar which stands 
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"by the temple of Olympian Earth was erected to hei honoi 
Nor IS it to he wondeied at, that m events of such anti- 
quity, history should he in disoidei Foi mdeed we are 
also told that those of the Amazons that weie wounded 
were privately sent away by Antiope to Chalcis, where 
many by her care recovered, but some that died were buried 
there in the place that is to this time called Amazonium 
That this war, howevei, Avas ended by a tieaty is evident, 
both from the name of the place adjoining to the temple of 
Theseus, called, fiom the solemn oath there taken, Hoi- 
comosium , and also fiom the ancient sacrifice which used 
to he celebrated to the Amazons the day before the Feast 
of Theseus The Megarians also show a spot in their 
city where some Amazons Aveie buried, on the way from the 
market to a place called Rhus, wheie the buildmg in the 
shape of a lozenge stands It is said, likewise, that others 
of them were slam near Chseionea, and buried neai the 
little rivulet f 01 meily called Tbermodon, but now Hagmon, 
of which an account is given in the life of Demosthenes 
It appears fuither that the passage of the Amazons through 
Thessaly was not without opposition, foi there are yet 
shown many tombs of them near Scotussa and Cynos- 
cephalse 

This IS as much as is woith telling concerning the Ama- 
zons Foi the account -which the authoi of the poem called 
the Tlieseid gives of this using of the Amazons, how An- 
tiope, to levenge heiself upon Theseus for refusmg her and 
mairymg Phsedia, came down upon the city with her tram 
of Amazons, whom Hercules slew, is manifestly nothing 
else but fable and invention It is tine, mdeed, that The- 
seus mairied Phaedra, but that was after the death of An- 
tiope, by Avhom he had a son called Hippolytus, oi, as 
Pmdai wiites, Demophon The calamities which befel 
Phaedia and this son, since none of the historians have con- 
tradicted the tragic poets that have wiitten of them, we 
must suppose happened as represented uniformly by them. 
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There are also othei* ttaditioiis of the marriages of The- 
seus, neither honorable in their occasions hot fortunate in 
their events, which yet were never represented in the Greek 
plays. For he is said to have carried off Anaxo, a Trce- 
zenian, and having slain Sinnis and Cercyon, to have 
ravished their daughters , to have married Feriboea, the 
mother of Ajax, and then Phereboea, and then loxie, the 
daughter of I^jhicles. And further, he is accused of de- 
serting Ariadne (as is before related), being in love with 
-^gle, the daughter of Panopeus, neither justly nor honor- 
ably ; and lastly, of the rape of Helen, which filled all 
Attica with war and blood, and was in the end the occa- 
sion of his banishment and death, as will presently be 
related 


Herodorus is of opinion, that though there were many 
famous expeditions undertaken by the bravest men of his 

never joined in any of them, once only 
taur^ 1 ’ ^^Pithse, in their war against the Cen- 

chisandMpi^ say that he accompanied Jason to Col- 

tharhen^ Calydonian hoar, and 

ttthe hL J'r.®*” woveri, mtLkoui Tkeseus ; 

many glonous of any one, performed 

mg, m is a secoZ &rZt B. T ‘ 

This ^ slam before 

of arms, but by pluasfonlT ‘'^^gedy’says, by force 

position, for SO thp ^^‘^^^^^^^^gi’eementandcom- 
Philochorus add*^ historians write; 

ever was the first treaty that 

tot in the Ctofv if® °f the dead, 

who first gave leave In shown that it was he 

The burying.pig^Qgg enemies to carry off their slain. 

the village called Elenihe yet to be seen in 

Eleusis, where Theseim the commanders at 

^^«t«s, Th\™®4®"® them a place, to obUge 

^ of Euripides in his Suppliants is dia- 
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proved by JSschylus in bis 'Eleusmians, where Theseus 
himself relates the facts as here told 
The celebiated friendship between Theseus and Piiithotls 
IS said to have been thus begun the fame of the strength 
and valor of Theseus being spiead through Greece, Piii- 
thotts was desirous to make a trial and proof of it himself, 
and to this end seized a heid of oxen which belonged to 
Theseus, and was driving them away from Maiathon, and, 
when the news was brought that Theseus pursued him in 
ajrms, he did not fly, but turned back and went to meet 
him But as soon as they had viewed one another, each so 
admired the gracefulness and beauty, and was seized with 
such respect for the courage of the othei, that they forgot 
all thoughts of fighting , and Pirithotls, first stretehing out 
his hand to Theseus, bade, Kira be kludge in this fcase him- 
self and promised to submit %vilhngly to any penalty he 
should impose ' But Theseus not only forgave him all, but 
entreated him to' be his friend and brothei in aims, and 
they ratified then friendship by oaths Aftei this Piii- 
thotls maiiied Deidamia, and mvited Theseus to the wed- 
tog, entreatmg lum to come and see his country, and make 
acquaintance with the Lapithae , he had at the same time 
invited the Centaurs to the feast, who growing hot ivith 
wine and begmiung to be msolent and wild, ahd offeimg 
violence to the women, the Lapith® took immediate revenge 
upon them, slaying many of them upon the place, and after- 
wards, having overcome them in battle, drove the whole 
race of them but of their country, Theseus all along taking 
their part and fighting on then side But Heiodorus gives 
a difieient i elation of these things , that Theseus came not 
to the assistance of the Lapithm till the war was already 
begun , and that it was in this journey that he had theflist 
sight of Hercules, having made it lus business to find him 
out at Tiachis, where he had chosen to rest himself after 
all his ■wandeiings and his labors , and that this inteiview 
was honorably performed on each part, with extieme 
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respect, and good-will, and admiration of each other. Yet 
it is more credible, as others write, that there were, before, 
frequent interviews between them, and that it was by the 
means of Theseus that Hercules was initiated at Eleusis, 
and purified before initiation, upon account of several rash 
actions^ of his former life 

Theseus was now fifty years old, as Hellanicus states, when 
he carried off Helen, who was yet too young to be married. 
Some writers, to take away this accusation of one of the 
greatest crimes laid to his charge, say, that he did not steal 
away Helen himself, but that Idas and Lynceus were the 
ravishers, who brought her to him, and committed her to 
is (^arge, and that, therefore, he refused to restore her at 
the demand of Castor and Pollux ; or, mdeed, they say her 
mvn father, Tyndarus, had sent her to be kept by him, for 

the son of Hippocoon, who would have 
9- way by force when she was yet a child. But 
T 1 AO account, and that which has most wit- 

Pirithous went both 
she waci fi^ and, having seized the young' lady as 

her ^ temple Diana Orthia, fled away with 

and Pirithni,« u ^^^ther than to Tegea ; and Theseus 

through Peloponn^fs leaving passed 

selves that he t, ’ agreement between them- 

llelen to ^l^ould fall should have 

mg another for hSs friend”’^' Th^ “ proour- 

conveyed her to i 'Qvon Theseus, who 

delivered hei to onp being yet marriageable, and 

Irar mg sent Ills mother Aphidnus, and, 

desiied him to Vppt. ^^ter to take care of her, 

hnow vhere they were^-^ ^ 

''entice to his friend Pir fu ^ return the same 

journey U) Kpi^ug accompanied him m his 

•Molossians’ Lughter. v- 

his own name being 
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Aidoneus, oi Plutx), called liis wife Proserpina, and his 
daughtei Coia, and a gieat dog, which he kept, Ceiberus, 
with whom he ordeied all that came as smtois to his 
daughter to fight, and piomised hei to him that should 
oveicome the beast But having been infoimed that the 
design of Piiithotis and his companion was not to couit his 
daughter, but to force hei away, he caused them both to be 
seized, and threw Piiithollb to he torn in pieces by his dog, 
and put Theseus into prison, and kept him 
About this time, Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grand- 
son of Orneus, and great-grandson to Erechtheus, the first 
man that is i ecoi ded to have affected popularity and ingrati- 
ated himself with the multitude, stiired up and exasperated 
the most eminent men of the city, who had long borne a 
secret grudge to Theseus, conceiving that he had robbed 
them of then several little kingdoms and lordships, and 
havmg pent them all up in one city, was using them as his 
sub]ects and slaves He put also the meaner people into 
commotion, telling them, that, deluded with a mere dieam 
of liberty, though indeed they were deprived of both that 
and of their proper homes and rehgious usages, instead of 
many good and gracious kings of then own, they had 
given themselves up to be lorded over by a new-comer anc 
a stiangei Whilst he was thus busied m infectmg the 
mmds of the citizens, the wai that Castoi and Pollux 
brought against Athens came veiy opportunely to further 
the sedition he had been promoting, and some say that by 
his persuasions was wholly the cause of then mvading the 
city At then first appioach, they committed no acts of 
hostdity, but peaceably demanded then sister Helen , but 
the Athenians returning answer that they neither had hei 
there noi knew where she was disposed of, they prepaied 
to assault the city, when Academus, having, by whatevei 
means, found it out, disclosed to them that she was secretly 
kept at Aphidme For which leason he was both highly 
honored durmg his life by Castoi and Pollux, and the 
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Lacedemonians, T\lien often in aftm limes they made in- 
enrsions into Attica, and destroyed all the country ronn 
about, spared the Academy for the salcc of Academus Bu 
Licearclius writes that there ueie two Arcadians m the 
army of Castor and Pollux, the one called Etihedemus, and 
the other Marathus ; fiom the first that which is now called 
Academia was then named Eohcdemia, and the Tillage 
Marathon had its name from tlie other, who, to fiildf some 
oracle, voluntarily oftered himself to he made a sacrifice be- 
fore battle. As soon as they were aimived at Aphidnmj they 
overcame their enemies in a set battle, and then assaulted 
and took the town And hei e, they say. Alyciis, the son o 
Sciron, was slain, of the paity of the Dioscuri (Castor an 
Pollux), from whom a place iii Megara, where he was buiiedj 
IS called Alycus to this day. And Ileieas writes that it 
was Theseus himself that killed him, in witness of which 
c cites these verses concerning Alycus *. 


■ttJia Alycus upon ApWdnffi s plain, 

By Theseus in the cause of Helen slain, 

"^ough it IS not at all piobable that Theseus himself was 
w en both the city and his mother were taken 
p idnag being won by Castor and Pollux, and the citj 
thp ^ consternation, Menestheus persuadec 

mariTiPr^r ^ them gates, and leceive them with a 

with nnn he told them, at enniit] 

were henof f Theseus, who had fiist injuied them, ^-nf 
then behn saviouis to all mankind beside An< 

maL tLZi hi those promises ; for, havm! 

-Mel 

nearly related to tn. initiated, since they were 

the same 1;;;*° ^ Heronles was, tvho had-a-eoeive 

andiveie adonf-priib A desire they easily obtamec 

Pylius Thev wp ^ ^Phidnus, as Hercules had been h 
hy a new nam^ also like gods, and were calk 

or from thp* ^aces, either from the cessation of fh 
‘l>ey took that none should suffer an 
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injury, though, there ■was so great an aimy -within the 
■walls , for the phrase andlMS lUiein is used of those who 
look to or caiefor anything, kings for this reason, peihaps, 
are called a,nactes Otheis say, that from the appearance 
of their star in the heavens, they were thus called, for in 
the Attic dialect this name comes very neai the words that 
signify ahom 

Some say that Aithia, Theseus’s mothei, was here taken 
prisonei, and earned to Lacedaemon, and fiom thence went 
away with Helen to Troy, alleging this verse of Homei, to 
prove that she waited upon Helen, — 

.Ethra of Pitthcus born, and large-eyed Clymene 

Others reject this veise as none of Homei’s, as they do 
likewise the whole fable of Munychus, who, the story says, 
was the son of Demophon. and Laodice, born secretly, and 
brought up by jEthra at Tioy But Ister, in the thir- 
teenth book of his Attic Histoiy, gives us an account of 
Ethra, different yet from all the rest that Achilles and 
Patroclus overcame Pans m Thessaly, near the rivei Sper- 
chius, hut that Hector took and plundered the city of the 
Troezemans, and made Ethia prisoner there But this 
seems a groundless tale 

How Hercules, passing hy the Molossians, was entei tamed 
m his way hy Aidoneus the king, who, m conversation, acci- 
dentally spoke of the journey of Theseus and Pirithofis into 
his country, of what they had designed to do, and what 
they were forced to suffer Hercules was much giieved for 
the mglorious death of the one and the miserable condition 
of the other As for Pinthotls, he thought it useless to 
complain , but begged to have Theseus released for his sake, 
and obtained that favor from the king Theseus, being 
thus set at liberty, returned to Athens, where his friends 
were not yet wholly suppressed, and dedicated to Heicules 
all the sacred places which the city had set apart for him- 
self, changing their names from Thesea to Heraclea, four 
3 
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only excepted, as l^hiloclioins writes. And ™' 

mediately to resume tlie first irlaoe m tl'O „lf 

and manage the state as before, he soon founc i ^ 
involved in factions and troubles ; those v bo long la i* 
him had now added to their Initred coiitcinx:)t *, and t enm 
of the people were so generally connpted, that, 
of obeying commands with silence, they exiicctec o 
flattered into their duty lie bad some thougbts to hav^ 
reduced them by foicc, but was overpowered bj'' demagogaets 
and factions And at last, despaii ing of any good success 
of his affairs in Athens, be sent away bis cbildien priva } 
to Eubcea, commending them to the care of Elephenoi) 
the son of Chalcodon ; and he himself having solemn y 
cursed the people of Athens in the village of Gargettiis, m 
which theie yet remains the place called Araterion, or the 
place of cursing, sailed to Scyros, where he bad lands le 
him hy his fathei, and friendship, as lie thought, vdth those 
of the island Lycomedes was then king of Scyros. Tbesens, 
therefore, addressed himself to him and desired to have his 
lands put into his possession, as designing to settle and to 
dwell there, though others say that he came to beg bis 
assistance agamst the Athenians But Lycomedes, either 
jealous of the glory of so great a man, or to gratify Menes- 
theus, having led him up to the highest cliff of the island, 
on pretence of showmg him from thence the lands that be 
desired, threw him headlong down from the rock, and lalled 
im Others say he fell down of himself by a slip of bis 
00 , as e was walking there, accordmg to his custom, after 
suppei At that time there was no notice taken, nor weie 

death, but Menesthens quietly poS' 
in a -nrivM- Athens His sons were brought up 

TroiL accompanied Elephenor to the 

pedition, t4umeVto''Ath Menestheus in that ex- 

ment. Bm ° Athens, and recovered the govern- 

curastances besides several other cir- 

n^tances that moved the Athenians to honor Theseus 
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as a demigod, in the battle ivliicli was fought at Marathon 
against the Medes, many of the soldiers believed they saw 
an apparition of Theseus in arras, rushing on at the head 
of them against the barhaiians And after the Median 
wai, Phssdo being archon of Athens, the Athenians, con- 
sulting the oracle of Delphi, were commanded to gather 
togethei the hones of Theseus, and, laying them in some 
honorable place, keep them as sacred in the city But it 
was very difficult to lecovei these relics, or so much as to 
find out the place where they lay, on account of the inhos- 
pitable and savage teiiipei of the barbarous people that in- 
habited the island Neveitheless, afterwards, when Cimon 
took the island (as is i elated in his life), and had a great 
ambition to find out the place where Theseus was buried, 
he, by chance, spied an eagle upon a rising gioundpeclang 
with her beak and teaiing up the eaitli with her talons, 
when on the sudden it came into his mind, as it were by 
some divine inspiration, to dig theie, and search for the 
bones of Theseus There were found in that place a coffin 
of a man of more than oidinaiy size, and a biazen spear- 
head, and a swoi d lying by it, all which he took aboard his 
galley and hi ought ivith him to Athens Upon winch the 
Athenians, gieatly delighted, went out to meet and receive 
the lelics with splendid jirocessions and saciifices, as if it 
were Theseus himself 1 etui mng ahve to the city He lies 
interred in the middle of the city, neai the present gymna- 
sium His tomb IS a sanctuary and lefuge for slaves, and 
all of those of mean condition that fly from the persecution 
of men m powei, in memoiy that Theseus while he lived 
was an assister and piotectoi of the distressed, and nevei 
refused the petitions of the affiicted that fled to him The 
chief and most solemn sacrifice which they celebrate to him 
IS kept on the eighth daj of Pyanepsion, on which he re- 
turned with the Athenian young men fiom Crete Besides 
which they sacrifice to him on the eighth day of every month, 
either because he returned from Tioezen the eighth day of 
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Hecatom'bseon, as Biodoi'us the geogi (ijiher writes, or else, 
thinking that number to be proper to liiin, because he was 
reputed to be horn of aSTeptune, because they sacrifice to 
Heptune on the eighth day of every month. The number 
eight being the first cube of an even number, and the double 
of the first square, seemed to he an emblem of the stead- 
fast and immovable power of this god, who fiom thence 
has the names of Asphalius and Geciochus, that ib? 
estabhsher and stayer of the earth 


ROMULUS. 

Beom whom, and for what reason, the city of Home, a 
name so great m glory and famous in the mouths of all 
men, was so first called, authors do not agiee. Some are 
0 opinion that the Pelasgians, wandering over the greater 
part of the habitable world, and subduing numerous na- 
lons, feed themselves here, and, from their own great 
m war, called the city Koine. Others, that at the 
rvin ^ some few that escaped and met with ship- 

weie carried upon 

of the came to anchoi off the mouth 

wearv where their wmmen, out of heart and 

highest bbth being proposed by one of the 

name was Roma amongst them, whose 

seating themselves^eai^Pail'r of neoessityj 

while succeeded far hett^ ! 

they found the they could hope, in that 

they not only did i-ii T good, and the people courteous, 

also this. Of Roma other honors, hut added 

been the occ ismn name the citv which she had 

ha.s come donm tta From this, they say, 

custom at Rome for women to salute 
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their kinsmen and husbands with kisses, because these 
women, after they had burnt the ships, made use of such 
endearments Avhen enti eating and pacifying then husbands 
Some agaui say that Roma, fiom whom this city was so 
called, was daughtei of Italus and Leucaiia, oi, by another 
account, of Telajihus, Heicules’s son, and that she was 
mariied to iEneas, oi, accoiding to otheis again, to 
Ascanius, iEneas’s son Some tell us that Romanus, the 
son of IJlysses and Cuce, built it, some, Romus, the son of 
Emathion, Diomede having sent him fiom Tioy , and 
otheis, Romus, king of the Latins, aftei dimng out the 
Tyrihenians, who had come fiom Thessaly into Lydia, and 
from thence into Italy Those veiy authois, too, who, m 
accordance with the safest account, make Romulus give 
the name of the citj, yet diffei concerning his birth and 
family For some say, he Avas son to iEneas and Dexithea, 
daughter of Phoihas, and Avas, Avith his brother Remus, 
in then infancy, carried mto Italy, and, being on the liver 
Avhen the Avaters came down in a flood, all the vessels 
weie cast away except only that where the young children 
were, which being gently landed on a level bank of the 
river, they Aveie both unexpectedly saved, and fiom them 
the place was called Rome Some say, Roma, daughtei of 
the Tro3an lady above mentioned, was married to Latinus, 
Telemachus’s son, and became mother to Romulus , others, 
that Emilia, daughtei of ^neas and LaAonia, had him by 
the god Mais , and others give you mere fables of his 
origin For to Tarchetius, they say, king of Alba, who was 
a most Avicked and cruel man, there appeal ed in his own 
house a strange vision, a male figure that rose out of a 
hearth, and stayed there for many days There was an 
oracle of Tethys in Tuscany which Tarchetius consulted, 
and received an answer that a virgin should give herself to 
the apparition, and that a son should be boin of her, highly 
renowned, eminent for valor, good fortune, and strength of 
body Tarchetius told the prophecy to one of his own 
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daughters, and cominanded lier to do this thing, -which 
she avoiding as an indignitj^ sent her handmaid Tarche- 
tius, hearing this, in great anger imprisoned them both, 
purposing to put them to death, but being deterred from 
murder by the goddess Vesta in a dream, enjoined them 
for their punishment the working a web of cloth, in their 
chains as the}'^ w'^ere, which wdien they finished, they 
should be suffered to marry, but wdiatever tliey w’orked by 
day, Tarchetius commanded others to unravel in the night. 
In the mean time, the w'^aiting-w'oman was delivered of 
two boys, whom Tarchetius gave into the hands of one 
Teratius, with command to destroj’^ them ; he, how'ever, 
carried and laid them by the river side, wdiere a wolf came 
and continued to suckle them, wdiile birds of various sorts 
brought little morsels of food, which they put into their 
mouths ; till a cowdierd, spying them, w^as fiist strangely 
surprise , Dut, ventuimg to diaw nearer, took the chil- 
ren up in his arms. Thus they were saved, and when 
ey giew up, set upon Tarchetius and overcame him. 

IS one,Promathion says, who compiled a history of 


believed and has the 
chief nartieid!""'' ^as first published, in its 

rethus whom T? ’i Greeks by Diodes of Pepa- 

Here a^ain thprp follows in most points. 

runs TreV“tr’ “n 

two brothers: SlitorlTr 

dmde tlnna’s info f Amulius Amulius proposed to 

to the kingdom + shares, and set as equivalent 

from Troy Nnmul gold that were brought 

hanng the monev i kingdom ; hut Amulius, 

tten lumito took bTs V, to do more with that 

and, fearing lelt his great ease, 

her a Vestal, bound in thaf “iSlit have children, made 
ound in that condition forever to live a single 
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and maiden life This lady some call Ilia, others Ehea, 
and others Silvia , howevei, not long after, she Tvas, con- 
trary to the established laws of the Vestals, discoveied to 
be with child, and should have suffeied the most ciuel 
punishment, had not Autho, the king’s daughter, mediated 
with hei father for hei , nevertheless, she was confined, 
and debarred all company, that she might not be delivered 
without the king’s knowledge In time she brought forth 
two boys, of more than human size and beauty, whom 
Amulius, becoming yet more alarmed, commanded a serv- 
'ant to take and cast away , this man some call Faustulus, 
others say Faustulus was the man who brought them up 
He put the children, however, in a small trough, and went 
towards the rivei with a design to cast them in , but, see- 
ing 'the waters much swollen and coming violently down, 
was afraid to go nearer, and dropping the children near 
the bank, went away The iivei overflowing, the flood at 
last bore up the trough, and, gently wafting it, landed 
them on a smooth piece of ground, which they now called 
Cermanus, formerly Germanus, perhaps from Oeimam^ 
which signifies brothers 

Hear this place grew a wild fig-tree, which they called 
Rummahs, either from Romulus (as it is vulgaily thought), 
or from rurmnating, because cattle did usually m the heat 
of the day seek cover under it, and theie chew the cud, oi, 
better, from the suckling of these children theie, for the 
ancients called the dug or teat of any creature i uma , and 
there is a tutelai goddess of the rearing of children whom 
they still call Rumilia, m sacrificing to whom they use no 
wine, but make libations of milk While the infants lay 
here, history tells us, a she-wolf nuised them, and a wood- 
pecker constantly fed and watched them , these creatures 
aie esteemed holy to the god Mars the woodpecker the 
Latins still especially worship and honor Which thmgs, 
as much as any, gave ciedit to what the mother of the 
childien said, that then father was the god Mars , though 
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some say that it was a mistake put upon her by Amulins, 
who himself had come to her diessed up in armor. 

Others think that the first rise of this fable came from 
the children’s nurse, through the ambiguity of lier name ; 
for the Latins not only called wolves lupc/s, but also women 
of loose life, and such an one was the wife of Faustulus, 
who nurtured these children, Acca Larentia b}’’ name. To 
her the Romans ofter sacrifices, and in the month of April 
the priest of Mars makes libations theie; it is called the 
Larentian Feast They honor also another Larentia, for 
the follovung reason The keeper of Hercules’s temple hav- 
ing, it seems, little else to do, proposed to his deity a 
game at dice, laying down that, if he himself won, he 
would have something valuable of the god ; but if he weie 
beaten, he would spread him a noble table, and piocure 
ini a fair lady’s company. Upon these terms, throwing 
nrst for ^e god and then for himself, he found himself 
ea en ^ isliing to pay his stakes honorabh’’, and hold- 
mg himseW bound by wbat he had said, he both provided 

tbp-n V, ^ giyj„g juoney to Larentia, 

a feast in'^the'^t'^ though not publicly known, gave her 

after !ule?i t’ I'"'! 

fome Thfr f 1 were really to 

Xt her and on "“‘I’ ^id truly 

the maTket.plac”™ancl ™ morning to walk to 

salute him, and mWehU he ‘d 

Tarrutius, who was n V named 

without children and had^ m years, fairly rich, 

received LarenS and W f ^ 

her sole heu of all hi 1 ^ 'well, and at his death left 
which she, m her possessions, most of 

the people It was testament, bequeathed to 

J^nd esteemed the mist*^ ^ celebrated 

disappeared near the nla^I ^ suddenly 

huned ; the spot is at tbiQ 7 Larentia lay 

at this day called Yelabrum, because, 
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the river frequently oveiflowmg, they ivent over in feiiy- 
boats somewheie heieabouts to the forum, the Latin ivord. 
foi ferrying being velatw a Others derive the name from 
vdum, a sail , because the exhibitors of public shoU’S used 
to hang the road that leads fiom the forum to the Circus 
Maximus mth sails, beginning at this spot Upon these 
accounts the second Larentia is honored at Rome 
Meantime Paustulus, Amulius’s swineherd, brought up 
the childien without any man’s knowledge , or, as those 
say who wish to Iceep closei to piobabihties, with the 
Icnowledge and secret assistance of Uumitoi , foi it is said, 
they went to school at Gabii, and were well instructed in 
letters, and other accomplishments befitting then birth 
And they were called Romulus and Remus (from ruma, 
the dug), as we had before, because they were found suck- 
mg the wolf In then very infancy, the size and beauty 
of their bodies intimated their natural superiority , and 
when they grew up, they both proved brave and manly, 
attempting all enterprises that seemed hazardous, and 
showing in them a courage altogether undaunted But 
Romulus seemed lather to act by counsel, and to show the 
sagacity of a statesman, and in all his dealings with their 
neighbors, whether relating to feeding of fiocks oi to 
hunting, gave the idea of being boin rather to lule than to 
obey To then comrades and infeiiois they were therefore 
deal , but the king’s servants, his bailiffs and overseers, as 
being in nothing better than themselves, they despised and 
slighted, nor were the least concerned at their commands 
and menaces They used honest pastimes and liberal 
studies, not esteeming sloth and idleness honest and liberal, 

, but rather such exercises as hunting and running, repellmg 
robbers, taking of tlueves, and delivering the wronged and 
oppressed from mjury Foi doing such things they became 
famous 

A quariel occurring betwixt Uumitor’s and Aniulius’s 
cowherds, the lattei, not enduring the driving away of 
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their cattle by the others, fell upon them and put them to 
flight, and lescued the greatest pai t of the prey. At which 
Numitor bemg highly incensed, they little regarded it, 
but collected and took into tiieii company a number of 
needy men and runaway slaves, —acts wdiich looked 
hke the first stages of lebelhon It so happened, that 
when Romulus was attending a sacrifice, being fond 
of sacred rites and divination, Numitor’s herdsmen, 
meeting with Remus on a journey with few companions, 
fell upon him, and aftei some fighting, took him prisoner, 
carried him before iSTumitoi, and there accused him. Ru- 


mitoi would not punish him himself, teaiing liis brothel’s 
anger, but went to Amulius, and desired justice, as he was 
^^uhus s brothel and was affionted by Amulius’s servants. 
The men of Alba likewise lesenting the thing, and thinking 
^ dishonorably used, Amulius wms induced to 

fu ^ise him as he 

therefore took and carried him home, and, 
^1 a-dmiration of the youth’s person, in stat- 
ins' 1T1 exceeding all men, and jierceiv- 

mmd whioh^^f the courage and force of his 

circumstanops ™®^hdued and unmoved by his present 
and actions enterpiises 

him but chipflv qc + ^^swerable to ivhat he saw of 

directing the fl^st stenT thrf ’ “Aueiice aiding and 

ont 01 the meie wlAt 

were, he put his h.inri^ rmnd, and casually, as it 

and with a kind aspect S'^i^tle teims 

hope, asked him who h’p ^ '^^ith confidence and 

He, takmg heait «innV 'whence he was deiived. 

you, for you seem to 'be of ^ ^ nothing from 

Amulius, in that you jtivp t Pi’mcely temper than 
you punish, while Iip on?. i Clearing and examme before 
^«-«^erly, then, we cause is heard 

the sons of Faustulus ann^ twins) thought ourselves 

Larentia, the king’s servants, 
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but since We have been accused and aspetsed with calum- 
nies, and bl ought in petil of oui lives here before you, we 
hear great things of oui selves, the truth of which my pres- 
ent dangei is likely to bring to the test Our birth is said 
to have been secret, oui fostering and nurture in our in- 
fancy still more strange, by buds and beasts, to whom we 
were cast out, we were fed, by the milk of a wolf, and the 
morsels of a woodpecker, as Ave lay in a little trough by the 
side of the rivei The tiough is still in being, and is pre- 
served, wnth brass plates round it, and an inscription m 
letters almost effaced, which may piove hereafter unavail- 
mg tokens to oui parents when we are dead and gone ” 
Numitor, upon these woids, and computing the dates by 
the young man’s looks, slighted not the hope that flattered 
him, but considered bow to come at his daughter privately 
(for she was still kept undei restraint), to tallc with her 
concerning these matters 

Faustulus, healing Remus was taken and dehvered up, 
called on Romulus to assist m his rescue, informing' him 
then plainly of the paiticulars of his biith, not but he had 
before given hints of it, and told as much as an attentive 
man might make no small conclusions from , he himself, 
full of concern and feai of not coming in time, took the 
trough, and lan inst^tly to Rumitor , but giving a sus- 
' picion to some of the king’s sentries at his gate, and bemg 
gazed upon by them and xierpleved ivith their questions, 
he let it be seen that he was hiding the trough under his 
cloak ' By chance theie was one among them who was at 
the exposing of the children, and was one employed m the 
office , he, seeing the tiough and knowing it by its make 
and inscription, guessed at the business, and, without 
fuither delay, telling the king of it, brought in the man to 
be examined Faustulus, bard beset, did not show himself 
altogether proof against terror, nor yet was he wholly 
forced out of all , confessed indeed the children were alive, 
but lived, he said, as shepherds, a gieat waj fiom Alba, 
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he himself was going to carry the trongli to Ilia, wlio bad 
often greatly desired to see and liandle it for a confirmation 
of her hopes of her children As men generally do who aic 
troubled in mind and act either in fear oi passion, it so fell 
out Amulius now did ; for he sent in haste as a messenger, 


a man, otherwise honest, and friendly to Kumitor, with 
commands to learn from Numitor. wliether any tidings weie 
come to him of the children’s being alive. He, coming and 
seeing how little Remus wanted of being leceived into the 
arms and embraces of Humitoi, both gave him surer con- 
fidence in his hope, and advised them, with all expedition, 
to proceed to action ; himself too 'ioining and assisting them, 
and indeed, had they wished it, the time would not have 
let them demur. For Romulus was now come very near, 
and many of the citizens, out of fear and hatred of Amulius, 
were rum^g out to 3oin lum ; besides, he brought great 
orces with him, divided into companies each of an hundred 
f carrying a small bundle of glass and 
•m/h 1 f Latins call such bundles mam- 

thpir r* their ai mies still they call 

within fn Remus rousing the citizens 

out the tvrini- ’ making attacks from mth- 

^edfenS to do, or what 

confusion was taken and in this perplexity and 

the most part given by^Fabm^ narrative, for 

who seem to hp Hiocles of Peparethus, 

RomeTsu,nectd the foundation of 

fictitious appearance dramatic and 

times shows hersplf i ^^lat a poet fortune some- 
would hardly have ’ consider that the Roman power 

dinary circumstances ’ ^^®^t and extraor- 

Amulius now heins- dp i 

the two brothers would quietly disposed, 

dwell m Alba without gov- 
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errnng there, nor take tlie government into their own hands 
during the life of then giandfathei Having therefore 
delivered the dominion up into his hands, and paid then 
mother befitting honor, they resolved to live by themselves, 
and build a city in the same irlace wlieie they were in then 
infancy brought up This seems the most honoiahle reason 
for then dep.iiture, though perhaps it was necessary, 
havmg such a body of slaves and fugitives collected about 
them, either to come to nothing by dispeising them, or if 
not so, then to live with them elsewhere For that the 
inhabitants of Alba did not think fugitives worthy of being 
received and incorporated as citizens among them plainly 
appears from the mattei of the women, an attempt made 
not wantonly hut of necessity, because they could not get 
wives by good-will For they certamly paid unusual 
respect and honoi to those whom they thus foicibly 
seized 

Not long aftei the first foundation of the city, they 
opened a sanctuaiy of lefuge foi all fugitives, which they 
called the temple of the god Asylseus, where they received 
and protected all, delivering none back, neither the servant 
to his master, the debtor to his creditor, nor the murderer 
into the hands of the magistrate, saying it was a piivileged 
place, and they could so maintain it by an order of the holy 
oracle, insomuch that the city grew presently very pop- 
ulous, for, they say, it consisted at fiist of no more than a 
thousand houses But of that liereaftei 

Their minds being full bent upon building, there arose 
presently a difference about the place wheie Romulus 
chose what Avas called Roma Quadiata, or the Square 
Rome, and would have the city there Remus laid out a 
piece of ground on the Aventme Mount, well fortified by 
nature, which Avas from him called Remomum, but now 
i^ignaiium Concluding at last to decide the contest by a 
divination fiom a flight of birds, and placing themselves 
apait at some distance Remus, they say, saAV six vultuies, 
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and Ko^nlus double that 

txulysee his “f, f J'^en ,16 dil indeed see 

•when Kemus came to hii , aivinations 

twelve. Hence it is that the Romans. 
from birds, chiefly regard the vultme, th o H 

Ponticus relates that Hercules was always verj joytn ^ 

a vulture appeared to him upon "^/“Jither to 
creature the least hurtful of any, Pf „ and 

com, fruit-tree, nor cattle ; it preys only upon > 

never hills or hurts any living thmg; and as for bi . 
touches not them, though they are dead, as jg 

o-vm species, -whereas eagles, owls, and hawks 
and kill their own fellow-creatures ; yet, as .^sc :y 

says,— 


What bird i<3 dean that 






Besides, all other birds are, so to say, never out v ^ 
eyes ; they let themselves he seen of us continually ; 
vulture is a very rare sight, and you can seldom meet 
a man that has seen their young ; their rarity and infre- 
quency has raised a strange opinion in some, that they 
come to us from some other world ; as soothsayers ascribe 
a divine ongmation to all things not produced either o 
nature or of themselves. 

When Rerans knew the cheat, he was much displeased , 
and as Romulus was casting up a ditch, where he designed 
the foundation of the city-wall, he turned some 
the work to lidicnle, and obstructed others ; at last, as he 
was ir contempt leaping over it, some say Romulus him- 
self struoV Mm, others Oeler, one of his companions ; he 
fell, howevei, and in the scuffle Raustulus also was slain, 
and Phstinus, % 7 ho, being Faustulns’s brother, story tells 
ns, iiel^ied to bring up Romulus Celer upon this fled in- 
stantly into Tus(^w, and from him the Romans call all 
men that aie swift oi;! feet Celeres; and because Quintus 
Mcleliiis, at his fathei’s\jfr^®r'‘^li ^ tew days’ time gave 
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the people a show of gladiators, admiring his expedition m 
getting it ready, they gave him the name of Celer 
Romulus, havmg buiied his brother Remus, together 
with his two foster-fathers, on the mount Remonia, set to 
building his city , and sent foi men out of Tuscany, who 
directed him by sacred usages and written lules m all the 
ceremonies to be obseived, as in a religious rite First, 
they dug a round trench about that which is now the Comi- 
tium, or Court of Assembly, and into it solemnly threw the 
first-fruits of all things eithei good by custom oi necessary 
by nature , lastly, every man tabmg a small piece of earth 
ot the country from whence he came, they all threw m 
promiscuously together This trench they call, as they do 
the heavens, llundus , making which their centre, they de- 
scribed the city in a circle round it Then the founder 
fitted to a plough a brazen ploughshare, and, yoking to- 
gether a bull and a cow, drove himself a deep line of furrow 
round the bounds , while the business of those that followed 
after was to see that whatever earth was thrown up should 
be turned all inwards towaid the city , and not to let any clod 
he outside W ith this line they described the wmU, and called 
it, by a contraction, PoracBiium,that ls,y?os^ imf) um, after or 
beside the wall , and where they designed to make a gate, 
there they took out the share, cained the plough over, and 
left a space , for which reason they consider the whole wall 
as holy, except where the gates aie , for had they adjudged 
them also sacied, they could not,'witbout offence to leligion, 
have given fiee mgiess and egress foi the necessaiies of 
human life, some of which are in themselves unclean 
As for the day they began to build the city, it is univer- 
sally agieed to have been tlie twenty-fiist of Apiil, and 
that day the Romans annuallj’- keep holy, calhng it their 
country’s birthday Atflist, they say, they saciificedno 
living creatuie on tins day, thinking it fit to preserve the 
feast of then countij’s bnthday puie and without stain of 
blood Yet befoio evei the city was built, theie was a 
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months have now little or no agreement ; they say, how- 
ever, the day on which Romnlus began to build was quite 
certainly the thirtieth of the month, at which time there 
was an eclipse of the smi which they conceived to be that 
seen by Antimachus, the Teian poet, in the thud year of 
the sixth Olympiad In the times of Yarro the philosopher, 
a man deeply read in Roman history, lived one Tairutius, 
his tamiliar acquaintance, a good philosopher and mathe- 
matician, and one, too, that out of curiosity had studied 
the way of drawing schemes and tables, and was thought 
to he a xiroficient in the art ; to him Yarro proiiounded to 
cast Romulus’s nativity, even to the hist day and hour, 
makmg his deductions from the several events of the man’s 
life w^hich he should be informed of, exactly as in working 
hack a geometrical piohlem ; for it belonged, be said, to 
the same science both to foretell a man’s life by knowing 
the time of his biith, and also to find out his birth by the 
now edp of his life. This task Tarrutius undertook, and 

actions and casualties of the man. 
With the time of his life and manner of his death, 

together, he very 

conopiwri^ positively pronounced that Romulus was 
oivmninrl womb the first year of the second 

time there was a ‘hitd hour after sunset, at whicli 

the twenty-first dav 

and that tte flrsfsbne 

day of the month PharmuthfTY“ 

hour. Por thd f i. dthi, between the second and third 

tlunlr, have their^fer^ ^ of men, they 

^ay be collected ami l^mie prefixed, which 

^tais at their firsf -f ^'®i^uown from tlie position of the 

relations may perham^ 

1 so much take and delight the 
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reader mtb then no\eltyand ciuio'^ity, as offend him by 
tbeir extia-\agance 

The city iio\i being built, Romulub enlisted all that i\ere 
of age to bear aims into nnbtaii' companies, each company 
consisting of three thousand footmen and tliiee hundiea 
horse These companies •aeie called legions, because they 
Meie the choicest and most select of the people foi fighting 
men The lest of the multitude he called the people , an 
bundled of tlie most eminent ho chose foi counsellois, 
these he stjled patricians, and then assembly the senate, 
■aliich signifies a council of cldeis The patiicians, some 
say, i\cie so called because they weie the fatheis of lawful 
children , others, because they could gn e a good account 
T\ho their own fatheis weie, which not eveiyone of the 
rabble that poured into the city at first could do, others, 
from patronage, then woid for protection of infeiiois, the 
ongm of which they attiibuto to Patron, one of those that 
came ovei ivjth Evandei, who w^as a great protector and 
defender of the W'e,ik and needy But peihaps the most 
probable ]udgment might be, that Romulus, esteeming it 
the duty of the chiefest and w'caltluest men, with a fatheily 
care and concern to look aftei the meaner, and also encoui- 
agmg the commonalty not to dread or be aggrieved at the 
honors of then superiors', but to love and respect them, 
and to think and call them then fathers, might from hence 
give them the name of patricians For at this very time 
all foreigners give senators the style of lords, but the 
Romans, making use of a more honorable and less invidi- 
ous name, call them Paties Gonscripti , at first, indeed 
simply Patres, but afterwards, more bemg added, Patres 
Conscripti By this more imposing title he distinguished 
the senate from the populace, and in other ways also 
separated the nobles and the commons, — callmg them pa- 
trons, and these then chents, — by ■which means he created 
wonderful love and amity betwixt them, productive of 
great 3 ustice in then dealings Foi they were always their 
4 
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clients’ connsellors in law cases, ibeir advocates in courts 
of justice ; in fine, tfieir advisers and sui^porlers in all affairs 
wliateyer These again faithfully seivcd their patrons, not 
only paying them all lespcct and deference, hut also, m 
case of poverty, helping them to x^ortion their daughters 
and pay off their debts ; and for a xiatron to vitness against 
his client, or a client against his pat ion, was what no la^^ 
nor magistrate could enforce. In aftei times, all other 
duties subsisting still between them, it was thought mean 
and dishonorable for the better sort to take money fro® 
their inferiors. And so much of these matters. 


In the fourth month, after the city was built, as Fahius 
writes, the adventure of stealing the women was attempted, 
and some say Romulus himself, being naturally a martial 
man, and predisposed too, perhaps by ceitain oracles, to 
believe the fates had ordained the future giowth and great- 
ness of Rome should depend upon the benefit of war, upon 
these accounts first offered violence to the Sabines, since he 
took away only thirty virgins, more to give an occasion of 
war than out of any want of women. But this is not very 
probable ; it would seem rather that, observing his city to 
he filled by a confluence of foreigners, few of whom had 
wives, and that the multitude in general, consisting of n 
mixture of mean and obscure men, fell under contempt, and 
sc^edto he of no long continuance together, and hoping 
arther, after the women were appeased, to make this in- 
jury in some measure an occasion of confederacy and mutual 

Sabines, he took in hand this exploit 
an f _ First, he gave it out as if he had found 
called cL ^ wilder ground; the god they 

a consuh-J f counsel (for they stiR called 
sv2es magistrates con^ 

for the altar or else the equestrian Heptane, 

other taeT L on ^ 

■'fiew , others mpvci ^ ^orse-races is exposed to puhlio 
rely say that this god had his altar hid 
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under ground because counsel ought to be secret and con- 
cealed Upon disco%ci3'o£ this altai, Romulus, bj’’ pioc- 
lamation, appointed a daj’ foi a splendid saciilice, and for 
public games and shows, tocnteitain all soils of people 
manj' flocked thithci, and be himself sate in fiont, amidst 
his nobles, clad in pin pie Noiv the signal for then falling 
on was to be wheneiei* be lose and gatheied up his lobe 
and threw it o\ei his bodj , his men stood all leady aimed, 
with their ej^es intent upon him, and wdien the sign was 
given, di-aw mg then swoids and falling on with a gieat 
shout, they ravished aw a}’ the daughtcis of the Sabines, 
they themselves flying w ilhont any let or hindi ance They 
saj there weic but tliiity taken, and fiom them the Cuiim 
01 Fi-ateimties were named , but Valeiius Antias says five 
hundred and twenty-seven, Juba, siv hundred and eighty- 
three vii gins w Incli was indeed the gi eatest excuse Romu- 
lus could allege, namely, that they had taken no niairied 
woman, save one onl}', Ileisiha by name, and her too un- 
knowingly, which showed that they did not commit this 
lape wantonly, but with a design puicly of forming alliance 
with then neigbbois by the gi eatest and surest bonds 
This Ilersilia, some say, Ilostilius mai ried, a most eminent 
man among the Romans, otheis, Romulus himself, and 
that she boie two cliildien to him, — a daiightei, by leasonof 
primogenituie called Puma, and one only son, whom, from 
the great eoncouisc of eitizens to him at that time, he 
ealled Aollius, but after ages Abillius But Zenodotus the 
Trcezenian, m giving this account, is contiadicted by many 
Among those who committed this rape upon the viigins, 
there were, thej"^ say, as it so then happened, some of the 
meaner sort of men, who were cariymg oft a damsel, ex- 
celling all m beauty and comeliness and statui e, whom when 
some of superior rank that met them attempted to take 
away, they cried out they weie caiiying her to Talasius, a 
young man, indeed, but biave and worthy , hearing that, 
they commended and applauded them loudly, and also 
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some, turning back, accompanied them with good-mil and 
pleasure, shouting out the name of Talasius. Hence the 
Romans to this yery time, at their weddings, smg Talasms 
for their nuptial word, as the Greeks do Hymengeus, because 


they say Talasius was very happy in his marriage. But 
Sextius Sylla the Carthaginian, a man wanting neither 
learning nor mgenuity, told me Romulus gave this word as 
a sign when to begm the onset , everybody, therefore, who 
made prize of a maiden, cried out, Talasius ; and for that 


reason the custom continues so now at marriages. But 
most are of opinion (of whom .Juba parti culaiij’' is one) that 
this word was used to new-married women by way of in- 
citement to good housewifery and talasia (spinning), as we 
say in Greek, Greek words at that time not being as yet 
^erpowered by Italian. But if this be the case, and if the 
tomans did at the time use the word talasia as we do, a man 
^ niore probable reason of the custom. For 
1 ^ the war against the Romans, were 

fh conditions were made concerning their women, 

tW servile offices to 

tomflrxr fi^^ f what concerned spinning; it was cus- 
saTflL w 1 weddings, L those that 

sportmfflir '"^escorted her or otherwise were present, 

forth to serve^S^snium that she was hence- 

a custom at this 'it “ continues also 

pass her hn«?haT, u ^.1 bride not of herself to 

cry that the reshold, but to he lifted over, m mem- 

custom of uariino' fv. ^^me say, too, the 

was in token their ^ ^ 

acts of hostility, of ^rhichTn^ by war and 

hook of Questions ^ ^ spoken more fully in my 

^nonth SeShs! noiT^jf eighteenth day of the 

tics of the Consualia axe solemni- 
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The Sabines weie a numerous and maitial people, but 
lived m small, unfortified villages, as it befitted, they 
thought, a colony of the Lacedaemonians to be bold and fear- 
less , nevertheless, seeing themselves bound by such hos- 
tages to their good behavior, and beuig solicitous for their 
daugnters, they sent ambassadors to Romulus with fair 
and equitable requests, that he would return their young 
women and recall that act of violence, and afterwards, by 
persuasion and lawful means, seek friendly correspondence 
between both nations Romulus would not part with the 
young women, yet pioposed to the Sabines to enter into an 
alliance with them , upon which pomt some consulted and 
demuried long, but Acron, king of the Cenmenses, a man of 
high spirit and a good warrioi,whohad all along a jealousy 
of Romulus’s bold attempts, and considering particulaily, 
from this exploit upon the women, that he was growing 
formidable to all people, and indeed insufferable, ivere he 
not chastised, hist rose up in arms, and with a powerful 
army advanced against him Romulus likewise prepared 
to receive him, but when they came within sight and 
viewed each othei , they made a challenge to fight a single 
duel, the armies standing by under arms, without partici- 
pation And Romulus, making a vow to Jupiter, if he 
should conquer, to cany, himself, and dedicate his adver- 
sary’s armor to his honor, overcame him in combat, and a 
battle ensuing, routed his army also, and then took his city, 
but did those he found in it no injury, only commanded 
them to demolish the place and attend him to Rome, there 
to be admitted to all the privileges of citizens And indeed 
there was nothing did more advance the greatness of Rome, 
than that she did always unite and incorporate those whom 
she conquered into herself Romulus, that he might per- 
form his vow in the most acceptable manner to Jupiter, 
and withal make the pomp of it delightful to the eye of 
the city, cut down a tall oak which he saw giouing in the 
camp, which he trimmed to the shape of a tiophy, and 
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fastened on it Acron's whole suit of armor disposed in 
proper form ; then he himself, gilding his clothes about 
him, and crowning his head vrith a laurel garland, his hair 


gracefully flowing, carried the trophy resting eiect upon 
his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing songs of 
triumph, and his whole aimy following after, the citizens 
all receiving him with acclamations of joy and umndei- 
The procession of this day was the origin and model of all 
after triumphs. This tiophy vas styled an offering !<■» 
Jupiter Feretrius, tvom ferule, winch in Latin is to smite ; 
for Romulus piayed he might smite and overthrow his 


enemy ; and the spoils were called opinia, oi royal spoils, 
says Yarro, from their richness, which the word opes sig- 
nifies ; though one would more probably conjecture from 
opju% an act ; for it is only to the general of an army who 
with his own handbills his enemies’ general that this honor 
IS granted of offenng the opAma spolin. And three only of 
e Roman captains have had it conferred on them : first, 
Romulus, upon Mlhng Acron the Cemnensian ; next, Come- 
f Tolumnius the Tuscan ; and lastly, 
of the fa conquering Viridomarus, king 

entS^ , J Cossus and Marccllus, made 

themselves • n chariots, bearing their trophies 

DamLatus’s so” tbefet ^ ' w'’ 

this eTPnf r,nmva ^ urst that brought triumphs to 

the first that rod“n Sump” ’ 

bines the other Sa- 

of hideiiEe CrushimA^ ^ Preparations, the people 

against the Romans joined their forces 

battle, and surrendJied un Planner were defeated ih 
seized, their lands and territoiierto h^ri 

— .. ^ IS 
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Romulus acquired, lie distributed among the citizens, ex- 
cept only "what the parents of the stolen virgins had , these 
he suffered to possess their own The rest of the Sabines, 
enraged hereat, choosing Tatius their captain, marched 
,^straight against Rome The city was almost inaccessible, 
having for its fortress that which is now the Capitol, where 
a strong guard was placed, andTaipeius their captain, not 
Taipeia the viigin, as some say who would make Romulus 
a fool But Taipeia, daughtei to the captain, coveting the 
golden biacelets she saw them wear, betrayed the fort into 
the Sabines’ hands, and asked, m leward of hei treachery, 
the thmgs they wore on their left arms Tatius condition- 
ing thus with hei, in the night she opened one of the gates, 
and received the Sabines in And truly Antigonus, it 
would seem, was not solitary in saying, he loved betrayers, 
but hated those who had betiayed, nor Ciesar, who told 
Rhyraitalces the Thracian, tjiat he loved the tieason, but 
hated the traitor , but it is the general feeling of all who 
have occasion for wicked men’s seivice, as people have for 
the poison of venomous beasts , they are glad of them 
while they are of use, and abhor their baseness when it is 
ovei And so then did Tatius beba\ e towaids Tarpeia, for 
he commanded the Sabmes, in regaid to their contract, not 
to lefuse hei the least part of what they woie on their left 
ai ms , and he himself first took his bracelet off his arm, 
and threw that, together wth his buckler, at her , and aU 
the rest following, she, being boi ne down and quite buried 
with the multitude of gold and their shields, died under the 
weight and piessuie of them, Tarpems also himself, being 
' prosecuted by Romulus, was found guilty of tieason, as 
Juba says Sulpicius Galba relates Those who write other- 
wise concerning Tarpeia, as that she was the daughter of 
Tatius, the Sabine captain, and being forcibly detained by 
Romulus, acted and suffered thus by her father’s contriv- 
ance, speak very absurdly, of •whom Antigonus is one And 
Simplus, the poet, who thinks Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol, 
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not to the Sabines, hut the Gauls, having fallen in love with 
their king, talks mere folly, saying thus : — 

Tarpoia ’twas, who, dwelling close thei cbj, , 

Laid open Eomo unto tlio enemy. 

She, for the love of tlio besieging Gaul, 

Betrayed the city’s strength, the Capitol 

And a little after, speaking of her death 


The numerous nations of the Celtic foe 
Bore hei not hinng to the banks of Po , 

Their heavy shields upon tho maid they tlireu , 

And with their splendid gifts entombed at once aufi slow. 


Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and the hill fioin her 
was called Tarpeius, until the leign of king Targuin, who 
dedicated the place to Jupiter, at which time her bones 
were removed, and so it lost her name, except only that 
part of the Capitol which they still called the Tarpeian 
Rock, from which they used to cast dovui inalefactois. 

The Sabines being possessed of the hill, Romulus, m 
great fury, bade them battle, and Tatius was confident to 
accept it, perceiving, if they weie ovei powered, that they 
had behind them a secure retreat. The level in the middle, 

battle, being siuiounded with 
many little hills, seemed to enforce both paities to a sharp 

ulae/ difficulties of the 
refuse nr ^ ^ ^ outlets, inconvenient either foi 

bowed nnf iiappened, too, the river having ovei- 

iTn X left behind in the 

ime’ ^17 7 ^ ^eep blind mud and 

atd wa?n^t ^1 to the eye, 

dangerous unn^^ 7 avoided, at bottom was deceitful and 
to enter, met Sabines being unwarily about 

gallant man, eager ofhoL? f^^tune ; for Curtius, a 
ing mounted on horseback e,spirmg thoughts, be- 

rest, and mired bis on before the 

while,by whip and spur endeavoring for a 

1 and voice, to disentangle him, hut 
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finding it impossible, quitted him and saved himself , the 
place fiom him to this veiy time is called the Curtian 
Lake The Sabmes, having avoided this dangei, began the 
fight very smartly, the fortune of the day being very 
dubious, though many -weie slam, amongst whom was 
Hostihus, who, they say, was husband to Hersilia, and 
giandfather to that Hostihus who reigned after Huma 
Theie were many othei biief conflicts, we may suppose, 
but the most memorable was the last, in which Romulus 
having leceived a wound on his head by a stone, and being 
almost felled to the giound by it, and disabled, the Romans 
gave way, and, being driven out of the level ground, fled 
towards the Palatium Romulus, by this time recovering 
from his wound a little, turned about to renew the battle, 
and, facing the fliers, with a loud voice encouraged them 
to stand and fight But being overborne with numbers, 
and nobody daiing to face about, sti etching out his hands 
to heaven, he prayed to Jupitei to stop the aimy, and not 
to neglect, but niamtam the Roman cause, now in extreme 
dangei The piayer was no sooner made, tlian shame and 
lespect foi then king checked many, the fe.iis of the 
fugitives changed suddenly into confidence The place 
they fiist stood at was wheie now is the temple of Jupiter 
Statoi (which may be tianslated theStayei), there they 
1 allied again into lanks and repulsed the Sabines to the 
place called now Regia, and to the temple of Yesta , 
ulieie both paities, piepanng to begin a second battle, 
weie pic'vented by a spectacle, strange to behold, and defj- 
ing dcsciiption For the daughteis of tlie Sabmes, ulio 
had been earned off, came luniung, m gieat confusion, 
some on tins side, some on that, v ith miserable cries and 
lamentations, like cieatuies iiosse^sed, m the midst of the 
nimy and among the dead bodies, to come at then liuslnnds 
and then fathcis, some uith their ■\oung hihcsin their 
aims, olheis then ban loose about iheir ears, hut all c,ill- 
ing, now upon the Sabines, now upon the Romans, in the 
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most tender and endeai mg n oi ds. Hei enpon l)oth melted 
into compassion, and fell back, to make lOom for tlicm be- 
twixt the armies. The sight of the women cairied soiiow' 
and commiseration upon both sides into the hearts of all, 
but still more their words, which began wnth expostulation 
and upbraiding, and ended with ent.ieaty and supplication. 

“■Wherein,” say they, “have w'c 1113111 ed or offended yon, 
as to deserve such snirering.s past and piesent? We were 
ravished away unjustly and ^iolentl3’' hj’ those whose now 
we are , that being done, we weie so long neglected by our 
fathers, our brothers and countiTjnen, that time, liaving 
now by the strictest bonds united us to those w e once 
mortally hated, has made it impossible for us not to tremble 
at the danger and w^eep at the death of the very men w^ho 
once used violence to us. You did not come to vindicate 


our honor, while we w’'ere virgins, against our assailants; 
hut do come now to force aw^ay wuves from their husbands 
and mothers from the'ir children, a succor more grievous 
to Its wretched objects than the former betrayal andneg- 
ect of them Which shall w'c call the w'orst, their love- 
ma mg or your compassion ? If you w'cre making wai 
upon any other occasion, for oin sakes you ought to with- 

liave made you 

thpTi gmndsires If it be for our owm cause, 

children ^ sons-in-law and grand- 

parents and kindred, hut do 

w^e entreat vn husbands Make us not, 

many such i ” Hersilia hawng spoken 

ing a truce ^ others earnestlj^ pray- 

ley\ the women officers came to a par- 

their husbands an^ ^0 ^oan time, brought and presented 
gave those that w fathers and brothers ; 

— ed home To be T 
they governed within doom Lnd"^! 
bands were to them m fio ’ indulgent their hns- 

' ™ themselves towards them 
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With all kindness and respect imaginable Upon this, 
conditions were agreed upon, that what women pleased 
might stay wheie they weie, exempt, as afoiesaid, from 
all drudgery and labor but spinning , that the Romans and 
Sabines should inhabit the city together, that the city 
should he called Rome from Romulus , but the Romans, 
Quiiites, from the country of Tatius, and that they both 
should govern and command in common The place of the 
ratification is still called Comitium, from coire, to meet 
The city being thus doubled m number, an hundred of 
the Sabmes were elected senators, and the legions were 
mcreased to six thousand foot and six hundred horse , then 
they divided the people into thiee tubes the first, from 
Romulus, named Ramnenses , the second from Tatius, 
Tatienses, the thud Luceies, from the lucics, oi grove, 
where the Asylum stood, whither many fled for sanctuary, 
and were received into the city And that they were ]ust 
three, the very name of tnbe and Oibune seems to show, 
each tribe contained ten curue, oi brotherhoods, which, 
some say, took then names from the Sabine women , but 
that seems to be false, because many had then names from 
various places Though it is tiue, they then constituted 
many things m honor to the women , as to give them the 
way wherever they met them , to speak no ill word m their 
piesence, not to appear naked before them, or else be liable 
to prosecution before the judge, of homicide, that their 
childien should weai an ornament about their necks called 
the bulla (because it was like a bubble), and the prcetexta, 
a gown edged with puiple 

The princes did not immediately jom m council together, 
but at first each met with his own hundred, afterwards 
all assembled together Tatius dwelt where now the 
temple of Moneta stands, and Romulus, close by the steps, 
as they call them, of the Fan Shoie, neai the descent fiom 
the Mount Palatine to the Cncus Maximus Theie, they 
say, grew the holy cornel tree, of which they repoit, that 
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Romulus once, to try his strength, threw a dart from the 
Aventme Mount, the staff of which was made of cornel, 
which struck so deep into the ground, that no one of many 
that tried could pluck it up, and the soil, being fertile, gave 
nourishment to the wood, which sent forth branches, and 
produced a cornel stock of considerable bigness. This did 
posterity preserve and worship as one of the most sacied 
things ; and therefore walled it about ; and if to any one 
it appeared not green nor flourishing, but inclining to pme 
and wither, he immediately made outcry to all he met, and 
they, hke people hearing of a house on fire, with one accord 
would cry for water, and run from all parts with buckets 
full to the place But when Gains Caesar, they say, was 
repairing the steps about it, some of the laborers dig- 
ging too close, the roots were destroyed, and the tiee 
withered 


The Sabmes adopted the Roman months, of which what* 
wer IS remarkable is mentioned in the Life of Kuma. 
Romulus, on the other hand, adopted their long shields, 
and changed his own armor and that of aU the Romans, 
■V o e ore wore round targets of the Argive pattern. 
Feasts and sacrifices they partook of in common, not 
which either nation observed before, and 
^ several new ones ; of which one was the Matron- 
of ^ <3f the women, for their extinction 

some thTiTJ ’ fctie Carmentalia This Carmenta 

reason J presiding over human birth , for which 

was the wifp honored by mothers Others say she 

and Avont to delmr 16^0^01 

a verse woe n t in verse, and from carmen, 

R'lcostrata OtW ^ , hei pioper name bemg 

ofxnsanT Tn ""if 

zies Of the Ppncf f -d illusion to her prophetic fren- 

have spoken bLre. The 

a feast of purification forit\s “ay seem to he 

> or It IS solemnized on the dzes ne/astt, 
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or non-couit days, of the month Febiuaiy, which name 
signifies purification, and the veiy day of the feast was 
anciently called Fehruata , but its name is equivalent to 
the Greek Lycaia , and it seems thus to be of gieat anti- 
quity, and brought 111 by the Arcadians who came vith 
Evander Yet this is but dubious, foi it may come as well 
from the volf that nuised Romulus, and we see the 
Lupeici, the priests, begin then couise fioni the place 
where they say Romulus m as evposed But the ceienionies 
peifoimed in it lender the oiigin of the thing moie difficult 
to be guessed at, foi tbeie are goats killed, then, two 
young noblemen’s sons being bi ought, some aie to stain 
then foieheads with the bloody knife, otheis piesently to 
wipe it oil with Mool dipped m milk , then the young boys 
must laugh aftei then foieheads aie wiped, that done, 
having cut the goats’ skins into thongs, they run about 
naked, only with something about then middle, lashing aU 
they meet, and the young wn^es do not avoid then stiokes, 
fancying they will help conception and childbn th Anothei 
thing peculiai to this feast is for the Luperci to saciifice a 
dog But, as a certain poet who wiote fabulous explana- 
tions of Roman customs in elegiac verses says, that Rom- 
ulus and Remus, aftei the conquest of Amuhus, lan joy- 
fully to the place wheie the wolf gave them suck, and that 
in imitation of that this feast ivas held, and two young 
noblemen lan — 

Striking at all, as T\hen from Alba town, 

With sword in hand, the twins came hurrying down , 

and that the bloody knife applied to their foreheads was a 
sign of the dangei and bloodshed of that day , the cleans- 
ing of them m milk, a remembiance of their food and 
nourishment Cams Acihus wiites, that before the city 
was built, the cattle of Romulus and Remus one day going 
astray, they, praying to the god Faunus, ran out to seek 
them naked, wishing not to be tioubled with sweat, and 
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tbafc this IS why tbe Luperci vim naked. 
be by way of purification, a dog migbi very %v ‘ 

ficed, for tbe Greeks, m their illustrations, carry o \ 
dogs, and frequently use this ceremony oi perncif cmsj , 
as they call it Oi if again it is a saonfloe of gratitude to 
the wolf that nouiished and preserved llomulus, thei 
good reason in killing a dog, as being an enemy to wo ^ • 
Unless, indeed, after all, the creatine is iiunished tor nu - 


dering the Luperci in their iimning. , 

They say, too, Romulus was the fiist that consecra 
holy fire, and instituted holy virgins to keep it, called ves 
tals , others ascribe it to Huma Pomiiilins ; agreeing, ow 
ever, that llomulus was otherwise eminently religious, an 
skilled in divination, and for that reason earned the 
a crooked rod with which soothsayers describe the quarters 
of the heavens, when they sit to observe the flights o 
birds This of his, being kept m the Palatium, was los 
when the city was taken by the Gauls ; and afterwards, 
that barbarous people being driven out, was found in the 
rums, under a great heap of ashes, untouched, by the 
all things about it being consumed and burnt He instn 
tuted also certain laws, one of which is somewhat severe, 
which suffers not a wife to leave her husband, but giants 
a husband power to turn off liis wife, eithei upon poisoning 
her children, or counterfeiting his keys, or for adulteiy ? 
but if the husband upon any other occasion put her away? 
he ordeied one moiety of his estate to be given to the wife, 
the othei to fall to the goddess Ceres , and whoever cast 
off his wife, to make an atonement by sacrifice to the gods 
of the dead This, too, is observable as a singular thing 
Romulus, that he appointed no punishment forj-eal parri- 
cide, but called all murder so, thinking the one an accuised 
thing, but the other a thing impossible , and, for a long 
vme, his judgment seemed to have been light; for 
a most mx hundred years together, nobody committed the 
*e in ome ; and Lucius Hostius, after the wars of Han- 
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mbal, IS recoided to have been the first paiiicide Let 
thus much sufiice concerning these matters 
In the fifth yeai of the leign of Tatms, some of his 
friends and kmsnien, meeting ambassadois coming fiom 
Laurentum to Rome, attempted on tlie load to take away 
their money by foice, and, upon then resistance, killed 
them So great a villauy having been committed, Romu- 
lus thought the malefactois ought at once to be punished, 
but Tatius shuffled off and defei i ed the execution of it , 
and this one thmg was the beginning of open quaiiel be- 
twixt them , 111 all othei lespects they weie veiy careful of 
their conduct, and admmistei ed affaiis together with gieat 
unanimity The relations of the slam, being debari ed of 
lawful satisfaction by reason of Tatius, fell upon liim as he 
was saciificmg with Romulus at Lavmium, and slew him , 
but escorted Romulus home, commending and extolling 
him for a just pi mce Romulus took the body of Tatius, 
and buried it very splendidly in the Aventme Mount, near 
the place called Armilustiium, but altogether neglected 
revenging his murdei Some authors write, the city of 
Laurentum, fearing the consequences, delivered up the 
murderers of Tatius , but Romulus dismissed them, saying, 
one murder was requited with another This gave occasion 
of talk and jealousy, as if he were well pleased at the 
removal of his copartner in the goveinment Nothing of 
these things, however, raised any sort of feud or disturb- 
ance among the Sabines, but some out of love to him, 
others out of fear of Iris power, some again leveiencmg him 
as a god, they all continued living peacefully in admiration 
and awe of him , many foreign nations, too, showed respect 
to Romulus , the Ancient Latius sent, and entered into 
league and confederacy with him Fidense he took, a 
neighboring city to Rome, by a party of horse, as some say, 
whom he sent before with commands to cut down the 
hinges of the gates, himself afterwards unexpectedly com- 
ing up Others say, they having fiist made the invasion, 
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plundering and ravaging Uic country and suburb^, Piomii* 
bis lay in ambiisli for them, and having killed many of 
their men took the city , but, nevei thelcss, did not laze or 
demolish it, but made it a Tloinan colon}^ and sent thitlier, 
on the Ides of April, two thousand five hundred inhab- 
itants. 


Soon after a plague bioke out, causing sudden death 
without any pievious sickness ; it infected also the com 
with unfiuitf Illness, and cattle uith bairenness; theie 
rained blood, too, in the city ; so that, to then actual suffer- 
ings, fear of the wrath of the gods was added. But when 
the same mischiefs fell upon Laurentum, tlien cver3’’body 
judged it was divine vengeance that fell upon both cities, 
for the neglect of executing justice upon the inuider of 
Tatius and the ambassadors But the murderers on both 
sides being deliveied up and punished, the pestilence visi- 
bly abated; and Romulus purified the cities with lusfcia- 
lons, which, they say, even now, are perfoimed at the 
woo called Feientina But before the plague ceased, the 
amer mes invaded the Romans and overran the countiyj 
, ^ ^ reason of the distemper, unable to resist; 

agamst them, and gamed 
tnn> slaughter of six thousand men, then 

■Romo f 1 ' brought half of those he found there to 

he lefV in Rome to Camenum double the number 

manfc.^^.r n August. So 

his first fonml J^ars’ fame from 

Wn fourify® spoils, he took n 

rnlhe temnleTv Camenum, which lie placed 

a figure of Yiotnr on it his own statue, with 

^ure of victory crowning him 

weaker neigMiorr shrunk gf^thering strength, theu' 

left untouched; but thp were thankful to be 

thought they ought not ^ of fear or envy? 

curb and put a ston t-n v, ^ Romulus, hut to 

put stop to his growing greatness The first 
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were the Veientes, a people of Tuscany, who had laige 
possessions, and dwelt in a spacious city , they took occa^ 
Sion to commence a wai, by claiming Fideme as belongmg 
to them , a thing not only very unreasonable, but very 
ridiculous, that they, who did not assist them in the great- 
est extremities, hut peimitted them to he slam, should 
challenge then lands and houses when in the hands of 
otheis But being scoinfully letorted upon by Romulus 
in his answers, they divided themselves into two bodies , 
with one they attacked the garrison of Fidense, the other 
marched agarnst Romulus , that whrch went against Fi- 
denae got the victoiy, and slew two thousand Romans, the 
other was worsted by Romanus, wrth the loss of eight 
thousand men A fiesli battle was fought near Fidense, 
and here all men acknowdedge the day’s success to have 
been chiefly the woik of Romulus himself, who showed the 
highest skill as well as couiage, and seemed to manifest a 
strength and swiftness moie than humane But what some 
write, that, of fourteen thousand that fell that day, above 
half were slam by Romulus’s own hand, verges too near to 
fable, and is, indeed, simply incredible , since even the 
Messenians are thought to go too far in saying that Aristo- 
menes three times offered sacrifice for the death of a hun- 
dred enemies, Lacedaimonians, slam by himself The army 
being thus routed, Romulus, suffering those that were left 
'to make then escape, led his forces against the city , they, 
having suffered such gieat losses, did not venture to op- 
pose, but, humbly suing to him, made a league and friend- 
ship for an hundred years, surrendermg also a large 
district of land called Septempagium, that is, the seven 
parts, as also then salt-works upon the river, and fifty 
noblemen for hostages He made his tiiumpli for this on 
the Ides of October, leading, among the rest of his many 
captives, the general of the Veientes, an elderly man, but 
who bad not, it seemed, acted rvith the prudence of age , 
whence even now, in sacrifices for victories, they lead an 
5 
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sions ; for, iirst of all, lie ordered thcie should he no nior^ 
taken than one jier cent Secondly, where the interest ex- 
ceeded the principal, he struck it off. Tlie tliird and most 
considerable order was, that the creditor should receive 
the fourth part of the debtor’s income ; but if any lender 
had added the interest to the jn incipal, it was utterly dis- 
allowed. Insomuch, that in the .space of four years all 
debts were paid, and lands leturned to their right owners. 
The public debt was contracted wlien Asia was fined 
twenty thousand talents by Sylla, but twice as much was 
paid to the collectors, who bj'^ then usury had by this time 
advanced it to a hundred and twenty thousand talents. 
And accordingly they inveighed against Lucullus at Rome, 
as grossly in]ured by him, and by their money’s help (as, 
indeed, they were very poweiful, and had many of the 
statesmen in their debt), they .stirred up several leading 
men against him But Lucullus was not onl}’’ beloved by 
the cities which he obliged, but was also wished foi b}"" other 
provinces, who blessed the good-luck of those who had 
such a governor over them 

Appius Clodius, who was sent to Tigi anes (the same 
Clodius was brother to Lucullus’s wife), being led by the 
kmg’s guides, a roundabout way, unnecessaiily long and 
tedious, through the upper country, being informed by his 
freedman, a Syrian by nation, of the direct road, left that 
lengthy and fallacious one , and bidding the baibarians, his 
guides, adieu, in a few days passed over Euphrates, and 
came to Antioch upon Daphne There being commanded 
to wait for Tigranes, who at that time was i educing some 
towns m PhcBnicia, he won over many chiefs to his side, 
who unwillingly submitted to the king of Armenia, among 
whom was Zarbienus, king of the Gordyenians , also many 
of the conquered cities coi responded privately with him, 
whom he assured of relief from Lucullus, but ordered them 
to lie still at present The Armenian government was an op- 
pressive one, and intolerable to the Greeks, especially that 
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of tne present king, who, growing insolent and overbearing 
with his success, imagined all things valuable and esteemed 
among men not only u ei e Ills in fact, hut had been pui- 
posely cieated foi him alone From a small and incon- 
siderable beginning, he had gone on to be the conqueror of 
many nations, had liumbled the Paithian power moie than 
any before him, and filled Mesopotamia with Greeks, whom 
he cai lied in numbers out of Cilicia and Cappadocia He 
transplanted also the Arabs, who lived in tents, from then 
country and home, and settled them neai him, that by then 
means he might cany on the trade 
He had many kings waiting on him, but four he always 
carried with him as seivants and guards, who, when be 
lode, ran by his horse’s side in otdinary under-frocks, and 
attended him, when sitting on his throne, and publishing 
ins decrees to the people, with then hands folded togethei , 
which pobtuie of all otheis ivas that which most expiessed 
slavei y, it being that of men who had bidden adieu to libei ty, 
and had pi epared then bodies moie foi chastisement, than 
the service of their masteis Appius, nothing dismayed or 
surpiised at this theatrical display, as soon as audience 
was gi anted him, said he came to demand Mithiidates for 
Lucullus’s triumph, otheiwise to denounce wai against 
Tigianes insomuch that though Tigranes endeavored to 
receive him ivitli a smooth countenance and a foiced smile, 
he could not dissemble his discomposuie to those w ho stood 
about him, at the bold language of the young man , foi it 
was the first time, perhaps, in twenty-five yeais, the length 
of his leign, oi, moie tiuly, of his tyranny, that any fiee 
speech had been utteied to him How ever, he made answ ci 
to Appius, that he w ould not deseit Mithiidates, .nid w oiild 
defend himself, if the Romans attacked him ITe w as aiigrj , 
also, w itli Lucullus foi calling him only king in his lettei, 
and not king of kings, and, in his answei, would not give 
linn Ins title of imperatoi Gieat gifts weie sent to Ap- 
inus, which he lefused, but on their being sent agniii and 
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augmented, that he might not seem to lefuse in anger, he 
took one goblet and sent the rest back, and without delay 
went off to the general. 

Tigianes before this neither vouchsafed to see nor speak 
with Mithridates, though a neai kinsman, and forced out 
of so considerable a kingdom, but proudly and scornfully 
kept him at a distance, as a soit of piisoner, in a marshy 
and unhealthy district , but now, with much piofession of 
respect and kindness, he sent for him, and at a private 
conference between them in the x^alace, they healed up all 
private jealousies between them, iiunishmg their favorites, 
who bore all the blame , among whom Metrodorus of Scepsis 
was one, an eloq^uent and learned man, and so close an in- 
timate as commonly to be called the kmg’s father. This 
man, as it happened, being einjiloyed in an embassy by Mith- 
ridates to solicit help against the Romans, Tigranes asked 
him, “ What would you, Metrodorus, advise me to m this 
affair’” In return to which, either out of good-will to 
Tigranes, or a want of solicitude for Mithridates, he made 
answer, that as ambassadoi he counselled him to it, but as 
a friend dissuaded him from it This Tigranes lepoited, 
and affirmed to Mithiidates, thinlang that no ii reparable 
harm would come of it to Metrodorus But upon this he 
was presently taken off, and Tigranes was sorry foi what 
he had done, though he had not, indeed, been absolutely 
the cause of his death , yet he had given the fatal turn to 
the anger of Mithiidates, who had piivately hated him 
befoie, as appeared from his cabinet papeis when taken, 
among which there was an older that Metrodoius should 
die Tigranes buried him splendidly, sparing no cost to bis 
dead body, whom he betrayed when alive In Tigraiies’s 
couit died, also, Amphicrates theoiator (if, foi the sake of 
Athens, we may also mention him), of whom it is told that 
he left his country and fled to Seleucia, upon the liver 
Tigris, and, being desired to teach logic among them, ario- 
gantly replied, that the dish was too little to hold a dolphin. 
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he losl his vessel on a point of the Clicrsonesu^, called 
Pedalium He himself, viih Ins companions and their 
weapons, being saved, came to Sinope, and dispossessed 
the Syiians there. The Syrians lieJd it, descended from 
Syriis, as is the stor}'-, the son of A polk), and Sinope, the 
daughter of Asopus. Winch as soon as laicnllus heard, he 
remembered the admonition of Sjihi, vliose ad\ice it is m 
his Memoiis to tieat notlnng as so ceilain and so woithy 
of reliance as an intimation gnen in di earns 
When it was now toldlnm that i\Iithrid<ite& and Tigranes 
were ;]ust ready to tianspoit theii forces into L3maon]a and 
Cilicia, with the object of enteiing .Vsia beioie him, he won- 
dered much why the Armenian, supposing him to enteitain 
any leal intentions to tight witli tlie Komans, did not assist 
Mithiidates in his flouiishmg condition, and join forces 
when he was fit for service, instead of suffeiing him to be 
vanquished and broken in pieces, and now at last beginning 
the war, when its hopes weie gi own cold, and throwing him- 
self down headlong with them, wlio were irrevocably fallen 
already But when Machaies, tlie son of ]\Iit]iiidates, and 
governor of Bosporus, sent him a ci own, valued at a thousand 
pieces of gold, and desiied to be enrolled as a fiieiid and 
confederate of the Romans, he fairly reputed that war at an 
end, and left Sornatms, his deputy, with six thousand sol- 
diers, to take care of Pontius He himself, with twelve 
thousand foot and a little less than tin ee thousand horse, 
went forth to the second war, advancing, it seemed veiy 
Xilain, with too great and ill-advised speed, into the midst 
of warlike nations and many thousands upon thou- 
sands of horse, into an unknown extent of country, every 
way mclosed with deep livers and mountains, never 
free from snow, which made the soldiers, already fai from 
orderly, follow him with gi eat unwillingness and opposi- 
tion For the same leason, also, the popular leaders at 
home publicly inveighed and declaimed against him, as one 
that raised up war after war, not so much for the interest 
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of the lepublic, .ib that he himself, being still in commission, 
might not laj doiMi aims, but go on enriching himself by 
the public dangeis Those men, in the end, eftected their 
purpose But Lucnllus, by long jouincys, came to the 
Euphrates, wheie, finding the Maters high and rough from 
the M inter, he m as much troubled foi feai of delay and 
difiicultj" uhile he should piocuie boats and make a budge 
of them But in I lie evening tbe flood beginning to retire, 
and decreasing all thiough the night, the nevt day they 
sav the rivei far down ivithiii his hankb, so much so that 
the inhabitants, discoveiing the little islands in the iivei, 
and the uatei stagnating among them, a thing ivhich had 
rarely happened befoi c, made obeisance to Lucullus, before 
vliom the veiy inei ivas humble and submissive, and 
yielded an easy and swift passage Making use of the op- 
portunity, he earned over his army, and met with, a lucky 
sign at landing IIol}' heifeis aie pastured on purpose for 
Diana Persia, vlioni, of all the gods, the baibarians beyond 
Euphrates chiefly adore Thej use these heifers only tor 
her saciifices At othei tunes they waiidei up and down 
undisturbed, with the iiiaik of the goddess, a toich, branded 
on them , and it is no such light or easy thing, vlien occa- 
sion requires, to seize one of them But one ot these, when 
the army had passed the Euphrates, coming to a lock con- 
secrated to the goddess, stood upon it, and then laying, 
down her neck, like othei s that are forced down with a 
rope, offeied herself to Lucullus for saoiiflce Besides 
which, he offeied also a bull to Euphrates, for his safe 
passage That day he tairied there, but on the next, and 
those that followed, he trar^elled through Sophene, using 
no manner of violence to the people ulio came to him, and 
willingly received lus army And when the soldieis u'ere 
desirous to plunder a castle that seemed to he well stored 
within, “That is the castle,” said he, “that we must 
storm,” showing them Taurus at a distance , “ the rest is 
reserved for those who conquer there ” 'Wherefore has- 
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tening his march, ai)(l jyasMng Die ''Pigiis. he came over 
mto Armenia. 

The fiist messenger that gave notice of Liiciillus s coming 
was so far from pleasing Tigianes, that he iiacl iiis head cut 
off for his pains ; and no man daring lo hi ing fnrDicrinfoi- 
mation, without any intelligence at all, '’I'igianes sat Avhilc 
war was already hlazing aionnd him, giMng cai only to 
those who flattered him, hy saying that Liiciillus would 
show himself a gi eat commander, if he ventuicd to vaifc 
tor Tigranes at Epliesus, and did not at once fly out of 
Asia, at the mere sight of the many thousands that v ere 
come against him. He is a man of a stiong body that can 
cany off a great quantity of wine, and of a poweiful con- 
stitution of mind that can sustain felicit}". Mithrobarzanes, 
one of his chief favorites, first dared to tell him the tiuth, 
but had no more thanks for Ins fieedom of speech, than 
to he immediately sent out against Liiciillus with three 
thousand horse, and a gieat number ot foot, with peiemp* 
tory demands to bring linn alive, and trample down his 
army. Some of Lucullus’s men were then pitching their 
camp, and the rest were coming up to them, when the scouts 
gave notice that the enemy was approaching, whereuiioii he 
was in fear lest they should fall upon him, while his men 
weie divided and unarranged , winch made him stay to pitch 
• the camii himself, and send out Sextilius the legate, with 
sixteen bundled horse, and about as many heavy and light 
arms, with orders to advance towards the enemy, and wait 
until intelligence came to him that the camp was finished 
Sextilius designed to have kept this ordei , but lllithrobar- 
zanes coming furiously ujion him, he was Xoiced to fight. 
In the engagement, Mithrobarzanes himself was slam, fight- 
ing, and all his men, except a few who ran away, weie de- 
stroyed After this, Tigi anes left Tigranocei ta, a great city 
- huilt hy himself, and letired to Taurus, and called all Ins 
forces about him. 

But Lucullus, giving him no time to rendezvous, sent. out 
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Murena to harass and cut off those who marched to Ti- 
gianes, and Sextilius, also, to dispeise a great company of 
Aiahians then on the "a ay to the king Sextilius fell upon 
the Aiabiaus m their camp, and destioyed most of them, 
and also iMuiena, in his pursuit after Tigranes through a 
craggy and narrou pass, oppoitunely fell upon him Upon 
uliich Tigianes, abandoning all his baggage, lied , many of 
the Aimenians weie killed, and moie taken Aftei this 
success, Lucullus went to Tigranoceita, and sitting down be- 
foie the city, besieged it In it weie many Gieeks earned 
away out of Cilicia, and man3' barbaiians m like circum- 
stances with the Gieeks, Adiabenians, Assyrians, Gordye- 
nians, and Cappadocians, whose native cities he had de- 
stroyed, and forced away the inhabitants to settle heie It 
was a iich and beautiful city, eveiy common m.in, and every 
man of rank, in imitation of the king, studied to enlarge and 
adoin it This made Lucullus moie vigorously piess the 
siege. Ill the belief that Tigianes would not patiently endure 
it, but even against his own judgment would come down m 
anger to force him away, in which he was not mistaken 
Mithi idates earnestly dissuaded him from it, sending mes- 
sengers and letters to him not to engage, but rathei with his 
horse to try and cut off the supplies Taxiles, also, who came 
from Mithndates, and who stayed with his army, very 
much entreated the king to foibeai, and to avoid the 
Roman aims, things it w^as not safe to meddle wuth To 
this he hear kened at fiist, but when the Armenians and 
Goidyenians in a full body, and the whole forces of Medes 
and Adi.ibenians, undei their respective kings, joined him , 
ivhen many Arabians came up from the sea beyond 
Babylon , and from the Caspian sea, the Albanians and the 
[beiians their neighbors, and not a few of the free people, 
without kings, living about the Araxes, by entreaty ind 
i hue also came together to him, and all the king’s feasts 
and councils rang of nothing but expectations, boastings, 
and barbaiic thieatenings, Taxiles went in danger of his 
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life, foi gmiig council ag.iin&t fighting, and it was inipntefl 
to envy in Mithiidates thus to discoinage him fioni 
glorious an enterpiisc. Theicfoie Tigrane^ would by no 
means tariy for In in, for fear lie should shaic in theglor\',hut 
mai died on with all his ai 1113', laineniing to his friends, as ifc 
IS said, that he should fight ilh Liicullus alone and not willi 
all the Roman generals togethei Xeither was his holdiie'^s 
to be accounted wholl}’’ frantic 01 uni ca'^onablc, when he had 
so many nations and kings attending him, and so many lens 
of thousands of well-armed foot and hoise about him He 
had twentj’’ thousand archers and shngeis. fifi3'-five thousand 
horse, of which seventeen thousand weie in complete ar- 
mor, as Lucullus wrote to the senate, a hundi ed and fifty 
thousand heav3'’-armed men, diawn up paitl^^ into cohorts, 
partly into phalanxes, besides various divisions of men 
appointed to make roads and lay bridges, to di am off waters 
and cut wood, and to perfoim other necessai}* seiwices, 
to the number of thirty-five thousand, who, being quartered 
behind the army, added to its strength, and made it the 
more formidable to behold. 


As soon as he had passed Taurus, and appeared with his 
forces, and saw the Romans beleagueiing Tigranoceita, the 
ar arous people withm, -with shoutings and acclamations, 
receive e sight, and threatening the Romans from the 
wall, pointed to the Armenians In a council of war, some 
a vised Lucullus to leave the siege, and march up to 
Tigranes, others that it would not be safe to leave the 
siege, and so many enemies behind He answered that 
nei er si e bj^' itself was light, but together both gave 

accordingly he divided his army, and 
1 n with SIX thousand foot in chaige of the siege, 
n himself went out with twenty-four cohorts, in which 
”, thousand men at aims, and with 
^lingers and archers and about a thousand 
TndJla the river m a large plain, he appeared, 

d, y considerable to Tigranes, and a fit subject 
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for the flatteilng wit's about bun Some of whom jeered, 
otbeifa cast lots for the spoil, and every one of the kings 
and commanders came and desiied to undeitake the en- 
gagement alone, and that be would be pleased to sit still 
and behold Tigranes himself, wishing to he w'ltty and 
pleasant upon the occasion, made use of the well-known 
saying, that they were too many foi ambassadors, and too 
few foi soldieis Thus they continued sneering and scoff- 
ing As soon as day came, Lucullus hi ought out his forces 
under arms The hai bai lan ai my stood on the eastern side 
of the rivei, and there being a bend of the iiver w^estwaid 
in that pait of it, where it was easiest forded, Lucullus, 
while he led his aimj on m haste, seemed to Tigranes to 
he flying, who theieupon called Taxiles, and in derision 
said, “Do you not see these invincible Romans flymg?” 
But Taxiles replied, “Would, indeed, 0 king, that some 
such unlikely piece of foi tune might he destined you , but 
the Romans do not, when going on a march, put on then 
best clothes, noi use bright shiekR, and naked headpieces, 
as now you see them, with the leathern coveiings all taken 
off, hut this IS a pieparation foi war of men just leady to 
engage with then enemies” While Taxiles w'as thus 
speaking, as Lucullus wheeled about, the flist eagle ap- 
peared, and the cohorts, according to then divisions and 
companies, formed m ordei to pass ovei, when with much 
ado, and like a man that is justiecoveiing from a drunken 
flt, Tigranes cued out twice or thrice, “What, aie they 
upon us?” Ill great confusion, theiefore, the aimy got in 
array, the king keeping the mam body to himself, while 
the left wing given in chaige to the Adiahenian, and the 
right to the Mede, in the front of which latter were posted 
most of the heavy-armed cavalry Some ofiSceis advised 
Lucullus, just as he was going to cioss the river, to he still, 
that day being one of the unfoitunate ones which they call 
black days, for on it the aimy under Cmpio, engaging with 
the Cirabiians, was destroyed But he returned the famous 
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answer, “ I will make it a liaiipy day to the Romans.’' U 
was the day before the l!Tones of October. 

Having so said, he bade them take courage, passed 
over the river, and himself first of all led them against the 
enemy, clad in a coat of mail, with shining steel scales 
and a fringed mantle, and his sword might already 
be seen out of the scabbard, as if to signify that they 
must without delay come to a hand-to-hand combat 
with an enemy whose skill was in distant fighting, and 
by the speed of their advance curtail the space that 
exposed them to the archery. But when he saw the heavy- 
armed horse, the flower of the army, drawn uxi under 
a hill, on the top of which was a broad and open plain 
about four furlongs distant, and of no very difficult or 
troublesome access, he commanded his Thracian and Ga- 
latian horse to fall upon their flank, and beat down their 
lances with their swords The only defence of these horse- 
men-at-arms are their lances ; they have nothing else that 
they can use to protect themselves, or annoy their enemy, 
on account of the weight and stiffness of their armor, with 
which they are, as it weie, built up He himself, wuth two 
cohorts, made to the mountain, the soldiers biiskly follow- 
ing, when they saw him m aims afoot fiist toiling and 
climbing up Being on the toj) and standing m an open 
]ilace, with a loud voice he cried out, “ We have overcome, 
w’^ehave oveicome, fellow-soldiers ’ ” And havmg so said, 
he raaiched against the armed horsemen, commanding his 
men not to thiow their javelins, but coming up hand to 
hand with the enemy, to hack then slims and thighs, winch 
parts alone were unguarded in these heavy-armed horse- 
men But there was no need of this way of fighting, foi 
they stood not to receive the Romans, but with great 
clamor and worse flight they and their heavy horses threw 
themselves upon the ranks of the foot, before ever these 
could so much as begin the fight, insomuch that without a 
wound or bloodshed, so many thousands were overthrown. 
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riie greatt'bt bliiughlei made in tlie flight, ox lather in 
the endein oi ing to flj away, Inch they could not well do 
bj reason of the depth and clobcness of then oun lanks, 
ulnch Inndexed them Tigianes at flist fled Mithafew, 
but seeing Ins son in the same mibfoitune, he took the dia- 
dem fioni Ins head, and with tcaib gave it him, bidding 
him save hnubclf by some othei load if he could But the 
young man, not daiing to put it on, gave it to one of his 
tiusUest seivintbto keep foi him This man, as it hap- 
pened, being taken, vas bi ought to Lucullus, and so, 
among the captives, the ciowii, also, of Tigianes was 
taken It is stated that above a bundled thousand foot 
weie lost, and that of the hoise but leiy feu escaped at 
all Of the Rom.ins, a bundled weie Mounded and five 
killed Antiochus the philosophei, making mention of this 
fight 111 Ins book about the gods, says that the sun nevei 
saiv the like Stiabo, a speond philosophei, in his histori- 
eal collection says, that the Romans could not but blush 
and deride themselvos, foi putting on ai moi against such 
pitiful slaves Livy also says, that the Romans never 
fought an enemy villi such unequal foices, foi the con- 
querors veie not so much as one-twentieth pait of the 
number of the conqueied The most sagacious and experi- 
enced Roman conimandeis made it a chief commendation 
of Lucullus, that he had conqueied tv'o great and potent 
kings by tv'o most opposite ivays, haste and delay Foi 
he MOie out the flouiishing pmvei of Mithiidates by delay 
and time, and crushed that of Tigranes by haste , being 
one of the iaiee\ara2)les of generals who made use of delay 
for active achievement, and speed foi secuiity 

On this account it ivas that Mithndates had made no 
haste to come up to fight, imagining Lucullus would, as he 
had done befoie, use caution and delay, which made him 
march at his leisuie to 30m Tigianes And first, as he be- 
gan to meet some stiaggling Armenians m the waj , mak- 
ing off in' gieat feai and consternation, he suspected the 
10 
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woist, and when greater numbers of stripped and wou?ided 
men met him and assured him of the defeat, he set out 
to seek for Tigranes. And finding him destitute and hu- 
miliated, he by no means requited him wdtli insolence, but 
alighting from his horse, and condoling with him on their 
common loss, he gave him his own royal guard to attend 
him, and animated him for the future. And they together 
gathered fresh foi ces about them In the city Tigranocerta, 
the Greeks meantime dividing from the baibaiians, sought 
to deliver it up to Lucullus, and he attacked and took it. 
He seized on the treasure himself, but gave the city to be 
plundeied by the soldiers, in which were found, amongst 
other property, eight thousand talents of coined money 
Besides tins, also, he distributed eight hundred diachmas 
to each man, out of the spoils When he understood that 
many players were taken in the city, whom Tigranes had 
invited from all parts for openuig the theatre which he had 
built, he made use of them for celebrating his ti lumphal 
games and spectacles The Greeks he sent home, allowing 
them monej^ for then journey, and the barbarians also, as 
many as had been forced aw’^ay from their owni du'eHings. 
So that by this one city being dissolved, many, by the 
restitution of their former inhabitants, were restored. By 
all of which Lucullus was. beloved as a benefactor and 
founder Other successes, also, attended him, such as he 
well deserved, desirous as he was far more of praise for 
acts of justice and clemency, than for feats in w'-ar, these 
being due partly to the soldiers, and very greatly to fortune, 
while those are the sure iiroofs of a gentle and liberal 
soul , and by such aids Lucullus, at that time, even without 
the help of arms, succeeded in i educing the barbarians 
For the kings of the Arabians came to him, tendering 
what they had, and with them the Sophemans also submit- 
ted. And he so dealt with the Gordyenians, that they w^ere 
ivilhng to leave their own habitations, and to follow him 
with their wnves and children. Which was for this cause. 
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Zaibienus, king of the Gordyenians, as has been told, 
being impatient undei the tyianny of Tigianes, had by 
Appius secretly made oveitmes of confederacy n itii Lucul- 
lus, but, being discoveied, was executed, and his wife and 
children with him, befoie the Romans entered Aimenia 
Lucullus foigot not this, but coming to the Goidyenians 
made a solemn inteimeiit in honoi of Zaibienus, and 
adorning the funeial pile with royal robes, and gold, and 
the spoils of Tigianes, he himself in person kindled the 
file, and pomed in peifumes with the fiiends and relations 
of the deceased, calling him his companion and the con- 
fedeiate of the Romans He ordeied, also, a costly monu- 
ment to be built f 01 him There was a large tieasuie of 
gold and silvei found in Zaibienus’s palace, and no less 
than three railhoii measures of corn, so that the soldiers 
were provided foi, and Lucullus had the high commendation 
of maintaining the war at its own charge, without receiv- 
ing one drachma fi om the public treasury 
After this came an embassy from the king of Paithia to 
him, desiring amity and confederacy , which being i eadily 
embiaced by Lucullus, anothei was sentby him m return to 
the Parthian, the members of which discovered him to be a 
double-minded man, and to be dealing privately at the same 
time with Tigranes, offering to take pai t with him, upon con- 
dition Mesopotamia weie delivered up to him AVhicli as 
soon as LucuUus undei stood, he lesolved to pass by Tigi anes 
and Mithiidates as antagonists alieady overcome, and to 
try the power of Parthia, by leadinghis aimy against them, 
thinking it would be a gloiious result, thus in one current 
of war, like an athlete in the games, to throw down tliiee 
kmgs one aftei anothei, and successively to deal as a con- 
queror with three of the gieatest poweis under heaven 
He sent, thei efore, into Pontus to Soinatius and his' col- 
leagues, bidding them bung the army thence, and jomwith 
him in his expedition out of Goidyene The soldieis theie, 
however, who had been restive and uniuly before, now 
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openly displayed then mutinous temper. Iso manner of 
entreaty or foice availed with them, but they protested 
and cued out that they would slay no longer even there, 
but would go away and desei t Pontus. The neu s of w'hich, 
when reported to Lucullus, did no small harm to the sol- 
diers about him, who weie already corrupted with wealth 
and plenty, and desiious of ease. And on hearing tlie bold- 
ness of the others, they called them men, and declared they 
themselves ought to follow their example, for the actions 
which they had done did now well deserve release from 
service, and repose 

Upon these and worse words, Lucullus gave up the 
thoughts of invading l^aithia, and in the height of summer- 
time went against Tigiaiies Passing over Taurus, he was 
filled with apxirehension at the greenness of the fields befoie 
him, so long IS the season deferred in this region by the cold- 
ness of the air But nevei tireless, he went down, and twice 

or thrice putting to flight the Armenians who dared to come 
out against him, he plundered and burnt their villages, and 
seizing on the piovision designed for Tigran es, reduced his 
enemies to the necessity which he had feared for himself. 
But when, after doing all he could to provoke the enemy to 
fight, by drawing entrenchments round then camp and by 
burning the country befoie them, he could by no means bring 
them to venture out, after their fiequent defeats befoie he 
rose up and marched to Artaxata, the royal city of Tigianes, 
where his wives and young children weie kept, judging that 
Tigranes would never sufier that to go without the hazard of 
a battle It is related that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after 
the defeat of Antiochns by the Romans, coming to Artaxas, 
king of Aimenia, pointed out to him many other matters to 
his advantage, and obseivmg the great natural capacities 
and the pleasantness of the site, then lying unoccupied and 
neglected, drew a model of a city for it, and bringing Ar- 
taxas thither, showed it to him and encouraged him to 
build. At which the king being jileased, and desiring him 
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to 0 ' 4 cr<?ce tlio i;vork, eicclcd a laigo and stately' cifcj' which 
was called after hi"? own name, and made metropolis of 
Ai mcnia 

And in fact when Lncnllus pioceeded against it, Ti- 
grmes no longci snllcicd it but c.imc w ith his ai my, and on 
the fouith da\ sat down bj the Rnnmns, theiivei Aisanias 
hing between them, winch of necessity Lncnllns must pass 
in his niaich to Aitn\ala Lnculliis, aftei saciifice to the 
gods, ns if Mctoi j wcie alicady obtained, earned o\ci his 
ainiy, liavnig twehc eohoitsin the fiistdn ision in fiont, the 
3 e-’t being disposed in tlic icai to pi e\ out the enemy’s in- 
tlosing tlicm Foi tliei e w ci e ni iny choice lioi se di awm up 
against hiin , in the fiont stood the Miiidian hoise aichers, 
and Ibei i uisw ilh long speais, in w horn, being tlie most waai- 
liKc, Tigi Hies 11101 c confided tlnn in any othci of hisfoieign 
tioops But notlnng of moment was done by tbcm,foi though 
they skiiniishcd with the Roman hoise at a distance, they 
weio not able to sUind w hen the foot came up to them , but 
being biokeii, ind flying on both sides, diew' the hoise m 
puisuitaftci lliciii Though these weieiouted, yetLucullus 
was not without alaiin when he saw' the cavaliy about Ti- 
giancs with gi eat biaveiy' and in laige numbeis coming 
upon linn, he lecalled liis lioise fiom pursuing, and he 
himself, Hist of all, with the best of his men, engaged the 
Satiapeniiuis who weie opposite him, and befoie ever they 
came to close fight, loutcd them w'ltli tlie meie terioi Of 
till ee kings m battle against him, Mithiid ites of Pontus 
fled away the most sliamefully, being not so much as able 
to enduie the shout of the Romans The puisuit leached a 
long w'ay, and all thi ougli the night the Romans slew and 
took piisoiieis, and earned oft spoils and treasuie, till they 
w'eieweaiy Livy says there were nioie taken and de- 
sLioyed in the fiist battle, hut in the second, men of greater 
distinction 

Lucullus, flushed and animated by this victory, deter- 
mined to march on into the intenoi and theie complete his 
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conquests over the haihaiians, hut winter weather came(ai. 
contiary to expectation, as early as tlie autumnal equinox, 
with storms and frequent snows, and, even in the most 
clear days, hoar frost and ice, which made the wateis 
scarcely di mkable for the hoi ses by their exceeding' cold- 
ness, and scarcely passable through the ice breaking and 
cutting the horses’ sinews The country for the most part 
being quite uncleared, vith difficult passes, and much 
wood, kept them continually wet, tlie snow falling thickly 
on them as they marched in the day, and the ground that 
they lay upon at night being damp and watery After the 
battle they followed not Lucullus many days before they 
began to be refiactoi}'", first of all entreating and sending 
the tribunes to him, but presently they tumultuously 
gathered together, and made a shouting all night long in 
then tents, a plain sign of a mutinous aimy. But Lucullus 
as earnestly entreated them, desiring them to have patience, 
but till they took the Armenian Caithage, and overturned 
the work of their great enemy, meaning Hannibal But 
vffien he could not prevail, he led them back, and crossing 
Tauius by another road, came into the fruitful and sunny 
countiy of Mygdonia, where was a great and populous 
barbaiians called Hisibis, by the Greeks Antioch 
o ilygdoma This was defended by Guias, brother of 
^ igianes, with the dignity of goveinoi and by the engineer- 
ing skill and dexterity of Callimachus, the same who so 
much annoyed the Romans at Amisus Lucullus, howevei, 

1 1^5 ^iid laying close siege, in a short 

Ini.-, surrendered 

thoiio-h’-h attention to Callimachus, 

though he offered to make discovery of hidden tieasures, 

firWthen?^TA°^^^^^^^ punished for 

filing the city of Amisus, which had disappointed liis ambi- 

tion of showing favor and kindness to the Greeks 

fomdit wlthTn fortune had attended and 

mn^ht vith Lucullus, but afterwards, as if the wmd had 
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failed of a sudden, he did all things by foice, and as it i^eie 
against the giaiii, and showed ceitainly the conduct and 
patience of a wise captam, but in the lesults met with no 
fresh honor oi i eputatioii , and indeed, by bad success 
and vain embarrassments noth Ins soldieis, he came within 
a little of losing even what he had before lie himself was 
not the least cause of all this, being far from inclined to 
seek popularity n ith the mass of the soldiers, and more 
ready to thuik any indulgence shown to them an invasion 
of his own authorit}^ But what was woi st of all, he was 
naturally unsociable to his great ofSiceis m commission 
with him, despising others and tJnnking them woi thy of 
nothing in compaiison uith himself These faults, we 
are told, he had with all his many excellences , he was 
of a large and noble peison, an eloquent speaker, and a 
wise counselloi, both in the foium and the camp Sallust 
says, the soldieis were ill-affected to him from the begin- 
ning of the wai, because they nere foiced to keep the field 
two winters at Cyricus, and afteiwaids at Amisus Then 
other wmteis, also, vexed them, foi they either spent them 
in an enemy’s countiy, or else were confined to then tents 
in the open field among their confederates, foi Tucullus 
not so much as once went into a Gieek confederate town 
with his army To this ill-affection abroad, the tiibunes 
yet more contributed at home, invidiously accusing Lucul- 
lus, as one who for empire and iiches piolonged the var, 
holding, it might almost be said, undei his sole powei 
Cihcia, Asia, Bithynia, Paphlagoma, Pontus, Aimenia, all 
as far as the river Pliasis , and now of late had plundered 
the royal city of Tigranes, as if he had been commissioned 
not so much to subdue as to stiip kings This is what we 
are told was said by Lucius Qumtius, one of the prietoi s, 
at whose instance, in particular, the people determined to 
send one who should succeed Lucullus m his piovince, and 
voted, also, to relieve many of the soldiers under him from 
further service 
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Besides these evils, that which most ot all prejudiced XjU- 
cullus Y/as Publius Clodius, an insolent man, very vicious 
and bold, brother to Lueullus’s wife, a woman of bad com 
duct, with whom Clodius was himself suspected of cnmi' 
nal intercourse. Being then in the army under Lucullus, 
but not in as great authoiity as he expected (for he would 
fain have been the chief of all, but on account of his char- 
acter was postponed to many), he ingratiated himself 
secretly with the Fimbrian tioops, and stiired them up 
against Lucullus, using fair speeches to them, who of old had 
been used to be fluttered in such a mannei Tliese were 
those whom Fimbria before had persuaded to kill the consul 
Flaccus, and choose him their leader. And so they listened 
not unwillingly to Clodius, and called him the soldiers’ - 
friend, for the concern he professed for them, and the indig- 
nation he expressed at the iirospect that “ thei e must be 
no end of wars and toils, but in fighting with all nations, 
and wandering thioughout all the world they must wear 
out their lives receiving no other reward for their service 
than to guard the carnages and camels of Lucullus, laden 
with gold and precious goblets , while as for Pompey’s 
soldiers, they were all citizens, living safe at home with 
their wives and children, on fertile lands, or in towns, and 
that, not after driving Mithndates and Tigranes into wild 
deserts, and overturning the royal cities of Asia, but after 
having merely reduced exiles in Spam, or fugitive slaves in 
Italy. Kay, if indeed we must never have an end of fight- 
ing, should we not rather reserve the remainder of our 
bodies and souls for a general who will reckon his chief est 
glory to be the wealth of his soldiers ” 

By such practices the army of LuculluS’, being corrupted, 
neither followed him agamsi Tigranes, nor against Mithri- 
dates, when he now at once returned into Pontus out of 
Armenia, and was lecovering his kingdom, but under pre- 
tence of the winter, sat idle in Gordyene, every minute ex- 
pecting either Pompey, or some other general, to succeed ‘ 
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Lucullus But wlien news came that Mithiidates had de- 
feated Fabius, and was maiching dgainst Soinatius and 
Triaims, out of shame they followed Lucullus Tiiaiius, 
ambitiously aiming at Tictoiy befoie evei Lucullus came 
to him, though he was then veiy ueai, was defeated m a 
great battle, in which it is said that above seven thousand 
Romans fell, among whom w’eie a bundled and fifty cen- 
turions, and four-and-tv enty tnbunes, and that the camp 
itself w as taken Lucullus, commg up a few days after, 
concealed Triaiius fiom the search of the angiy soldieis 
But 'll hen LLthiidates declined battle, and waited for the 
coming of Tigianes, vho was then on his march ■with gieat 
forces, he resolved before they ]oiiied then forces to turn 
once more and engage with Tigranes But in the way the 
mutinous Fuiibrians deserted then tanks, professing them- 
selves released flora seivice by a decree, and that Lucullus, 
the provinces being allotted to others, had no longer any 
right to command them There wms nothing beneath the 
dignity of Lucullus which he did not now submit to bear, 
entreating them one by one, from tent to tent, going up 
and down humbly and in tears, and even taking some like 
a suppliant by the hand But they turned awaay fiom his 
salutes, and threw down theu empty purses, bidding him 
engage alone with the enemy, as he alone made advantage 
of It At length by the entreaty of the other soldieis, the 
Fimbnans, being prevailed upon, consented to tarry that 
summer under linn, but if during that time no enemy came 
to figlit them, to be free Lucullus of necessity was forced 
to comply with this, or else to abandon the country to the 
barbarians lie kept them, indeed, with him, but without 
urging Ins authority uxrou them , iioi did he lead them out 
to battle, being contented if they should but stiy with him, 
though he then saw Cappadocia w asted by Tigi ines, and 
Mithiidates igain tiiuiiiplnng, whom not long befoie ho 
reported to the senate to be wdioHy subdued, and coniniis- 
Bioners wmie now arrived to settle the alfaiis of Pontus, a'^ 
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if all had been quietly in his possession. But when they 
came, they found him not so much as master of himself, 
but contemned and deiided by the common soldiers, who 
arrived at that height of insolence against their general, 
that at the end of summer they put on their armor and 
drew their swords, and defied their enemies then absent 
and gone off a long while before, and with great outcries 
and waving their swords in the air, they quitted the camj), 
proclaiming that the time was expired which they prom- 
ised to stay with Lucullus The rest were summoned by 
letters from Pompey to come and 3oin him , he by the 
favor of the people and by flattery of theif leaders, having 
been chosen general of the army against Mithndates and 
Tigranes, though the senate and the nobility all thought that 
Lucullus was injured, having those put over his head who 
succeeded rather to his triumph, than to his commission, 
and that he was not so truly deprived of his command, as 
of the gloiy he had deserved m his command, which he 
was forced to yield to another 

It was yet more of just matter of pity and indignation, 
to those who were present ; for Lucullus remained no 
longer mastei of rewards or punishments for any actions 
done in the war , neither would Pompey suffer any man to 
go to him, or pay any respect to the ordeis and ariange- 
ments he made with advice of his ten commissioners, but 
expressly issued edicts to the contraiy, and could not but 
lie obeyed by reason of his greater power Friends, how- 
ever, on both sides, thought it desirable to bung them to- 
gether, and they met in a village of Galatia, and saluted 
each other m a friendly manner, with congratulations on 
each othei s successes Lucullus was the eldei, but Pom- 
pey the more distinguished by his moie numerous com- 
mands and his two triumphs Both had rods diessed with 
lam el earned before them for their victories, and as Pom- 
pey s lam els weie witheied with passing through hot and 
c long its countrie'?, Lucunus’.s lictors couiteously gas^e 
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Pompey’s some of the fiesh and green ones which they 
had, which Pompey’s fi lends counted a good omen, as 
indeed, of a tiutli, Lucullus’s actions fmnished the honors 
nf Pompey’s command The inteiview, howevei, did not 
hung them to any amicable agreement, they parted even 
less fiiends than they met Pompey repealed all the acts 
of Lucnllus, diew off his soldiers, and left him no moie 
than sixteen bundled for his tiiumph, and even those 
unwilling to go with him So wanting was Lucnllus, 
eithei through natural constitution oi adverse circum- 
stances, m that one first and most important requisite of a 
geneial, which had he hut added to his other many and 
remarkable virtues, his fortitude, angilance, wnsdom, jus- 
tice, the Roman empiie had not had Euphrates for its 
boundary, hut the utmost ends of Asia and the Ilyrcaman 
sea, as other nations w'eie then disabled by the late con- 
quests of Tigranes, and the powei of Paithiahad not m 
LucuUus’s time show n itself so formidable as Crassus after- 
wards found it, noi had as yet gained that consistency, 
being crippled by wars at home, and on its frontiers, and 
unable even to make head against the enci oachments of 
the Armenians And Lucullus, as it was, seems to me 
through others’ agency to have done Rome gieatei harm, 
than he did her advantage by Ins own For the tiophies 
111 Armenia, near the Parthian fiontiei, and Tigranoceita, 
and Nisibis, and the gieat wmalth brought from thence 
to Rome, with the captive ciown of Tigianes earned in 
tiiuraph, all helped to puff up Ciassus, as if the baibaiians 
had been nothing else but spoil and booty, and he, falling 
among the Paithi.in aicheis, soon deraonstr ited that 
Lucullus’s tiiumphs were not beholden to the inadvertency 
and effeminacy of his enemies, but to his owm couiage and 
conduct But of this aftei wai ds 
Lucullus, upon his letuin to Rome, found his bi other 
Maicus accused by Cams Memmius foi his acts asqiiaistoi, 
done by Sylla’s ordeis, and on his acquittal, Memniuis 
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changed the scene, and animated the people against Lucul^' 
lus himself, urging them to deny him a triumph for-^ appro- 

' r", 

priating the spoils and prolonging the war. In this great' 
struggle, the nobility and chief men went downf and’ 
mingling in person among the tribes, with much entreaty^’ 
and labor, scarce at length prevailed upon them to consent 
to his triumph. The pomp of which proved not so wonder- 
ful or so wearisome with the length of the procession and^ ^ 
the number of things carried in it, 'but consisted chiefly in-’ 
vast quantities of arms and machines of the king’s with' 
which he adorned tbe Flammiaii circus, a spectacle by n’o 
means despicable In his progress there passed by a fe’W 
horsemen in heavy armor, ten chariots armed with scythes,- 
sixty friends and officers of the king’s, and a hundred* and' 
ten brazen-beaked ships of war, which were conveyed along 
with them, a golden image of Mithridates six feet high, a 
shield set with precious stones, twenty loads of silver ves-, ' 
sels, and thirty-two of golden cups, armor, and money ,^*all ' 
carried by men. Besides which, eight mules were laden " 
with golden couches, fifty-six with bullion, and a hundred"* 
and seven with coined silver, little less than two million'' 
seven hundred thousand pieces. There were tablets, also, 
with inscriptions, stating what moneys he gave Pompey ‘ 
for prosecuting the piratic war, what he delivered ‘intd the' * 
treasury, and what he gave to every soldier, which?’ was 
nine hundred and fifty drachmas, each After all' which 
he nobly feasted the city and adjoining '^ullages or vicii ■ 
Being divorced from Clodia, a dissolute and wicked ■ 
woman, he married Servilia, sister to Cato This also - 
proved an unfortunate match, for she only wanted one of 
all of Clodia’s vices, the criminality she was accused of « 
with her brothers. Out of reverence to Cato, he for a' 
while connived her impurity and immodesty, but at length 
dismissed her. When the senate expected great things 
from him, hoping to find in him a check to the usurpations 
of Pompey, and that with the greatness of bis statioii and 
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Cl edit he Avould come foiwaids ab the ch<im2iion of the 
nobility, he letiied from business and abandoned public 
life , eithei because be saw the State to be in a difficult and 
diseased condition, or, as otheis say, because he was as 
great as be could well be, and inclined to a quiet and easy 
life, after those many labois and toils which bad ended 
with him so far fiom foitunately There are those who 
highly commend his change of life, saying that he thus 
avoided the lock on which Manus split Foi he, aftei the 
great and gloiiqus deeds of his Cimbiian victories, was not 
contented to i etii e upon his honors, hut out of an insatiable 
desiie of glory and powei, even in his old age, headed a 
political party against young men, and let himself fall intq. 
miserable actions, and yet more miserable sufferings Bet- 
ter in like manner, they say, had it been for Cicero, after 
Catiline’s conspiracy, to liaie retired and giown old, and 
for Scipio, after liis Numantine and Carthaginian conquests, 
to have sat down contented For the administration of 
public affairs has, like other things, its proper term, and 
statesmen, as well as ivrestlers, will bieak down, when 
strength and jmuth fail But Ciassus and Pompej, on the 
other hand, laughed to see Lucullus abandoning himself 
to pleasure and expense, as if luxuiious living were not a 
thing that as little became Ins years as government of affairs 
at home, oi of an army abroad 
I And, indeed, Lucullus’s life, like the Old Comedy, pre- 
sents us at the commencement with acts of policy, and of 
war, at the end offering nothing but good eating and dunk- 
ing, feastings, and revellings, and mere play For I give 
no higher name to his sumptuous buildings, porticos, 
and baths, still less to his paintings and sculptuies, and all 
his industiy about these cuiiosities, which he collected 
with vast expense, lavishly bestowing all the wealth and 
treasure which he got in the war upon them, insomuch 
that even now, with all the advance of luxui y, the Lucullean 
gardens are counted the noblest the emperor has Tubeio 
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the stoic, when he saw liis buildings at Xaples, wliere he 
suspended the hills upon vast tunnels, brought in the sea 
for moats and fish-ponds loiind his house, and built pleas- 
ure-houses m the waters, called him Xerxes in a gown, 
lie had also fine seats in Tusculum, belvederes, and large 
open balconies for men’s apartments, and ]>orticos to walk 
in, where Pompey coming to see him, blamed him for 
making a house which would be pleasant in summer, but 
uninhabitable in wintei , whom he answeied with a smile, 
“ You think me, then, less x>i evident than ci anes and storks, 
not to change my home wuth the season.” When a pijetor, 
with great expense and pains, w^as piepaiing a siiecfcacle 
for the people, and asked him to lend him some pin pie 
robes for the performers m a chorus, he told him he would 
go home and see, and if he had got any, would let him have 
them , and the next day asking how^ many he wanted, and 
being told that a hundred would suffice, bade him to take 
twice as many on w’-hich the poet Horace obsei ves, that a 
house is but a poor one, wffiere the valuables unseen and 
unthought of do not exceed all those that meet the eye. 

Lucullus s daily entertainments W'ere ostentatiously ex- 
travagant,^ not only with puiple coverlets, and plate adorned 
with precious stones, and dancings, and inteiludes, but 
wit the greatest diversity of dishes and the most elaborate 
coo ery, for the vulgar to admiie and envy. It was a 
^PPy thought of Pompey in his sickness, when his physician 
presen ed a thrush foi his dinner, and his servants told 
urn that in summei-time thrushes w^ere not to be found 
anyw ere but in Lucullus’s fattening coops, that he would 
not suttei them to fetch one thence, but observing to his 
p ysician. So if Lucullus had not been an epicure, Pompey 
a no i^ed, ordered something else that could easily 
be got to be prepared for him Cato was his friend and 
connection, but, nevertheless, so hated his life and habits, 

^ young man in the senate made a long and 
us speec m praise of frugality and temperance,. Cata 
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-gob up and said, “IToii long do you mean to go on making 
money like Crassus, living like Lueullus and talking like 
Cato’” There aie some, liouevei, who say the words 
w ere said, but not by Cato 

It IS plain fiom the anecdotes on lecoid of him, that Lu- 
cullus 11 as not only pleased with, but even gloried ^n his 
way of living For he is said to have feasted seveial Greeks 
upon their coming to Rome day aftei day, who of a tiue 
Grecian principle, being ashamed, and declining the invita- 
tions, where so great an evpense was eveij’' day incurred for 
them, he with a smile told them, “ Some of this, indeed, my 
Grecian fiiends, is for youi sakes, but more for that of Lu- 
cullus ” Once when he supped alone, there bemgonly one 
course, and that but moderately furnished, he called his 
stew ard and repioved him, who piofessmg to have supposed 
that there would be no need of any gieat entertamment, 
when nobody was invited, w'as answ'ered, “ What, did not 
you know, then, that to day Lueullus dines with Lueullus?” 
Which being much spoken of about the city, Ciceio and 
Pompey one day met him loiteiing in the foium, theforniei 
his intimate friend and familiar, and, though there had been 
some ill-will between Pompey and him about the command 
in the WMr, still they used to see each other and converse on 
easy terras togethei Ciceio accordingly saluted him, and 
asked him wdiethei to dayivereagoodtime for asking a fa voi 
of him, and on his answeimg, “ Veiy much so,” and beg- 
ging to hear what it was, “ Then,” said Cicero, “ we should like 
to dine with you to-day, ]ust on the dinner that is prepared 
foi yourself” Lueullus being sui prised, and lequestmg a 
day’s time, they refused to giant it, neither suffered him 
to talk with his servants, foi fear he should give order for 
more than was appointed before But thus much they 
consented to, that before then faces he might tell Ins serv- 
ants, that to-day he would sup in the Apollo (for so one 
of his best dining-rooms was called), and by this ev ision 
he outwitted his guests For every lOom, as it seems, li ul 
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its own assessment of expenditure, dinner at suck a price 
and all else in accordance ; so that the servants, on know- 
ing wheie he would dine, knew also how much w'as to be 
expended, and in what style and form dinner "was to he 
served The expense for the Apollo was fifty thousand 
drachmas, and thus much being that day laid out, the 
greatness of the cost did not so much amaze Pompey and 
Cicero, as the rapidity of the outla}’'. One might belie^ e 
Lucullus thought his money really captive and barbarian, 
so wantonly and con turn eliously did he treat it. 

Ills furnishing a libiary. however, deserves praise and 
record, for he collected very many choice manuscripts : 
and the use they weie put to was even more magnificent 
than the purchase, the library being always open, and the 
walks and reading-rooms about it free to all Greeks, whose 
delight it was to leave their other occupations and hasten 
thither as to the habitation of the Muses, there walking 
about, and diverting one another. He himself often passed 
his hours there, disputing uith the learned m the walks, 
and giving his advice to statesmen who required it, inso- 
much that his house was altogether a home, and in n 
manner a Greek prytaneum for those that visited Rome 
He was fond of all sorts of philosophy, and w’'as w’’ell-read 
and expeit in them all. But he alwajvs from the first 
specially favored and valued the Acadeinj’' , not the Hew 
one, which at that time under Philo flourished wuth the 
precepts of Carneades, but the Old one, then sustained and 
represented by Antiochus of Ascalon, a learned and elo- 
quent man Lucullus with great labor made him his fiiend 
and champion, and set him up against Philo’s auditors, 
among whom Cicero was one, who wiote an admirable 
treatise in defence of his sect, in which he puts the ai gn- 
raent in favor of comprehension in the mouth of Lucullus, 
and the opposite argument in his own The book is called 
Lucullus. Por, as has been said, they w^'ere great friends, 
and took the same side in politics. For Lucullus did not 
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Wholly retire from the republic, but only from ambition, 
and fiom the dangeious and often lawless struggle for 
political pre-eminence, nliich he left to Ciassus and Cato, 
■nhom the senators, ]ealous of Pompey’s gieatness, put for- 
ward as then champions, when Lnciillus refused to head 
them Foi Ins fiiends’ sake he came into the foiuin and 
into the senate, nhen occasion otfeied to humble the ambi- 
tion and piide of Pompey, whose settlement, after his 
conquests over the kings, he got cancelled, and, bj the as- 
sistance of C.ato, hindered a division of lands to his soldiers, 
which he proposed So Pompey went ovei to Ciassus and 
CcGsar’s alliance, oi rather conspnacy, and filling the city 
with aimed men, pi ocuied the ratification of his decrees 
bj'^ force, and diove Cato and Lucullus out of the foium 
Which being resented by the nobility, Pompey’s party 
produced one Vettius, pretending they apprehended him 
in a design against Pompey’s life Who in the senate- 
house accused otlieis, but befoie the people named Lucul- 
lus, as if he had been suborned by him to kill Pompey 
IsTobodj gave heed to what he said, and it soon appeared 
that they had put him forward to make false charges and 
accusations And after a few days the whole intrigue 
became yet more obvious, when the dead body of Yettius 
w'as thrown out of the piison, he being reported, indeed, 
to ha\e died a n.ituial death, but carrying marks of a 
haltei and blows about him, and seeming rathei to have 
been taken off by those ivho suborned him These things 
kept Lucullus at a gieatei distance from the republic 
But when Cicero was banished the city, and Cato sent to 
Cyprus, he quitted public affaiis altogether It is said, 
too, that befoie his death, his intellects failed him by 
degiees But Cornelius Nepos denies that either age or 
sickness impaiied his mind, which was rather affected by 
a potion, given him by Callisthenes, his freedman The 
potion Avas meant by Callisthenes to strengthen his affection 
for him, and Avas supposed to have that tendency, but it 
11 
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stood quite otherwise, and so disabled and unsettled bis 
mind, that while he was yet alive, his brother took charge 
of his affairs At his death, as though it had been the 
death of one taken off in the very height of military and 
civil glory, the people were much concerned, and flocked 
together, and would have forcibly taken his corpse, as it 
was carried into the market-place liy young men of the 
highest rank, and have buried it in the field of Mars, wheie 
they buried Sylla Which being altogether unexpected, 
and necessaries not easily to be jirocured on a sudden, his 
brother, after much entieaty and solicitation, prevailed 
upon them to suffer him to be buried on his Tusculan 
estate as had been ajipointed He himself survived him but 
a short time, coming not far behind in death, as he did in 
age and renown, in all respects, a most loving brother. 


COMPARISON OF LUCULLUS WITH CIMON. 

OifE might bless the end of Lucullus, which was so 
timid as to let him die before the great revolution, which 
fate, by intestine wars, was already effecting against the 
established government, and to close his life m a free, 
though tioubled commonwealth And in this, above all 
other things, Cimon and he aie alike For he died also 
when Gieece ivas as yet undisordered, m its highest 
felicity , though in the field at the head of his army, not 
recalled, nor out of his mind, nor sullying the glory of his 
wars, engagements, and conquests, by making feastings 
and debauches seem the apparent end and aim of them all; 
as Plato says scornfully of Oipheus, that he makes an 
eternal debauch hereafter, the reward of those who lived 
well here Indeed, ease and quiet, and the studj'' of 
lileasant and speculative learning, to an old man retiring 
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fioni command and ofiice, is a most suitable and becoming 
solace , but to misguide vn tuous aetions to pleasuie as 
then utmost end, and as the conclusion of campaigns and 
commands, to keep the feast of Venus, clid not become the 
noble Academy, and the followei of Xenociates, but lather 
one that inclined to Epiciiius And this is one suipiising 
point ot contiast between them, Cimon’s youth was ill 
reputed and intempeiate, Lucullus’s well disciplined and 
sober Undoubtedly we must give the pieference to the 
change tor good, foi it aigues the bettei nature, wheie vice 
declines and viitue grows Both had gieat wealth, but 
employed it in different ways, and theie is no comparison 
between the south wall of theaciopolis built by Cimon, 
and the chambeis and galleiies, uuth then sea-views, built 
at Naples bj' Lucullus, out of the spoils of the barbarians 
Neither can we compaie Cimon’s populai and hbeial table 
with the sumptuous oiiental one of Lucullus, the former 
receiving a great many guests evei j day at small cost, the 
lattei expensively spiead foi a few men of pleasuie, unless 
you will say that diffei ent times made the alteration For 
Avho can tell but that Cimon, if he had i etiied in his old age 
fiom business and wai to quiet and solitude, might have lived 
a moie luxuiious and self-indulgent life, as he vas fond of 
wine and company, and accused, as has been said, of laxity 
with women ? The bettei pleasuies gained m successful 
actiou and effoit leave the baser appetites no time or place, 
and makes active and heroic men foiget them Had but 
Lucullus ended Ins days m the field, and in command, envy 
and detraction itself could nevei hiive accused him So 
much foi their mannei of life 
In war, it is plain they weie both soldiers of excellent 
conduct, both at land and sea But as in the games they 
honoi those champions who on the same day gam the gai- 
land, both in wrestling and in the pancratium, nitli the 
name of “ Victors and more,” so Canon, honoring Greece 
With a sea and land victoiy on the same day, may claim a 
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certain pre-eminence among commanders. Lucullus re 
ceived command from his countiy, whereas Cimon brought 
it to his. He annexed the territories of enemies to her, 
who ruled over confederates before, but Cimoii made his 
country, which when he began w'as a mere follower of 
others, both rule over confederates, and conquei enemies 
too, forcing the Persians to relinquish the sea, and induc- 
ing the Lacedgemoniaiis to siiriender their command. If it 
be the chiefest thing in a general to obtain the obedience 
of his soldiers by good-wdll, Lucullus was despised by his 
own army, but Cimon highly piized even by others. His 
soldiers deserted the one, the confederates came over to 
the other Lucullus came home without the foi ces which 
he led out ; Cimon, sent out at first to serve as one confed- 
erate among otheis, returned home with authority even 
over these also, having successfully effected for his city 
thiee most difficult services, establishing xreace with the 
enemy, dominion over confederates, and concord with Lace- 
daemon Both aiming to destroy great kingdoms, and 
subdue all Asia, failed in their enterprise, Cimon by a 
simple piece of ill-fortune, for he died when general, in the 
height of success , but Lucullus no man can rvholly acquit 
of being in fault with his soldiers, whether it were he did 
not know, or would not comply with the distastes and com- 
plaints of his army, which brought him at last into such 
extreme unpopularity among them But did not Cimon 
also suftei like him in this ? Poi the citizens ai raigned 
him, and did not leave off till they had banished him, that, 
as Plato says, they might not hear him for the space of ten 
years For high and noble minds seldom please the vul- 
gar, or are acceptable to them ; foi the force they use to 
straighten then di&toited actions gives the same pain as 
suigeons’ bandages do m bringing dislocated bones to their 
natuial position Both of them, peihaps, come off pretty 
much with an equal acquittal on this count 
Lucullus very much -outwent him in wai, being the fiisfc 
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Roman who cailied an aimy over Taurus, passed the 
Tigris, took and burned the loyal palaces of Asia in the 
sight of the kings, Tigranocerta, Cahira, Sinope, and 
Nisibis, seizing and overwhelming the northern paits as 
fai as the Phasis, the east as far as Media, and making the 
South and Red Sea Ins own through the kings of the Ara- 
bians He shattered the jiowei of the langs, and nairowly 
missed then peisons, while like wild beasts they fled away 
into deserts and thick and impassable woods In demon- 
stration of this supeiiority, we see that the Peisians, as if 
no gieat liaiin had befallen them undei Cimon, soon after 
appeared in arms against the Greeks, and overcame and 
desti oyed their numerous foi ces in Egypt But after Lu- 
cullus, Tigranes and Mithiidates weie able to do nothing, 
the latter, being disabled and broken in the foi mei wars, 
never dared to show his army to Pompey outside the 
camp, but fled away to Bosporus, and there died Tigranes 
threw himself, naked and unarmed, down befoie Pompey, 
and taking his crovm from his head, laid it at his feet, 
complimenting Pompey with what was not his own, but, 
in real tiutli, the conquest alieady effected by Lucullus- 
And when he leceived the ensigns of majesty again, he was 
well pleased, evidently because he had foifeited them 
before And the commandei, as the wiestler, is to be 
accounted to have done most who leaves an adveisaiy 
almost conquered foi his successoi Cimon moieover, 
when he took the command, found the powei of the king 
bioken, and the spiiits of the Persians humbled by their 
great defeats and incessant louts undei Themistocles, Pau- 
sanias, and Leontycliides, and thus easily oveicame the 
bodies of men v hose souls weie quelled and defecated befoi e- 
hand But Tigianes had never yet in many comb its been 
beaten, and was flushed n ith success when be engaged nitli 
Lucullus Theieis no comparison betneen the nunibeis, 
■which came against Lucullus, and those subdued bj' Cimon 
All which things being iiglillj' consideied, it is a bard 
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matter to give judgment For supernatural favot als(i 
appears to have attended both of them, directing the one 
what to do, the other what to avoid, and thus they have, 
both of them, so to say, the vote of the gods, to declare 
them noble and divine characters 


NTCIAS. 

Ceassus, in my opinion, may most properly be set 
agamst iSTiciab, and the Parthian disaster compared with 
that in Sicily But here it will be well for me to entreat 
the reader, in all courtesy, not to think that I contend with 
Thucydides in matters so pathetically, vmdly, and elo- 
quently, beyond all imitation, and even beyond himself, 
expressed by him ; nor to believe me guilty of the like folly 
with Timaeus, who, hoping in his history to surpass Thucy- 
dides in art, and to make PhiUstus appear a trifler and a 
novice, pushes on in his descriptions, through all the 
battles, sea-fights, and public speeches, in recording which 
they have been most successful, without meriting so much 
as to be compared, in Pmdar’s phrase, to 

One that on his feet 

Would mth the Lydian cars compete. 

(Te Simply shows himself all along a half-lettered, childish 
writer , m the words of Diphilus, 

of -vvit obese, 

O’erlarded ivith Sicihan grease 

Often he sinks to the very level of Xenarchus, telling ns 
tliat he tlnnks it ominous to the Athenians, that their gen 
eial, who had Yictoi}'- in his name, was unvulling to take 
command in the expedition , and that the defacing of the 
Hernias was a diyine intimation that they should suftei 
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much m the war by Hermociates, the son of Hermon, and, 
moi cover, how it was likely that Ilercules should aid the 
Syracusans for the sake of Proseipine, by whose means he 
took Cerbeius, and should be angiy witii the Athenians for 
piotecting the Egesteans, descended fioin Tiojan ancestors, 
whose city he, foi an injuiy of then king Laoinedon, had 
overthrown However, all these may be ineiely othei in- 
stances of the same happy taste that makes him correct 
the diction of Philistus, and abuse Plato and Aristotle 
This sort of contention and rivalry with others in matter 
of style, to my mind, in any case, seems petty and pedantic, 
but when its objects are works of inimitable excellence, it 
IS absolutely senseless Such actions in Nicias’s life as 
Thucydides and Philistus have i elated, since they cannot 
be passed by, illustiating as they do most especially his 
chaiactei and tempet, undei his many and great troubles, 
that I may not seem altogether negligent, I shall briefly 
run ovei And such things as aie not commonly known, 
and lie scattered heie and there in other men’s writmgs, or 
are found amongst the old monuments and archives, I 
shall endeavor to bring together , not collecting mere use 
less pieces of learning, bub adducing what may make his 
disposition and habit of mind understood 

Fust of all, I would mention what Aristotle has said of 
Nicias, that theie had been three good citizens eminent 
above the rest for then hereditary affection and love to the 
people, ISTicias the son of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of 
Melesias, and Theiaraenes the son of Ilagnon, but the last 
less than the others , foi he had his dubious extraction cast 
in his teeth, as a foreigner from Ceos, and his inconstancy, 
which made him side sometimes with one party, sometimes 
with another, in public life, and which obtamed him the 
nickname of the Buskin 

Thucydides came eailiei, and, on the behalf of the nobil- 
ity, was a great opponent of the measures by which Pen- 
cles courted the favor of the people 
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Mcias was a younger man, yet was in some reputation 
even whilst Pericles lived ; so much so as to have been his 
colleague in the office of general, and to have held command 
by himself more than once. But on the death of Pericles, 
he presently rose to the highest place, chiefly by the favor 
of the rich and eminent citizens, who set him up for their 
bulwark against the iiresumption and insolence of Cleon : 
nevertheless, he did not forfeit the good-will of the com- 
monalty, who, likewise, contiibuted to his advancement 
For though Cleon got great influence by his exertions 

to please 

The old men, who trusted him to find them fees. 

Yet even those, for whose interest and to gain whose favor 
he acted, nevertheless observing the avarice, the airogance, 
and the presumption of the man, many of them supported 
Nicias For.his was not that soit of gravity which, is harsh 
and oflensive, but he tempered it with a certain caution and 
deference, winning upon the people, by seeming afraid of 
them And being naturally diffident and unhopeful in war, 
his good fortune suiiphed his want of courage, and kept it 
from being detected, as in all Ins commands he was con- 
stantly successful And his timorousness in civil life, and 
his extreme dread of accusers, was thought veiy suitable in 
a citizen of a free State , and from the people’s good-will to- 
waids him, got him no small power over them, they being 
. fearful of all that despised them, but willing to promote 
one who seemed to be afraid 'of them, the greatest com- 
pliment their betters could pay them being not to contemn 
them. 

Policies, who by solid virtue and the pure force of arsfu- 
ment ruled the commonwealth, had stood in need of no dis- 
guises nor peisuasions with the people ISTicias, inferior in 
these respects, used his i iches, of which he had abundance, 
to gam popularity ISTeither had he the nimble wit of Cleon, 
to win the Athenians to his purposes by amusing them with 
bold jests ; unprovided with such qualities, he courted them 
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ttith dinmatic exhibitions, gymnnstic games, and other 
public shows, more sumptuous and more splendid than had 
been ever known in Ins oi in forniei ages Amongst Ins 
religious offeiings, thcie was extant, e\en in our days, the 
small figine of Jlineiva in the citadel, having lost the gold 
that Corel edit, and ashiino in the temple of Bacchus, un- 
dei the tiipods, that weiepiesentcd by those who won the 
prire in the shorvs oi plays Foi at these he had often 
cai 1 led off the pi ire, and never once failed TVe aie told 
that on one of tliese occasions, a slave of his appealed in the 
chaiactei of Bacchus, of a beautiful pei son and noble statuie, 
and with as yet no bcaid upon his chin, and on the Atlie 
mans being pleased w ilJi the sight, and applauding a long 
time, IsTicias stood up, and said he could not m piety keep 
as a shne one w'hose peison had been conseciated to rep- 
resent a god And foithwith he set the young man free 
Ills peifoiinances at Delos aie, also, on iecoid,as noble and 
niagmficcnt w'oiks of derotion For wheieas the choruses 
which the cities sent to sing hymns to the god were wont to 
aiiive in no oidei, as it might happen, and, being there met 
by a crowd of people ciying out to them to sing, in their 
huiiy to begin, used to disembaik confusedly, putting on 
their gailands, and changing then chesses as they left the 
ships, he, when he had to convoy the sacied company, dis- 
embarked the choi us at Rlienea, togethei with the saciiflce, 
and othei holy appurtenances And having bi ought along 
With him fiom Athens a budge fitted by measuiement for 
the puipose, and magnificently adorned with gilding and 
coloring, and w'lth garlands and tapestries this he laid m 
the night over the channel betwixt Bhenea and Delos, being 
no great distance And at bi eak of day he marched foi tli 
with all the pi ocession to the god, and led the chorus, sumpt- 
uously ornamented, and singing then hymns, along ovei the 
bridge The saci ifices, the games, and the feast being over, 
he set up a palm-tree of brass foi a present to the god, and 
bought a parcel of land with ten thousand drachmas which 
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he consecrated; with the revenue the inhabitants of Deloi 
were to sacrifice and to feast, and to pray tlie gods foi many 
good things to Nicias This he engraved on a inllar, which 
he left in Delos to be a record of his bequest. This same 
palm-tree, afterwaids broken down by the wind, fell on tlie 
great statue which the men of ISTaxos presented, and struck 
it to the giound 

It IS x>lain that much of this miglit be vainglory, and the 
mere desire of popularity and applause, yet from other 
qualities and cairiages of tlie man, one might believe all 
this cost and public display to be the effect of devotion. 
For he was one of those who dieaded the divine poweis 
extremely, and, as Thucydides tells us,' was much given to 
aits of divination In one of Pasiphon’s dialogues, it is 
stated that he daily saciificed to the gods, and keeping a 
diviner at his house, professed to be consulting alwaj’^s 
about the commonwealth, but foi the most part inquiied 
about his own jinvate aftaiis, more especially concerning 
his silver mines , for he owned many works at Laurium, 
of great value, but somewhat hazardous to carry on. Ho 
maintained theie a multitude of slaves, and his wealth con- 
sisted cliiefiy in silver Hence he had many hangers-on 
about him, begging and obtaining For he gave to those 
who could do him mischief, no less than to those who 
deserved well In short, his timidity was a revenue to 
rogues, and his humanity to honest men We find testi- 
mony in the comic wiiteis, as when Telechdes, speaking 
of one of the inofessed informeis, says : 

Ohaneles gave the man a pound, the matter not to name, 

That from inside a money-bag into the world he came , 

^d Nicias, also, paid him four , I know the reason well, 

33ut ivieias IS a worthy man, and so I will not tell 

So, also, the informer whom Eupolis introduces in his 
ISIaricas, attacking a good, simple, poor man: 

How long ago did you and Xieias meet ■’ 

I did but see him just now in the street. 
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Tlic man has been him and denies it not, 

’Tis evident that they arc in a plot 

Sec you, O citizens ! ’t is fact, 

Nicias IS taken in the act 

Taken, Fools ' take so good a man 
In aught that’s wrong none will or can 

Cleon, m Aristophanes, makes it one of his threats — 

I’ll outscrcam all the speakers, and make Nicias stand aghast 

Phrynichub also implies his want of spiiit and his easiness 
to be intimidated m the yeises, — 

A noble man he was, I well can say, 

Nor w alkcd like Nicias, cow enng on his wray 

So cautious was he of infoimeis, andsoieserved, that he 
nevei would dine out with any citizen, noi allowed himself 
to indulge in talk and conveisation with his fnends, nor 
give himself any leisuie foi such amusements, but whdn 
he was geneial he used to stay at the office till night, and 
was the first that came to the council-house, and the last 
that left it And if no public business engaged him, it was 
very hard to have access, or to speak with him, he being 
retired at home and locked up And w'hen any came to 
the door, some friend of bis gave them good woids, and 
begged them to excuse him, Nicias was veiybusy, as if 
affairs of State and public duties still kept him occupied 
He who principally acted this paitfoi him, and contubuted 
most to this state and show, was Hieio, a man educated in 
Nicias’s family, and instiucted by him m letteis and music 
He professed to be the son of Dionysius, suinamed Chalcus, 
whose poems are yet extant, and had led out the colony to 
Italy, and founded Thurii This Hieio tiansacted all his 
secrets for Nicias with the divineis , and gave out to the 
people, what a toilsome and miseiable life he led, foi the 
sake of the commonwealth “ He,” said Hiero, “ can nevei 
be either at the bath or at his meat, but some public busi- 
ness interferes Caieless of his own and zealous for the 
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public good, he scarcely ever goes to bed 1/dl after others 
have had their first sleep So that his health is impaiied 
and his body out of order, nor is he cheerful or affable with 
his friends, but loses them as well as his money in the seiv- 
ice of the State, while other men gain friends by public 
speaking, enrich themselves, fare delicately and make 
government their amusement.” And in fact this was 
Nicias’s manner of life, so that he \veU might apply to him- 
self the words of Agamemnon : — 

Vain pomp’s tho ruler of the life Tve hve, 

And a slave’s sorvice to tho crowd givo. 

He observed that the people, in the case of men of elo- 
quence, or of eminent parts, make use of their talents upon 
occasion, but were always jealous of tlieir abilities, and held 
a watchful eye upon them, taking all opportunities to 
humble their pride and abate their i ejmtation ; as was 
manifest in their condemnation of Pericles, their banish- 
ment of Damon, their distrust of Antiphon the IjHiamiiusian, 
hut especially in the case of Paches who took Lesbos, who, 
havmg to give an account of his conduct, in the very court 
of justice unsheathed his sword and slew himself. Upon 
such consideiations, Hicias declined all difficult and lengthy 
enterprises ; if he took a command, he was for doing what 
was safe; and if, as thus was hkelj'', he had for the most 
part success, he did not attribute it to any wisdom, conduct, 
or courage of his own, hut, to avoid envy, he thanked 
fortune for all, and gave the glory to the divine jiowers 
And the actions themselves hoie testimony in his favor; 
the city met at that time with several considerable reverses, 
but be had not a hand in any of them. The Athenians 
were routed in Thrace by the Chalcidians, Calliades and 
Xenophon commanding in chief Demosthenes was the 
general when they were unfortunate in JEtolia At Delium, 
they lost a thousand citizens under the conduct of Hip- 
pocrates ; the plague was principally laid to the charge of 
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Pericles, he, to carry on the war, having shut up close to- 
gether m the to^Yn the crowd of people fiom the country, 
who, by the change of place, and of then usual course of 
living, bred the pestilence Nicias stood clear of all this, 
under Ins conduct was taken Cytheia, an island most com- 
modious against Laconia, and occupied by the Lacedae- 
monian settlers, many places, likewise, m Thrace, which 
had levolted, weie taken or won over by him , he shutting 
up the IMegaiians within then town, seized upon the isle of 
Minoa, and soon after, advancing fiom thence to Niseea, 
made himself mastei there, and then making a descent 
upon the Corinthian ten itoiy, fought a successful battle, 
and slew a gieat number of the Coimthians with their cap- 
tain Lycopliion There it happened that two of his men 
V ere left by an oversight, when they carried off the dead, 
which ulien he undeistood, he stoiiped the fleet, and sent a 
herald to the enemy for leave to cany oflf the dead, though 
by law and custom, he that by atruceciaved leave to cairy 
off the dead was hereby supposed to give u]) all claim to 
the victory Nor v as it lawful for him that did this to erect 
a trophy, foi his is the victory who is master of the field, 
and he is not mastei who asks leave, as wanting power to 
take But he chose rather to i enounce his victoiy and his 
glory, than to let two citizens he unburied He scoured the 
coast of Laconia all along, and beat the LacedEemonians 
that m.ide bead against him He tookThyiea, occupied by 
the iEginetaiis, and cairied the prisoners to Athens 
When Demosthenes had fortified Pylos, and the Pelo- 
ponnesians brought togethei both then sea and land forces 
before it, after the fight, about the nurabei of foui hundred 
native Spartans were left ashore in the isle Sphacteiia 
The Athenians thought it a great piize, as indeed it was, to 
take these men prisoners But the siege, in places that 
Wanted water, being veiy difficult and untoward, and to 
convey necessaries about by sea in summer tedious and 
expensive, in wmtei doubtful, or plainly impossible, they 
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began to be annoyed, and to rej^ent tbeu’ ba\nDg ] ejected 
tbe embassy of tbe Lacedmmoinans, that had been sent to 
propose a treaty of peace, which }iad been done at the im- 
portunity of Cleon, who opposed it chiefly out of a pique to 
!Micias ; for, being his enem}^ and observing him to be ex- 
tremely solicitous to support the offers of the Lacedse- 
monians, he persuaded the people to refuse them 
i^ow, therefore, that the siege was pi oti acted, and they 
heard of the difficulties that piessed their army, they grew 
enraged against Cleon. But he turned all the blame upon 
jNTicias, charging it on his softness and cowardice, that the 
besieged were not yet taken. “Were I general,” said he, 
“ they should not hold out so long ” The Athenians not 
unnaturally asked the question, “ Whj’-, then, as it is, do 
not you go with a squadron against them ? ” And Nicias 
standing up resigned his command at Pylos to him, and 
bade Mm take what foices he pleased along with him, and 
not be bold in words, out of harm’s way, but go forth and 
perform some real service for the commonwealth. Cleon, 
at the fi-ist, tiled to draw back, disconceited at the pro-/ 
posal, which he had never expected ; but the Athenians in- 
sisting, and ISTicias loudly upbraiding him, he thus provoked, 
and fired with ambition, took upon him the charge, and 
said further, that within twenty days after he embarked, 
he would either kill the enemy ujion the place, or brmg 
them alive to Athens TMs the Athenians were leadier to 
laugh at than to beheve, as on other occasions, also, his 
bold assertions and extravagances used to make them sport, 
and were pleasant enough. As, for instance, it is reported 
that once when the people were assembled, and had waited 
his coming a long time, at last he appeared with a garland 
on his head, and prayed them to adjourn to the next day. 
“Foi,” said he, “I am not at leisure to-day; I have sacri- 
ficed to the gods, and am to entertain some strangers.” 
Whereupon the Athenians, laughing, rose up, and dissolved 
the assembly^ JELowevei, at this time he had good fortune, 
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and m conjunction with Demosthenes, conducted the entei- 
prise so well, that within the time he had limited, he ear- 
ned captive to Athens all the Spaitans that had not fallen 
in battle 

This brought great disgiace on ISTicias , foi this was not 
to throw ava}’’ his shield, but something yet more shameful 
•jind Ignominious, to quitliischaigevoluntaiily outof coward- 
ice, and voting himself, as it weie, out of liis command of 
ins oivn accoid, to iiut into Ins enemy’s hand the oppor- 
tunity of achieving so bi ave an action Aristophanes has 
a ]est against him on this occasion m the Buds — 

Indeed, not now tho word that must bo said 

Is, do like Niclns, or rotiro to bod 

And, agam, in his Ilusbandmen — 

I wish to stay at homo and farm. 

What tbon t 

Who should prevent you ? 

Ion, mj countrymen , 

Whom I would pay a thousand drachmas down, 

To let mo t,lvo up offleo and leave town 

Enough , content , tho sum two thousand is. 

With those that Niclns paid to give up bis 

Besides all this, he did great mischief to the city by suf- 
feiing the accession of so much leputation and power to 
Cleon, who now assumed such lofty aiis, and allowed him- 
self m such intolerable audacity, as led to many unfortunate 
lesults, a sufficient pait of wdiich fell to his own shaie 
Amongst other things, he destioyed all the decoium of 
public speaking , he was the first who evei broke out into 
exclamations, flung open his dress, smote his thigh, and 
lan up and down whilst he was speaking, things which 
soon after introduced, amongst those who managed the 
aftaus of State, such licence and contempt of decency, as 
brought all into confusion 

Already, too, Alcibiades was beginning to show his 
strength at Athens, a populai leader, not, mdeed, as utteily 
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violent as Cleon, but as tlie land of Egypt, through the 
richness of its soil, is said, 

great plenty to produce, 

Both wholesome heibs, and drugs of deadlj' juice, 

so the nature of Alcibiades was sti’ong and luxuriant in both 
kinds, and made way for many serious innovations. Thus 
it fell out that after Nicias had got his hands clear of Cleon, 
he had not opportunity to settle the city perfectly into 
quietness For having brought matteis to a jn etty hope- 
ful condition, he found ever5Thing carried away and 
plunged again into contusion by Alcibiades, thiough the 
wildness and vehemence of his ambition, and all embroiled 
again in war worse than evei Which fell out thus. The 
persons who had principally hindeied the peace weie Cleon 
and Brasidas Wai setting off the virtue of the one and 
hiding the villany of the other, gave to the one occasions 
of achieving brave actions, to the other opportunity of com- 
mitting equal dishonesties 17ow when these two were in 
one battle both slain near Amphipolis, ISTicias was aware 
that the Spartans had long been desirous of a peace, and that 
the Athenians had no longer the same confidence in the war 
Both being alike tired, and, as it were by consent, letting fall 
then hands, he, therefore, in this nick of time, employed 
his efforts to make a friendship betwixt the two cities, and 
to deliver the other states of Greece from the evils and 
calamities they labored under, and so establish his own good 
name for success as a statesman for all futuie time He 
found the men of substance, the elder men, and the land- 
owners and farmers pretty generally all inclined to peace 
And when, in addition to these, by conversing and i^ason- 
ing, he had cooled the wishes of a good many others for 
war, he now encouraged the hopes of the Lacedaemonians, 
and counselled them to seek peace They confided in him, 
as on account of his general character for moderation and 
equity , so, also, because of the kindness and care he had 
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Bhown to the pi ibouei s taken at Pylob and ke^it m confine- 
ment, making then nii&foi tune the inoi e easy to them 
The Athcniaiib and the Spailans had before this conclud- 
ed a truce foi ayeai,and duiing this bj'' associating ■with 
oneanothei, they had tasted again the sweets of peace and 
secuiity and unimpeded inteicouise with fnends and con- 
nections, and thus longed foi an end of that fighting and 
bloodshed, and heard with delight the choius sing such 
veises as 

lanto I'll loa^ e 

Laid b\ , for spider; to o en\ ea\ o, 

and remembeied wnth joy the saying, In peace, they ■who 
sleep are awaked by the cock-ciow, not by the trumpet So 
shutting then ears, with loud lepioaches, to the foiebod- 
mgs of those wdio said that the Fates decieed this to be a 
■^ai of thiice nine years, the w'hole question having been 
debated, they made a peace And most people thought, 
now , indeed, they had got an end of all then evils And 
Nicias w'as in every man’s mouth, as one especially beloved 
of the gods, w’ho, foi his piety and devotion, had been ap- 
pointed to give a name to the faiiest and greatest of all 
nlessings Foi in fact tliey consideied the peace Nicias’s 
worlc, as the w ai the w'oi k of Peiicles , because he, on light 
occasions, seemed to have plunged the Greeks into gieat 
calamities, W'hile i^'icias had induced them to foiget all the 
evils tliej'^ had done each other and to be fnends again, and 
so to this day it is called the Peace of Nicias 
The articles being, that the garrisons and towns taken 
on either side and the piisoneis should be restored, and 
they to lestore the first to avhoin it should fall by lot 
Ahcias, as Theophrastus tells us, by a sum of money pro- 
cured that the lot should fall for the Lacedfemonians to 
dehver the fiist Afterwaids, when the Connthians and 
the Boeotians showea their dislike of what-was done, and 
by their complaints and accusations wmre well nigh biing- 
mg the Wdi back again, Nicias persuaded the Athenians 
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gcUiei coniimic to pbaisa tlio Albannui^, but ut !«* tb(»utrbt 
tobaAC ncietl unf.inly inb.t%ina: inado a lfa<,cuo v.*lbthf‘ 
BcGotian^, and liad noi ixnen up Ikm.u turn, a*' I boy should 
have done. \Mtb its foi tifuMlious mn.i/(d. noi jtt Atnpbsp- 
oils, be bud bold on tbesc osaasiuns fui Ills pui [>0^*0, anti 
availed himself of oveiy one of them to niit.de tlic people. 
And, at length, sending for ainbaNsador*, fiom the Argive*?? 
he exerted himself to eb'eel a eonfedeia<’\ beUi een the Athc- 
Ilians and them. And non, nhrn Laeedamoni.in amhis^J'- 
dois were come with full ponois, and at theii pidirninary 
audience by the council seemed to come in all points with 
just pioposals, he, feaiing tliat the over general assembly, 
also, would be won to thcji ofleis, oven cached them n ith 
false professions and oaths of assistance, on the condition 
that they would not avow that they came with full poweis ; 
this, he said, being the only way for them to attain their 
desn es. They hemg ovei persuaded and decoyed f 1 om Xicias 
to follow him, he introduced them to the assembly, and asked 
them presently whethei or no they came in all points with 
full powers, which, when they denied, he, contiaiy to their 
expectation, changing his countenance, called the council 
to witness their woids. and now bade the people beware 
how they trust or tiansact anything with such manifest 
liars, who say at one time one thing, and at another the 
very opposite upon the same subject. These plenipoten- 
tiaiies were, as ivell they might he, confounded at this, and 
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Nicias, also being at a loss what to say, and struck with 
amazement and wondei, the assembly resolved to send im- 
mediately for the Argives, to enter into a league m ith them 
An eaith quake, which mteiTupted the assembly, made for 
Nicias’s advantage , and the next day the people being 
again assembled, after much speaking and soliciting, with 
great ado he brought it about that the tieaty with the 
Argives should be deferied, and he be sent to the Lacedai- 
monians, in full expectation that so all would go well 
When he aiiived at Spaita, they received him there as a 
good man, and one well inchned towards them, yet he 
effected nothing, but, baflBled by the paity that favoied the 
Boeotians, he returned home, not only dishonored and 
hardly spoken of, but likewise m feai of the Athenians, 
who weie vexed and enraged that through his pei suasions 
they had released so many and such considerable peisons, 
their prisoners, for the men who had been brought fioin 
Pylos were of the chiefest families of Spaita, and had 
those who were highest there in place and powei for their 
friends and kindied Yet did they not in then heat pio- 
ceed agamst him, otherwise than that they chose Alcibi- 
ades general, and took the Mantineans and Eleans, who had 
thiown up their alliance with the Lacedmmomans, into the 
league, together with the Ai gives, and sent to P^los fiee- 
booters to infest Laconia, whereby the war began to bieak 
out afiesh 

But the enmity betwixt ISTicias and Alcibiades running 
higher and highei, and the time being at hand foi decreeing 
the ostracism or banishment, foi ten yeais, u Inch the people, 
putting the name on a sheid, ueie wont to inflict at cei- 
tain times on some person suspected oi regarded with jea - 
ousy for his popularity or wealth, both weie now in alarm 
and apprehension, one of them, in all likelihood, being to 
undergo this ostracism, as the people abominated t le i e 
of Alcibiades, and stood in fear of his boldness and resoln- 
tion, as is shown particulaily m the histoiy of him , w n o 
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as for Nicias, his riches made him envied, and his habits of 
living, m particular, his unsociable and exclusive ways, not 
like those of a fellow-citizen, or even a fellow-man, went 
against him, and having many times opposed their inclina- 
tions, forcing them against their feelings to do what was 
their interest, he had got himself disliked. 

To speak plainly, it w’as a contest of the young men who 
were eagei for war, against the men of years and lovers of 
peace, they turning the ostracism upon the one, these upon 
the other. But 

In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame 

And so now it happened that the city, distracted into tw'o 
factions, allowed free course to the most impudent and prof- 
ligate persons, among whom was Hyperbolus of the Peri- 
thoed^, one who could not, indeed, be said to be presuming 
upon any power, but lather by his presumption rose into 
power, and by the honor he found in the city, became the 
scandal of it He, at this time, thought himself far enough 
from the ostracism, as more properly deserving the slave’s 
gallows, and made account, that one of these men being 
despatched out of the way, he might be able to play a part 
against the other that should be left, and openly showed 
his pleasure at the dissension, and his desire to inflame the 
people against both of them. Hicias and Alcibiades, per- 
ceiving his malice, secretly combined together, and setting 
both their inteiests 3ointly at woik, succeeded m fixing the 
ostracism not on either of them, but even on Hj^’perbolus. 
This, indeed, at the first made sport, and raised laughtei 
among the people ; but afterwards it was felt as an afiiont, 
that the thing should be dishonored by being employed 
upon so unworthy a subject , punishment, also, having its 
proper dignity, and ostiacism being one that was appro- 
priate lathei for Thucydides, Aristides, and such like per- 
sons; wdieieas foi Hypeibolus it was a glory, and a fair 
grounc for boasting on his pait, wdien for his villany be 
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suffered the same with the best men. As Plato, the comio 
poet, said of him, 

The man deserved the fate, deny -srho can, 

Tes, but the fate did not deserve the man , 

Kot for the like of him and his slave brands, 

Did Athens put the sherd into our bands 

And, in fact, none ever afterwards suffered this sort of 
punishment, but Hyperbolus was the last, as Hipparchus 
the Cholargian, who was km to the tyrant, was the first 
There is no judgment to be made of fortune , nor can any 
reasonmg bring us to a certainty about it If Hicias had 
run the iisk with Alcibiades, whether of the two should 
undergo the ostracism, he had either prevailed, and, his 
rival being expelled the city, he had remained secure, or, 
bemg overcome, be had avoided the utmost disasteis, and 
preseived the leputation of a most excellent commander 
Meantime I am not ignorant that Theophrastus says, that 
when Hyperbolus was banished, Pheeax, not Xicias, con- 
tested It with Alcibiades , but most authors differ from him 
It was Alcibiades, at any rate, whom when the ASgestean 
and Leontine ambassadors arrived and urged the Athenians 
to make an expedition against Sicily, Nicias opposed, and by 
whose persuasions and ambition be found himself over- 
borne, who, even before the people could be assembled, had 
preoccupied and corrupted then judgment with hopes and 
with speeches , insomuch that the young men at their 
spoits, and the old men in their woikshops, and sitting 
together on the benches, would be drawing maps of Sicily, 
and making charts shovung the seas, the harbors, and 
general character of the coast of the island opposite 
Africa For they made not Sicily the end of the war but 
rather its starting-point and headquaiters from whence 
they might carry it to the Carthaginians, and possess 
themselves of Africa, and of the seas as fai as the pillars 
of Hercules The bulk of the people, therefore, pressing 
this way, Hicias, who opposed them, found but fev sup- 
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porters, nor those of much influence ; for the men of sub* 
stance, fearing lest they should seem to shun the iiublic 
charges and ship-money, were quite against their inclina- 
tion; nevertheless he did not tire nor give it up, hut even 
after the Athenians decreed a war and chose liim in the first 
place general, together with Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
when they were again assembled, he stood up, dissuaded 
them, and protested against the decision, and laid the 
blame on Alcibiades, charging him with going about to 
involve the city in foreign dangers and difficulties, merely 
with a view to his own private lucre and ambition. Yet it 
came to nothing. Nicias, because of his experience, was 
looked upon as the fitter for the employment, and his wari- 
ness with the bravery of Alcibiades, and the easy temper 
of Lamachus, all compounded together, promised such 
security, that he did bub confiim the resolution Demos- 
tratus, who, of the populai leaders, was the one who 
chiefly pressed the Athenians to the expedition, stood up 
and said he would stoj) the mouth of ISTicias from urging 
any more excuses, and moved that the geneials should have 
absolute power, both at home and abroad, to order and to 
act as they thought best ; and this vote the people passed 
The priests, however, are said to have very earnestly 
opposed the enterprise. But Alcibiades had his divmers 
of another sort, who from some old prophecies announced 
that “there shall be great fame of the Athenians m Sicily,” 
and messengers came back to him from Jupiter Ammon, 
with oracles importing that “the Athenians shall take all 
the Syracusans ” Those, meanwhile, who knew anything 
that boded ill, concealed it lest they might seem to fore- 
speak ill-luck Foi even prodigies that were obvious and 
plain would not deter them , not the defacing of the Hermm, 
a maimed in one night except one, called the Hermes of 
ocides, erected by the tribe of ^geus, placed directly 
before the house then occupied by Andocides ; noi what was 
perpetrated on the altar of the twelve gods, upon which a 
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certain man leaped suddenly up, and then turning lound 
mutilated himself with a stone Likewise at Delphi, there 
ktood a golden image of Mineiva, set on a palm-tree of 
brass, erected by the city of Athens, fiom the spoils they 
won from the Medes , this was pecked at several days to- 
gether by crows flying upon it, who, also, plucked off and 
knocked down the fruit, made of gold, upon the palm-tiee 
But the Athenians said these were all but inventions of 
the Delphians, coriupted by the men of Syracuse A certain 
oracle bade them bring from Clazomeiise the piiestess of 
Mineiva tlieie, they sent for the woman and found hei 
named JTesychia, Quietness, this being, it would seem, what 
the divine powers advised the city at this time, to be quiet 
"Wliether, therefore, the astrologer Meton feared these pre- 
sages, 01 that flora human leason he doubted its success 
(for he was appointed to a command in it), feigning himself 
mad, he set his house on fire Others say he did not counter- 
feit madness, but set his house on fire in the night, and the 
next morning came befoie the assembly in great distress, 
and besought the people, in consideration of the sad disaster, 
to release his son from the service, who was about to go 
captain of a galley for Sicily The genius, also, of the 
philosophei Socrates, on this occasion, too, gave him intima- 
tion by the usual tokens, that the expedition would prove 
the rum of the commonwealth , this he imparted to his 
friends and familiais, and by them it was mentioned to a 
number of people Not a few ivere troubled because the 
days on which the fleet set sail happened to be the time / 
when the women celebrated the death of Adonis , thei e 
bemg everywhere then exposed to view images of 
men, earned about with mourning and lamentation, and 
women beatmg their breasts So that such as laid any 
stress on these matters weie exti emely troubled, an eare 
lest that all this warlike preparation, so splendid and so 
glorious, should suddenly, m a little time, he blaste in i a 
very prime of magmficence, and come to nothing 
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Kicias, in opposing the voting of this expedition, and 
neither being puffed up vuth hopes, nor transported ivith, 
the honor of his high command so as to modify hia judg- 
ment, showed himself a man of viitue and constancy. But 
when his endeavors could not diverge the people from the 
war, nor get leave for himself to be discharged of the com- 
mand, but the people, as it were, violently took him up and 
earned him, and against his will put him in the office of 
general, this was no longer now a time for his excessive 
caution and his delays, nor was it for him, like a child, to 
00 ack from the ship, often repeating and reconsidering 
over and over again how that his advice had not been over- 
ru e by fair arguments, thus blunting the courage of 
ellow-commanders and spoiling the season of action. 
Whereas, he ought speedily to have closed with the enemy 

i- matter to an issue, and put fortune imme- 

^ a e y to the test in battle. But, on the contrary, when 
Bamachus counselled to sail directly to Syracuse, and fight 
e enemy under their city walls, and Alcibiades advised 
secure the friendship of the other towns, and then to 
marc them, bTicias dissented from them both, and 

1 ^ should cruise quietly around the island 
^ armament, and having landed a small 
enhf/«f Egesteans, return to Athens, weak- 

of the A ^ud casting down the spuits 

called hnm at ^ little while after, the Athenians 

th^^^^^ his trial, he being, 

effect the oLy'^g^erf/^mT^ another in commission, in 
cruisinp- anti ^ ^ i ^^de now no end of loitering, of 

fore Td 

them lymff in qnadron of sixty galleys, fifty of 

y vuthout the harbor, while the other 
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ten, rowed in to leconnoitre, and by a herald called upon 
the citizens of Leontinx to return to their own country 
These scouts took a galley of the enemy’s, in which they 
found certain tablets, on which was set down a list of all 
the Syracusans, according to their tribes These were 
wont to be laid up at a distance from the city, in the 
temple of J jpiter Olympius, but weie now brought forth 
for examination to furnish a mustei-ioll of young men for 
the war These being so taken by the Athenians, and 
earned to the officers, and the multitude of names appear- 
ing, the diviners thought it unpropitious, and were in ap- 
prehension lest this should be the only destined fulfilment 
of the prophecy, that “ the Athenians shall take all the 
Syracusans ” Yet, indeed, this was said to be accom- 
phshed by the Athenians at another time, when Callippus 
the Athenian, havmg slain Dion, became master of Syra- 
cuse But when Alcibiades shortly aftei sailed aw'ay from 
Sicily, the command fell wholly to Nicias Lamachus was, 
indeed, a brave and honest man, and ready to fight fear- 
lessly with his own hand in battle, but so poor and ill-off, 
that whenever he was appointed general, he used ahvaj'S, 
in accounting foi his outlay of public money, to bung some 
little reckoning or other of money, foi his vei y clothes and 
shoes On the contrary, Nicias, as on other accounts, so, 
also, because of his wealth and station, w'as veiy much 
thought of The story is told that once upon a time the 
commission of geneials being m consultation together m 
then public office, he bade Sophocles the poet give Ins 
opinion first, as the semoi of the board “I,” ^replied 
Sophocles, “am the older, but you aie the senior An 
so now, also, Lamachus, who bettei undei stood military 
affairs, being quite his suboidinate, he himself, evermore 
delaying and avoiding risk, and faintl}^ employing ns 
forces, fii st by his sailing about Sicily at the gi eatest is 
tance aloof from the enemy, gave them confidence, then by 
aiterw'ards attacking Hybla, a pettj fortress, and di-aw mg 
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off before he could take it, made himself utterly despised. 
At the last he retreated to Catana without having achieved 
anything, save that he demolished Ilj^'ccara, an humble 
town of the barbaiians, out of which, the story goes, that 
Lais the courtesan, yet a mere giil, was sold amongst the 
other prisoners, and carried thence away to Peloponnesus. 

But when the summer was s^ient, after reports began to 
reach him that the Syracusans were grown so confident 
that they would come fiist to attack him, and troopers 
skirmishing to the very camp twitted his soldiers, asking 
whether they came to settle with the Cataniaiis, or to put 
the Leontines m possession of their city, at last, with much 
ado, Nicias resolved to sail against Syracuse And wishing to 
form his camp safely and without molestation, he procured 
a man to cany from Catana intelligence to the Syracusans 
that they might seize the camp of the Athenians unprotected^ 
and all their arms, if on such a day they should march with 
all their forces to Catana , and that, the Athenians hvmg 
mosoly in the town, the friends of the Syracusans had con- 
cer e , as soon as they should perceive them coming, to 

oue of the gates, and to fire the 
i-TiPir or’ t yveve 111 the conspiracy and awaited 

wMp *>^“8 Nicias did in the 

lut irtht'Crofth ' ‘"’T 

titute of mpr. h ^ enemy, and made the city des- 
and chose a hi- Catana, entered the harbor, 

least incommode him 

superior to them hp ^^^^ans in which he was 

without impediment expect to carry on the war 

When the Syracusan e ,.^4. 

battle arrav before thp Catana, and stood m 

Athenians and fell on fh ^ rapidly led up the 

loll many, their horsp<5 defeated them, but did not 

cuttmg andbreakiiip- ri the pursuit And his 

® down the budges that lay over the 
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river gave Heimocrates, when cheering up the Syracusans, 
occasion to saj^that Nicias was iicliculous, whose gieat aim 
seemed to be to a\oid fighting, as if fighting were not the 
thing be came foi Howevei, he put the Syracusans into 
<i very great alarm and consternation, so that instead of 
fifteen geneials then in service, they chose three others, to 
whom the people engaged by oath to allow absolute authority 
There stood near them the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
uhichthe Athenians (there being in it many consecrated 
things of gold and silver) were eager to take, but were pur- 
posely withheld from it by Nicias, who let the opportunity 
slip, and allowed a gaiiison of the Syracusans to enter it, 
judging that if the soldieis should make booty of that 
wealth, it would be no advantage to the public, and he 
should beai the guilt of the irapietj’^ Not irapio'ving in the 
least this success, which was everywhere famous, after a 
few days’ stay, away he goes to Naxos, and there winters, 
spending largely for the maintenance of so gi eat an army, 
and not doing anything except some matters of little con- 
sequence with some native Sicilians that revolted to him 
Insomuch, that the Syracusans took heart again, made 
excursions to Catana, wasted the country, and fired the 
camp of the Athenians For which everybody blamed 
Nicias, who, with his long reflection, his deliberateness, 
and his caution, had let slip the time for action one 
ever found fault with the man when once at work, for in the 
brunt he showed vigor and activity enough, but v as s ow 


and wanted assurance to engage 
, When, therefore, he brought agam the army to bpa- 
cuse, such was his conduct, and with such ce eii j, an a 
the same time security, he came upon them, t ^ ° 

knew of his approach, when already he had come o s 
with his galleys at Thapsus, and had landed 
before any could help it, he had surprise p P ’ 
defeated the body of picked men that came oi s ’ 

took three hundred prisoners, and routed t e ca Iry 
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tlie enemy, whicli liad been thought invincible. But what 
chiefly astonished the Syracusans, and seemed incredible to 
the Greeks, was in so short a space of time the walling 
about of Syracuse, a town not less than Athens, and far 
more difficult, by the unevenness of the ground, and the 
nearness of the sea and the marshes adjacent, to have such 
a wall drawn in a circle round it; yet this, all within a 
very little, finished by a man that had not even his health 
for such weighty cares, but lay ill of the stone, which may 
justly bear the blame for what was left undone. I admire 
the mdustry of the general, and the bravery of the soldiers 
for what they succeeded in. Euripides, after their ruin 
and disaster, writing their funeral elegy, said that 

Eight victones over Syracuse they gained. 

While equal yet to both the gods remained. 

And in truth one shall not find eight, but many more 
victones, won by these men agamst the Syracusans, till 
the gods, in real truth, or fortune mtervened to check the 
Athenians in this advance to the height of power and 
greatness 

Kicias, therefore, doing violence to his body, was present 
in most actions. But once, when his disease was the 
sharpest upon him, he lay in the camp with some few serv- 
ants to attend him And Lamachus having the command 
fought the Syracusans, who were bringing a cross-wall 
from the city along to that of the Athenians, to hinder them 
from carrying it round; and in the victory, the Athenians 
liurr\ ing m some disorder to the pursmt, Lamachus-^get- 
ting separated from his men, had to lesist the Syracusan 
horse that came upon him Before the lest advanced Calh- 
crates, a man of good courage and skill in war Lamachus, 
upon a c lallenge, engaged with him in single combat, and 
receiving first wound, returned it so home to CalH- 
ci.i es, la ley both fell and died together. The S3ua' 
cusans oo ' away his body and aims, and at full speed 
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advanced to tlie wall of the Athenians where Nicias lay 
without any ti oops to oppose to them, yet i oused by this 
necessity, and seeing the dangei, he hade those about him 
go and set on file all the wood and materials that lay pro- 
vided hefoie the wall for the engines, and the engines 
themselves , this put a stop to the Syracusans, saved 
IShcias, saved the walls and all the money of the Athenians 
For vhen the Syiacusans saw such a fire blazing up 
between them and the wall, they retired 

Nicias now remained sole general, and with great pros- 
pects , foi cities began to come ovei to alliance with him, 
and ships laden with corn fiom every coast came to the 
camp, eveiy one favoring when matters went well And 
some proposals fiom among the Syracusans despairing to 
defend the city, about a capitulation, were already con- 
veyed to him And m fact Gylippus, who was on his way 
with a squadron to their aid from Lacedaemon, hearing, on 
his voyage, of the wall suiiounding them, and of their dis- 
tress, only continued his enteiprise thenceforth, that, giv- 
ing Sicily up for lost, he might, if even that should be pos- 
sible, secure the Italians their cities For a strong repoit 
was everywhere spread about that the Athenians carried 
all before them, and had a general alike for conduct and 
for foitmie invincible 

And Nicias himself, too, now against his nature grown 
bold in his present strength and success, especially fiom 
the intelligence he received underhand of the Syracusans, 
believing they would almost immediately sui render the 
town upon terms, paid no manner of regaid to Gylippus 
coming to then assistance, noi kept any watch of his an- 
proach, so that, neglected altogether and despised, Gylippus 
M ent in a long-boat ashoie without the knowledge of Nicias, 
and having landed in the remotest parts from Syracuse, 
mustered up a considerable force, the Syracusans not so 
mucli as knovung of his ai rival nor expecting him , so that 
ail assembly was summoned to cousidei the terms to oe 
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arranged with IsTicias, and some were actually on the way, 
thmldng it essential to have all despatched before the town 
sliould he quite walled round, for now there remained very 
little to he done, and the materials for the building lay all 


1 eady along the line 

In this very nick of time and danger arrived Gongylus in 
one galley from Corinth, and every one, as may he imag- 
ined, flocking about him, he told them that Gylippus would 


be with them speedily, and that other Ships were coming 
to relieve them. And, ere yet they could perfectly believe 
Gongylus, an express was brought from Gylippus, to hid 
them go forth to meet him So now taking good heart, 
they armed themselves ; and Gylippus at once led on his 
men from their maich in battle array against the Atheni- 
aiw, as ISTicias also embattled these And Gylippus, piling 
his arms m view of the Athenians, sent a herald to tell 
tlicm he w ould give them leave to depart from Sicily with- 
oni molestation. To this Nicias would not vouchsafe any 


ansv CM , but some of his soldiers laughing, asked if with the 
sight of one coaise coat and Laconian staff the Syracusan 
pro>peels laid hecome so hrilliant that they could despise 
the Athemans, -wlio had leleased to the Lacedmmonians 
t uindie<l, whom they held in chains, higger men than 
t\ ippuv, and longei -haired’ Tiniteus, also, wiites that 
I >iarMisans made no account of Gylippus, at the 
"V and long liair, as afterwards 

fomel i-asoinohlumehis covetousness and meanness 
‘ adds that on Gylippus’s fli’st 

- !>i M heen at the sight of an owl 

* u‘Hi v.as a general flocking together of 

0,. i,r Z is the truer saying 

. ^ ,? , cloak tlie}-- saw'’ the badge 

I . , /. 'r, lo him accoidingly* 

, 1 , i . -.^7 JV/! tliR whole thing 

w. . . ;71’J7^ ' ‘i *-o, clr>f*s Pliilititns who was * 

' oi what happened. 
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Howevei, tlie Atlienianb liad the hettei in the fiist en 
counter, and slew some fev\ of the Syiacusans, and amongst 
them Gong3 lus of Coi inth But on the next day Gylippus 
showed hat it is to he a man of evpeiience, foi with the 
same arms, the same hoises, and on the same spot of ground, 
onl}^ emplojnng them other iiise, ho overcame the Atheni- 
ans, and they fleeing to then eamii, he set the Syiacusans 
to work, and 11 ith the stone and materials that had been 
brought together foi finishing the nail of the Athenians, 
he built a cross-iiall to intercept theiis and break it off, so 
that even if they neie successful in the field, they would 
not be able to do anything And aftei this the Syiacusans 
talang courage manned then galleys, and with then horse 
and folloiieis langing about took a good many piisoners , 
and Gylippus going himself to the cities, called upon them 
to ]oin with him, and nas listened to and supported vigor- 
ously by them feo that Nicias fell back again to his old 
views, and, seeing the face- of affaiis change, desponded, 
and wrote to Atlicns, bidding them either send another 
army, oi recall this out of Sicily, and that he might, in any 
case, be wholly relieved of the command, because of his 
disease 

Before this the Athenians had been intending to send 
another army to Sicily, but envy of Nicias’s early achieve- 
ments and high foi tune had occasioned, up to this time, 
many delays , but now they weie all eagei to send off suc- 
cors Eurymedon went before, in midwinter, with money, 
and to announce that Euthydemus and Menandei were 
chosen out of those that served there under Nicias, to he joint 
commandeis with him Demosthenes was to go after in t e 
spring with a great armament In the mean time Nicias 
was briskly attacked, both by sea and land , in the begim 
ning he had the disadvantage on the water, but in t e en 
repulsed and sunk many galleys of the enemy u y 
land he could not provide succor in time, so Gylippus sur- 
prised and captured Plemmynum, m which the stores for 
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the navy, and a great sum o£ money being there kepf^ «>' 
fell into Ills bands, and many were slain, and many 
prisoners. And wbat was of greatest importance, ^ 
cut off Nicias’s supplies, which had been safely and rea i } 
conveyed to him under Plemniyimiii, while the Athenians 
still held it, but now that they were beaten out, be con 
only procure them with great difficulty, and wuth opposi- 
tion from the enemy, who lay in wait with their 
under that fort. Moreover, it seemed manifest to the Syia- 
cusans that their navy had not been beaten by streng h 
but by their disorder in the pursuit jSTow, therefore, a 
hands went to work to prepaie for a new attempt tha 
should succeed better than^he former hTicias had no wis 
for a sea-fight, but said it was mere folly foi them, v?nen 
Demosthenes was coming m all haste with so great a flee 
and fresh forces to their succor, to engage the enemy wit i a 
less number of ships and ill piovided But, on the ot e 
hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who were 3ust commenc- 
ing their new command, prompted by a feeling of riva ij 
and emulation of both the generals, were eager to gain some 
great success before Demosthenes came, and to prove them- 
selves superior to Mcias They urged the honor of the 
city, which, said they, would be blemished and utterly lost, 
if they should decline a challenge from the Syracusans. 
Thus they forced Nicias to a sea-fight , and by the strata- 
gem of Ariston, the Corinthian pilot (his trick, described by 
Thucydides, about the men’s dinners), they weie worsted, 
and lost many of their men, causing the greatest dejection 
to ETicias, who had suffeied so much from having the sole 
command, and now again miscarried through his colleagues 
But now by this time Demosthenes with his splendid fleet 
came in sight outside the harbor, a terror to the enemy 
_ brought along, in seventy-three galleys, five thousand men 
at arms ; of darteis, archers, and slmgers, not less than three 
thousand ; with the glittering of their armor, the flags wav- 
ing from the galleys, the multitude of coxswains and flute- 
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plaj ers giving time to the lov eis, setting off the whole with 
all possible wailike pomp and ostentation to dismay the 
enemy Now one may belie\e the Syiacusans were again 
in evtiemealaira, seeing no end oi piospect of release before 
them, toiling, as it seemed, m vain, and perishing to no pur- 
pose Isicuis, hovever, vas not long ovei joyed with the 
leinfoi cement, foi the first time he confeiied with Demos- 
thenes, who advised foitliwith to attack the Sjaacusans, 
and to put all to the speediest hazaid, to win Syracuse, oi 
else letuin home, afraid, and wondeimg at his pioinptness 
and audacity, he besought him to do nothing rashly and 
despei atel j', since delay would be the luin of the enemy, 
vhose money uould not hold out, noi their confederates 
be long kept togethei , that when once they came to be 
pinched with want, they would piesently come again to him 
for terms, as foimeily For, indeed, many in Syracuse 
held secietcoiiespondeiice with him, and urged him to stay, 
declaring that even now the people v ere quite worn out 
with the v ar, and weary of Gyhppus And if their neces- 
sities should the least sharpen upon them they would give 
up all 

Nicias glancing daikly at these matters, and unwilling 
to speak out plainly, made his colleagues imagine that it 
was cowardice which made him talk m this manner And 
saying that this was the old stoiy over again, the well- 
known procrastinations and delays and refinements with 
which at first he let slip the opportunity in not immediately 
falling on the enemy, but suffering the armament to become 
a thing of yesterday, that nobody was alarmed with, they 
took the side of Demosthenes, and with much ado foiced 
Nicias to comply And so Demosthenes, taking the Ian 
forces, by night made an assault upon Epipolm , part of the 
enemy he slew eie they took the alarm, the rest defending 
themselves he put to flight Nor was he content wit it is 
victoiy there, but pushed on furthei, till he met the Brno 
tians For these were the fiist that made head agamst the 
18 
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Athenians, and charged them with a bhoiit, bpeai' against 
speai, and killed many on the place And now at once theie 
ensued a panic and confusion throughout the whole army *, 
the victoiious poition got infected ’uithtbe feais of the 
flying pait, and those who were still disembaiking and 
coming foi ward, falling foul of the letreaters, came into 
conflict with their own party, taking the fugitives for pm- 
suers, and treating their fi lends as if they were the enemy* 
Thus huddled together in disordei, distracted wnth feai 
and uncertainties, and unahle to be sure of seeing anything, 
the night not hemgahsolutel}’’ dark, nor yielding any steady 
light, the moon then towards setting, shadowed w'ith the 
many weapons and bodies that moved to and fro, and 
glimmering so as not to show an object plain, but to make 
friends through fear suspected for foes, the Athenians fell 
into utter peiplexity and desperation Foi, moreover, they 
had the moon at their backs, and consequently their own 
shadows fell upon them, and both hid the number and the 
glittering of their arms ; while the leflection of the moon 
from the shields of the enemy made them show more nu- 
merous and better appointed than, indeed, they were At 
last, being pressed on every side, when once they had given 
way, they took to rout, and in then flight were destroyed, 
some by the enemy, some by the hand ot then friends, and 
some tumbling down tlie roclis, while those that w^'ere dis- 
’ persed and straggled about weie picked off in the morning 
by the horsemen and put to the sword The slam were two 
thousand ; and of the rest few came oft safe with their aims. 

Upon this disaster, which to him was not wholly an unex- 
pected one, Uicias accused the lashness of Demosthenes; 
but he, making his excuses for the past, now advised to be 
gone m all haste, for neither were other foices to come, nor 
could the enemy be beaten with the present And, indeed, 
even supposing they weie yet too hard foi the enem}’^ in any 
case, they ought to remove and quit a situation Avhich they 
understood to be always accounted a sickly one, and dangei- 
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Otis for fill army, and wts mote itarticulaily unwholesome 
now, as they could see themselves, because of the time of 
yeai It n as the heguimng of autumn, and many now lay 
sick, and all weie out of heail 

It giieved Xicns to heat of flight and depaiting home, 
not that he did not fe u the Syiacusan-;, but he was woise 
afraid of the Athenians, then impeachments and sentences, 
he professed that he appiehended no fuithei harm theie, 
or if it must be, he would lathci die by the hand of an 
eneinj' than bj his fellow citi/ens Tie was not of the 
opinion which Leo of By/antiuin declaied to his fellow- 
citizens “I had iathei,”&aid he, “peiish by you, than 
w ith you ” As to the mattei of place and quartei ■w'hithei 
to remove their c imp, that, he said, iniglit be debated at 
Teisuie And Beniosthenes, his foimer counsel having 
succeeded so ill, ceased to pi ess him fmtliei , others thought 
Xicias had reasons foi expectation, and lelied on some as- 
surance from people within the city, and tliat this made 
him so stiongly oppose then retieat, so tiiey acquiesced 
But fresh forces now coming to the &3naeusans and the 
sickness growing w'orse in his camp, he, also, now approved 
of then retreat, and commanded the soldiers to make 
ready to go abroad 

And when all were in readiness, and none of the enemy 
had observed themf not expecting such a thing, the moon 
was eclipsed in the night, to the gi eat fi ight of Xicias and 
otheis, who, for want of expeiience, oi out of superstition, 
felt alarm at such appearances That the sun might be 
darkened about the close of the month, this even ordinary 
people now understood pietty w^ell to be the effect of the 
moon , but the moon itself to be darkened, how that could 
come about, and how, on the sudden, a broad full moon 
should lose her light, and show such various colors, was 
not easy to be comprehended, they concluded it to e 
ominous, and a divine intimation of some hea\y calamities 
Poi he who the fl.ist, and the most plainly of any, an wi 
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the greatest assurance committed to writing how the moon 
is enlightened and overshadowed, was Anaxagoras; and 
he was as yet but recent, nor was his argument much 
known, but was rather kept secret, passing only amongst 
a few, under some kind of caution and confidence. People 
would not then tolerate natural philosophei s, and the- 
orists, as they then called them, about things above ; as 
lessening the divine jiower, by explaining away its agency 
into the opeiation of irrational causes and senseless forces 
acting by necessity, without anything of Providence, or a 
free agent Hence it was that Protagoi as was banished, 
and Anaxagoras cast in prison, so that Pericles had much 
difficulty to procure his liberty; and Sociates, though he 
had no concern whatever with this sort of learning, yot 
was put to death for philosophy. It was only afterwards 
that the reputation of Plato, shining foi th by his life, and 
because he subjected natural necessity to divine and more 
excellent principles, took away the obloquj^ and scandal 
that had attached to such contemplations, and obtained 
these studies currency among all jieople So his friend 
Dion, when the moon, at the time he was to embark fiom 
Zacynthus to go against Dionysius, was eclipsed, was not 
in the least disturbed, but went on, and airivmg. at 
Syracuse, expelled the tyrant But it so fell out with 
Hicias, that he had not at this time a skilful diviner with 
him; his former habitual adviser who used to moderate 
much of his superstition, Stilbides, had died a little before. 
For, in fact, this prodigy, as Philochorus observes, was not 
unlucky for men wishing to fly, but on the contrarj’’ vei y 
favorable , for things done in fear require to be hidden, and 
the light IS their foe Hor was it usual to observe signs m 
the smi or moon more than thiee days, as Autoclides 
states in Ins Comnientaiies. But Hicias fiersuaded them to 
wait another full course of the moon, as if he had not seen 
it clear again as soon as evei it had passed the region of 
shadow where the light was obstructed by the earth. 
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In ,i manner abandoning all other caies, he betook him 
self wholly to his sacrifices, till the enemy came upon them 
with then infantry, besieging the foitsand camp, and plac- 
ing then ships in a circle about the liaiboi Nor did the 
men in the galleys only, but the little boys everywhere got 
into the fisbmg-boats and lowed up and challenged the 
Athenians, and insulted ovei them Amongst these a 
youth of noble paientage, Ileiaclides by name, having vent- 
uied out beyond the lest, an Athenian ship pursued and 
well-nigh took him IIis uncle Pollichus, in fear for him, 
put out with ten galleys which he commanded, and the 
rest, to relieve Pollichus, in like mannei drew foith, the 
result of it being a veiy shaip engagement, in which the 
Syiacusans had the victoiy, and slew Eurymedon, with 
many others Aftei this the Athenian soldiers had no 
patience to stay longer, but laised an outciy against their 
officers, 1 equii ing them to depai t by land , for the Syra- 
cusans, upon then victoiy, immediately shut and blocked 
up the entiance of the haibor, but Nicias would not con- 
sent to this, as it was a shameful thing to leave behind so 
many ships of buiden, and galleys little less than two hun- 
dred Putting, theiefoie, on board the best of the foot, 
and the most seiMceable darters, they filled one bundled 
and ten galleys, the lest wanted oars The lemainderof 
his aimy Nicias posted along by the seaside, abandoning 
the gieat camp and the foitifications adjoining the temp e 
oflleicules, so the Syracusans, not having for a long time 
perfoimed then usual sacrifice to Hercules, went up now, 
both piiests and captains, to sacrifice 

And then galleys being manned, the diviners pie ic e 
from then saci ifices victory and glory to the Syiacusans, 
piovided they would not be the aggressors, but fight upon 
the defensive, foi so Hercules overcame all, by on j e 
fending himself when set upon In this confidence ley 
set out , and this proved tne hottest and fierces o a ei 
sea-fights, i aising no less concern and passion in e 
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holders than in the actors , as they could oversee the whole 
action with all the various and unexpected turns of fort- 
une which, in a short space, occurred in it ; the Athenians 
suffering no less from their own preparations, than from 
the enemy ; for they fought against light and nimble ships, 
that could attack from any quarter, with theirs laden and 
heavy. And they were thrown at with stones that fly in- 
differently any way, for which they could only return daits 
and arrows, the direct aim of which the motion of the water 
disturbed, preventing their coming true, point foremost to 
their mark This the Syracusans had learned from Aris- 
ton the Corinthian pilot, who, fighting stoutly, fell himself 
in this very engagement, when the victory had already 
declared for the Syracusans 

The Athenians, their loss and slaughter being very great, 
their flight by sea cut off, their safety by land so difficult, 
did not attempt to hinder the enemy towing away their 
ships, under their eyes, nor demanded their dead, as, 
indeed, their want of burial seemed a less calamity than 
the leaving behmd the sick and wounded which they now 
had before them. Yet more miserable still than those did 
they reckon themselves, who were to woik on yet, through 
more such sufferings, after all to reach the same end. 

They prepared to dislodge that night. And Gylippus 
and his friends seeing the Syracusans engaged in their 
sacrifices and at their cups, for their victories, and it being 
also a holiday, did not expect either by persuasion or by 
foice to louse them up and carry them against the Athe- 
nians as they decamped ButJBCermocrates, of his own head, 
liut a tiick upon Nicias, and sent some of his companions 
to him, who pretended they came fiom those that were 
wont to hold seciet intelligence with him, and advised him 
not to stii that night, the Syracusans liaving laid ambushes 
and beset the V ays. Kicias, caught with this stratagem, 
icnuuncd. to encounter piesently in leality what he had 
teaicd when theie was no occasion For they, the next 
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morning, maichmg before, seized the defiles, fortified the 
passes "where the riveis were fordable, cut down the bridges, 
and oideied then hoisenien to lange the plains and ground 
that lay open, so as to leaie no part of the country where 
the Athenians could move wuthout fighting They stayed 
both that day and anothei night, and then went along as 
if they weie leaving then own, not an enemy’s country, 
lamenting and bewailing foi want of necessaries, and for 
their parting from fnends and companions that were 
not able to help themselves, and, nevertheless, judging 
the present evils lightei thail those they expected to come 
But among the many miseiable spectacles that appeared up 
and down in the camp, the saddest sight of all was Nicias 
himself, laboring undei his maladv, and unworthily reduced 
to the scantiest supply of all the accommodations necessary 
for human wants, of which he in his condition required 
more than ordinary, because of his sickness , yet bearing 
up undei all this illness, and doing and undergoing more 
than many in perfect health And it was plamly evident 
that all this toil was not foi himself, oi from any regard 
to his own life, but that puiely foi the sake of those undei 
his command he would not abandon hppe And, indeed, 
the lest weie given over to weeping and lamentation 
through feai oi sorrow, but he, wlienevei he yielded to 
anything of the kind, did so, it was evident, from reflection 
upon the shame and dishonoi of the enterpiise, contraste 
with the greatness and gloiy of the success he had antici- 
pated, and not only the sight of bis peison, but, also, the 
recollection of the arguments and the dissuasions he used 
to prevent this expedition enhanced their sense of t e un- 
deservedness of his suffeiings, noi had they any eai o 
put their tiust in the gods, considering that a man so re- 
ligious, who had pei formed to the divine powers so 
and so great acts of devotion, should have no moie avoia 
treatment than the wickedest and meanest of the ainiy 
d^icias, bowever, endeavored all the while bj is voic , 
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his countenance, and his carriage, to show himself un 
defeated by these misfortunes. And all along the way 
shot at, and receiving wounds eight days continually from 
the enemy, he yet preserved the forces with him in a body 
entire, till that Demosthenes was taken prisoner with the 
party that he led, whilst they fought and made a resistance, 
and so got behind and were surrounded near the country 
house of Polyzelus. Demosthenes thereupon drew his 
swoid, and wounded but did not kill himself, the enemy 
speedily runnmg in and seizing upon him. So soon as the 
Syracusans had gone and informed ISTicias of this, and he 
had sent some hoisemen, and by them knew the certainty 
of the defeat of that division, he then vouchsafed to sue to 
Gyhppus for a truce for the Athenians to depart out of 
Sicily, leaving hostages for payment of money that the 
Syiacusans had expended m the war 
But now they would not hear of these proposals, but 
threatening and reviling them, angrily and insultingly con- 
tinued to ply their missiles at them, now destitute of every 
necessary Yet ISficias still made good his retreat all that 
night, and the next day, through all their darts, made his way 
to the river Asmarus There, however, the enemy encoun- 
tering them, drove some into the stream, while others, 
read}’^ to die for thirst, plunged in headlong, while they 
drank at the same time, and were cut down by their 
enemies And here was the cruellest and the most immod- 
erate slaughtei. Till at last hTicias falling down to Gyhp- 
pus, “ Let pity, O Gyhppus,” said he, “ move you in your 
victory , not for me, who was destined, it seems, to bring 
the glory I once had to this end, but for the other Athe- 
nians ; as you well know that the chances of war are com- 
mon to all, and the Athenians used them moderately and 
mildly towards you in their prospeiity ” 

At these words, and^at the sight of iSTicias, Gyhppus was 
somewhat troubled, for he was sensible that the Lacedae- 
monians had leceived good offices fiom Kicias in the late 
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treaty, ^and he thought it -would be a gieat and gloiious 
thing for him to cany off the chief commandeis of the 
Athenians alive He therefoie raised ISTicias vath lespect, 
and bade him be of good cheer, and commanded his men 
to spare the lives of the lest But the -woid of command 
being communicated slowly, the slam were a far gi eater 
number than the prisoners Many, however, wei e pi ivately 
conveyed away by pai ticular soldiers Those taken openl j' 
were hmried together ma mass, their aims and spoils 
hung up on the finest and largest trees along the iivei 
The conquerors, w'lth gai lands on then heads, with then 
owm hoises splendidly adorned, and cropping short the 
manes and tails of those of their enemies, entered the city, 
having, in the most signal conflict evei waged by Greeks 
against Greeks, and -with the greatest strength and the 
utmost effort ofvaloi and manhood, won a most entire 
victory 

And a general assembly of the people of Syracuse and 
their confederates sitting, Eurycles, the popular leader, 
moved, first, that the day on which they took Nicias 
should from thencefoiwaid be kept holiday by saciificmg 
and forbearing all mannei of woik, and fiom the liver be 
called the Asmaiian Feast This was the twenty sivth 
day of the month Caineus, the Athenian Metagitnion And 
that the servants of the Athenians with the othei con- 
federates be sold for slaves, and they themselves and the 
Sicilian auxiliaries be kept and employed in the quaiiies, 
except tbe generals, who should be put to death The 
Syracusans favoied the proposals, and when Ilermocia es 
said, that to use well a victoi y was better than to gam a 
Victory, he was met -until gieat clanioi and outcij >cn 
Gylippus, also, demanded the Athenian geneials to e e 
hvered to him, that ho might caiiy them to the ace ic 
monians, the Syiacusans, now insolent -uith theii^ goot 
fortune, gave him ill uords Indeed, befoic t ns e\en 
m the wai, they had been impatient at his lougi c 
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ior and Laceda3raonian haughtiness, and had, as Timseus 
tells us, discovered soididness and avarice in his character, 
vices which may have descended to him from his fathei 
Cleandrides, who was convicted of hribeiy and hani&lied. 
Andtheveiy man himself, of the one thousand talents which 
Lysandei sent to Sparta, embezzled thirt}'', and hid them 
under the tiles of his house, and was detected and shame- 
fully fled his country. But this is related more at large in the 
hfeofLysandei . Timaius says that Demosthenes andNicias 
did not die, as Thucydides and Philistus have written, b}’’ 
the order of the Syracusans, but that upon a message sent 
them from Hermocrates, whilst yet the assembly were sit- 
ting, by the connivance of some of their guards, they weie 
enabled to put an end to themselves Their bodies, how- 
ever, were thrown out before the gates and offeied for a 
public spectacle And I have heard that to this day in a 
temple at Syracuse is shown a shield, said to have been 
Nicias s, curiously wrought and embroidered with gold and 
purple intermixed Most of the Athenians perished in the 
quarries by diseases and ill diet, being allowed only one 
puit of barley every day, and one half pmt of water. 
Many of them, however, were carried off by stealth, or, 
from the first, were supposed to be seivants, and were sold 
as slaves These latter weie branded on their foreheads 


with the figure of a hoi se There were, however, Ath enians, 
who, m addition to slavery, had to endure even this. But 
their discreet and orderly conduct was an advantage to 
them ; they were either soon set free, or won the respect of 
their masteis wnth whom they continued to live Several 
were saved^ for the sake of Euiipides, whose poetry, it ap- 
pears, was in request among the Sicilians more than among 
^ settleis out of Gieece And when any travellers 
ariive lat could tell them some passage, or give them 
any specimen of his verses, they weie delighted to be able 

aiiotlier. Many of the cap- 
® go safe back to Athens are said, after they 
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reached home, to have gone and made then acknowledg- 
ments to Euripides, relating hoAv that some of them had 
been released fiom then slavery by teachmg what they 
could remember of his poems, and others, when straggling 
after the fight, been lelievcd with meat and drink for le- 
peatmg some of his lyiics ISToi need this be any wondei, 
foi it is told that a ship of Cauniis fieeing into one of their 
harbors for piotection, pm sued by pirates, was not received, 
but forced back, till one asked if they knew any of Emipi- 
des’s verses, and on their saying they did, they were ad- 
mitted, and then shiji brought into haiboi 
It IS said that the Athenians would not believe their loss, 
ni a great degree because of the peison who first brought 
them news of it For a ceitain stron'^ei, it seems, coming 
to Pnaius, and theie sitting in a barber’s shop, began to 
talk of vhat had happened, as if the Athenians already 
knew all that had passed , which the baibei hearing, before 
he acquainted anybody else, i an as fast as he could up into 
the city, addressed himself to the Arclions, and piesently 
spread it about m the public Place On winch, there being 
everywhere, as may be imagined, terioi and consterna- 
tion, the Arclions summoned a geneial assembly, and tlieie 
brought in the man and questioned him how he came to 
know And he, giving no satisfactoiy account, Aias taken 
for a spreader of false intelligence and a disturbei of the 
city, and was, therefore, fastened to the wheel and racked 
a long time, till other messengers arrived that related the 
■whole disaster particularly So hardly was Nicias believed 
to have suffered the calamity which he had often predicted, 
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CRASSUS. 


MAEctrs Ceasstjs, whose father had borne the office of a 
censor, and received the honor of a iiaumph, was educated 
in a little house together with his two brothers, who both 
married in their parents’ litetime ; they kept but one table 
amongst them , all which, perhaps, was not the least reason 
of his own temperance and moderation in diet. One of his 
brothers dying, he married his widow, by whom he had his 
children ; neither was there in these respects any of the 
Romans who lived a more orderly life than he did, though 
later in life he was suspected to have been too familiar with 
one of the vestal virgins, named Licinia, who was, never- 
theless, acquitted, upon an impeachment brought against 
her by one Plotinus Licinia stood possessed of a beautiful 
pioperty in the suburbs, which Crassus desiring to pui- 
chase at a low price, for this reason was frequent in his 
attentions to her, which gave occasion to the scandal, and 
his avarice, so to say, serving to clear him of the crime, he 

was acquitted Kor did he leave the lady till he had got the 
estate 


People were wont to say that the many virtues oPCi assus 
were darkened by the one vice of avarice, and indeed he 
seemed to have no othei but that, for it being the most 
predominant, obscured others to which he was inclined. 

e arguments in proof of his avarice were the vastness of 
ms estate, and the manner of laismgit ; for whereas at first 
ue was not worth above three hundred talents, yet, though 
in tne couise of his political hfe he dedicated the tenth of 
^ eicnles, and feasted the people, and gave to 
ca<;i-in0- enough to serve him thiee months, upon 

s accounts, before he went upon his Parthian 
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expedition, be found bis possessions to amount to seven 
thousand one bundled talents, most of ivliicb, if ive may 
scandal bim witb a tiutb, be got by file and lapine, making 
Ins advantages of tbe public c<ilamities Tor when Sylla 
seized the city, and exposed to sale tbe goods of those that 
be bad caused to be slain, accounting them booty and spoils, 
and, indeed, calling them so too, nd was desirous of making 
as many, and as eminent men as he could, partakei s in the 
Clime, Crassus nevei was the man that refused to accept, or 
give money foi them Sloieovei, observmg how extremely 
subject the city was to file and falling down of houses, by 
leason of their height and then standing so near together, 
he bought slaves that were buildeis and aichitects, and 
when he had collected these to the numbei of more than 
five hundred, he made it bis practice to buy houses that 
were on fire, and those in the neighboihood, which in the 
immediate dangei and uncertainty the piopiietors were 
Willing to pai t with foi little oi nothing, so that tbe greatest 
pait of Rome, at one time oi other, came into bis hands 
Tet foi all he had so many woikmen, he nevei built any- 
thing but his own house, and used to say that those that 
were addicted to building would undo themselves soon 
enough without the help of other enemies And though 
he had many silver mines, and much valuable land, and la- 
boieisto woik in it, yet all tins was nothing in compaiison 
of Ins slaves, such a number and variety did he possess o 
excellent readers, amanuenses, silversmiths, stewards an 
table-waiteis, whose mstiuction he always attended to im- 
eelf, bupei intending in person while they learned, a,n 
teaching them himself, accounting it the mam duty o a 
master to look over the servants that are, indeed, t e 
tools of housekeeping , and in this, indeed, he was in e 
light, m thinking, that is, as he used to say, that servan s 
ought to look after all othei things, and the master attei 
them Ror economy, which in things inanimate is but 
money-making, when exercised over men becomes policy 
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But it was surely a mistaken judgment, wlien he said in* 
man was to be accounted rich that could not maintain an 
army at his own cost and charges, for war, as Archidamus 
well observed, is not fed at a fixed allowance, so that there 
is no saying what wealth suffices for it, and certainly it was 
one very far lemoved from that of Marius; for when he 
had distributed fourteen aci es of land a man, and under- 
stood that some desired more, » God forbid,” said he, “ that 

any Roman should think that too little which is enough to 
keep him alive and well ” 


Crassus, howevei, was very eager to be hospitable to 
strangers ; he kept open house, and to his friends he would 
lend money without interest, but called it in precisely at 
the time ; so that his kindness was often thought worse 
than the paymg the interest would have been. His enter- 
tainments were, for the most part, plain and citizenlike, the 
company general and popular; good taste and kindness 
made them pleasanter than sumptuosity would have done. 
As for learning, he chiefly cared for rhetoric, and what 
would be serviceable with large numbers ; he became one 
of the best speakers at Rome, and by his pains and indus- 
try outdid the best natural orators. For there was no trial 
how mean and contemptible soever that he came to unpre- 
pared, nay, several times he undertook and concluded a 
cause, when Pompey and Caesar and Cicero refused to stand 


up, upon which account particularly he got the love of the 
peop e, who looked upon him as a diligent and careful man, 
rea y o help and succor his fellow-citizens Besides, the 
peop e weie pleased with his courteous and unpretending 
sa u a 101^ and greetings, for he never met any citizen 
lowever nmble and low, but he leturned him his salute 
T,? ® looked upon as a man well-read in' 

whicli OT1P versed in Aristotle’s philosophy, in 

nature and geutlldisn^ f sufficient proof of his good- 

position ; for it is hard to say whether 
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he was poorer when he enteiedinto his service, or while he 
continued in it, for being his only fiiend that used to 
accompany him when tiavelhng, he used to receive from 
him a cloak foi the ]ouiney, and when he came home had 
It demanded fiom him again, pooi, patient suffeier, when 
even the philosophy he professed did not look upon poverty 
as a thing indilfeient But of this hereaftei 
When Cinna and Manus got the powei m their hands it 
was soon peiceived that they had not come back foi any 
good they intended to then countij’’, but to effect the luin 
and uttei destruction of the nobility And as many as 
they could lay then hands on they slew, amongst whom 
were Crassus’s fathei and biotbei , he himself, being very 
young, for tbe moment escaped the danger , but under- 
standing that he was eveiy way beset and hunted after by 
the tyrants, taking with him tlnee fi lends and ten servants, 
with all possible speed he fled into Spam, having foiraeily 
been theie andsecured a gieatnumbei of fiiends, while his 
fathei was pimtoi of that countiy But finding all people 
^ in .1 consternation, and tieinbling at the ciuelty of Manus, 
as if he was already standing ovei them in person, heduist 
not discover himself to anybody, but hid himself in a laige 
cave which was by the seashore, and belonged to Vibius 
Pacianus, to whom he sent one of his seivants to sound 
him, his provisions, also, beginning to fail Vibius was 
Avell pleased at his escape, and inquiimg the place of Ins 
abode and the number of his companions, he went not to him 
himself, but commanded his steward to provide eveiy ay a 
good meal’s meat, and cairy it and leave it near such a roc i, 
and to return without taking any fuither notice oi being 
niquisitive, promising him his libeity if he ® 

manded and that he would kill him if he interme ® ^ 

cave IS not fai from the sea , a small and insigni can oo r 
mg opening in the cliffs conducts you in , w len you a 
entered, a wondei fully high roof spreads above 
laige chambeis open out one beyond anotbei, noi c 
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lack either watei or light, for a very pleasant and whole* 
some spring runs at the foot of the cliffs, and natural 
chinks, in the most advantageous place, let in the light all 
day long, and the thickness of the rock makes the air with- 
in pure and clear, all the wet and moisture being carried 
off into the spiing 

While Crassus remained here, the steward brought them 
what was necessary, but never saw them, nor knew any- 
thing of the matter, though they within saw, and expected 
him at the customary times ISTeither was their entertain- 
ment such as 3ust to keep them alive, but given them m 
abundance and for their en3oyment; for Pacianus lesdlved 
to treat him with all imaginable kindness, and considering 
that he was a young man, thought it well to gratify a little 
his youthful inclinations ; for to give 3ust what is needful 
seems rather to come from necessity than from a hearty 
friendship. Once taking with him two female servants, 
he showed them the x^lace and bade them go in boldly, 
whom when Crassus and his fi lends saw, they were afraid 
of being betrayed and demanded what they weie, and 
■what they would have They, accoiding as they were in- 
structed, answered, they came to wait upon their master, 
who was hid in that cave And so Crassus iierceiving it 
was a piece of pleasantry and of good-will on the part of 
Vibius, took them mand kept them there with him as long 
as he stayed, and employed them to give mformation to 
Vibius of what they wanted, and how they were Fenes- 
tella says he saw one of them, then very old, and often 
heard her speak of the time and lepeat the story with 
pleasure 

After Crassus had lam concealed there eight months, on 
hearing that Cinna was dead, he appeared abroad, and a 
great numbei of people flocking to him, out of whom he 
selected a body of two thousand five hundred, he visited 
many cities, and, as some wide, sacked Malaca, which he 
himseit, however, always denied, and contradicted all who 
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eaid so After wai els, getting togetliei some ships, he passed 
into Africa, and joined with Metellus Pius, an eminent 
person that had raised a veiy consideiahle foice , hut upon 
some diHeience between him and j\Ietellus, he stayed not 
long theie, but went ovei to SjIIa, by whom he was very 
much esteemed When Sylla passed ovei into Italy, he was 
aiiMous to put all the young men that weie with him in 
employment , and as he despatched some one way, and some 
anotbei , Crassus, on its falling to his shai e to raise men 
among the Marsians, demanded a guaid, being to pass 
through the enemy’s country, upon which Sylla leplied 
sharply, “I give you foi guaid your fatliei, youi brother, 
youi friends and kindied, whose unjust and ciuel muidei 
I am now going to i evenge , ” and Crassus, being nettled, 
went his way, bi oke boldly through the enemy, collected a 
considerable foice, and in all Sylla’s wais acted with great 
zeal and couiage And m these times and occasions, they 
say, began the emulation and iivaliy for glory between him 
and Pompey , foi though Pompey was the youngei man, 
and had the disadvantage to be descended of a fathei that 
was disesteemed by the citizens, and hated as much as 
evei man was, yet in these actions he shone out and ii as 
proved so great, that Sylla always used, when he came in, 
to stand up and uncovei his head, anhonoi winch he seldom 
showed to oldei men and liis own equals, and always saluted 
him Imperatoi This fiiedandstungCiassus, though, indeed, 
he could not with any fairness claim to bepieferied , foi he 
both wanted expeiieiice, and his two innate vices, soididness 
and avarice, tarnished all the lustre of his actions Foi 
when he had taken Pudertia, a town of the Unibrnns, he 
conveited, it was said, all the spoils to his own use, foi 
which he was complained of to Sylla But in the last and 
greatest battle before Rome itself, wheie Sylla was worsted, 
some of his battalions givinggiound, and others being quite 
broken, Crassus got the victory on the light nmg, winch 
he commanded, and pursued the enemy till night, and then 
14 
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sent to Sylla to acquaint him with his success, and demand 
provision for his soldieis. In the time, however, of the 
proscriptions and sequestrations, he lost his repute again, 
by making great purchases for little or nothing, and asking 
for grants Hay, they say he proscribed one of the Bruttians 
without Sylla’s order, only for his own profit, and that, 
on discovermg this, Sylla never after trusted him in any 
public affairs. As no man was more cunnmg than Crassus 
to ensnare others by flattery, so no man lay more open to 
It, or swallowed it more greedily than himself. And this 
particularly was observed of him, that though he was the 
most covetous man in the world, yet he hahituafiy disliked 
and cried out agamst others who were so. 


It troubled him to see Pompey so successful in all his un- 
dertakings ; that he had had a triumph hefoi e he was capa- 
ble to sib in the senate, and that the people had surnamed 
him Magnus, or the great. When somebody was saying 
Pmnpey the Great was coming, he smiled, and asked him, 
«How big is he?” Despairing to equal him by feats of 
arms, he betook himself to civil life, where by doing kind- 
nesses, pleading, lending money, by speaking and canvass- 
ing among the people for those who had objects to obtain 
from them, he gradually gained as great honor and power 
as Pompey had from his many famous expeditions And it 
was a curious^ thing in their rivalry, that Pompey’s name 
an m eres s in the city was greatest when he was absent, 
or ns renown in Avar, but when present he was often less 

Crassus, by reason of his superciliousness 
d haughty way of living, shminmg crowds of people, and 
appearing rare y m the forum, and assisting only some 

interests might be the 
CiassuT ZmT himself Whereas 

and easy of afeess TnT af 

P y rmality In pomt of dignity of person. 
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eloquence of language, and atti activeness of countenance, 
thej’- were pretty equally excellent But, however, this 
emulation never tianspoited Ciassus so f,u as to make 
him heal enmity, oi any ill- wall, foi though he w',is vexed 
to see Pompej and Ca;sai piefeiied to him, yet he never 
mingled any hostility oi malice with his jealousj , though 
Csesai, when he was taken captive by the coisairs in Asia, 
cried out, “ 0 Ci assus, how glad you will be at the new s 
of my captmty'” Afteiwaids they lived together on 
friendly teims, foi when Cmsai was going piaetoi into 
Spam, and his ci editors, he being then in want of money, 
came upon him and seized his equipage, Ciassus then stood 
by him and lelieved him, and was his security for eight 
hundred and thirty talents And m geneial, Rome being 
divided into three great interests, those of Pompey, 
Cffisai, and Crassus (for as for Cato, his fame w'as gi eater 
than his powei, and he was rather admiied than followed), 
the sober and quiet pait were for Pompey, the restless and 
hot-headed followed Caisai’s ambition, but Ciassus trimmed 
bet\yeen them, making advantages of both, and changed 
sides continually, being neither a trusty friend nor an im- 
placable enemy, and easily abandoned both his attachments 
and his animosities, as he found it for his advantage, so 
that in short spaces of time, the same men and the same 
measures had him both as their suppoitei and as their 
opponent He was much liked, but was feared as much or 
even more At any rate, when Sicinius, who was the 
greatest troublei of the magistrates and ministers of his 
time, was asked how it was he let Ciassus alone, “ Oh,” 
said he, “he carries hay on his horns,” alluding to the 
custom of tying hay to the horns of a bull that used to 
hutt, that people might keep out of his way 

The msurrection of the gladiators and the devastation of 
Italy, commonly called the wai of Spartacus, began upon 
this occasion One Lentulus Batiates trained up a great 
many gladiators in Capua, most of them Gauls and Thra- 
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ciatis, wbo, not for anj’" fault by Ibeiti committed, but siniplj 
through the ciuelty of their master, weie kept in confine- 
ment for this object of fighting one with anolliei. Two 
hundred of these foiined a plan to escape, but being dis- 
covered, those of them wdio became awaie of it in time to 
anticipate their master, being seven ty-eight, got out of a 
cook’s shop chopping-knives and spits, and made their way 
through the city, and lighting by the way on several wagons 
that were carrjnng gladiators’ arms to another city, the}’’ 
seized upon them and armed themselves. And seizing 
upon a defensible place, they chose tliree captains, of whom 
Spartacus was chief, a Thracian of one of the nomad tribes, 
and a man not only of high spiiit and valiant, but in 
understanding, also, and in gentleness, superior to his condi- 
tion, and more of a Grecian than the people of his country 
usually are. When he first came to be sold at Rome, they 
say a snake coiled itself upon his face as he lay asleep, and 
his wife, who at this lattei time also accompanied him in his 
flight, his countrywoman, a kind of piophetess, and one of 
those possessed with the bacchanal fienzy, declaied that it 
was a sign portending great and formidable power to him 
with no happy event 

First, then, routing those that came out ot Capua against 
them, and thus procuring a quantity of proper soldiers' 
arms, they gladly thiew away their own as baibarous and 
dishonorable Aftei wards Ciodius, the pirntor, took the 
command against them with a body of three thousand men 
fiom Rome, and besieged them within a mountain, ac- 
cessible only by one narrow and difiScult passage, which 
Clodius kept guarded, encompassed on all other sides with 
steep and shppeiy precipices Upon the top, howevei, 
grew a great many wild vines, and cutting down as many 
of their boughs as they had need of, they twisted them 
mto strong ladders long enough to reach from thence 
to the bottom, by which, without any danger, they got 
down all but one, who stayed there to throw them down 
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their nrms, and after this succeeded in saving himself 
Tlie Romans neie ignoiant of all this, and, theiefore, com- 
ing upon (hem in the lear, they assaulted them unawares 
and took then camp Seicial, also, of the sheplieids and 
licidsmcn that wcie Iheie, stout and nimble fellows, le- 
\ oiled o^er to them, to some of whom they gave complete 
arms, and made use of otheis as scouts and light-aimed 
soldieis Publius Yaiimis, the pimtoi, uas now sent 
against them, vhosc lieutenant, Fuiius, iMth two thousand 
men, the> fought and louted Then Cossiiiius vas sent 
Mith consideiable foices, to give Ins assistance and advice, 
and him Spaitacus missed but veiy little of captuiingm 
peisoii, as he vas bathing at Salmm , foi he with gieat dif- 
ficult} made his escape, nhile Spaitacus possessed himself 
of his baggage, and following the chase vith a great 
slaughtei, stoimed his camp and took it, wdieie Cossinius 
himself i\as slain Aftei many successful skirmishes with 
the pi ffitoi himself, in one of u Inch he took his lictois and his 
own hoi se, he began to be great and ten ible , but wisely con- 
sidering that he was not to expect to match the foiceof the 
einpiie, he maiched his <umy towards the Alps, intending, 
when he had passed them, that eveiy man should go to his 
ow'ii home, some to Tluace, some to Gaul But they, giown 
confident in then numbeis, and puffed up with then suc- 
cess, w'ould give no obechence to him, but went about and 
ravaged Italy , so that now the senate was not only moved 
at the indignity and baseness, both of the enemy and of the 
insiurection, but, looking upon it as a matter of alarm 
and of dangeious consequence, sent out both the consuls 
to it, as to a great and diflacult enteiprise The consul 
Gellius, falling suddenly upon a paity of Germans, who 
through contempt and confidence had straggled from 
Spartacus, cut them all to pieces But w'hen Lentulus with 
a laige aimy besieged Spartacus, he sallied out upon him, 
and, joining battle, defeated his chief officers, and captured 
all his baggage As he made toward the Alps, Cassius, 
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who Avas praetor ot that part of Gaul ilmt lies about the Pc, 
met him with ten thousand men, but being ovci come in 
battle, he had much ado to escape himself, AA'ith the loss of 
a great many of his men. 

When the senate undei stood this, they were displeased 
at the consuls, and ordering them to meddle no furthei, 
they appointed Crassus geneial of the war, and a great 
many of the nobility went A’^olunteei s with liim, partlj’’ out 
of friendship, and partly to get.honor. lie stayed himself 
on the borders of Picenum, ex^iecting Spartacus would 
come that way, and sent his lieutenant, Mummius, Aiith 
two legions, to wheel about and observe the enemy’s 
motions, but upon no account to engage or skirmish. 
But he, upon the first opportunit}’-, joined battle, and was 
routed, having a great many of his men slam, and a great 
many only saving their lives with the loss of their arms. 


Crassus rebuked Mummius severely, and arming the sol- 
diers again, he made them find sureties for their arms, 
that they would part with them no more, and five hundred 
that were the beginners of the flight, he divided into fifty 
tens, and one of each Avas to die by lot, thus reviving the 
ancient Homan punishment of decimation, Avhere ignominy 
IS added to the penalty of death, with a variety of appalling 
and terrible circumstances, presented before the eyes of the 
whole army, assembled as spectators When he had thus 
reclaimed his men, he led them against the enemy ; but 
Spartacus retreated through Lucania toward the sea, and 
in the straits meeting Avith some Cilician pirate ships, he 
had thoughts of attempting Sicily, where, by landing two 
thousand men, he hoped to ncAv kindle the war of the 
s ave-^ Av ich AA^as but lately extinguished, and seemed to 
need but little fuel to set it burning again But after the 
pirates had struck a bargain with him, and received his 
eceived him and sailed away. He thereupon 

the nenmsula ?Si established his aiiny in 

o thegium ; there Crassus came upon him, 
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and considei'uig the nature of the place, which of itself 
suggested the undertaking, he set to work to build a wall 
across the isthmus , thus keeping his soldieis at once fiom 
idleness and his foes fiom foiage This great and difficult 
woik he perfected in a space of time short beyond all ex- 
pectation, making a ditch fiom one sea to the othei, over 
the neck of land, three hundred fuilongs long, fifteen feet 
bioad, and as much m depth, and above it built a wonder- 
fully high and strong wall All which Spartacus at first 
slighted and despised, but when provisions began to fail, 
and on his proposing to pass fuither, he found he was 
walled in, and no more was to be had m the peninsula, 
taking the oppoi turn ty of a snowy, stormy night, he filled 
up part of the ditch ivith earth and boughs of trees, and so 
passed the third part of his army ovei 

Crassus was afraid lest he should march dii ectly to Rome, 
hut was soon eased of that feai when he saw many of his 
men break out in a mutiny and quit him, and encamped by 
themselves upon the Lucanian lake This lake they say 
changes at intervals of time, and is sometimes sweet, and 
sometimes so salt that it cannot be drunk Crassus falling 
upon these beat them from the lake, but he could not pursue 
the slaughtei, because of Spartacus suddenly coming up 
and checking the flight Row he began to repent that he 
had previously written to the senate to call Lucullus out of 
Thrace, and Pompey out of Spain, so that he did all he 
could to finish the war before they came, Icnowing that the 
honor of the action would ledound to him that came to his 
assistance Resolving, therefore, first to set upon those 
that had mutinied and encamped apart, whom Cams Can- 
nicius and Castus commanded, he sent six thousand men 
before to secure a little eminence, and to do it as privately 
as possible, which that they might do they eoveied their 
helmets, but being discovered by two women that were 
saciificing f 01 the enemy, they had been m great hazud, 
had not Ciassus immediately appeared, and engaged m a 
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battle which proved a most bloody one Of twelve thou- 
sand three hundred whom he lolled, two only, weie found 
wounded in their backs, the rest all having died standingin 
their ranks and fighting bravel3^ Spartaciis, after this dis- 
comfiture, retired to the mountains of Petelia, but Quiiitius, 
one of Crassus’s officers, and Sciofa, the qumstoi, pursued 
and overtook him. But when Spartaciis rallied and faced 
them, they weie utteilj’’ routed and fled, and had much ado 
to carry off their quiestoi, who ivas wounded This success, 
however, ruined Spartaciis, because it encouiaged the slaves, 
who now disdained any longer to avoid fighting, or to obey 
their officers, but as they Avere upon the march, they came to 
them with their swords in their hands, and compelled them to 
lead them back again through Lncania, against the Bomans, 
the very thing which Orassus Avas eager for. For news 
was already brought that Pompey was at hand ; and people 
began to talk openly, that the honor of this war was re- 
served to him, who would come and at once oblige the 
enemy to fight and put an end to the Avai Crassus, there- 
fore, eager to fight a decisive battle, encamped Amry near the 
enemy, and began to make lines of circumvallation ; but the 
slaves make a sally and attacked the pioneers As fresh 
supplies came in on either side, Spartacus, seeing there 
was no avoiding it, set all his aimy in array, and Avhen his 
horse was brought him, he drew out his sword and killed 
him, saying, if he got the day he should have a great many 
better horses of the enemies’, and if he lost it he should 
have no need of this And so - making directly towards 
Crassus himself, through the midst of arms and wounds, 
he missed him, but slew two centurions that fell upon him 
together. At last being deserted by those that were about 
him, he himself stood his ground, and, surrounded by the 
enemy, bravely defending himself, was cut in pieces. But 
though Crassus had good fortune, and not only did the part 
of a good general, but gallantly exposed his person, yet 
Pompey had much of the credit of the action. For he met 
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M'lth many of tlie fugitives, and slew them, and wrote to the 
senate that Cias-^us indeed had vanquished the slaves m 
a pitched battle, but that he had put an end to the wai 
Pompey was honored nith a magnificent liiumph foi his 
conquest o\ei Sei tonus and Spain, while Ciassus could not 
Innibelf so much as desiie a timnipli m its full form, and 
indeed it u as thought to look but meanly m him to accept 
of the lessei honoi, called the ovation, foi a seivile war, and 
perfoim a piocession on foot The dideience between this 
and the othei, and the oiigin of the name, aie explained in 
the life of JIaicellus 

And Pompey being immediately invited to the consul- 
ship, Ciassiis, who had hoped to be joined with him, did 
not sciuplo to lequesthis assistance Ponqiey most jeadily 
sewed the oppoituiiity, ns he desned by all means to lay 
some obligation upon Ciassus, and zealously pi omoted his 
interest, and at last he declaied in one of his speeches to 
the people, that he should be not less beholden to them foi 
his colleague, than foi the honoi of his own appointment 
But once enteied upon the employment, this amity continued 
not long , hut difleimg almost m eveiy thing, disagieeing, 
quarrelling, and contending, they spent the time of then 
consulship, without effecting any measiue of consequence, 
except that Ciassus made a gi eat saciifice to Heicules, and 
feasted the people at ten thousand tables, and measuied 
them out coin for tluee months When then command 
M as now ready to expire, and they were, as it happened, ad- 
di essing the peojile, a Roman knight, one Onatius Auielius, 
an oidinaiy pnvate person, living in the countiy, mounted 
the hustings, and declaied a vision he had in his sleep 
“ Jupitei,” said he, “apppeaied to me, and commanded me 
to tell you, that you should not suffei youi consuls to lay 
down then charge hefoie they aie made fi lends” When 
he had spoken, the people cried out that they should be 
leconciled Pompey stood still and said nothing, but Cras- 
sus, fiist offering him bis hand, said, “I cannot think, my 
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counlrj^iiien, that I do anything humiliating or unWorthj^ 
of myself, if I make the fii st oilers of accommodation and 
friendship with Pompey, wliom you yourselves styled the 
Great before he was of man’s estate, and decreed him a 
triumph before he was capable of sitting in the senate.” 

This is what was memorable in Crassus's consulship, but 
as for his censorship, that was altogether idle and inactive, 
for he neither made a scrutinj’^ of the senate, nor took a re- 
view of the horsemen, nor a census of the people, though 
he had as mild a man as could be desired for his colleague, 
Lutatius Catulus. It is said, indeed, that when Crassus 
intended a violent and unjust measure, which was the re- 
ducing Egypt to be tnbutaiy to Pome, Catulus strongly 
opposed it, and falling out about it, they laid down their 
office by consent. In the great conspiracy of Catiline, which 
was very near subverting the government, Crassus was not 
without some suspicion of being concerned, and one man 
came forward and declared him to be in the plot ; but no- 
body credited him Yet Cicero, in one of his orations, 
clearly chaiges both Crassus and Caesar with the guilt of 
it, though that speech was not pubhshed till they were 
both dead But in his speech upon his consulship, he de- 
clares that Crassus came to him by night, and brought a 
letter concerning Catiline, stating the details of the con- 
spiracy. Crassus hated him ever after, 'but was hindered 
by his son from doing him any injury ; for Publius was a 
great lover of learning and eloquence, and a constant fol- 
lower of Cicero, insomuch that he put himself into mourn- 
ing when he was accused, and induced the other young 

men to^ do the same. And at last he reconciled him to his 
father. 

Csesar now returning from his command, and designing 
to get the consulship, and seeing that Crassus and Pompey 
were again at variance, was unwilling to disoblige one by 
making application to the other, and despaired of success 
'VI ou e help of one of them ; he therefore made it his 
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business to leconcile them, making it appear that by weaken- 
mg each other’s influence, they weie promoting the interest 
of the Ciceros, the Catuli, and the Catos, who would leally 
be of no account if they would join then interests and then 
factions, and act together m public with one policy and one 
united power And so reconciling them by his persuasions, 
out of the three parties he set up one irresistible powei, 
Avhich utterly subverted the government both of senate and 
people ISTot that he made either Pompey oi Crassus gi eatei 
than they weie befoie, but by then means made himself 
greatest of all , for by the help of the adherents of both, he 
was at once gloriously declaied consul, which office when 
he administered mth credit, they decieed him the com- 
mand of an army, and allotted him Gaul foi his piovmce, 
and so placed him as it were in the citadel, not doubting 
but they should divide the rest at then pleasure between 
themselves, when they had confii med him m his allotted 
command Pompey was actuated m all this by an immod- 
erate desue of ruling, but Ciassus, adding to his old disease 
of covetousness, a new passion aftei trophies and triumphs, 
emulous of Ciesai’s exploits, not content to be beneath him 
in these points, though above him m all otheis, could not 
be at rest, till it ended m an ignominious o\erthiow and a 
public calamity When Caisai came out of Gaul to Lucca, 
a great many went thither fiom Rome to meet him Pom- 
pey and Crassus had vai lous confei ences with him in secret, 
111 which they came to the lesolution to pioceed to still 
moie decisive steps, and to get the -whole management of 
affairs into then hands, C,csai to keep Ins irmj , and Pom- 
pey and Ciassus to obtain new ones and new pioimces 
To effect all -which theie vas but one nay, the getting the 
consulate a second time, vliich thej Mere to stand for, and 
CiEsar to assist them bj Milling to Ins fiiends and sending 
many of Ins soldieis to lote 

But Mheii they retuined to Rome, then design Mas pres- 
ently suspected, and a lepoit Mas soon spiead that this 
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interview had been for no good. When Marcellinus and 
Domitius asked Pompey in the senate if he intended to 
stand for the consulship, he answered, perhaps he would, 
perhaps not ; and being urged again, replied, he would ask 
it of the honest citizens, but not of the dishonest. Which 
answer appearing too haughty and ariogant, Ciassus said, 
more modestly, that he would desire it if it might be for 
the advantage of the xiublic, otherwise he would decline it. 
Upon this some others took confidence and came forward 
as candidates, among them Domitius But when Pompey 
and Crassus now openly appeared foi it, tbe rest were 
afraid and drew back ; only Cato encouraged Domitius, who 
was his fiiend and relation, to proceed, exciting him to per- 
sist, as though he was now defending the public liberty, 
as these men, he said, did not so much aim at the consu- 
late as at arbitrary government, and it was not a petition 
for office, but a seizure of provinces and armies Thus 
spoke and thought Cato, and almost forcibly compelled 
Domitius to appear m the forum, where many sided with 
them For there was, indeed, much wonder and question 
among the people, “ Why should Pompey and Crassus 
want another consulship and why they two together, and 
not with some third person? We have a great many men 
not unworthy to be fellow-consuls with either the one or 
the othei ” Pompey’s party, being apprehensive of this, 
committed all manner of indecencies and violences, and 
amongst other things lay in wait for Domitius, as he was 
commg thither befoie daybreak wuth his fiiends , his torch- 
bearer they killed, and wounded several others, of whom 
Cato was one And these being beaten back and diiven 
into a house, Pompey and Crassus were proclaimed con- 
suls Not long after, they surrounded the house with 
aimed men, thrust Cato out of the foium, killed some that 
made resistance, and decieed Csesar his command foi five 
^eai’b onger, and provinces foi themselves, Syiia, and both 
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the Spainb, being divided b}' lots, Syria fell to Cras- 

sus, and the Spains to Ponipey 
AlU^eie ■\\oll pleased vith the change, foi the people 
M ei e desii ous that Ponipey should not go far flora the city, 
and he, being evtreinely fond of his nife, was veiy glad to 
continue theie hut Ciassus was so transpoited wnth his 
foitunc, that it was manifest he thought he had nevei had 
such good luck befall liiin as now, so that he had much to 
do to contain himself before company and stiangers , but 
amongst Ins pin ale fiiends he let fall many vain and 
childibh woidb, which w'eie unw'oithy of his age, and con- 
traiy to his usual cliaiactei, foi he had been very little 
gnen to boasting hitheito But then being strangely 
puffed up, and his head heated, he w'ould not limit his foit- 
une W'lth Paithiaand Syiia, but looking on the actions 
ofLucullus against Tigianes and the exploits of Pompey 
against ]\Iithiidates as but child’s play, he proposed to 
himself in hib hopes to pass as fai as Bactiia and Incba, 
and the utmost ocean Not that he was called upon by 
the decree winch appointed him to his ofBce to undertake 
any expedition against the Pai tbians, but it was well known 
that he waas eagei for it, and Cffisai wrote to him out of 
Gaul, commending his lesolution, and inciting him to the 
wmi And when Ateius, the tribune of the people, designed 
to stop his journey, and many others mui mured that one 
man should undertake a wai against a people that had 
done them no injuiy, and weie at amity with them, he 
desned Pompey to stand by him and accompany him out 
of the town, as he had a gieat name amongst the common 
people And when seveial were leady prepared to intei- 
feie and raise an outciy, Pompey ajipeared with a pleasing 
countenance, and so mollified the people, that they let 
Crassus pass quietly Atems, however, met him, and fiist 
by word of mouth warned and conjured him not to pro 
ceed, and then commanded his attendant officer to seize 
him and detain him , but theothei tribunes not permitting 
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muter quarters in Syria, -where his son -was to meet him 
coming from Caesai out of Gaul, decorated with rewards 
for his valoi , and bringing with him one thousand select 
horse Here Ciassus seemed to commit his first eiror, and 
except, indeed, the whole expedition, his greatest, for, 
whereas he ought to have gone for ward and seized Babylon 
and Seleucia, cities that weie evei at enmity with the Pai- 
thians, he gave the enemy time to provide against him 
Besides, he spent his time in Syria more like an usurer than 
a general, not in taking an account of the arms, and in 
impro-vnng the slall and discipline of Ins soldiers, but in 
computing the revenue of the cities, wasting many days 
in weighmg by scale and balance the treasure that was in 
the temple of Hieiapohs, issuing requisitions for levies of 
soldiers upon paitiouhir towns and kingdoms, and then 
again mthdi awing them on payment of sums of money, 
by which he lost his credit and became despised Here, 
too, he met with the first ill-omen fiom that goddess, whom 
some call Venus, others Juno, otheis Nature, or the Cause 
that pxoduces out of moistuie'the first pimciples and seeds 
of all things, and gives mankind then eaihest knowledge 
of all that is good foi them For as they were going out 
of the temple, young Crassus stumbled, and his father fell 
upon him 

When he drew his army out of winter quaiteis, ambas- 
sadors came to him fiom Arsaces, with this short speech 
If the army was sent by the people of Rome, he denounced 
mortal war, but if, as he understood was the case, agamst 
the consent of his countiy, Crassus for his own piivate 
profit had invaded his teriitory, then then king would be 
more merciful, and takmg pity upon Crassus’s dotage, 
would send those soldieis back who had been left not so 
truly to keep guard on him as to be his prisoners Cras- 
sus boastfully told them he would return his ansvei at 
Seleucia, upon which Vagises, the eldest of them, laughed 
and showed the palm of Ins hand, saying, “Ilaii mil 
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grow here before you will see Seleucia; ” so they leturned 
to their king, Hyrocles, telling him it was war. Several 
of the Romans that were in garrison in Mesopotamia 
with great hazard made their escape, and brought word 
that the danger was worth consideration, urging their own 
witness of the numbers of the enemy, and the manner 
of their fighting, when they assaulted their towns ; and, as 
men s manner is, made all seem greater than really it was. 

flight it was impossible to escape them, and as imiios- 
sible to overtake them when the}’^ fled, and they had a new 
and strange sort of darts, as swuft as sight, for they pierced 
whatever they met with, before you could see w^ho threw 
them ; their men at arms were so provided that their 
weapons would cut through anything, and their armor 
give "^ay^ to nothing All which when the soldiers 
heard, their hearts failed them , for till now they thought 
there w^as no difference between the Parthians and the Ar- 
menians or Cappadocians, whom Lucullus giew weaiy with 
p undermg, and had been persuaded that the mam difficulty 

< 3 Qly in the tediousness of the march 
^ ^ chasing men that durst not come to 

beyond then ex- 

f-n some of the officers advised Crassus 

enf-pvnW^^ urther at present, but reconsider the whole 

particular was Cassius, the 
sio-ns fnn fi sayers, also, told him privately the 

unfavoraffip^^n f """ere continually adverse and 

wh~ to them, 01 to anybody 

hazes W A to proceed Ror did Ai ta- 

his aid vith^'^^i confirm him a little, who came to 

to be only the^i^g^sl^e ^ weie said 

ten thousand cuirafsier^r^^''^'’'^ f^nd suit, for he piomised 
his own charge Ifo thousand foot, at 

the way of Armenia . to invade Paithia by 

supply his army ^^iy ^ould he he able there to 

iny V ith abundant provision, which he would 
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give him, but bis passage would be moie secuie iii the 
mountains and lulls, with whicli the whole country was 
coveied, making it almost impassable to hoise, in which 
the mam strength of the Paithians consisted Ciassus re- 
turned him but cold thanks foi his leadmess to seive him, 
and for the splendoi of his assistance, and told him he was 
lesolved to pass thiough Mesopotamia, where he had left 
agieatmaiij biave Roman soldieis , wheieupon the Ai- 
menian went his way As Ciassus was taking the aimy 
over the iivei at Zeugma, he encounteied pieteinatuially 
violent thundei, and the 1 ghtmng flashed m the faces of 
the troops, and during the stoim a huriicane bioke upon 
_the budge, and earned pait of it away , two thundeibolts 
fell upon the veiy place wheie the aimy was gomg to 
encamp, and one of the general’s hoises, magnificently 
capaiiboned, diagged away the groom into the iivei and was 
di owned It is said, too, that when they went to take up 
the fiibt standard, the eagle of itself turned its head back- 
waid, and after he hadjiassed ovei liis army, as they were 
distributing provisions, the first thing they gave was lentils 
and salt, which with the Romans are the food piopei to 
fiineials, and are offered to the dead And as Ciassus was 
haranguing his soldiers, he let fall a word which was 
thought very ominous in the army , foi “ I am going,” he 
said, “to break down the budge, that none of you may re- 
turn,” and whereas he ought, when he had peiceived his 
blunder, to have coirected himself, and explained his mean- 
ing, seeing the men alaimed at the expiession, he would 
not do it out of meie stubbornness And when at the 
last general saoiiflce the priest gave him the entrails, they 
slipt out of his hand, and when he saw the standeis-by con- 
cerned at it, he laughed and said, “ See what it is to be an 
old man , but I shall hold my sword fast enough ” 

So he marched Ills army along the ii\ei vith seven le- 
gions, little less than foul thousand hoise, and as many 
hght-aimed soldiers, and the scouts letuming declared that 
15 
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not one man appeared, l3ul tliai they baw tlic fooiiiig of a 
great many hoiscs wliicli seemed to he retiring in flight, 
whereupon Crassus conceived great hopes, and tlie Romans 
began to despise the Paitliians, as men that would not 
come to combat, hand to hand. But Cassius spoke with 
him again, and advised him to lefiesh his army in some of 
the garrison towns, and remain there till they could get 
some certain intelligence ot the enemy, or at least to make 
toward Seleucia, and keep b}'' the river, that so they might 
have the convenience of having provision constantly sup- 
plied by the boats, which might always accompany the 
army, and the river would secure them from being envi- 
roned, and, if they should fight, it might be uiion equal 
terms 

While Crassus was still considering, and as yet undeter- 
mined, theie came to the camp an Aiab chief named Ariam- 
nes, a cunning and wily fellow, who, of all the evil chances 
which combined to lead them on to destruction, was the 
chief and the most fatal Some of Pompey’s old soldieis 
knew him, and remembered him to have received some 
kindnesses of Pompey, and to have been looked upon as a 
friend to the Romans, but he was now suborned by the 
king’s geneials, and sent to Crassus to entice him if possi- 
ble from the river and hills into the wide open plain, where 
he might be surrounded For the Parthians desired any- 
thing rather than to be obliged to meet the Romans face 
to face He, therefore, coming to Crassus (and he had a 
persuasive tongue), highly commended Pompey as his 
enefacbor, and admired the forces that Ciassus had with 
him, but seemed to wonder why he delayed and made 
preparations, as if he should not use his feet more than 
any ai ms, against men that, taking with them their best 
goo s and chattels, had designed long ago to fly for lefuge 
o le Scythians or Hyrcanians “ If you meant to fight, 
you should have made all possible haste, before the king 
ou recovei couiage, and collect his forces together , at 
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piesent you see Suieua and Sillaces opposed to you, to draw 
you off in pursuit of them, while the king himself keeps 
out of the way ” But this was all a he, for Hyiodes had 
divided his aimy in two paits, with one he in person 
wasted Aimema, revenging himself upon Artavasdes, and 
sent Suiena against the Romans, not out of contempt, as 
some pietend, foi theic is no likelihood that he should de- 
spise Ciassus, one of the chiefest men of Rome, to go and 
fight with Artavasdes, and invade Armenia, but much 
more piobahly he really apprehended the danger, and 
therefore waited to see the event, intending that Surena 
should first run the hazaid of a battle, and draw the 
enemy on ISToi was this Suiena an ordinary person, but 
in wealth, family, and reputation, the second man in the 
kingdom, and m courage and piowess the first, and for 
bodily stature and beauty no man like him Whenever 
he travelled privately, he had one thousand camels to carry 
his baggage, two hundred chaiiots foi his concubines, one 
thousand completely aimed men foi life-guaids, and a 
gieat many more light-aimed , and he had at least ten 
thousand horsemen altogethei, of his sei vants and retinue 
The honor had long belonged to his family, that at the 
king’s coionation he put the mown upon his head, and 
when this very king Hyrodes had been exded, he brought 
him m , it was he, also, that took the great city of Seleucia, 
was the first man that scaled the walls, and with his own 
hand beat off the defenders And though at this time he 
was not above thirty years old, he had a gieat name for 
wusdom and sagacity, and, indeed, by these qualities chiefly, 
he overthrew Crassus, whofiist thiough his overweening 
confidence, and after wards because he was cowed by his 
calamities, fell a ready victim to his subtlety When Aii- 
amnes had thus worked upon him, he drew him fiom the 
river into vast plains, by a way that at flist was pleasant 
and easy but afteiwaids veiy tioublesome by leason of the 
depth of the sand , no tree, noi any watei, and no end of 
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to eat and drmk as they stood in their ranks, and before 
they had all well done, he led them on, not leisurely and 
with halts to take breath, as if he was going to battle, but 
kept on his pace as if he had been in haste, till they saw 
the enemy, contrary to their expectation, neither so many 
nor so magnificently armed as the Romans expected. For 
Surena had hid his main force behind the first ranks, and 
ordered them to hide the glittering of their armor with 
coats and skins But when they approached and the gen- 
eral gave the signal, immediately all the field rung with 
a hideous noise and terrible clamor. For the Parthians 
do not encourage themselves to war with cornets and 
trumpets, but with a kind of kettle-drum, which they strike 
all at once in various quarters With these they make a 
dead, hollow noise, like the bellowing of beasts, mixed with 
sounds resembling thunder, having, it would seem, very 
correctly observed that of all our senses hearing most con- 
founds and disorders us, and that the feelings excited 
through it most quicldy disturb and most entirely over- 
power the understanding 

When they had sufiiciently terrified the Romans with 
their noise, they thiew ofl: the covering of their armor, and 
shone like lightning in their breastplates and helmets of 
polished Margianian steel, and with their horses covered 
with brass and steel trappings Surena was the tallest 
and finest lookmg man himself, but the delicacy of his 
looks and effeminacy of his di ess did not promise so much 
manhood as he leally was master of; for his face was 
painted, and his hair parted after the fashion of the Medes, 
vhereas the other Paithians made a more terrible ajipear- 
ance, with their shaggy ban gathered m a mass upon their 
foiebeads after the Scythian mode Their first design was 
vith then lances to beat down and foice back the fiist 
latiks of the Romans, but when they perceived the depth 
of then battle, and that the soldiers firmly kept their ground, 
t KN made a retreat, and pretending to bieak their older 
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and disperse, they encompassed the Roman squai e before 
they were awai e of it Crassus commanded his hght-armed 
soldiers to charge, but they had not gone farbefoie they 
were received with such a shower of ariows that they were 
glad to retire amongst the bea%Tf-armed, with whom this 
was the fiist occasion of disoidei and tenor, when they 
perceived the strength and foiee of then darts, which 
pierced their arms, and passed through every kmd of 
covering, hard and soft alike The Parthians now placing 
themselves at distances began to shoot from all sides, not 
aiming at any particular maik (foi, indeed, the order of 
the Romans was so close, that they could not miss if they 
would), hut simply sent then ai rows with great force out 
of strong bent bows, the strokes from which came with 
extreme violence The position of the Romans was a very 
bad one from the fiist, for if they kept their lanks, they 
were wounded, and if they tried to charge, they hurt the 
enemy none the more, and themselves suftered none the 
less For the Parthians thiew then darts as they fled, an 
art in wRich none but the Scythians excel them, and it is, 
indeed, a cunning piactice, for while they thus fight to 
make their escape, they avoid the disbonoi of a flight 
However, the Romans had some comfort to think that when 
they had spent all then airows, they would either give over 
or come to blows , but when they presently understood that 
theie were nuineious camels loaded with arrows, and that 
when the first ranks had discharged those they had, they 
wheeled off and took more, Crassus seeing no end of it, was 
out of all heart, and sent to his son that he should endeavoi 
to fall mupon them before he was quite surrounded, for the 
enemy advanced most upon that quarter, and seemed to be 
trying to ride i ound and come upon the reai Therefore the 
young man,ta]ang with him thirteenhundredhorse, one thou- 
sand of which he had from Cajsai, five hundred ucheis, and 
eight cohorts of the full-aimed soldieis that stood next him, 
led them up w ith design to cliaige the Pai thians Whether 
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it was that they found themselves in a piece of marshy 
ground, as some think, or else designing to entice young 
Crassus as far as they could from his father, they tui ned and 
began to fly ; whereupon he crying out that tliey dui st not 
stand, pursued them, and with him Censorinus and Megahac- 
chus, both famous, the latter for his courage and prowess, 
the other for being of a senator’s family, and an excellent 
orator, both intimates of Ciassus, and of about the same 
age The horse thus pushing on, the infantiy stayed a 
httle behind, being exalted wuth hopes and joy, for they 
supposed they had already conquered, and now 'were only 
pursumg; till when they Avere gone too far, they peiceived 
the deceit, for they that seemed to fly now turned again, 
and a gieat many fiesh ones came on Upon this they 
made a halt, for they doubted not but now’’ the enemy wmuld 
attack them, because they were so few. But they merely 
placed their cuirassiers to face the Romans, and with the 
rest of their horse rode about scouring the field, and thus 
stirring up the sand, they raised such a dust that the 
Romans could neither see nor speak to one another, and 
being driven in upon one another in one close body, they 
were thus hit and killed, dying, not by a quick and easy 
death, but with miserable pains and convulsions ; for 
w’Tithing upon the darts in then bodies, they broke them in 
their wounds, and when they would by force pluck out the 
barbed points, they caught the nerves and veins, so that 
they tore and toitured themselves Many of them died 
thus, and those that survived ^vere disabled foi any 
service, and when Publius exhorted them to charge the 
cuirassieis, they showed him their hands nailed to their 
shields, and their feet stuck to the ground, so that they could 
neither fly nor flght He charged in himself boldly, how- 
ever, with his horse, and came to close quaiters with them, 
but was very unequal, whether as to the offensive or de- 
fensive part ; for wdth his weak and little javelins, he struck 
agamst targets that were of tough raw hides and iion, 
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whereas, the hghtly-clacl bodies of his Gaulish horsemen 
were exposed to the stiong spears of the enemy For upon 
these he mostly depended, and with them he wrought 
wondeis, foi they would catch hold of the gieat spears, 
and close upon the enemy, and so pull them off fi om their 
horses, M'here they could scarce stir by reason of the heavi- 
ness of then armor, and many of the Gauls quitting then 
own horses, would creep under those of the enemy, and 
stick them in the belly, which, growing unruly with the 
pain, trampled upon then iideis and upon the enemies 
promiscuously The Gauls were chiefly toi niented by the 
heat and drouth, being not accustomed to either, and most 
of then horses were slain by being spurred on against the 
speais, so that they were forced to retire among the foot, 
bearing off Publius giieiously wounded Observing a 
sandy hillock not far off, they made to it, and tying then 
horses to one another, and placmg them m the midst, and 
joining all then shields^togethei before them, they thought 
they might make some defence against the baibaiians 
But it fell out quite contrary, for when they were drawn up 
in a plain, the front in some measine secured those that 
were behind, but when they weie upon the hill, one being 
of necessity Ingliei up than another, none were in 'slieltei, 
but all alike stood equally exposed, bewailing then m- 
glorious and useless fate There were with Publius two 
Greeks that lived neai there at Canine, Hieronymus and 
Nicomachus , these men urged him to i etire with them and 
fly to Ichme, a town not fai from thence, and friendly to the 
Romans “ Ho,” said he, “ there is no death so teirible, for 
the fear of which Publius would leave Ins fi lends that die 
upon his account , ” and bidding them to take care of them- 
selves, he embiaced them and sent them away, and, because 
he could not use his aim, for he was lun thiough vith a 
dart, he opened his side to his ai mor-beai ei, and commanded 
him to lun him through It is said that Censorious 
fell in the same manner Megabacchus slen himself, as did 
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also the rest of best note The Parthiaiis coming upon 
the rest with their lances, killed, them fighting, nor were 
there above fi.ve hundred taken prisoners. Cutting off the 
head of Publius, they rode oft’ diiectly towards Crassus. 

His condition was thus When he had commanded his 
son to fall upon the enemy, and word was brought him 
that they fled and that theie was a distant puisuit, and 
peiceiving also that the enemy did not press upon him so 
hard as forraerl}’-, foi they were mostly gone to fall upon 
Publius, he began to take heart a little, and drawing his 
army towards some slo]iing giound, expected when his 
son would return from the pursuit Of the messengers 
whom Publius sent to him (as soon as he saw his danger), 
the first were intercepted by the enemy, and slain ; the last, 
hardly escaping, came and declared that Publius was lost, 
unless he had speedy succors Crassus was terribly dis- 
tracted, not knowing what counsel to take, and indeed no 
longer capable of taking any ; oveiiiowered now by fear 
for the whole army, now by desiie to help his son , At 
last he resolved to move with his forces J ust upon this, 
up came the enemy with their shouts and noises more 
terrible than before, their drums sounding again in the 
ears of the Homans, who now feaied a fresh engagement. 
And they who brought Publius’s head uiion the point of a 
spear, riding up near enough that it could be known, scoff- 
ingly inquired wheie were his parents, and what family he 
was of, for it was impossible that so brave and gallant a 
wariior should be the son of so intiful a coward as Crassus. 
This sight above all the rest dismayed the Homans, for it 
did not mcite them to anger as it might have done, but 
to horror and trembling, though they say Crassus outdid 
himself in this calamity, foi he passed through the ranks 
and cried out to them, “ This, O my countrymen, is my 
own peculiar loss, but the fortune and the glory of Home 
is safe and untainted so long as you are safe But if any 
one be concerned for my loss of the best of sons, let him 
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siow ifc in revenging him upon the enemy Take away 
tbeirjoy, revenge their cruelty, noi be dismayed at what is 
past, for whoever tnes for great objects must sulTei sorae- 
fting Jfeither did LucuUus overthrow Tigranes without 
Woodshed) nor Scipio Antiochus , our ancestois lost one 
ftoiisand ships about Sicily, and how many geneials and 
Mptains m Italy 9 no one of which losses hindered them 
horn overthrowing their conquerors , for the State of Rome 
not arrive to this height by fortune, but by perseverance 
8nd virtue in confronting danger ” 

While Crassus thus spoke exhorting them, he saw but 
ew that gave much heed to him, and when he ordered 
f sin to shout for battle, he could no longei mistake the 
espondency of his army, which made but a faint and un- 
st^dy noise, while the shout of the enemy was clear and 
^ And when they came to the business, the Parthian 
servants and dependants riding about shot their arrows, 
snd the horsemen m the foremost ranks w'lth their spears 
^ove the Romans close together, except those who rushed 
^Pon them for fear of being killed by then arrows 
"either did these do much execution, being quickly de 
spatched, for the strong, thick spear made laige and mor- 
,, bounds, and often run through two men at once As 
™ey were thus fighting, the night coming on paited them, 
eParthians boasting that they would indulge Ciassus 
■'Wh one night to mourn his son, unless upon better con- 
sideration he would rathei go to Arsaces than be carried 
^ These, therefore, took up their quarters near them, 

°®ing flushed with theu victory But the Roman‘i had a 
sad night of it, for neither taking care for the hunal o) 
ijeir dead, nor the_cure of the wounded, nor the groans oi 
Pe expiring, every one bewailed his own fate For there 
no means of escaping, whethei they should stay foi the 
’S“t, or venture to retreat into the vast deseit m the darfc 
now the wounded men gave them new trouble, since to 
them with them would letard then flight, and if they 
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should leave them, they might serve as guides to the enemy 
by their cries. However, they w’^ere all desirous to see and 
hear Crassus, though they were sensible that he was the 
cause of all their mischief. But he wrapped his cloak 
around him, and hid himself, where he lay as an example, 
to ordinary minds, of the caprice of fortune, but to the wise, 
of inconsiderateness and ambition ; who, not content to be 
superior to so many millions of men, being inferioi to two, 
esteemed himself as the lowest of all Then came Octavius, 
his lieutenant, and Cassius, to comfort him, but he being 
altogether past helping, they themselves called together the 
centurions- and tribunes, and agreeing that the best way 
was to fly, they ordered the army out, without sound of 
trumpet, and at first with silence. But before long, when 
the disabled men found they weie left behind, strange con- 
fusion and disorder, with an outcry and lamentation, seized 
the camp, and a tremblmg and dread presently fell upon 
them, as if the enemy were at their heels. By which means, 
now and then turmng out of theii way, now and then stand- 
ing to their ranks, sometimes taking uj) the wounded that 
followed, sometimes laying them down, they wasted the 
time, except three hundred horse, whom Egnatius brought 
safe to Carrhse about midnight ; where calling, in the 
Homan tongue, to the watch, as soon as they heard him, he 
bade them tell Coponius, the governor, that Crassus had 
fought a very great battle with the Parthians ; and having 
said but this, and not so much as telling his name, he lode 
away at full speed to Zeugma And by this means he 
saved himself and his men, but lost his reputation by desert- 
ing his general. Hownver, his message to Coponius was 
for the advantage of Crassus ; for he, suspecting by this 
hasty and confused delivery of the message that all was 
not well, immediately ordered the garrison to be in arms, 
and as soon as he understood that Crassus was upon the 
way towards him, he went out to meet him, and received 
him with his army into the town. 
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The Paithmns, although they peiceivecl then dislodge- 
nient m the night, yet did not pursue them, but as boon as 
it was day, they came upon those that ■\\cre left in the 
camp, and put no less than foui thousand to the s\vnrd, 
and with their light horse picked up a great many sti .igglcrs 
Varguntinus, the lieutenant, while it i\as yet dark, bad 
bloken off from the mam body with foui cohorts iibicli b.id 
stiayed out of the way , and the Parthians eiicomi)a‘'Sinp 
these on a small hill, slew cveiy man of them c\teptiiig 
twenty, who with their diawn siioids forced tlitii \\a\ 
through the thickest, and tbej' admiiing their courage, 
opened theil lanks to the light and left, and let them pass 
Without molestation to Caiiliae 

Soon after a false lepoit was hi ought to Siirena, that 
Crassus, with Ins puncipal officers, h.id escaped, and that 
those who avere got into Caiihai weic hut a confused rout 
of insignificant people, not w orth fin llici pnisuit Suppos- 
ing, theiefoie, that he had lost tiie vei} cio'iii anti glory 
of his victoi}', and yet being unceitain whethci itwtio so 
01 not, and anxious to asccitain the fact, that so he should 
eithei stay and besiege Carihio oi follow CiabsU'-, he sent 
one of his interpieteis to the walls, coniiiianding him in 
Latin to call for Crassus, oi Cassiiw, foi that the general, 
Suiena, desiied a conference As soon as Cri'^sushcaid thi', 
he embraced the proposal, and soon after Iheio came up n 
hand of Aiabiaiis, who ae>i\ well knew the face-, of Cr S'-mi*- 
and Cassius, ns liawng been frcquciitl} in the Rom m t imp 
before the battle Tlic\ Imiiig espied C. fiom tl" 

wall, told bun tint Siiicna dc'urtd a peace, nui wmild g.\e 
them safe con\o},if tlie^ would make a tu 't' wui t « 
king his master, and anthdriw all thcr 
Mesopolnnim, and this he ihoiurht nio''t .’(lei-^a ’ <. o n 
both, he'foic things ciinc to the la'^t c\'riann , - 

embracing the proposal, dc-ueil tint i ti'iM 

he appointed where rri'-'U" ’id ^urnn mi^* i ',,,1? 

interaiew 1 lie Anbi in-’, hiMii"' eh lrg^u ti > .t 
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the message, went back to Surena, who was not a Jittle re« 
joiced that Crassus was there to be besieged. 

Next da}’’, therefore, he came up with his army, insult- 
ing over the Romans, and haughtily demanded of them 
Crassus and Cassius bound, if they expected any mercy. 
The Romans, seeing themselves deluded and mocked, were 
much troubled at it, but advising Crassus to lay aside his 
distant and empty hopes of aid from the Armenians, 
resolved to fly for it ; and this design ought to have been 
kept private, till they were upon their way, and not have 
been told to any of the people of Carrhee. But Crassus 
let this also be known to Andromachus, the most faithless 
of men, nay, he was so infatuated as to choose him for his 
guide. The Parthians then, to be sure, had punctual intel- 
ligence of all that passed ; but it being contrary to their 
usage, and also difficult for them to fight by night, and 
Crassus havmg chosen that time to set out, Andromachus, 
lest he should get the start too far of his pursuers, led him 
hither and thither, and at last conveyed him into the midst 
of morasses and places full of ditches, so that the Romans 
had a troublesome and perplexing journey of it, and some 
there were who, supposmg by these windings and turn- 
ings of Andromachus that no good was intended, resolved 
to follow him no further And at last Cassius himself 
returned to Carrhse, and his guides, the Arabians, advising 
him to tarry there till the moon was got out of Scorpio, he 
told them that he was most afraid of Sagittarius, and so 
with five hundred horse went off to Syria. Others there 
were who, having got honest guides, took their way by the 
mountains called Siimaea, and got into places of security 
by daybreak, these were five thousand under the com- 
mand of Octavius, a very gallant man But Crassus fared 
worse ; day overtook him still deceived by Andromachus, 
and entangled m the fens and the difficult countiy. There 
Were mth him four cohorts of legionary soldiers, a very 
few horsemen, and five lictors, with whom having with 
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great diMculty got into the way, and not being a ttiile and 
a half from Octavius, instead of going to join him, although 
the enemy were already upon him, he retreated to another 
hill, neither so defensible noi impassable for the hoise, but 
lying under the lulls at Sinnaca, and continued so as to 
]om them in a long iidge through the plain Octavius 
could see m what danger the general was, and himself, at 
first hut slenderly followed, burned to the rescue Soon 
after, the rest, upbraiding one another with baseness in 
forsaking their officers, marched down, and falling upon the 
Parthians, drove them fiom the hill, and compassing Cias- 
sus about, and fencing him with then shields, declaied 
proudly, that no airow m Parthia should ever touch their 
general, so long as there was a man of them left alive to 


protect him 

Suiena, therefore, perceiving his soldiers less inclined to 
expose themselves, and knowing that if the Romans should 
prolong the battle till night, they might then gain the 
mountains and be out of his reach, betook himself to his 
usual craft Some of the prisoners were set free, who had, 
as it was contiived, been in hearing, while some of the bar- 
barians spoke a set purpose in the camp to the effect that 
the king did not design the wai to be pursued to extiemity 
against the Romans, but lather desired, by his genera 
tieatment of Crassus, to make a step towards reconci la- 
tion And the baibaiians desisted fiom fighting, ana 
Surena himself, with his chief officeis, riding gent y o le 
hill, unbent his bow and held out his hand, inviting rassus 
to an agieement, and saying that it was beside t le ® 
intentions, that they had thus bad expeiience of the coinage 
and the strength of Ins soldieis, that now he 
other contention but that of kindness an rien s ^ P> 
making a truce, and permitting them to go ® 

These woids of Surena the lestieceived joy u ^ 
eager to accept the offer , but Crassus, who a^ to 

cient expel lence of their peididiousness, an wa 
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see any reason for the sudden change, would give no ear to 
them, and only took time to consider. But the soldiers 
cried out and advised him to treat, and then went on to 
upbraid and affront him, saying that it was very unreason- 
able that he should bring them to fight with such men 
armed, whom himself, without their arms, durst not look 
in the face. He tried first to prevail with them by en- 
treaties, and told them that if they would have xiatience till 
evening, they might get into the mountains and passes, 
inaccessible for horse, and be out of danger, and withal he 
pointed out the way with his hand, entreating them not to 
abandon their preservation, now close before them But 
when they mutinied and clashed their targets in a threat- 
ening manner, he was overpowered and forced to go, and 
only turning about at x>arting, said, “You, Octavius and 
Petronius, and the rest of the officers who are present, see 
the necessity of going which I he under, and cannot but be 
sensible of the indignities and violence offered to me Tell 
all men when you have escaped, that Crassus perished 
rather by the subtilty of his enemies, than by the disobedi- 
ence of his countrymen.” 

Octavius, however, would not stay there, but with Petro- 
nius went down from the hill , as for the lictois, Ciassus 
bade them be gone The first that met him were two half- 


blood Greeks, who, leaping from their horses, made a pro- 
found leverence to Crassus, and desired him, in Greek, to 
send some before him, who might see that Surena himself 
was coming towards them, his retinue disarmed, and not , 
having so much as then wearing swords along with them. 
But Ciassus answ’’eied, that if he had the least concern for 
his life, he would never have intiusted himself in their 
hands, but sent two brothers of the name of Ptoscius to 


inquiieon what teims and in what numbers they should 
meet These Surena ordered immediately to be seized, and 
imse V, ith his prmcipal officers came uxi on horseback, 
and greeting him, said, « How is this, then ? A Roman 
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commandei is on foot, whilst I and my tiam are mounted ” 
But Crassus replied, that theie was no eiior committed 
on either side, tor they both met according to the custom 
of their own country Suiena told him that fiom that 
time there was a league between the king his raastei 
and the Romans, but that Crassiis must go with him to the 
river to sign it, “ foi you Romans,” said he, “ have not 
good memories foi conditions,” and so saying, leached out 
his hand to him Crassus, theiefoie, gave order that one 
of his hoises should be bi ought, but Surena told him there 
was no need, “the king, my master, piesents jou with 
this,” and immediately a hoise with a golden bit was 
hi ought up to him, and himself was foicibly put into the 
saddle by the grooms, who i an by the side and struck the 
horse to make the more haste But Octavius i unnmg up, 
got hold of the bi idle, and soon aftei one of the officers, 
Petiomus, and the rest of the company came up, striving 
to stop the hoise, and pulling back those who on both sides 
of him forced Crassus forward Thus fioni pulling and 
thrusting one another, they came to a tumult, and soon 
after to blows Octavius, drawing Ins sword, killed a 
groom of one of the baibarians, and one of them, getting 
behind Octavius, killed him Petiomus was not aimed, 
but being stiuck on the bieastplate, fell dow'ii fiom Ins 
hoise, though without huit Ciassiis was killed by a 
Parthian, called Pomaxathres , otheis say by a diffeient 
man, and that Pomaxatlii es onlv cut off Ins head <ind i ight 
hand after he had fallen But tins is coujectuie lather 
than certain knowledge, foi those that ivere bj’’ had not 
leisure to obseive ^laiticulars, and were eitbci killed 
fighting about Ciassus, oi lan off at once to get to their 
comrades on the hill But the Paithians coming up to 
them, and sajing that Ciassus had the punishment he 
justly deserved, and that Surena hade the rest come dow n 
from the hill without fear, some of them cimo down and 
surrendeied thembelves, otheis were scatteiedup and down 
16 
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in the night, a very few of whom got safe home, and others 
the Arabians, beating through the country, hunted down 
and put to death. It is generally said, that in all twenty 
thousand men were slam and ten thousand taken prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand of Crassus toHyrodes the 
king, into Armenia, but himself by his messengers scatter- 
ing a report that he was bringing Crassus alive to Seleucia, 
made a ridiculous procession, which, by way of scorn, he 
called a triumph For one Caius Paccianus, who of all the 
prisoners was most like Crassus, being put into a woman s 
dress of the fashion of the barbarians, and instructed to 
answer to the title of Crassus and Imperator, was brought 
sitting upon his horse, while before him went a parcel of 
trumpeters and lictors upon camels Purses were hung at 
the end of the bundles of rods, and the heads of the slain 
fresh bleeding at the end of their axes After them followed 
the Seleucian singing women, repeating scurrilous and 
abusive songs upon the effeminacy and cowardliness of 
Crassus. This show was seen by everybody ; but Surena, 
calling together the senate of Seleucia, laid before them 
certain wanton books, of the writings of Aristides, his 
jVIilesiaca , neither, indeed, was this any forgery, for they 
had been found among the baggage of Pustius, and were 
a good subject to supply Surena with insulting remarks 
upon the Romans, who rvere not able even in the time of 
wai to forget such writings and practices. But the people 
of Seleucia had i eason to commend the wisdom of .^sop s 
fable of the wallet, seehig their general Surena carrying a 
bag full of loose Milesian stones before him, but keeping 
behind him a whole Parthian Sybaris in his many wagons 
full of concubines ; like the vipers and asps people talk of, 
all the foiemostand more visible parts fierce and teirible 
with speai s and airows and horsemen, but the rear terminat- 
ing m loose women and castanets, music of the lute, and 
midnight levellings. Rustius, indeed, is not to be excused, 
but the Parthians had forgot, when they mocked at the 
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Milesian stories, that many of the loyal line of then Ar- 
Bacidaa had been bom of Milesian and Ionian inisti esses 
Whilst these things weie doing, H3'rodes had stiuck up a 
peace with the king of Ai inenia, and made a match between 
ins son Pacoius and the king of Aimenia’s sistei Then 
feastings and enteitainnients in consequence were yeiy 
sumptuous, and vaiious Giecian compositions, suitable to 
the occasion, 11616 lecited befoie them Foi Ilyrodes was 
not ignoiant of the Gieek language and liteiature, and 
Artaiasdes was so expeit m it, that he wrote tiagedies and 
orations and histones, some of winch aie still extant 
When the head of Ciassus was brought to the dooi, the 
tables weie just Liken an ay, and one Jason, a tiagic actoi, 
of the town of Tialles, was singing the scene in the Bacchm 
ofEuiipides conceining Agave He was receiving much 
applause, when SiUaces, coming to the looni, and having 
made obeisance to the king, threw down the bead of Grassus 
into the midst of the company The Partliians leceivmg 
it with joy and acclamations, Sillaces, by the king s com- 
mand, was made to sit down, while Jason handed ovei t e 
costume of Pentheus to one of the dancers in the c orus, 
and talcing up the head of Ci assus, and acting t le par 
of a bacchante in her fi eiizy, m a raptui ous impassione 
manner, sang the lyiic passages, — 


Wo’ve hunted down a mighty chase to day. 

And from tho mountain bnng tho noble prey, 

to the gieat delight of all the company^ but when the verses 
of the dialogue followed, — 

What happy hand the glonous victim slew ? 

I claim that honor to my courage due, 

Pomaxathres, who happened to be there at the , 

ed up and would have got the head into is o ^ 

“for It IS my due,” said he, “and no 

king was greatly pleased, ^ 

the custoin of the Parthians, to them, and to Jason, the 
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actor, a talent. Such was the burlesque that was played, 
they tell us, as the afterpiece to the tragedy of Crassus’s 
expedition. But divine -justice failed not to punish both 
Hyrodes for his cruelty and Surena for his perjury; for 
Surena not long after was put to death by Hyrodes, out of 
mere envy to his glory; and Hyrodes himself, having lost 
his son Pacorus, who was beaten in a battle with the Ro- 
mans, falling into a disease which turned to a dropsy, had 
aconite given him by his second son, Phraates; but the 
poison working only upon the disease, and carrying away 
the dropsical matter with itself, the king began suddenly 
to recover, so that Phraates at length was forced to take 
the shortest course, and strangled him. 


COMPAEISON OB' CEASSUS WITH NICIAS. 

In the comparison of these two, first, if we compare the 
estate of Hicias with that of Crassus, we must acknowledge 
hiicias’s to have been more honestly got. In itself, indeed, 
one cannot much approve of gaining riches by working 
mines, the greatest part of which is done by malefactors 
and barbarians, some of them, too, bound, and perishing in 
those close and unwholesome places But if we compare 
&is with the sequestrations of Sylla, and the contracts for 
houses ruined by fire,, we shall then think Mcias came very 
oimstly by his money. Por Crassus publicly and avowedly 
ma e use of these arts, as other men do of husbandry, and 
pu ting out money to interest ; while as for other matters 
which he used to deny, when taxed with them, as, namely, 
se ing IS voice in the senate for gain’s sake, and injuring 
allies, and courting women, and conniving at criminals, 
ese are things which Nicias was never so much as falsely 
ccused of ; nay, he was rather laughed at for giving money 
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meanness of s^jint, which made him submit and give in to 
the basest people, whereas in this respect Crassus sho\yed 
himself lofty-spirited and magnanimous, wdio having to do 
not "With such as Cleon or Ilyperbolus, but with the splen- 
did acts of Caesar and the three triumphs of Pompey, 
would not stoop, but bravely bore up against their joint in- 
terests, and m obtaining the office of censor, surpassed even 
Pompey himself For a statesman ought not to regard 
how invidious the thing is, but how noble, and by his 
greatness to overpow^er envy; but if he wdll be always 
aiming at security’- and quiet, and diead Alcibiades upon 
the hustings, and the Lacedmmonians at Pylos, and 
Perdiccas in Thrace, there is room and opportunity enough 
for retirement, and he may sit out of the noise of business, 
and weave himself, as one of the sophists says, bis tri- 
umphal garland of inactivity His desire of peace, indeed, 
and of finishing the war wms a divine and truly Grecian 
ambition, nor in this respect would Crassus deserve to be 
compared to him, though he had enlarged the Roman em- 
pire to the Caspian Sea or the Indian Ocean. 

In a State where there is a sense of virtue, a powerful 
man ought not to give way to the ill-affected, or expose the 
government to those that are incapable of it, nor suffer 
high trusts to be committed to those who want common 
honesty. Yet Ricias, by his connivance, raised Cleon, a 
fellow remarkable for nothing but his loud voice and 
bi azen face, to the command of an army Indeed, I do not 
commend Crassus, wffio in the war with Spartacus was 
more forward to fight than became a discreet general, 
though he was urged into it by a point of honor, lest 
Pompey by his coming should rob him of the gloiy of the 
action, as Muminius did Metellus at the taking of Corinth, 
but Ricias’s proceedings are inexcusable For he did not 
yield up a mere opportunity of getting honor and ad- 
vantage to his competitor, but believing that the expedi- 
tion wTmld be very hazardous, was thanlcful to take care 
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of himself, and left the commonwealth to shift foi itself 
And whereas Themistocles, lest a mean and incapable 
fellow should luin the State by holding command in the 
Persian war, bought him off, and Cato, in a most dangerous 
and critical conjuncture, stood for the tribuneslup for the 
sake of his country, Nicias, leseivmg himself foi trifling 
expeditions against Minoa and Cythera, and the miserable 
Mehans, if theie be occasion to come to blows with the 
Lacedaemonians, slips off his geneial’s cloak and hands 
over to the unskilfulness and rashness of Cleon, fleet, men, 
and arms, and the whole command, wheie the utmost 
possible skill was called for Such conduct, I say, is not 
to be thought so much carelessness of his own fame, as 
of the interest and preservation of his country By this 
means it came to pass he was compelled to the Sicihan 
war, men generally believing that he was not so much 
honestly convuieed of the difficulty of the enterprise, as 
leady out of mere love of ease and cowardice to lose the 
city the conquest of Sicily But yet it is a great sign of 
his integritj^, that though he was always averse fiom war, 
and unwilling to command, yet they always continued to 
appoint him as the best expeiienced and ablest general t ley 
had On the other hand Ci assus, though always ambitious 
of command, never attained to it, except by meie necessity 
in the servile war, Pompey and Metellus and t e no 
brothers Lucullus being absent, although at t a mm ^ e 
was at his highest pitch of interest and leputation ->ien 

those who thought most of him seem to have oug > 
as the comic poet says, 

A trave man anywliero tut in tho field 

There was no help, however, foi the 

passion for command and foi distinction 

sent out Nicias against Ins will to the nai, an ‘ ^ 

out the Romans against theiis, Ciassus brought misfort 

une on Rome, as Athens brought it on Isicias 
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Still this IS rather ground for praising ISTicias, than for 
finding fault with Crassus. His exjierience and sound judg- 
ment as a general saved him from being carried away by 
the delusive hopes of his fellow-citizens, and made him 
refuse to entertain any prosxiect of conqueiing Sicily. 
Crassus, on the other hand, mistook, in entering on a P.u- 
thian war as an easy matter. He was eager, v hiie Cmsar 
was subduing the west, Gaul, Germany, andBiitam, to ad- 
vance for his part to the east and the Indian Sea, by the con- 
quest of Asia, to coinxilete the incuisioiis of Pompej'' and the 
attempts of Lucullus, men of jirudent temper and of iiiuin- 
peachable worth, who nevertheless entertained the same 
projects as Crassus, and acted under the same convictions. 
When Pompey was ap^iointed to the like command, the 
senate was opposed to it ; and after Csesar had routed three 
bundled thousand Germans, Cato recommended that he 
should be surrendered to the defeated enemy, to expiate in 
Ins own person the guilt of bieach of faith. The people, 
meantime (their service to Cato ’ ), kept holiday for fifteen 
days, and were ovei joyed What would have been their' 
feehngs, and how many holidays would they have celebrated, 
if Crassus had sent news from Babylon of victory, and 
thence marching onward had converted Media and Persia, 
the Hyrcanians, Susa and Bactra, into Roman provinces ? 

If wrong we must do, as Euripides says, and cannot be 
content with peace and present good things, let it not be 
for such results as destroying Mende or Scandea, oi beat- 
mg up the exiled .^ginetans in the coverts to which like 
unted birds they had fled, Avhen expelled from their homes, 
ut let it he for some really great remuneration , noi let us 
part with justice, like a cheaj) and common thing, for a 
sma 1 and trifling price. Those who praise Alexander’s 
enterpiise and blame that of Crassus, judge of the begin- 
ning unfairly by the results 

In actual service, IsTicias did much that deserves high 
piaise. He fiequently defeated the enemy m battle, and 
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was on the \ery ijoiiit of captnnng S^iacube , nor should 
he hear the "uhole blame of the disa'Jtei, ^\hich may f iirh 
be ascnbed in iiaifc to his want of he ilth and to the jeal- 
ousy entertained of him at home Crissu-, on the otln r 
hand, committed so many enois as not to kive foitnnt 
room to &hoi\ him fator It is no ‘-urpiT-e to find vurh 
imbecility fall a a ictim to the po^^ei ofPailhii, the onI\ 
wonder is to see it pi e\ ailing otei the r.onted crood foil, me 
of Rome One scnipulouslj obsf rved, the otiirr entirelj 
slighted the ai ts of dmnition and is both rqnalK j.ci 
ished, it IS difSeult to c what inference ae‘-hould dre\ 
Yet the fault of ovei -caution, suppoited In old md gene d 
opinion, bettei de-^enes forguenC'*- th in th.it of '-elf-willed 
and Lawless transgression 

In his de.ith, howc\er Cra=siis had t’K uhamage, as he 
did not suriendei himself, nor ■-(ibinit to bond lere. nor let 
himself be t.iken m In trirkcr.,bul i .as the \jrtim onlj of 
the entreities ot his fi lends md the p'rfuh of his f ni rnifs, 
wliereas Yiei is enhanced thesh ini‘*ofhis dt.-j li \jf him/ 
himself up in the hope of disgr.itcful .md inglonoas uccjk. 
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1)6 maintamed at the public charge; this Heraclides Pori- 
ticus records, and that Pisistiatus followed Solon’s example 
in this, who had decreed it in the case of one Thersippus, 
that was maimed; and TheophrastUb asserts that It W'as 
Pisistratus, not Solon, that made that law against laziness, 
which, was the leasoii that the country was more produc- 
tiwe, and the city tranquiller 

ITow Solon, having begun the gieat work inverse, the 
history or fable of the Atlantic Island, winch be had learned 
from the wnse men in Sais, and thought coinenient for the 
Athenians to know^, abandoned it , not, as Pljito says, by 
reason of want of time, but because of his age, and*' being 
discouraged at the patnessot the task; foi that he had 

leisure enough, such verses testify, as,— 

Each day grow older, and learn something now. 

&ud again,— 

to now tto Powors, of Bcanf,-, Song, and TTme, 

Wluoli are most mon'e delignts, are niao mine 

life before his work and the’ 
unfinibhed part IS the reader’s regret foi the 

in that whi* IS comnlefe satisfaction he takes 

of Athens left ortT t f e^traoidmary For as the city 

finished, so Plato, amongst aTuus el Olyiupms un- 

ooly piece about the Atlantl t 

lived after Pisistratus seized the Solon 

ronticus asserts, a long time 

says not two full yeais ♦ for p/ 4. the Eresian 

'^"hen Comias was archon tjegau his tyranny 

^xnder Hegestratus, who 'sZJlTr" 

ceeeded Comias The story 
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that lus ashes weie scattered about the island Salatnis is 
too strange to he eaSily believed, or he thought anything 
hut a mere fable , and yet it is given, amongst othei good 
authors, by Aristotle, the philosophei 


POPLICOLA, 

Such was Solon To him we compaie Poplicola, who re- 
ceived this later title fiorn the Eoman people for his merit, 
as a noble accession to his formei name, Publius Yaleiius 
He descended from Valeiius, a man amongst the eaily 
citizens, lepiited the principal reconciler of the differences 
betwixt the Romans and Sabines, and one that was most 
instrumental in persuading their Icings to assent to peace 
and union Thus descended, Publius Valeiius, as it is 
said, whilst Rome lemaihed undei its kingly government, 
obtained as gieat a name fiom his eloquence as from his 
riches, charitably employing the one m liberal aid to the 
poor, the other with integrity and fieedom m the service 
of justice, theieby giving assuiance, that, should the 
government fall into a republic, he would become a chief 
man in the community The illegal and wicked accession 
of Tarquimus Superbus to the ciown, with his making it, 
instead of kingly rule, the instrument of insolence and 
tyranny, having inspired the people with a hatred to his 
reign, upon the death of Lucietia (she killing heiself after 
violence had been done to hei), they took an occasion of 
revolt, and Lucius Brutus, engaging in the change, cdme* 
to Valerius before allotheis, and, with Ins zealous assistance, 
deposed the kings And whilst the people inclined towai ds 
the electing one leader instead of their king, Valerius 
acquiesced, that to rule was rathei Biutus’s due, as the 
authoi of the democracy But when the name of monarchy 
was odious to the people, and a divided povei appeared 
more grateful m the prospect, and two were chosen to hold 
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it, Valerius, entertaining hopes that he might be elected 
consul with Brutus, was disappointed ; for, instead of 
Valerius, notwithstanding the endeavors of Brutus, Tar- 
quinius Collatmus was chosen, the husband of Lucretia, a 
man noways his superior m merit But the nobles, dread- 
ing the return of their kings, who still used all endeavors 
abroad and solicitations at home, were resolved upon a 

chieftain of an intense hatred to them, and nowavs likelv 
to yield ^ 


Now Valerius was troubled, that his desire to serve his 
country should be doubted, because he had sustained no 
private m3ury from the insolence of the tyrants, I-Ie wdth- 
drew from the senate and practice of the bar, quitting all 
public concerns , which gave an occasion of discourse, and 
fear, too est his anger should reconcile hbn to the king’s 
Bide and he should prove the rum of the state, tottering^as 

doubtfurof 'c.® ^certainties of a change But Brutus being 
doubtful of some others, and determined to give the test to 

came ZT f f appointed Valerius 

winch = 

to the eon <511 senate and assuiance 

0. h. 0*. 

lence, and made moderatiof the 

To tin, emhaesy the co^St “Tr 

dience, hut Valerius onnosed if ^ 

the pooler people, who entertain ’f^ould not permit that 

o£ tyranny, shLl’d h^y ™ asio““: 

temptations to new designs ^Aff them, or any 

ainved, who declared 

u'ovn, and lay down his a 7 *mc recede from his 

Utulion to hunself, his fiiend. ^fP'^'^^^ting for a res- 

tiiends, and allies, of their moneys 
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and estates to support them in then banishment Now, 
several inclining to the request, and Collatmus in particular 
favoring it, Brutus, a man of vehement and unbending 
nature, rushed into the forum, there proclaiming his fellow- 
consul to be a traitor, in granting subsidies to tyranny, and 
supplies foi a war to those to whom it was monstrous to 
allow so much as subsistence m exile This caused an as- 
sembly of the citizens, amongst whom the first that spake 
was Cams Minucius, a private man, who advised Brutus, 
and urged the Romans to keep the property, and employ it 
against the tyrants, rather than to remit it to the tyrants, 
to be used against themselves The Romans, however, de- 
cided that whilst they had enjoyed the liberty they had 
fought for, they should not sacrifice peace foi the sake of 
money, hue send out the tyrants’ property after them This 

question, however, of his property was the least part of 
Tarqum’s design , the demand sounded the feelings of the 
people, and was preparatory to a conspiracy which the am- 
bassadors endeavored to excite, delaj ing their return, under 
pretence of selling some of the goods and reserving others 
to be sent away, till, m fine, they conupted two of the most 
eminent families m Rome, the Aquillian, which had three, 
and the Vitellian, which had two senators These all were, 
by the mother’s side, nephews to Collatmus , besides which 
Brutus had a special alliance to the Vitellii from Ins mar- 
riage with then sister, by whom be had several children , 
two of whom, of then own age, then near relations and daily 
companions, the Vitelln seduced to join in the plot, to ally 
themselves to the gieat house and royal hopes of the Tai- 
qums, and gam emancipation fiom the violence and imbe- 
cility united of then father, whose austerity to offenders they 
termed violence, while the imbecility which he had long 
feigned, to piotect himself fiom the tyiants, still, it appears, 
was, m name at least, asciibed to him When upon these 
inducements the youths came to confei v ith the Aquilhi, 
all thought it convenient to bind thomsehes m a solemn 
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and dreadful oath, by tasting the blond of a muideied man, 
and touching his entrails For which design they met at 
the house of the Aquilln. The building chosen foi the 
transaction was, as was natuial, daik and iinficqiiented, 
and a slave named Vmdicms had, as it chanced, concealed 
himself theie, not out of design or any inlelligencc of tlio 
affair, but, accidentally being within, seeing with how much 
haste and concern they came in, he was afiaid to be discov- 
ered, and placed himself behind a chest, w’heie he was able 
to observe their actions and overhear their debates. Tlieii 
resdutions were to kill the consuls, and they w'rote letters 
0 arquin to this effect, and gave them to the ambassa- 

^^ere lodging upon the spot with the Aquillii, 
and were present at the consultation. 

W ''^■'Klicius secretly (iiiitted the 

arraiffti ihe ^ ^ "'*'**^ matter, for to 

before the nncL pTk fethei Biutus, or the nephews 

was) shocking”' ^ =* 

he could 5 ie knew no private Roman to whom 

however to kcpn importance tJnahle, 

known freedom and\ T** Jiimself to Valerius, whose 
ment; as he wasTl. f' “dnee- 
access, and who never shut l^tt™ 
or indigences of humble lorfe^^ petitions 

came and made a comnlpf^^ri ^ ^ Vindicms 

Harcus and his own wif him, his brother 

struck with amazement aiifM Present, Valerius was 

discoverer, but confined him to tT would dismiss the 
as a guard to the door sendmo- 1 ^ f placed his wife 

beset the king’s palace and f ^^other in the interim to 
there, and secure the dornestie-T^^^i n the waitings 

attendance of clients and fimnd constant 

tendants, repaired to the hnne ’ retinue of at- 

as It chanced, absent from homf -^fiuilhi, who were, 

«^^ome,andso, forcing anentrance 
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thiough the gates, they lit upon the letteis then lying in 
the lodgings of the amhassadois Meantime the Aquillu 
returned in all haste, and, coming to blows about the gate, 
endeavored a recovei y of the letteis The other paity made 
a resistance, and tin owing their gowns aiound then oppo- 
nents’ necks, at last, aftei much stiuggling on both sides, 
made their way with then prisoners thiough the sti eets into 
the forum The like engagement happene4 about the king’s 

palace, whereMaicus seized some pthei letters which it was 

designed should he conveyed awaj in the goods, and, laying 
hands on such of the king’s people .is he could find, dragge 
them also into the forum When the consuls had quietec 
the tumult, Vindicms was brought out by the orders o 
Valerius, and the accusation stated, and the letteis were 
opened, to which the tr.iitors could make no plea Most o 
the people standing mute and sorrowful, some only, out of 
kindness to Brutus, mentioning banishment, the teais o 
Collatinus, attended with Valeiius’s silence, gave some 
hopes of meicy But Brutus, calhng his two sons by their 
names, ‘ Canst not thou,” said he, “ 0 Titus, ox^ thou, 
Tiberius, make any defence against the indictment ’ The 
question being thrice pioposed, and no reply made, hetuined 
himself to the hctois and cried, “What remains is your 
duty ” They immediately seized the youths, and, stripping 
them of their clothes, bound their hands behind them anc 
scourged then bodies with then rods, too tragical a scene 
for otheis to look at, Brutus, however, is sard not to have 
turned aside his face, nor allowed the least glance of pity 
to soften and smooth his aspect of rigor and austerity, 
but sternly Hatched his children suffer, even till the lictors, 
extending them on the ground, cut off their heads with an 
axe , then departed, committing the rest to the ]u gmen 
of his colleague An action truly open alike to the highesb 
commendation and the strongest censure, for ei er e 
greatness of his virtue raised him above the impressions of 
sorrow, or the extravagance of his misery took away a 
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sense of it ; but neither seemed common, or the result of 
humanity, but either divine or brutish Yet it is more 
reasonable that oiii 3udgment should yield to Ins reputation, 
than that his merit should suiter detraction by the weakness 
of our 3udgment; in the Romans’ opinion, Brutus did a 
greater Avoik in the establishment of the government than 
Romulus in the foundation of the city. 


Upon Brutus’s depaiture out of the forum, consternation, 
horror, and silence for some time xiossessed all that reflected 
on what was done, the easiness and tardiness, however, of 
Collatinus gave confidence to the Aquillii to request some 
time to answer their charge, and that Vindicius, their 
servant, should be remitted into their hands, and no longer 
harbored amongst then accusers The consul seemed in- 
c ined to then proposal, and was proceeding to dissolve the 
assembly ; but Valerius would not suffer Vmdicius, who 
was surrounded by his people, to be surrendered, nor the 
meeting to mthdraw without punishing the traitors ; and 

•RrnT^? Aquillii, and, calling 

conr^^of against the unreasonable 

sitv of takin ^ upon his colleague the neces- 

and nubhe ^ ^ women with the lives of traitors 

tot ‘r" 

their wav ihmn i taken away, the lictors made 

headed the resistance anri fi Valerius’s fiiends 

^vho, retarm^ on ^ Bratus, 

been competent to *Bem he had 

sons, but left the rest to tb' bimself upon his own 

“Lot every t ■ 

eon ” But there was no neStt’ Y ^^om he 

ferredto the vote, they were-eturn 

P he kings had, indeed, already 
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lendered him suspicious, and his second name, loo, had 
made him obnoxious to the people, who were loth to heai 
the very sound of Taiquin, but aftei this had happened, 
perceiving himself an offence to every one, he relinquished 
his charge and depai ted from the city At the new elec- 
tions m his room, Valeiius obtained, with high honoi, the 
consulship, as a just lewai d of his zeal , of which he thought 
Vindiciusdeseivedashare, whom he made, flist of all fieed- 
men, a citizen of Rome, and gave him the piivilege of voting 
m what tribe soevei he was pleased to be eniolled, othei 
freedmen received the right of suffrage a long time after 
fiom Appius, who thus couited popularity , and fioni this 
Vmdicius, a peifect manumission is called to this day 
vi7iclicia This done, the goods of the kings were exposed 
to plundei, and the palace to luin 
The pleasantest part of the field of Mars, which Taiqinn 
had owned, was devoted to the sei vice of that god , but, it 
happening to be harvest season, and the sheaves yet being 
on the ground, they thought it not piopei to commit them 
to the flail, or unsanctify them with any use , and, thei e- 
foie, cariying them to the rivei-side, and tiees withal that 
vere cut down, they cast all into the \^atei, dedicating the 
soil, free from all occupation, to the deitj' Xon, these 
tin own in, one upon another, and closing togethei, the stream 
did not beat them fai, but uheie the fiist weie earned 
down and came to a bottom, the lemaindci, finding no 
farther conveyance, were stopped and intcino\en one nith 
anotliei , the stream \^orkingtlic mass into a fiimness, and 
washing down fiesh mud This, settling there, became an 
accession of mattei, as veil as cement, to (he iiibbish, inso- 
much that the Molence of the siatcro could not rcmo\o it, 
but forced and compie'^sed it all togrthci 'lluis its bulk 
mulsoliditj gamed itnewsub<«idtes, \\hichgi\e it extension 
enough to stop on its va^ mo'^tof ah it the stnam bi ought 
doan This is iioa a sacred i‘-lind l\ing In the cU\, 
adorned mill the temples of the gods and walks and is 
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called in the Latin tongue inter duos x)ontes. Though some 
say this did nothaxipen at the dedication of Tarquin’s field, 
hut in aftertimeSj when Tarquinia, a vestal x^riestess, gave 
an adjacent field to the public, and obtained great honois 
in consequence, as, amongst the rest, that of all women her 
testimony alone should be received ; she had also the 


liberty to inairy, but refused it ; thus some tell the story. 

Tarquhi, despairing of a return to his kingdom by the 
conspiracy, found a kind reception amongst the Tuscans, 
who, with a great army, jiroceeded to restore him The 
consuls headed the Romans agauist them, and made their 
rendezvous in cei tarn holy places, the one called the Arsian 
grove, the other the ^suvian meadow. When they came 
mto action, Aruns, the son of Tarquin, and Brutus, the 
voman consul, not accidentally encountering each other, 
ut out of hatred and rage, the one to avenge tyranny and 
enmity to his countiy, the other his banishment, set spurs 

®^gagmg with more fm y than fore- 
ought, disregaidmg their own secuiity, fell together in 

n dreadful onset haidly was followed by 

enna/L 3,vora e end, both armies, doing and leceiving 
nmch ^^Pa'i’ated by a stoim Valerius was 

was and knowing what the result of the day 

theh ovm dismayed at the sight of 

IpnVenSvr ’r the enemy, so 

skr Ewl the slaughter on either 
actual H from the 

^SoiVlol of they could feel of 
The niaht heme- pf f then adversaries 

follow such a battlm \nd thf presume must 

«^at the glove shook, and 

Tuscans had lost one that the 

-h^lneannolmc~L7^^^ 

it with shouts and PYnT>lI Romans at once received 

through fear and amazpm7f ’ whilst the Tuscans, 

deserted their tents, and were 
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for the most part dispersed The Romans, falling upon the 
remamder, amounting to nearly five thousand, took them 
prisoners, and plundered the camp , when they numbered 
the dead, they found on the Tuscans’ side ele\ en thousand 
and three hundred, exceeding their own loss but by one 
man This fight happened upon the last of February, and 
Valerius triumphed in honor of it, being the first consul 
that drove m with a four-horse chariot, which sight both 
appeared magnificent, and was received with an admiiation 
free from envy oi offence (as some suggest) on the part df 
the spectatois , it would not otherwise have been continued 
with so much eagerness and emulation through all the 
after ages The people applauded likewise the honois he 
did to his colleague, in adding to his obsequies a funeral 
oration which was <-0 much liked by theRomans, and found 
so good a reception, that it became customary for the best 
men to celebrate the funerals of great citizens with speeches 
m then commendation, and then antiquity m Rome is 
affirmed to be greater than in Gieece, unless, ivith the 
oiatoi Anaximenes, we make Solon tire first author 
Yet some part of Valeiius’s behavior did give offence 
and disgust to the people, because Brutus, whom they 
esteemed the father of then libeity, liad not presumed to 
lule withbut a colleague, but united one and then another 
to him in his commission , while Valerius, they said, cen- 
timg all authority in himself, seemed not m any sense a 
successor to Brutus in the consulship, but to Taiquin in 
the tyranny, he might make verbal harangues to Biutus’s 
memory, yet, when he was attended with .ill the rods 
and axes, proceeding down from a house than which the 
king’s house that he had demolished had not been statelier, 
those actions Showed him an imitatoi of Taiquin For, 
indeed, his dwelling-house on the Veha was somewhat 
imposing m appearance, hanging over the foium, and over- 
looking all transactions theie, the access to it was hard, 
and to see him fai off coming down, a stately and i oyal 
13 
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spectacle. But Valerius showed how well it were for men 
in power and great offices to have e.u’s that give adniiltaiiee 
to truth before flattery 5 for upon his fiiendh telling him 
that he displeased the people, he contended not, neither 
resented it, but while it was still night, sending for a num- 
ber of work-people, pulled dovn his hou^e and levelled it 
with the giound ; so that m the morning the peoiile, seeing 
and flocking togethei, expressed then wonder and their 
respect for his magnanimity, and their sorrow, as though it 
had been a human being, foi the laige and beautiful house 
which was thus lost to them by an unfounded ■jealousy, 
while Its owner, their consul, without a roof of his own, 
had to beg a lodging with his fi lends. For his friends 
received him, till a place the xieoxile gave him was fur- 
nished with a house, though less stately than his own, 

where now stands the temple, as it is called, of Vica 
Pota 


^ He resolved to render the government, as well as himself, 
mstead of teriible, faimliai and pleasant to the people, and 
parted the axes from the lods, and always, upon his en- 
rance into the assembly, loweied these also to the people, 
nf fu ^ strongest way, the lepublican foundation 

dav ^ consuls obseive to this 

L thPv the humility of the man was but a means, not, 

theirTritv^u^^fn himself, but merely to abate 

fromhmlnff ^oderatioii , for whatevei he detracted 
still submiH-1 ^^dded to his leal powei, the people 

calling: him Pff satisfaction, which they expressed by 

narrative we shall use ni otL ’ 

before^re''adin^^^^^^ the consulship; but 

chances, lest emuHtinn ^ ^ colleague, mistrusting the 

signs, by his sole author + should cioss his de- 

portant measures. 'R’li ! T ®^^^ted his best and most im- 

st, e supplied the vacancies of the 
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benaboiS), A^hol« eifchei Taiqmn long betoie had put to death, 
or the wai lately cut off, those that he enrolled, they write, 
amounted to a hundred and sixty-foui , afterwards he made 
^ several laws which added much to the people’s liberty, in 
particular one granting offenders the liberty of appealing 
to the people from the judgment of the consuls , a second, 
that made it death to usuiir any magistracy Avithout the 
people’s consent, a thud, foi the relief of poor citizens, 
which, taking off then taxes, encouraged their labors, 
another, against disobedience to the consuls, Avhicli was no 
less popular than the rest, and rather to the benefit of the 
commonalty than to the advantage of the nobles, for it im- 
posed upon disobedience the penalty of ten oxen and two 
sheep , the puce of a sheep being ten obols, of an ox, an 
hundred For the use of money was then infrequent 
amongst the Romans, but then wealth in cattle great , even 
now pieces of property are called a, horn pecus, cattle, 
and they had stamped upon then most ancient money an 
ox, a sheep, oi a hog, and suinamed then sons Suillu, 
Bubulci, Capiaiii, and Poicn, from capim^ goats, and ^o?ci, 
hogs 

Amidst this mildness and moderation, for one excessive 
fault he instituted one excessive punishment , for he made 
it lawful without ti lal to take away any man’s life that as- 
pued to a tyranny, and acquitted the slajer, if he produced 
evidence of the ciirae, for though it was not probable for a 
man, whose designs Aveie so gieat, to escape all notice, yet 
because it ivas possible he might, although observed, by 
force anticipate judgment, which the usmpation itself 
would then preclude, he gaa'e a licence to anj to anticipate 
the usurpei He Avas honoied likewise foi the laiv touch- 
ing the tieasuiy , for because it Avas necessary for the 
citizens to contribute out of then estates to the mainte- 
nance of Avai s, and he a\ as uiiAA'illmg himself to be concerned 
in the care of it, or to peimit his fiiends, oi indeed to let 
the public money pass into any piivate house, he allotted 
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the temple of Satuiii foi the tieasiiry, in \\hicli lo thi^. clay 
they deposit the tribute-money, and granted tlie peoiilelhe 
hberty of choosing two young men as cpuestors, oi tieas- 
urers The first weie Publius Yetuuus and Marcus 
Minucius , and a huge sum i\as collected, for they assessed 
one hundred and thirty thousand, excusing oiphans and 
widows from the payment. Aftei these dispositions, lie 
admitted Lucretius, the fathei of Lucretia, as his colleague, 
and gave him the precedence in the government, bj' resign- 
ing the fasces to him, as due to his years, vhich pihilege 
of seniority continued to oui time But within a few days 
Lucretius died, and in a new election ]\Iai cus Iloratius suc- 
ceeded in that honor, and continued consul for the remain- 
der of the year 


Lov, whilst Parquin was making preparations in Tus- 
cany or a second war agamst the Romans, it is said a great 
poitent occurred When Taiquin king, and had all 

TOii ^ ^ buddings of the Cajntol, designing, 

^lether from oracular advice oi liii oum pleaeure, to erect 

ah,rtl T intiubted the woikman- 

SSdl tY' “V!*," “‘y soon after lost his 

furnace hut th 'Y n’O'lelled, the Tuscans set in a 
which usuallv^ Y^i ^ those passive qualities 

tosed unoffn and be con- 

swelled out t B moistme, hut lose and 

withstanding thfrenwYll of^fl 

Of the furnace An n opening the walls 

difBculty ' The sonfh taken out without much 

prognosL Of src2:Tnd ^ 

'Possess It, and the Tlic Power to those that should 

Romans, who demandedtrimr^^^'^ todehver it to the 
longed to Tarqmii than tn ^^^®^eied that it lathei he- 
exile A few days after 

the usual shows and sol pit. T ^ l^orse-race there, with 
his gailand on his head -m ^^0 chanoteei with 

ead was quietly driving the victoiious 
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cbaiiot out of the iiug, the hordes, upon no appaient oc- 
casion, taking flight, eithei hy divine instigation oi by ac- 
cident, huiried ai\ ay then diivei at full speed to Rome, 
neither did his holding them in prevail, noi his voice, hut 
he was forced along with violence till, Qoming to the 
Capitol, he was tliromi out hy the gate called Ratumena 
This occurrence laised wonder and feai in the Veientines, 
who now permitted the deliveiy of the chaiiot _ 

The building of the temple of the Capitohne Jupitei had 
been vowed hy Tarquiu, the son of Demaratus, when war- 
iing with the Sabines , Tarquimus Superbus, his son oi 
grandson, built, but could not dedicate it, because he lost 
hib kingdom befoie it was quite finished And now that it 
was completed with all its ornaments, Pophcola was ambi- 
tious to dedicate it, but the nobility envied him that 
honor, as, indeed, also, in some degiee, those his prudence 
in making laws and conduct in wars entitled him to Giudg- 
ing him, at any rate, the addition of this, they uiged Iloia- 
tius to sue foi the dedication, and, whilst Pophcola was 
engaged in some mihtaiy expedition, voted it to Hoiatius, 
and conducted him to the Capitol, as though, Aveie Pophcola 
piesent, they could not have earned it Yet, some wiite, 
Pophcola was by lot destined against Ins will to the expedi- 
tion, the other to the dedication , and what happened in 
^ the performance seems to intimate some ground foi this 
con]ectuie, foi, upon the Ides of Septembei, n Inch hap- 
pens about the full moon of the month Metagitnion, the 
people having assembled at the Capitol and silence being 
enjoined, Hoiatius, after the perfoimance of other ceie- 
moiiies, holding the doois, accoiding to custom, was pio- 
ceeding to pionounce the woids of dedication, when Mar- 
cus, the biothei of Pophcola, who had got a place on pur- 
pose befoiehand near the dooi , observing his opiioi tunity, 
cried, “ O consul, thy son lies dead in the camp , ” which 
made a great impiession upon all otheis who bend it, yet 
m nowise discomposed Hoiatius, who letuined meiely the 
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reply, “ Oast Uie dead out whithei } on })lcusc ; J am uol 
a mourner ; ” and .so coinplelod the dedicnlion. The nous 
was not true, but Marcus Ibougbb the lie might avert him 
from his performance ; but it argues him a man of wondei- 
ful self-possession, whether lie at once saw through the 
cheat, or, believing it as true, showed no discornposiue 
The same fortune attended the dedication of the second 
temple , the first, as has been -^aid, was built by Tarq^^*^ 
and dedicated by Iloiatm.s ; it was burnt down in the civil 
wars The second, Sylla built, and, dying before the dedi- 
cation, left that honoi to Catuhis ; and wlien tins was 
demolished in the Vitellian sedition, 'l^espasian, with the 
same success that attended him in other Ihing.s, began a 
third and lived to see it finished, but did not live to see it 
again destroyed, as it piesently was , hut wms as fortunate 
m dying before its destiuction, as Sylla was the leverse 
before the dedication of his. Por immediately 
a er espasians death it was consumed by fire The 
our , -vv 1C now exists, was both built and dedicated by 
^ Tai quill expended forty thousand 

wealth foundations ; but the w'liole 

charge the ^ Private man in Rome would not dis- 

f of U„s temple incur days, 

we cut oul 

mlv urnnn-rftr^ T 4- ^ marble, of a length most hap- 
Athens but ; these we saw at 

ished thev did Rome and pol- 

lost m s/mmetr^ ton “ embellishment, as they 

Should any one wh ^ i^iideied too taper and slender. 
teWisit any one costliness of the Capi- 

bath, or the apLfmttI of P^leoe, or hall, or 

remark upon the prodigal that^ ^o^cuhines, Epicharmus’s 

would be in his mouth in T 

™ application to ^Domitian. It is 
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neither piety, he would say, nor magnificence, but, indeed, 
a mere disease of building, and a desire, like Midas, of 
convertmg everything into gold or stone And thus much 
for this mattei 

Taiquin, aftei the gieat battle wherein he lost his son in 
combat with Biutus, fled to Clusium, and sought aid from 
Lars Porsenna, then one of those most powei ful pi inces of 
Italy, and a man of worth and geneiosity, who assured 
him of assistance, immediately sending his commands to 
Home that they should receive Taiquin as then king, and, 
upon the Romans’ lefusal, proclaimed war, and, having 
signified the time and place wheie he intended his attack, 
approached with a great army Poplicola was, in his 
absence, chosen consul a second time, and Titus Liicietius 
his colleague, and, leturning to Rome, to show a spirit yet 
loftiei than Poisenna’s, built the city Sigliuia when Por- 
seiinawas alieady in the neighborhood, and walling it at 
great expense, there placed a colony of seven hundred men, 
as being little concerned at the wai Nevertheless, Poi- 
senna, making a shaip assault, obliged the defendants to 
retire to Rome, who had almost m then entiance admitted 
the enemy into the city with them , only Poplicola by sally- 
mg out at the gate prevented them, and, joining battle by 
Tiber side, opposed the enemy, that jiressed on with their 
multitude, but at last, sinking under desperate wounds, was 
earned out of the fight The same fortune fell upon 
Lucietius, so that the Romans, being dismayed, retreated 
into the city foi then security, and Rome was m great 
hazard of being taken, the enemy foicing then way on to 
the wooden budge, wheie Iloratius Codes, seconded by 
two of the flistmen in Rome, Ileiminius and Lartius, made 
head against them Horatius obtained this name from the 
loss of one of his eyes m the wars, oi, as others wiite, from 
the depressure of his nose, which, leaving nothing in the 
middle to separate them, made both eyes appeal but as one , 
and hence, mtending to say Cyclops, by a mispionunciation 
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they called him Coclcb. Tliib Codes kept the bridge, and 
held hack the enemy, till liis o\mi pai ty broke it down be- 
hind, and then with his armor dropped into the river, and 
swam to the hither side, with a wound in his liip fioin a 
Tuscan spear Pophcola, admiiing his courage, pioposed 
at once that the Romans should evei y one inrike him a 
present of a day’s piovisions, and afterwauls give him as 
much land as he could xilough loiind in one day, and besides 
erected a hiazen statue to his honor in the temple of 


Vulcan, as a lequital for the lameness caused by his wound 
But Poisenna laying close siege to the city, and a famine 
raging amongst the Romans, also a new army of the 
Tuscans making incuisions into the countiy, Pophcola, a 
third time chosen consul, designed to make, without sally- 
mg out, his defence against Porsenna, but, privately steal 
ing toi th against the new army of the Tuscans, i)ut them 
to night and slew five thousand The stoiy of IMucius is 
various y given , we, like otheis, must follow the commonly 
leceived statement He was a man endowed with eveiy 

PoT^PTin^^ ominent in war; and, lesolving to kill 

the Tusoai^i ^^^s^lf m the Tuscan habit, and using 

the seat where^tSf far’'’" f*” “™P> appioaoMng 

certainly knowinsr tv, f 'amongst his nobles, but not 
out his sword and st ^ n V’ fearful to inquiie, diew 

whilst he was imrio ^ ^^^oius was taken in the act, and 
to the kins; who ini ^ pan of fire was brought 

light hand into thp saciifice, Mucius thrust his 

at Porsenna with n ef whilst it burnt stood looking 

Porsenna at last in "ondaunted countenance, 

his swoid, reachins: itTrom^ and letnined 

his left hand, which no seat, Mucius leceived it m 

handed, and said, “ I the name of Scaevola, left- 

yet am vanquished hv i the terrois of Poisenna, 

me to disclose what and gratitude obliges 

^ P^mshment could extort, ’’and 
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assured Inm then, that thiee liundied Romans, all of the 
same resolution, lurked about Ins camp, only uniting foi an 
opportunity , he, by lot appointed to the enteiprise, was 
not soiry that he liad miscariied m it, because so brave 
and good a man deserved lathei to be a fiiend to the 
Romans than an enemy To this Porsenna gave ciedit, 
and thei eupon e\pi essed an inclination to a truce, not, I 
presume, so much out of fear of the tin ce bundled Romans, 
as in admiration of the Roman com age All other writers 
call this man Mueius Scsevola, yet Athendoius, son of 
Sandon, in a book addi essed to Octavia, Ciesar’s sister, 
avers he was also c.illed Postuuius 
Poplicola, not so much esteeming Poi senna’s enmity dan- 
gerous to Roman as Ins friendship and alliance serviceable, 
was induced to lefer the controveisy with Targuin to his 
arbitration, and several times undertook to prove Tarquin 
the worst of men, and justly deprived of his kmgdom 
But Taiquin pioudly replied he would admit no judge, 
much less Poisenna, that had fallen away from Ins engage- 
ments, and Porsenna, resentmg this answei, and mistiust- 
ing the eqmty of his cause, moved also by the solicitations 
of his son Aruns, who was earnest for the Roman interest, 
made a peace on these conditions, that they should resign 
the land they had taken fiom the Tuscans, and restore all 
piisoners and leceive back then deserters To confirm the 
peace, the Romans gave as hostages ten sons of patrician 
parents, and as many daughters, amongst whom was 
Valeiia, the daughtei of Poplicola 
ITpon these assmances, Porsenna ceased from all acts of 
hostihty, and the young girls went down to the river to 
bathe, at that part whei e the winding of the bank formed 
a bay and made the waters stiller and quieter , and, seemg 
no guaid, noi any one coming or going ovei, they were 
encouraged to swim over, notwithstanding the depth and 
violence of the stream Some affirm that one of them, by 
name Clcelia, passing over on hoiseback, persuaded the 
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rest to swim after, but, upon tlieii safe anival, presenting 
themselves to Poplicola, he neither praised nor approved 
their return, hut was concerned lest he should appear less 
faithful than Porsenna, and this bolchiess in the maidens 


should argue treachery in the Romans ; so that, apprehend- 
ing them, he sent them back to Poi senna J3ut Tarquin’s 
men, having intelligence of this, laid a stioiig ambuscade 
on the other side for those that conducted them ; and while 
these were skirmishing together, Valeria, the daughter of 
Pophcola, rushed through the enemy, and fled, and with 
the assistance of three of her attendants made good hei 
escape, whilst the rest were dangerously hedged in by the 
soldiers; but Aruns, Porsenna’s son, upon tidings of it, 
astened to their rescue, and, putting the enemy to flight, 
delivered the Romans IVhen Porsenna saw the maidens 
returned, demandmg who was the author and adviser of the 
act and understanding aceliato he the person, he looked 
ler with a cheerful and benignant countenance, and, com- 
°i^ horses to be brought, sumptuously 

dencrh ’ Tn ® '"I produced as evi- 

orbLsW\7''“ Cloeha passed theiiver 

Snrin the however, on horseback, 

some s^v^ftbe i r™’ f ^bich 

others of Valeria For- 

scniia, thus reconciled tn fiio "p,-, 

instance of his generositv an ^^em a fresh 

quit the camp meiely with . . ^ his soldieis to 
full of corn and other ^ leaving their tents, 

Hence, even down to on f ^ gift to the Romans 

goods, they cry Poisenna’sTrT?”'^^^^^ ^ public sale of 
uiemoration of Ins kindness ^ Tl^ perpetual com- 

senate-honse, a brazen statue of hi^ of "" 
workmanship uim, of plain and antique 

Afterwards the Sah 

Romans, Marcus Valerm,, u incursions upon the 

=i‘ir,us. brother to Pophcola, was made 
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consul, and with him Postumius Tubei tus Mai cus, through 
the management of affaiis hj^ the conduct and direct assist- 
ance of Pophcola, obtained two gi eat victoi les, in the latter of 
which he slew thirteen thousand Sabmes without the loss 
of one Roman, and was honoied, as an accession to his 
triumph, with an house built m the Palatium at the public 
f'harge , and wheieas the doois of othei houses opened in- 
waid into the house, they made this to open outwaid into 
the street, to intimate then perpetual public recognition of 
his meiit by thus continually making way foi him The 
same fashion in then doors the Greeks, they say, had of 
old universally, which appears from their comedies, where 
those that are going out make a noise at the door within, 
to give notice to those that pass by oi stand near the door, 
that the openmg the door into the street might occasion no 
surpnsal 

The year after, Pophcola was made consul the fourth 
time, when a confederacy of the Sabines and Latins threat- 
ened a war, a superstitious fear also overran the city on 
the occasion of geneial miscarriages of then women, no 
snigle birth coming to its due time Pophcola, upon con- 
sultation of the Sibylline books, sacrificing to Pluto, and 
renewing ceitam games commanded by Apollo, restored 
the city to moie cheerful assmance in the gods, and then 
piepaied against the menaces of men There were appear- 
ances of gieatpiepaiation, and of a formidable confederacy 
Amongst the Sabines there was one Appius Clausus, a man 
of a great wealth and strength of body, but most eminent 
foi Ins high chaiactei and foi Ins eloquence , yet, as is 
usually the fate of gieat men, he could not escape the envy 
of others, which was much occasioned by his dissuading 
the war, and seeming to piomote the Roman interest, vath 
a view, it IS thought, to obtaining absolute power m his 
own countiy foi himself Knovung how welcome these 
reports would be to the multitude, and how oftensive to the 
aiiny and the abettors of the wai, he was afraid to stand a 
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trial, but, having a considerable body of friends and allies 
to assist him, raised a tumult amongst the Sabines, wliicli 
delayed the war. Neither was Poplicola wanting, not only 
to understand the grounds of the sedition, but to iiromole 
and increase it, and he despatched emissaries wdth instruc- 
tions to Clausus,that Popbcolawas assured of his goodness 
and 3 ustice, and thought it indeed unworthy in any man, 
however injured, to seek revenge upon his fellow-citizens \ 
yet if he jileased, for his own security, to leave his enemies 
and come to Pome, he should be leceived, both in public 
and private, with the honor his meiit deserved, and their 
own glory required. Appius, seiiously weighing the mat- 
ter, came to the conclusion that it was the best lesoiirce 
which necessity left him, and advising with his friends, and 
they inviting again others in the same manner, he came to 
Pome, bringing five thousand families, with their wives 
and children , people of the quietest and steadiest temper 
of all the Sabines Poiilicola, informed of their aiipioach, 
received them with all the kind offices of a friend, and 


admitted them at once to the franchise, allotting to every one 
two acres of land by the river Amo, but to Clausus twenty- 
five acres, and gave him a place in the senate ; a commence- 
ment of political power which he used so wisely, that he 
rose to the highest reputation, was veiy influential, and left 
the Claudian house behind hun, inferior to none m Rome 


The departure of these men rendered things quiet 
amongst the Sabines , yet the chief of the community would 
not suffer them to settle into peace, but lesented that 
Clausus now, by turning deserter, should disappoint that 
revenge upon the Romans, which, while at home, he had 
unsuccessfully opposed Coming with a great army, they 
sa own before Pidense, and placed an ambuscade of two 
aousand men near Rome, in wooded and hollow spots, 

shmiTd^o 1 “T 

them upon their app'lo'aorto®th*'"t country, commanding 

PP to the town so to retreat as tc 
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draw the enemy into the ambush Pophcola, however, 
soon advertised of these designs by deserters, disposed his 
forces to then respective chaiges Postumius Balbus, his 
son-m-law, going out with thiee thousand men ui the even- 
ing, was ordered to take the hills, under which the ambush 
lay, there to observe then motions , his colleague, Lucretius, 
attended with a body of the lightest and boldest men, w'as 
appomted to meet the Sabine hoise, whilst he, with the 
rest of the army, encompassed the enemy And a thick 
mist nsmg accidentally, Postumius, early m the mormng, 
with shouts from the lulls, assailed the ambuscade, Lucre- 
tius charged the light-horse, and Pophcola besieged the 
camp , so that on ail sides defeat and i mn came upon the 
Sabines, and wuthout any resistance the Romans killed them 
in thpir flight, their \eiy hopes leading them to then death, 
for each division, piesummg that the other was safe, gave 
up all thought of fighting oi keeping then ground, and 
these quitting the camp to letire to the ambuscade, and the 
ambuscade flying to the camp, fugitives thus met fugitives, 
and found those from whom they expected succor as much 
in need of succoi from themselves The nearness, however, 
of the city Fideme was the piesers’^ation of the Sabines, 
especially those that fled from the camp , those that could 
not gam the city either perished m the field, or w'ere taken 
prisoners This victory, the Romans, though usually as- 
ciibing such success to some god, attributed to the conduct 
of one captain, and it was observed to be heaid amongst 
the soldieis, that Pophcola had dehveied then enemies 
lame and blind, and only not m chains, to be despatched by 
then swoids Prom the spoil and piisoneis gieat wealth 
accrued to the people 

Pophcola, haanng completed Instnumph, and bequeathed 
the city to the caie of the succeeding consuls, died , thus 
closing a life which, so far as human life may be, had been 
full of all that is good and honoiable The jieople, as 
though they had not duly rewarded his deserts when alive, 
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"but still were m Ms debt, decreed him a public interment, 
every one contributing his qiiad.rans towards the charge ; 
the women, besides, by jinvate consent, mourned a whole 
year, a signal mark of honor to his memory. lie w^as 
buried, by the people’s desire, within the oity^ in the part 
called Yelia, where his posteiity had likewise privilege of 
burial ; now, however, none of the family are interred there, 
but the body is carried thither and set down, and some 
one places a burning torch undei it and immediately takes 
it away, as an attestation of the deceased’s privilege, and 
his recedmg from his honor , after which the body is re- 
moved 


COMPARISON OP POPLICOLA WITH SOLON. 

There is something singular in the present parallel 
which has not occurred m any other of the lives ; that the 
one should be the imitator of the other, and the other his 
best evidence. Upon the survey of Solon’s sentence to 
Crcesus in favor of Tellus’s happiness, it seems more ap- 
plicable to Poplicola , for Tellus, whose virtuous life and 
dymg well had gained him the name of the happiest man, 
yet was never celebrated m Solon’s poems for a good man, 
nor have his childien or any magistracy of his deserved a 
memorial but Pophcola’s life was the most eniment 
amongst the Romans, as well for the greatness of his virtue 

“any amongst the 

acknowlPfio-o n, R ^ ^ lapse of six hundred years, 

Tellus, though kerpmg"hrZ1“and fl S "'t 

soldier, was yet slain hv if ^ ^nd fighting like a valiant 

better fortune, slew his^ and Poplicola, the 

under Ms command Andlf^n country victorious 

Mm, wMch was Sninn’ n^nors and triumphs brought 
was Solon s ambition, to a happy end; the 
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ejaculation which, in his verses against Mimnermus about 
the continuance of man’s life, he himself made. 

Mourned let mo die, and may I, when hfe ends. 

Occasion sighs and sorrows to my fnends, 

IS evidence to Poplicola’s happiness , his death did not only 
Iraw teais from his friends and acquaintance, hut was the 
object of univeisal regret and sorrow thiough the whole 
city, the women deplored his loss as that of a son, brother, 
or common father “"Wealth I would have,” said Solon, 
“hut wealth by wiong piocure would not,” because punish- 
ment would follow But Poplicola’s riches weie not only 
justly his, hut he spent them nobly m doing good to the 
distressed So that if Solon was reputed the wisest man, 
we must allow Pophcola to he the happiest, for what 
Solon wished foi as the greatest and most perfect good, 
this Pophcola had, and used and enjoyed to bis death 
And as Solon may thus be said to have contributed to 
Pophcola’s glory, so did also Pophcola to his, by his choice 
of him as his model in the formation of republican institu- 
tions , in reducing, for example, the excessive powers and 
assumption of the consulship Seveial of his laws, indeed, 
he actually transferred to Rome, as his empowering the 
people to elect then officers, and allowing offendeis the 
hbeity of appealing to the people, as Solon did to the 
jurors He did not, indeed, create a new senate, as Solon 
did, hut augmented the old to almost double its number 
The appointment of tieasurers again, the qmestors, has a 
like origin, with the intent that the chief magistrate' 
should not, if of good character, be vuthdiawn fromgieatei 
matteis, or, if bad, have the gieatei temptation to injus- 
tice, by holding both the government and treasury in his 
hands The aversion to tyranny was stronger in Poph- 
cola , any one who attempted usurpation could, by Solon’s 
law, only be punished upon conviction, but Pophcola made 
it death before a trial And though Solon justly gloried^ 
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that, when arbitrary power was absolutely offered to him by 
circumstances, and when his countrymen would have will- 
mgly seen him accept it, he yet declined it ; still Poplicola 
merited no less, who, receiving a despotic command, con- 
verted it to a popular office, and did not employ the whole 
legal power which he held We must allow, indeed, that 
Solon was before Poplicola in observing that 


A people always minds its rulers best 
When it IS neither humOied nor oppressed 

The remission of debts was peculiar to Solon , it was his 
great means for confirming the citizens' liberty , for a mere 
law to give all men equal rights is but useless, if the poor 
must sacrifice those rights to their debts, and, in the very 
s^ts and sanctuaries of equality, the courts of justice, the 
omces of state, and the public discussions, be more than 
anywheie at the beck and bidding of the rich. A yet more 
extraordinary success was, that, although usually civil vio- 
ence is caused by any remission of debts, upon this one 
occasion this dangeious but powerful remedy actually put 
^ already existing, Solon’s own pri- 

111 , leputation overbalancing all the ordinary 

s tveir The beginning of 

"d oJtv allv J "i 

hh own condiint" "iTi, important measures by 

happv and dosirabll for^ s Poplmola’s lite was more 

own ■commonwealth, Pophcola’s^Ta 

good Older downtotbecivilwais C™! “ 

'■oon as he had made them encravo 
file of a defender, depaited from Atb^ “ 
lematmiiK both m and out of offieV^’ ’ 7 Poplicola, 
poicinment feoloii il,nn„. , ‘“oi'ed to establish the 
"i''- amlntinii. yet wa, ^ ““tually knew' of Pisistra- 
iielaiou-uipationinitsinf “ ^PPiess it, but had to 

itsinfaiicy; w'liereas Poplicola utterly 
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subverted and dissolved a potent monarchy, strongly set- 
tled by long continuance , uniting thus to virtues equal to 
those, and purposes identical with those of Solon, the good 
fortune and the power that alone could make them ef- 
fective 

In military exploits, Daimachus of Platsea will not even 
allow Solon the conduct of the war agamst the Megarians, 
as was before intimated , but Poplicola was victorious in 
the most important conflicts, both as a private soldier and 
commander In domestic politics, also, Solon, m play, as it 
were, and by counter feitmg madness, induced the enter- 
prise against Salamis, wheieas Poplicola, in the very be- 
ginning, exposed himself to the greatest risk, took arms 
against Tarqum, detected the conspiracy, and, being 
principally concerned both in preventing the escape of and 
afterwards pumshmg the traitors, not only expelled the 
tyrants from the city, but extirpated their very hopes 
And as, m cases calling for contest and resistance and 
manful opposition, he behaved with courage and resolution, 
so, in instances where peaceable language, persuasion, and 
concession veie requisite, he was yet moie to be com- 
mended , and succeeded in gainmg happily to reconciliation 
and friendship, Poisenna, a teiiible and invincible enemy 
Some may, perhaps, object, that Solon lecoveied Salamis, 
winch they had lost, foi the Athenians , whereas Pop- 
hcola receded from part of what the Romans v ere it that 
time possessed of , but judgment is to be made of actions 
according to the times in u bicli they u ere performed The 
conduct of a wise politician is c\ er suited to the present 
posture of affairs, often by foregoing a part he saies the 
uhole, and bj jielding in a small matter secures a greater, 
and so Poplicola, by lestoinig u hat the Romans had lately 
USUI pcd, saved their undoubted p itiinionj, and procured, 
moieoaei, the stores of the enemj foi those uho uore only 
too thankful to spcuie their city Permitting the decision 
of the contro\ ers\ to his nd\ei».trv, he not onlj got the 
U 
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Victory, but likewise what he himself would willingly have 
given to purchase the victoiy, Porsenna putting an end to 
the war, and leaving them all the piovision of his camp, 
from the sense of the virtue and gallant disposition of the 
Eomans which their consul had impressed upon him. 


THEMISTOCLES. 


The birth of Themistocles was somewhat too obscure to 
do him honor His father, Heocles, was not of the distin- 
guished people of Athens, but of the to'svnship of Phrearrhi, 
and of the tribe Leontis ; and by his mother’s side, as it is 
reported, he was base-born 


I am not of tlio noblo Grecian race. 

I’m poor Abrotonon, and born m Thraco* 
tbe Greek women scorn me, if they please, 
I was the mother of Themistocles 


mother of Themistocles was 
I f ‘ not Ahro- 

wasnm Ne'mthes adds farther that she 

including children, 

fn Ith ^ Tf '^'‘If-Wood or had hut one 

parent an Athenian, had to attend fHo o / 

^vrestlmg-place outside the g^eT delltli 

who was also of half-blood amongst the f f n f f ’ 

mortal woman for his mothelf ® ^ 

several of the yonng men of high hlra“to persuaded 

to anoint and exercise themselfes f accompany him 

an ingenious device for destrovif Cynosarges; 

the noble and the hase-horn l>etween 

tain that he was related fn fn However, it is cer- 

^imonides records that ^ i ® ^y^omedm ; for 
'''•cngmg to that CL 1"?^* *1^® of Pblya, 

’ beautified it with pictures 
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and otliei ornaments aftei it had been burnt by the Per- 
sians 

It IS confessed by all that fiom his youth he was of a 
vehement and impetuous natui e, of a quick apprehension, 
and a btiong and aspiring bent foi action and great affaiis 
The holidays and inteivals in his studies he did not spend 
in play or idleness, as otliei cbildien, but would be always 
inventing oi ai ranging some oiation oi declamation to him- 
self, the sub]ect of winch was generally the excusing oi 
accusing his companions, so that his master would often 
say to him, “You, my boy, will be nothing small, but gieat 
one way or othei, foi good oi else for bad” He received 
reluctantly and caielessly insti notions given him to im- 
piove his manneis and behavior, oi to teach him any 
pleasing or gi aceful accomplishment, but whatevei was 
said to impiove him m sagacity, or in management of aftaiis, 
he would give attention to, beyond one of his years, fiom 
confidence in his natural capacities for such thmgs And 
thus afterwards, when m company wheie people engaged 
themselves in what axe commonly thought the libeial and 
elegant amusements, he was obliged to defend himself 
against flie obseivations of those who considered them- 
selves highly accomplished, by the somewhatairogant letort, 
that he certainly could not make use of any stimged instru- 
ment, could only, weie a small and obscuie city put into 
his hands, make it gieat and gloiious Notwithstanding 
this, Stesimbiotus says that Themistocles was a hearer of 
Anaxagoias, and that he studied natui al philosophy under 
Melisbus, contiaiy to chionology , Melissus commanded the 
Samians in the siege by Pericles, who was much Theinisto- 
cles’s junior , and with Pencles, also, Anaxagoras was in- 
timate They, therefoie, might rathei be ci edited who 
report, that Themistocles was an admirei of Mnesiphilus 
the Phrearrhian, who n as neithei ihetoiician noi natural 
philosopher, but a professor of that which was then called 
wisdom, consistmg in a sort of political shiewdness and 
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practical sagacity, which had begun and continued, .'ilniost 
like a sect of philosophy, from Solon : but those who came 
aftei wards, and mixed it Mith jileadings and legal aitifices, 
and transformed the practical part of it into a mere ait of 
speaking and an exercise of woids, weie genei ally called 
sophists Themistocles resoited to Mnesiphilus ■when he 
had already embarked in xiolitics 
In the flist essays of his youth he was not i egular noi 
happily balanced, he allowed himself to follow meie 
natural character, which, without the control of leason and 
instruction, is apt to hurry, upon eithei side, into sudden 
and violent courses, and veiy often to break away and de- 
termine Upon the worst , as he afterwards owned himself, 
saying, that the wildest colts make the best hoises, if they 
only get properly trained and broken in But those who 
upon this fasten stories of then own invention, as of his 
Dcing disowned by his father, and that his mother died for 
grief of her son’s ill-fame, ceitainly calumniate him ; and 
there are others who relate, on the contraiy, how that to 

business, and to let him see how the 
wflf 1 r" towards their leaders ivhen they 

throlrl lo? ""Jr showed him 

the sea-fhor?^ forsaken and cast about upon 

JkleLst "t in puMm "" 

ate ambition lor distincLn EaSm tt 

the hip-hpotf- -nicoQ -u 1 irom the fiist to obtain 

the most powerful anTin?u“toUe 
more especially of Anstidt "he \ 

alw^ays opposed him And vot I^ysimachus, who 

tween them arose, it appears ^ enmity be- 

both bemg attached to^the bean^f^T^ occasion, 

Ariston the philosopher tell^^ Stesilaus of Ceos, as 

took opposite sides, and wpva ^^’^h they 

that the mcompatibihtv nf fs politics Not hut 

hity of their Iwes and manners may 
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teem to ha\e increased the difference, foi Aiistides ■vAas of 
a mild nature, and of a noblei soit of character, and, in 
public matters, acting ah\a5's with a view, not to glory or 
popularit}’’, hut to the best inleiest of the state consistently 
uith safety and honesty, he was often foiced to oppose 
Themistocles, and inteifere against the inciease of his in- 
fluence, seeing him stiiimg up the people to all kinds of 
entei prises, and introducing vaiious innovations For it 
IS said that Themistocles was so tianspoited with the 
thoughts of glory, and so inflamed u ith the passion for 
gieat aetions, tliat, though he was still young when the 
battle of Marathon u as fought against the Persians, upon 
the skilful conduct of the geneial, Miltiades, being every- 
wheie talked about, he was obseived to be thoughtful and 
reset ved, alone by himself, he passed the nights without 
sleep, and avoided all his usual places of recieation, and to 
those who woudeied at the change, and inquired the reason 
of it, he gave tlie answer, that “ the tiophy of Miltiades 
would not let him sleep ” And when others were of opinion 
that the battle of Maiathon would be an end to the war, 
Themistocles thought that it u as but the beginning of far 
greater conflicts, and for tnese, to the benefit of all Gieece, 
he kept himself in continual leadmess, and his city also m 
proper framing, foreseemg from far before what would 
happen 

And, first of all, the Athenians being accustomed to 
divide amongst themselves the revenue proceeding from 
the silvei mmes at Laurium, he was the only man that 
durst propose to the people that this distribution should 
cease, and that with the money ships should be built to 
make ivar against the ^ginetans, who were the most floui- 
ishmg people m all Greece, and by the number of their 
ships held the sovereignty of the sea , and Themistocles 
thus was more easily able to persuade them, avoiding all 
mention of danger from Danus or the Persians, who weie 
at a great distance, and then coming veiy uncertain, and 
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at that time not much to he feared , but, b}^ a seasoiiuble 
employment of the emulation and anger felt b}’’ the Athe- 
nians against the ASginelans, he induced them to jirepara- 
tion So that with this money an hundred ships \\ere 
built, with which they after waids fought against Xcixes. 
And, henceforward, little by little, tinning anddianingthe 
city down towards the sea, m the belief that, whereas by 
land they were not a fit match for their next neiglibors, 
with their ships they might be able to reiiel the l^eisians 
and command Greece, thus, as Plato says, from stead} 
soldiers he turned them into maiineis and seamen tossed 


about the sea, and gave occasion for the lepioach against 
him, that he took away from the Athenians the s^iear and 
the shield, and bound them to the bench and the oar. 
These measures he carried m the assembly, against the 
opposition, as Stesimbrotus i elates, of Miltiades ; and 
whether or no he hereby injured the puiity and true bal- 
ance of government, may be a question for philosopheis, 
but that the deliverance of Gieece came at that time fiom 
the sea, and that these galleys restored Athens again after 
1 was destroyed, weie otheis wanting, Xerxes himself 
would be sufficient evidence, who, though his land-forces 
were still entire, after his defeat at sea, fled away, and 
oug imself no longei able to encountei the Gieeks ; 
and, as It seems to me, left Mardonius behind him, not out 

be could have to bung them into subjection, 
but to hinder them from pursuing him 

tion of^ichpl^^fl eager in the acquisi- 

Iteal forlv, be the more 

revenue , yet he is accused by othert^'/r'-^'^ a plentiful 
simonious and sordid to ^ ha-vung been par- 

T>s.ons wh^ch Ce tent to P™' 

Diptolides, who was a hreedei-t^f n ^ Present He desired 
and when he refused it ta horses, to give him a colt, 

It. threatened that in a short time he 
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would tuui Ills liouse into a wooden lioise, intiniatiug that 
he would stir up dispute and litigation between him and 
some of his relations 

He w'ent beyond all men in the passion for distinction 
When he w'as still young <ind unknown in the world, he 
entieated Episcles of Heimione, who had a good hand at 
the lute and w as much sought aftei by the Athenians, to 
come and piactise at home with him, being ambitious of 
having people inquire aftei his house and fiequent his com- 
pany When he came to the Olympic games, and w'as so 
splendid in his equipage and entertainments, in his rich 
tents and fuimtuie, that he stiove to outdo Cimon, he dis- 
pleased the Gieeks, w'ho thought that such magnificence 
might be allowed in one who w as a young man and of a 
great family, but was a gieat piece of insolence in one as 
yet undistinguished, and without title or means for mak- 
ing any such display In a dramatic contest, the play he 
paid foi won the prwe, wdiich was then a matter that ex- 
cited much emulation , he put up a tablet in i ccord of it, 
with the inscnption “ Themistocles of Phreairhi was at 
the charge of it, Phrynichus made it, Adimantus was 
archon ” He w'as well liked by the common people, would 
salute eveiy particulai citizen by his own name, and always 
show himself a just judge in questions of business between 
private men , he said to Simonides, the poet of Ceos, who 
desired something of him, wdien he was commander of the 
army, that was not leasonable, “ Simonides, you would be 
no good poet if you wrote false measure, noi should I be a 
good magistrate if foi favoi I made false law ” And at 
anothei time, laughing at Simonides, he said, that he was 
a man of little judgment to speak against the Coiinthians, 
who were inhabitants of a great city, and to have his own 
picture drawn so often, having so ill-looking a face 

Gradually growmg to be gieat, and winning the favor of 
the people, he at last gained the day with his faction ovei 
that of Anstides, and procured his banishment by ostra- 
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cism When the king of l^erbia was now advancing against 
Greece, and the Athenians were in consultation who should 
be geiieial, and many withdrew themselves of then onn 
accord, being terrified with the gieainess of the^ dangci, 
there was one Epicydes, a populai speakei, son to Eupheini- 
des, a man of an eloquent tongue, hut ota faint heart, and a 
slave to riches, who was desirous of the command, and -a as 
looked upon to be m a fan way to cairy it by the number 
of votes; but Themistocles, feaiing that, if the command 
should fall into such hands, all would he lost, bought off Epi- 
cydes and his pretensions, it is said, for a sum of money. 

When the king of Persia sent inessengei s into Greece, 
with an interpreter, to demand earth and water, as an ac- 
knowledgment of sub 3 ection, Themistocles, by the consent 
of the people, seized upon the inteipieter, and iiut linn to 
death, for presuming to publish the haihaiiaii orders and 
decrees m the Gieek language , this is one of the actions 
he is commended for, as also for what he did to Aithmius 
of Zelea, who brought gold fioiu the king of Peisia to cor- 
rupt the Greeks, and was, by an oidei fioni Themistocles, 
degraded and disfiancliised, he and his cliildren and his 
posterity, but that which most of all redounded to his 
credit was, that he put an dnd to all the civil wars of Greece, 
composed their differences, and ipeisuaded them to lay aside 
all enmity during the wai with tire Persians , and in this 
great work, Chileus the Ai cadi an was, it is said, of great 
assistance to him 

Having taken upon himself tire command of the Athenian 
forces, he immediately endeavored to persuade the citizens 
to leave the city, and to embaik upon then galleys, and 
meet with the Persians at a great distance from Greece , 
hut many being against this, he led a large force, togetbei 
with the Lacedsemomans, into Tempe, that in this pass 
they might maintain the safety of Thessaly, which had not 
as yet declared for the king, but when they returned 
without perfoiramg anything, and it was known thaj; not 
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oul}' the Thessaliaiib, but nil as fai ns BcKotin, was going 
o\ei to Xeixes, then the Athenians more willingly heaik- 
ened to the advice of Theniistocles to fight by sea, and sent 
him with a fleet to guard the stiaits of Aiteinisium 
"WTien the contingents met heie, the Gieeks would have 
the Lacedannonians to command, and Euiybiades to be 
their^admiial, but the Athenians, who suipassed all the 
rest togethei m number of vessels, would not submit to 
come aftei any otliei, till Themistocles, peiceiving thedan- 
gei of this contest, yielded Ins own command to Eury- 
biades, and got the Athenians to submit, extenuating the 
loss by peisuadmg them, that if m this wai they behaved 
themselves like men, he would answei foi it aftei that, 
that the Greelcs, of then own will, would submit to their 
command And by this model ation of his, it is evident 
that he was the chief means of the deliverance of Greece, 
and gamed the Athenians the gloiy of alike surpassing 
then enemies in valoi, and then confederates m w'lsdom 
As soon as the Persian ainiada ai lived at Aphetse, Euiy- 
biades was astonished to see such a vast numbei of vessels 
before him, and being infoimed that two bundled moie 
■weie sailing lound behind the island of Sciathus, he imme- 
diately determined to retn e fai ther into Greece, and to sail 
back into some pait of Peloponnesus, wdieie then land ai my 
and their fleet might join, for he looked upon the Persian 
forces to be altogethei unassailable by sea But the 
Eubceans, fearing that the Gieeks would foisake them, and 
leave them to the meicy of the enemy, sent Pelagon to con- 
fer piivately with Themistocles, taking with him a good 
sum of money, wdnch, as Heiodotus lepoits, he accepted 
and gave to Euiybiades In this affair none of his own 
count! yinen opposed him so much as Aichiteles, captain of 
the sacied galley, who, having no money to supply Ins sea- 
men, i\ as eagei to go home , but Themistocles so incensed 
fbe Athenians against him, that they set upon him and left 
him not so much as his suppei, at which Arclnteles was 
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much sui prised, and took it very iU ; hut Thelnlstocles im- 
mediately sent him in a chest a service of provisions, and 
at the bottom of it a talent of silver, desii ing him to sup 
to-night, and to-raoriow provided for his seamen ; if not, 
he would report it among the Athenians that he had re- 
ceived money from the enemy So Phanias the Lesbian 
tells the story 

Though the fights between the Greeks and Persians in 
the straits of Euboea were not so important as to make any 
final decision of the war, yet the experience which the 
Greeks obtained in them was of great advantage ; foi thus, 
by actual trial and in real danger, they found out that 
neither number of ships, nor riches and ornaments, nor 
boasting shouts, nor baibarous songs of victory, were any 
vay terrible to men that knew how to fight, and were 
resolved to come hand to hand with their enemies, these- 
things they were to despise, and to come up close and 
grapple with their foes This Pindar appears to have 
seen, and says justly enough of the fight at Artemisium, 


There the sons of Athens set 

The stone that freedom stands on yet 

For the first step towards victory undouttedly is to gam 

“ Eutoea, beyond the city of 

'rder Phi t t r “ formerly was 

to Diana 'i ’iTi! 'V dedicated 

wl^ra ’ about it, around 

them wrth youi hand they send 'f 

color of saffron On ’one of these niUarf ft 

engraved. Pihars these veises are 

'With numerous tnboc , 
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There is a pl.ice still to he seen upon this shoie, wheie, in 
the middle of a great heap of sand, they take out fioin the 
bottom a daik powdei like ashes, oi something that has 
passed thefiie, and heie, it is supposed, the shipwiecks 
and bodies of the dead ivcic burnt 
But ■when news came fiom Theimopyla; toAitemisium 
informing them that king Leonidas ivas slain, and that 
Xeixes had made himself mastei of all the passages by 
land, they letuined back to the intciioi of Greece, the 
Athenians having the command of the leai, the place of 
onoi and dangei, and much cl.ited by ivhat had been done 
As Themistocles sailed along the coasts, he took notice 
of the haibois and fit places foi the enemy’s ships to come 
to land at, and engr.ived laige letteis in such stones as he 
ound there bj’’ chance, as also in otheis which he set up on 
purpose neai to the landing-places, 01 wheie they were to 
^ater , m which inscriptions he called upon the lonians to 
orsake the Jledes, if it weie possible, and come ovei to 
e Gieeks, who weio then piopei foundeis and fatheis, 
and were now hayaiding all foi then libeities , but, if this 
Muld not be done, at any riate to impede and distuib the 
eisians in all engagements lie hoped that these writ- 
ings would pievail with the lonians to revolt, oi laise some 
rwble by making then fidelity doubtful to the Persians 
Aow, though Xeixes had already passed through Dons 
and invaded the counti y of Pliocis, and was binning and 
estroying the cities of the Pliocians, yet the Gieeks sent 
em no relief, and, though the Athenians earnestly de- 
sired them to meet the Persians in Boeotia^ before they 
could come into Attica, as they themselves had come for- 
ward by sea at Artemisium, they gave no ear to tlieii re- 
quest, being wholly intent upon IPeloponnesus, and resolved 
to gather all then forces together within the Isthmus, and 
to build a wall fiom sea to sea in that nan ow neck of land, 
so that the Athenians were enraged to see themselves be- 
trayed, and at the same time afflicted and dejected at their 
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own destitution. For to fight alone against siicli a numer- 
ous army was to no purpose, and the only expedient now 
left them was to leave their city and cling to their ships; 
which the people were very unwilling to submit to, imagin- 
ing that it would signify little now to gam a victoiy, and 
not understanding how there could he deliverance any 
longer after they had once forsal^en the temples of their 
gods and exposed the tombs and monuments of their 
ancestors to the fuiy of their enemies 
Themistocles, being at a loss, and not able to diaw the 


people over to his opinion b}^ any human leason, set his 
machines to work, as m a theatre, and emploj^ed prodigies 
and oracles The serpent of Minerva, kept in the inner part 
of her temple, disappeared, the piiests gave it out to the 
people that the offerings which were set for it were found 


untouched, and declared, by the suggestion of Themistoeles, 
that the goddess had left the city, and taken her flight be- 
fore them towards the sea And he often uiged them with 
the oracle which bade them trust to walls of wood, showing 
them that walls of wood could signify nothing else but 
ships ; and that the island of Salamis was termed m it, not 
miserable or unhappy, but had the epithet of divine, for 
tiiat it should one day be associated with a great good 
Greeks At length his opinion prevailed, 
and he obtained a decree that the city should be committed 

Avbn 3 ^ Minerva, « queen of Athens , ” that they 

each shoM should embark, and that 

slaves wheve he co“Thrr f 

o£ the Athemans removed theifparentr® ‘ 

to Timzen, where thev w»™ wives, and children 

by the Triremes :t::rssraT 

maintained at the public oharl! h 

two obols to every one anrli ^ ^ <3aily payment of 

to gather fruit where thP^ given to the childien 

to instruct them Tinci ^ schoolmasters paid 

’ vote was proposed by Klcagoias. 
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There was no public ti easui e at that time in Athens , hut 
the council of Areopagus, as Aiistotle says, distributed to 
eveiy one that seived eight diachmas, which was a gi eat 
help to the manning of the fleet, but Clidemus asciibes this 
also to the ait of Themistocles When the Athenians u ere 
on then v,ny douii to the liavcii of PiicCus, the shield with 
the head of Medusa uas missing, and he, undei the pretext 
of seaiching foi it, lansacked all plaees, and found among 
then goods considerable sums of money concealed, whicb 
he applied to the public use , and u ith this the soldiers and 
seamen wmie well provided for then voyage 

When the vhole city of Athens were going on board, it 
afforded a spectacle worthy of pity alike and admiration, 
to see them thus send ,iway then fatheis and clnldien be- 
fore them, and, unmoved with then cues and teais, passed 
over into the island But that which stiired compassion 
most of all was, that many old men, by reason of then great 
age, were left behind, and even the tame domestic animals 
Could not be seen without some pity, running about the 
town and howling, as desnous to be earned along with 
then masters that had kept them , among which it is re- 
ported that Xantlnppus, the father of Pericles, had a dog 
that would not endui e to stay behind, but leaped into the 
sea, and swam along by the galley’s side till he came to 
the island of &alamis, where he fainted away and died, and 
^at spot in the island, winch is still called the Dog’s 
Grave, is said to he his 

Among the great actions of Themistocles at tins crisis, 
re recall of Aristides was not the least, for, before the war, 
e had been ostracized by the paity which Themistocles 
leaded, and was in banishment , hut now, perceiving that 
le people regretted Ins absence, and were feaiful that he 
might go over to the Persians to revenge himself, and 
t erehy mm the affans of Gieece, Themistocles pioposed 
a ecree that those who were banished foi a tune might 
leturn again, to give assistance by word and deed 
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to the cause of Greece with the rest of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Eurybiacles, by reason of the greatness of Spaita, was 
admiral of the Greek fleet, but yet was faint-hearted in time 
of danger, and willing to weigh anchor and set sail for the 
isthmus of Corinth, near which the land army lay en- 
camped, which Themistocles resisted, and this was the 


occasion of the well-known words, when Euryhiades, to 
check his impatience, told him that at the Olympic games 
they that start up before the rest are lashed j “ And they,” 
replied Themistocles, “ that are left behmd are not crowned ” 
Again, Euryhiades lifting up his staff as if he were gomg 
to strike, Themistocles said, “ Strike if you will, but hear , ” 
Euiybiades, wondeimg much at his modeiation, desired 
him to speak, and Themistocles now brought him to a bet- 
tei understanding And when one who stood by him told 
im that it did not become those who had neither city nor 
house to lose, to persuade otheis to relinquish their habita- 
rpnU countiies, Themistocles gave this 

base fpll. 

late?t 0^1 r our city is the 

wluch are hf fTf’ of f^o hundred galleys, 

aivlv ?r, you please , but if you luu 

auay and betray us, as you did once before the Preeks 

These 6xpiession5^o£™,,emBtoe?e^’ lost." 

pectthatif heietreatedthe Afh Euryhiades sus- 

When one omeh:: CTT '‘T 

“ Eavc you anythino- to sav of ^ ^ oppose him, he said^ 

fish? you have a svmrd hnf T’ 
while Themistocles was tlmc.^° heart” Some say that 
deck, an ovl vas seen flvmn- v ^P^^hing things upon the 
vhich came and sate unon ""vi . ® of the fleet, 

happy o.en ,o fa, ^-posedlel:Lrj’«s‘!." 
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Vice, that they presently piepaied to fight Yet, vhen the 
enemy’s fleet vas aimed at the ha\en of Plialeruin, upon 
the coast of Attica, and ■with the iniinhei of their ships 
concealed all the shoic, and when they saw the king him- 
self in person come down wnth Ins land aiiny to the sea- 
side, with all his forces united, then the good counsel of 
Themistocles w as soon forgotten, and the Peloponnesians 
cast then ejes again towards the isthmus, and took it veiy 
ill if any one spoke against then letuining home , and, re- 
solving to depait that night, the pilots had ordei wdiat 
course to steei 

Themistocles, m great distress that the Greeks should 
retire, and lose the advantage of the narrow seas and strait 
passage, and slip home eveiy one to liis own city, consid- 
ered with himself, and contrived that stratagem that was 
earned out by Sicinnus This SicinnuS w as a Persian cap- 
tive, hut a great lover of Themistocles, and the .ittendant 
of his children Upon this occasion, he sent him privately 
to Xerxes, commanding him to tell the king, that Themis- 
tocles, the admiral of the Athenians, having espoused his 
interest, wished to he the first to infoini him that the 
Greeks were ready to make then escape, and that he coun- 
selled him to hinder their flight, to set upon them while 
they were in this confusion and at a distance fiom their 
land army, and hereby destroy all then forces by sea 
Xerxes was veiy joyful at this message, and received it as 
from one who wished him all that was good, and immedi- 
ately issued instructions to the commanders of his ships, 
that they should instantly set out with two hundred gal- 
leys to encompass all the islands, and enclose all thestiaits 
and passages, that none of the Greeks might escape, and 
that they should after wards follow with the rest of their 
fleet at leisure This being done, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, was the hist man that perceived it, and went 
to the tent of Themistocles, not out of any fiiendship, foi 
he had been formerly bamshed by his means, as has been 
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related, but to inform him how they wore cncompn^^sccl by 
their enemies Themistocles, Ijnoumg the geneiosity of 
Aristides, and much struck bj’- his Msit at tlint time, im- 
parted to him all that he had tiaiisactcd b}’’ Sicinniis, and 
entreated him that, as he would be more readily helic\ed 
among the Greeks, he would make use of his credit io help 
to induce them to stay and figlit their enemies in the nar- 


row seas Aristides applauded Tliemistocles, and ueiit to 
the other commanders and captains of the galleys, and en- 
comaged them to engage ; yet they did not perfectly assent 
to him, till a galley of Tenos, which deserted from the Per- 
sians, of which Pan^tius was commander, came in, while 
ey were still doubting, and confirmed the news that all 
the straits and passages were beset ; and then their i age and 
ury, as well as their necessity, provolced them all to fight 
s soon as it was day, Xerxes placed himself higli up, to 
ew his fleet, and how it was set in order Phanodemns 
says, he sat upon a promontory above the temple of Her- 
T coast of Attica is sepaiated fiom the 

^ channel, but Acestodoius wiites, that 

are ealwi tr.* of Megara, upon those liills which 

mLv of goW. "Oth 

done in the flgM 

sacrifice, close to the 
him Sle ’^■•onght to 

olothmc and troM "’“f dressed in ornamented 

Euphrantides saw them and i 

time the fire blazed out fi ^^at at the same 

than ordinary flame and « offerings with a more 

^as an intimation ’of a f^^^ ®^^eezed on the right, which 
tocles by the hand and h he took Themis- 

yonng men for sacrifice i consecrate the three 

for victoiy to Bacchus them up with piayerS 

' Bevonrer, so should the Greeks 
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not only save themselves, hnt also obtain victoiy Tliemis- 
tocles vas much distmbed at this strange and tenible 
prophecy, but the common people, vdio, in any difficult 
crisis and gieat evigency, evei look foi relief lathei to 
strange and extravagant than to reasonable means, calling 
upon Bacchus vith one voice, led the captives to the altai^ 
and compelled the execution of the saciifice as the prophet 
had commanded This is reported by Phanias the Lesbian, 
a pbilosopliei well lead in bistcij' 

The numbei of the enemy’s ships the poet yEschylus 
gives in his tiagedy called the Persians, as on his certain 
knowledge, in the following voids — 

Xcncos, 1 know, did Into bnttlo load 

Ono thousand ships , of more than usual spood 

Sea on and two hundred So it Is agreed 

The Athenians had a bundled and eighty , in eveiy ship 
eighteen men fought upon the deck, four of whom were 
aicheis and the rest men at aims 
As Themistocles had fixed upon the most advantageous 
place, BO, with no less sagacity, he chose the best time of 
fighting , for he would not run the prows of his galleys 
against the Peisians, noi begin the fight till the time of 
day was come, when there regularly blows in a fresh 
breeze from the open sea, and brings in with it a strong 
swell mto the channel , which was no inconvenience to the 
Greek ships, which weie low-built, and little above the 
water, but did much huit to the Peisians, which had high 
sterns and lofty decks, and weie heavy and cumbrous m 
their movements, as it presented them broadside to the 
quick charges of the Greeks, who kept their eyes upon the 
motions of Themistocles, as their best example, and more 
particularly because, opposed to his ship, Ariamenes, ad- 
miral to Xerxes, a brave man, and by far the best anfl. 
worthiest of the king’s brothers, was seen throwing darts 
and shooting arrows from his huge galley, as from the 
vails of a castle Aminias the Decelean and Sosicles the 
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Pedian, wTio sailed in the same vessel, upon the ships meet- 
ing stem to stem, and transfixing each the other with their 
brazen prows, so that they weie fastened together, when 
Ariamenes attempted to hoard theirs, ran at him with their 
pikes, and thrust him into the sea ; his body, as it floated 
amongst other shipwrecks, was known to Artemisia, and 
carried to Xerxes 

It is reported that, in the middle of the fight, a great 
flame rose into the an above the city of Eleusis, and that 
sounds and voices were heaid through all the Thriasian 
plain, as far as the sea, sounding like a number of men 
accompanymg and escoitmg the mystic lacchus, and that a 
mist seemed to form and rise from the place from whence 
the sounds came, and, passing foiward, fell upon the gal- 
leys Others believed that they saw apparitions, m the 
shape of armed men, reaching out their hands fiom the 
island of ^gma before the Grecian galleys , and supposed 
they weie the ^acidse, whom they had invoked to their 
aid before the battle The fiist man that took a ship was 
Lycomedes the Athenian, captam of a galley, who cut down 
i s ensign, and dedicated it to Apollo the Lauiel-ci owned. 

n as the Persians fought m a nairow aim of the sea, 
and could brmg but part of their fleet to fight, and fell foul 
of one another, the Greeks thus equalled them m strength, 

evening forced them back, 
o itamed, as says Simonides, that noble and famous 

amongst the Greeks nor barba- 

bTthrmmtvnl^ 

by the wisdoni of all who fought, but 

Them.stocles 

attempted, hy casting ill-fortune, 

the sea, to stop un tlfp^n 

vhich he might llad his ^ 

Salamis. land-forces over mto the island of 

tocles, being desuous to tiy the opinion of Aris- 
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tides, told him tli.it he jiioposcd to set sail for the Helles- 
pont, to break the budge of ships, so as to shut up, he said, 
Asia a prisoner Mithin Em ope, but Aiistides, disliking the 
design, said “ We h,i\ c hithei to foiiglit m itli an enemy uho 
iias legaided little else but his pleasino and luxuiy , but if 
we shut him up within Gieece, .and diive liiiii to necessity, 
he that IS mastei of such great foices will no longei sit 
qiiietlj with an umbiclla of gold oaci Ins head, looking 
upon the fight foi his ple.asuie, but in such a sti.aitwall 
•ittenipt all things, he will be lesoliite and appe.ai himself 
in person upon all occasions, he wall soon collect his 
errois, and supply what he h.is foimeily omitted thiough 
remissiiess, and will be bettei advised in all things 
Therefore, it is nowajs oui inleiest, Themistocles,” he 
said, “to tike .iwaj the budge that is already made, but 
rather to build anothei, if it weie possible that he might 
make liis retie it with the moio expedition” To which 
Themistocles aiisw'eicd “If this be lequisite, w’e must 
immediatelj use all diligence, ait, .and indnstiy, to iid our- 
selves of him as soon as in.ij be , ” and to this puipose he 
found out among the captives one of the Icing of Persia’s 
eunuchs, named Ai naccs, w horn he sent to the king, to 
infoi m him tliat the Gieeks, being now victoiious by sea, 
had decieed to sail to the Hellespont, wdieie the boats 
weie fastened togethei , and destroy the budge, but that 
Themistocles, being conceined foi the king, revealed this 
to him, that he might hasten towaids the Asiatic seas, 
and pass ovei into his owai dominions , and m the mean 
time would cause delays .and hinder the confederates from 
pursuing him Xerxes no soonei heard this, but, being 
very much teriified, he inoceeded to retieat out of Gieece 
with all speed The piudence of Themistocles and Aiis- 
tides in this w.vs afteiw.aids moie fully understood at the 
battle of Plat£B.i, wheie Mardommus, with a very small 
fraction of the foi ces of Xei-xes, put the Greeks in danger 
of losing all 
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Herodotus wiites, that of all the cities of Greece, ^Egiua 
was held to have pertoimed the best service iii the wai , 
while all single men yielded to Themistocles, though, out of 
envy, unwillingly , and when they returned to the entrance 
of Peloponnesus, where the seveial commanders delivered 
their suffrages at the altar, to deteimme who w'as most 
worthy, every one gave the first vote for himself and the 
second for Themistocles The Lacedsemonians carried him 
with them to Sparta, wheie, giving the lewaids of valor to 
Eurybiades, and of wisdom and conduct to Themistocles, 
they crowned him with olive, pi esented him with the best 
chariot in the city, and sent three hundred young men to 
accompany him to the confines of then country. And at 
the next Olympic games, when Themistocles entered the 
course, the spectators took no farther notice of those who 
were contesting the prizes, but spent the w'^hole day m 
lookmg upon him, showing him to the strangers, admiring 
him, and applauding him by clapping their hands, and 
other expressions of ]oy, so that he himself, much gratified, 
confessed to his friends that he then reaped the fruit of all 
his labors for the Greeks 


He was, indeed, by nature, a great lover of honor, as is 
ewdent from the anecdotes lecoided of him When chosen 
admiral by the Athenians, he would not quite conclude 
any single mattei of business, eithei public oi piivate, but 
deferred all till the day they were to set sail, that, by 
haJi^ ^ great quantity of business, all at once, and 

make 

bod^L casrun ? P^^er Viewing the dead 

laces of G-old abmn peiceived bracelets and neck- 

to a friend that followerL^^^^^^ showing them 

things, for you are nni mi ^ “ Take you these 

Ptates, a handsome younKmr‘°f'l^ 

hut now ni Ins glory oouftedT ’ formerly avoided, 

taught ua both a lesson"^ young man, has 

He said that the Athenians did 
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hot honor Inm oi .idnure him, hut made, Ub it \vere, a sort 
of ■plane tree of him, shellcied theinbelvcs under him in 
had •\\eathci, and as soon as it mus line, plucked hib leaves 
and cut his hranclicb When the Seiiphi.in told him that 
he had not obtained this honoi hy himself, hut by the 
greatness of the citj, he replied, “You speak truth, I 
should iic\ci Ihue been famous if I had been of Seiiphus , 
1101 jou, had jou been of Athens” When aiiotliei of the 
gencrais, vho thought he had peifoiined considerable 
ser\ice for the Atlieiiiaiis, boastmgly compaied his actions 
Mith those of Theinistocles, he told him that once upon a 
time the Day aftei the Festival found fault ivitli the Fes- 
tival “On jou theie is nothing but huiiy and trouble and 
picparation, but, Mhen 1 come, eveiybody sits down quietly 
and enjoys himself,” which the Festnal admitted was 
true, but “if I had not come Hist, you Mould not have 
come at all” “Eien so,” he said, “if Tlieimstocles had 
not come before, vheie had you been noiv’” Laughing 
at Ins own sou, w'ho got his molhei, and, by his mother’s 
means, his father also, to indulge him, he told him that he 
had the most iiow'ei of aiij one in Greece “For the Athe- 
nians command the lest of Gieece, I command the Athe- 
nians, youi mother commands me, and you command youi 
mother ” Loving to be singuLir m all things, w'heii he 
had land to sell, he oideied the crier to give notice that 
there weie good neighbors near it Of twm who in.ide love 
to his daughter, he piefeired the man of worth to the one 
who was rich, saying he desired a m.ur without riches, 
rather than riches without a man Such was the character 
of his saymgs 

After these things, he began to rebuild and fortify the 
city of Athens, bribing, as Theopompus lepoi ts, the Lacedse- 
moman ephois not to be against it, but, as most relate it, 
overreaching and deceiving them Foi, undei the pretext 
of an embassy, he went to Sparta, whereupon the Lacedse- 
monians charging him with lebuildmg the walls, and Poh- 
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arclius coming oupuipose fiom iligina to denounce it, be 
denied tlie fact, bidding tliein to send peoide to Athens to 
see whether it weie so or no ; by which delay lie got time 
for the building of the wall, and also placed these ambassa- 
dors in the hands of his countrymen as hostages for him ; 
and so, when the Lacedsemonians knew the truth, they did 
him no hurt, but, suppressing all display of their anger for 
the present, sent him away 

'Rext he proceeded to establish the harbor of Piraus, 


observmg the great natural advantages of the locality, and 
desirous to unite the whole city with the sea, and to reverse, 
in a manner, the policy of ancient Athenian kings, who, en- 
deavoring to withdraw their subjects from the sea, and to ac- 
custom them to live, not by sailing about, but by planting 
and tilling the earth, spread the story of the dispute between 
Minerva and iSTeptune for the sovereignty of Athens, in 
which Minerva, by producmg to the judges ah olive-tree, 
was deelaied to have won , whereas Themistocles did not 
only knead up, as Aristophanes says, the port and the city 
into one, but made the city absolutely the dependant and the 
a junct of the poit, and the land of the sea, which increased 
e power and confidence of the people against the nobility ; 
the authority commg into the hands of sailors and boat- 
swains and pilots Thus it was one of the orders of the 
thirty tyrants, that the hustings in the assembly, which 
had faced towards the sea, should he turned round towards 

and that the farm- 

Themistoeles, however formtlT! f ! oligarchy, 
a view to naval supremLv 

Xerxes, when the Gieoian ’flp»r’ “l^Parture of 

where they wontered, Themisteni at Pagasie, 

the people of Athens, 101^^?^.^ 

perform something thaf- w ^ design to 

teiesis and safetv buf ^ greatly to their m- 

as of such a nature, that it could 
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not be made generally public The Athenians oidered him 
to impart it to Aristides onlj’’ , and, if he appioved of it, to 
put it in practice And when Themistocles had di&coveied 
to him that his design was to burn the Gi ecian fleet in the 
haven of Pagasse, Aiistides, coming out to the people, gave 
this report of the stratagem conti ived by Themistocles, that' 
no proposal could be more politic, or more dishonorable , 
on which the Athenians commanded Themistocles to think 
no farther of it 

When the Lacedsemonians pioposed, at the general coun- 
cil of the Amphictyonians, that the lepresentatives of those 
cities which were not m the league, nor had fought against 
the Persians, should be excluded, Themistocles, fearing 
that the Thessalians, with those of Thebes, Aigos, and 
others, being thrown out of the council, the Lacedsemonians 
would become wholly masteis of the votes, and do what 
they pleased, supported the deputies of the cities, and pre- 
vailed with the members then sitting to alter their opinion 
in this point, shoiving them that there weie but one-and- 
thirty cities Avhich had partaken in the Avar, and that most 
of these, also, weie very small , how intolerable would it 
be, if the rest of Greece should be excluded, and the general 
council should come to be ruled by tAvo oi thiee great 
cities By this, chiefly, he mcurred the displeasuie of the 
Lacedsemonians, whose honois and favors were now shoun 
to Cimon, Avith a vieiv to making him the opponent of the 
state policy of Themistocles 

He was also buidensome to the confederates, sailing 
about the islands and collecting money from them Hero- 
dotus says, that, requirmg money of those of the island of 
Andros, he told them that he had brought Avitli him two 
goddesses. Persuasion and Foice, and they answered him 
that they had also two gieat goddesses, which prohibited 
them from giving him any money, Povei ty and Impossi- 
bility Timocreon, tlie Rhodian poet, i epi ehendt. him some- 
\Aliat bitterly foi being wrought upon l>y money to let some 
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who were banished leturn, while abandoning himself, who 
was his guest and friend The verses are these : — 

Pausamas you may praise, and Xanthippus ho bo for, 

Por Leutychidas, a third , Anstides, I proclaim, 

Prom the sacred Athens came. 

The one true man of all, for Thomistocles Latonn doth abhor, 

The liar, tiaitor, cheat, who, to gain his filthy pay, 

Timocreon, his friend, neglected to restore 
To his native Pihodian shore , 

Three silver talents took, and departed (curses vnth him) on his way, 

Pestonng people here, expelling there, and killing hero, 

Pilhng evermore his purse and at the Isthmus gave a treat. 

To be laughed at, of cold meat. 

Which they ate, and prayed the gods some one else might give the feast 
another year 


But after the sentence and banishment of Themistocles, 
Timocreon leviles him yet more immoderately and wildly 
in a poem which begins thus 


Unto all the Greeks repair, 

0 Muse, and tell these verses there, 

As IS fitting and is fair 

The story is, that it was xmt to the question whether Ti- 

sidmg with the Persians, 
and Themistocles gave his vote against him So when 

intriguing with the Medes, 
I imocreon made these lines upon him 

So now Timocreon, indeed is nnf ^ ^ r 
There are eome knaves beJes nw rs 
But other foxes have lost tails 1 

When the citizens of Athpr>« Uo 

those who traduced and ip ^ ^viUingly to 

vnth somewhat obno^ou. was forced, 

of the great servicesTmrad 
were offended yvitb him whefhf 

celvmg benefits often iiom weaiy with re- 

bimself more odious And h ^ person, so rendeiing 

by building a temple tp Ti, ^ more pi ovoked the people 

^ to VNoth the epithet of insto- 
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bule, or Diana of Best Counsel, intimating tlierebj, thathe 
bad given the best counsel, not only to the Athenians, but 
to all Greece lie built this temple near his own house, in 
the district called ^lelite, wheie now the public officers 
carry out the bodies of such as aie executed, and throw the 
halteis and clothes of those that aie strangled or other- 
wise put to death Theie is to this day a small figure of 
Themistocles in the temple of Diana of Best Counsel, which 
represents him toibe a peison not only of a noble mind, but 
also of a most heioic aspect At length the Athenians 
banished him, making use of the ostiacism to humble his 
eminence and authority, as they ordinal ily did with all 
whom they thought too powerful, or, by their greatness, 
disproportionable to the equality thought requisite in a 
populai government For the ostiacism was instituted, 
not so much to punish the offendei, as to mitigate and 
pacify the violence of the envious, who delighted to humble 
eminent men, and who, by fixing this disgi ace upon them, 
might vent some pait of then i an cor 
Themistocles being bamshecr from Athens, while he 
stayed at Aigos the detection of Pausanias happened, which 
gave such advantage to his enemies, that Leobotes of 
Agraule, son of Alcmseon, indicted him of treason, the 
Spaitans supporting him m the accusation 
When Pausanias went about this tieasonable design, he 
concealed it at first fiom Themistocles, though he were his 
intimate friend, but when he saw him expelled out of the 
commonwealth, and how impatiently he took his banish- 
ment, he ventured to communicate it to him, and desired 
his assistance, showing him the king of Persia’s letters, and 
exasperating him against the Greeks, as a villanous, un- 
grateful people Howevei, Themistocles immediately re- 
3ected the proposals of Pausanias, and wholly refused to be 
a party m the enterprise, though he never revealed his 
communications, nor disclosed the conspiracy to any man, 
either hoping that Pausanias would desist from his inten- 
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tions, or expecting that so inconsidei ate an attempt after 
such chimerical objects would he discovered hy other 
means. 

After that Pausamas was xmi to death, letteis and wiit- 
lugs being found concerning this matter, which lendeied 
Themistocles suspected, the Lacedeemonians wei e clamorous 
against him, and his enemies among the .Vthenians accused 
him ; when, being absent from Athens, he made his defence 
by letters, especially against the points that had been jne- 
viously alleged against him In answer to the malicious 
detractions of his enemies, he meiely wiote to the citizens, 
urging that he who was always ambitious to govern, and 
not of a character or a disposition to seive, would never 
sell himself and his countiy into slavery to a barbarous and 
hostile nation 


Notwithstanding this, the people, being persuaded hy his 
accusers, sent officers to take him and bring him away to 
he tried before a council of the Greeks, but, having timely 
notice of rt, he passed oyer into the island of Corcyra, 
where the state was under obligations to him ; for, being 
chosen as arbitrator in a difference between them and the 
Corinthians, he decided the contioversy by oidermg the 
Corinthians to pay down twenty talents, and declaring the 
town and island of Leucas a ^oint colony from both cities. 
From thence he fled into Epirus, and, the Athenians and 
Lacedeemonians still pursumg him, he threw himself upon 
chances oJ safety that seetnecf all hut desperate Foi he 
fnrmri Admetus, king of the Molossiaiis, 'srho had 

Th^m Athenians, when 

J- ilSmiStOGlCS ITX tliP liPirTTi-f- T f '-T T /J 

heendisdainfullyused and in^ if I'r authority, and had 
aimearnlfiin i^^^^tod hy him, and had let it 

would take his rerenge lay hold of him, he 

tocles, fearing the recLt hit i” misfortune, Themis- 
Citizens more than the 

himseli at his mercy and h of ^mg, put 

became au humble suppliant to 
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Admetus, aftei a peculiar maniiei, different fxom the custom 
o[ other countries For taking the king’s son, ivho ivas 
then a child, in his ai ms, he laid himself douni at his hearth, 
this being the most sacicd and onlj"^ mannei of supplication 
among the Jlolossians, r\liich uas not to be refused And 
some s.vj that his u ife, Plithia, intimated to Theinistocles 
this uay of petitioning, and placed hei j'oiing son with him 
before the hearth , others, that king Admetus, that he 
might be undei a religious obligation not to deliver him 
up to his puisueis, prepared and enacted uith him a sort 
of stage-play 'to this effect At this time, Epicrates of 
Acharnaj privately conveyed his uife and children out of 
Athens, and sent them hither, foi winch .iftei wards Cimon 
condemned him and put him to death , as Stesimbrotus re- 
ports, and yet somehorv, either foi getting tins himself, or 
making Theraistocles to be little mindful of it, says pres- 
ently that he sailed into Sicily, and desired in marriage 
the daughter of Ilieio, tyrant of Syracuse, promismg to 
bring the Greeks under Ins power, and, on Hiero re- 
fusing him, departed thence into Asia, but this is not 
probable 

For Theophrastus wiites, in his work on Monarchy, that 
when Hiero sent race-hoises to the Olympian games, and 
elected a pavilion sumptuously furnished, Themistocles 
made an oration to the Gieeks, mcitmg them to pull down 
the tyrant’s tent, and not to suffer his horses to run 
Thucydides says, that, passing over land to the HSgsean 
Sea, he took ship at Pydna m the bay Theime, not being 
known to any one m the ship, till, being teriified to seethe 
vessel diiven by the winds near to Naxos, which was then 
besieged by the Athenians, he made himself known to the 
master and pilot, and partly entreating them, partly 
threatening that if they went on shore he would accuse 
them, and make the Athenians to believe that they did not 
take him in out of ignorance, but that he had corrupted 
them with money from the beginning, he compelled then\ 
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to bear off and stand out to sea, and sail forward towards 
the coast of Asia. 

A great pait of his estate was privately conveyed away 
hy his fi lends, and sent after him hy sea into Asia ; 
besides which, there Was discovered and confiscated to the 
value of fourscore talents, as Theoxihrastus writes ; Theo- 
pompus says an hundred ; though Themistocles was never 
worth three talents before he was concerned in public 
affairs 

When he arrived at Cyme, and understood that all along 
the coast there were many laid wait for him, and partic- 
ularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus (for the game was worth 
the huntmg for such as were thankful to make money by 
any means, the king of Persia having offered by public 
pioclamation two hundred talents to him that should take 
him), he fied to .Egse, a small city of the Bohans, w'here 
no one knew him but only his host iSTicogenes, who was 
the richest man m >iEolia, and well known to the great men 
of Inner Asia While Themistocles lay hid for some days 
m his house, one night, after a sacrifice and supper ensu- 
ing, Olbius, the attendant upon Kicogenes’s children, fell 
into a sort of frenzy and fit of inspiration, and cried out m 
verse, — 

Kaglit sliall speak, and mglit instruct thee. 

By tko voice of rngtit conduct thee 


After this, Themistocles, going to bed, dreamed that he saw 
a snake coil itself up upon his belly, and so creep to his 
neck ; then, as soon as it touched his face, it turned into an 
eagle, which spiead its wings over him, and took him up 
an ew an ay with him a gieat distance, then there ap- 
peared a herald s golden wand, and upon this at last it set 

after infinite terror and disturbance. 

then, the 

^ebinuous about thek we™ ^ f . 

women, not only then wives, hut 
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also their bought slaves and concubines, u horn they keep 
so strictly that no one evei sees them .ihioad, they spend 
then lives shut up uithin doois, iind, uhen they take a 
30uiney, are earned in close tents, cm tamed in on all sides, 
and set upon a v agon Such a tiavelling caiiiage being 
prepared foi Thennstocles, they hid him in it, and earned 
him on his ]omney, and told those uliom they met oi 
spoke with upon the load that they ueie conveying a 
young Greek voman out of Ionia to a nobleman at court 

Thucydides and Chaionof Lampsacus say that Xeives was 
dead, and that Themistocles had an mteuiew with his son , 
hut Ephorus, Dmon, Clitaielms, Ileiaelides, and many 
others, write that he came to Xei \cs The chi onological 
tables better agree v ilh the account of Thucydides, and 
yet neithei can their statements be said to be q^uite set 
at lest 

When Thennstocles was come to the ciitical point, he ap- 
plied himself first to Artabanus, conimandei of a thousand 
men, telling him that he was a Gieek, and desiied to speak 
with the king about important attaiis conceining which the 
king was extremely solicitous Artabanus answeied him 
“ O stranger, the laws of men are differ ent, and one thing is 
honoiable to one man, and to otheis anothei , but it is hon- 
orable foi all to honoi and obsei ve then own laws It is the 
habit of the Gieeks, we aie told, to honoi, above all things, 
libeity and equality , but amongst oui many excellent laws, 
v e account this the most excellent, to honoi the king, and 
to woiship him, as the image of the great pieserver of the 
univei se , if, then, you shall consent to oui laws, and 
fall downbefoie the king and woiship him, you may both 
see him and speak to him , but if your mind be otherwise, 
you must make use of others to iiiteicede foi you, foi 
it is not the national custom lieie for the king to give audi- 
ence to any one til it doth not fall down befoie him” 
Thennstocles, hearing' this, replied “Artabanus, I, that 
come hither to mcrease the power and glory of the kmg. 
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■will not only submit myself to bis laws, since so it liatb 
pleased the god who exalteth the Persian empire to this 
greatness, but will also cause many more to be worshippers 
and adorers of the king Let not this, theiefoie, be an im- 
pediment why I should not communicate to the king what 
I have to impait” Artabanus asking him, “Who must 
we tell bun that you are ^ for your words signify you to be 
no ordinary person,” Themistocles answeied, “bTo man, 0 
Artabanus, must be informed of this before the king him- 
self ” Thus Phanias relates , to which Eratosthenes, in 
his treatise on Piches, adds, that it was by the means of a 
woman of Eretria, who was kept by Artabanus, that he 
obtained this audience and interview noth him. 

When he was introduced to the king, and had paid his 
reverence to him, he stood silent, till the king com- 
manding the interpreter to ask him who he was, he lephed, 
“0 king, I am Themistocles the Athenian, diiven into 
banishment by the Greeks. The evils that I have don e 


to the Persians are numerous; but my benefits to them 
yet greater, in withholding the Greeks from pursuit, so 
soon as the deliver ance of my own country allowed me to 
show kindness also to you I come with a mind suited to 
my present calamities ; prepared alike for favors and for 


anger, to welcome youi gracious reconciliation, and to 
deprecate your wrath Take my own countrymen for wit- 
nesses of the services I have done for Persia, and make use 
of this occasion to show the world your virtue, rather than 
to satisfy your indignation If you save me, you will save 

vision wliirli ii ^ ^ divine admonitions, such as the 

manded him to go to him th° '®h8re Jupiter com- 

beeingthatthey bothwL Arr 

The king heard him all 

entively, and, though he admired 
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Ills tempel and couras;e, gave him no answei at that tune , 
hut, ivhen he^v^s with his intimate fiiends, rejoiced in his 
gieatgoodfoitune,andebteeniedhimselfveiy happy in this, 
and prayed to Ins god Aiinianius, that all his enemies 
might he evei of the same mind with the Gieeks, to abuse 
ind expel the hi-avest men amongst them Then he sacri- 
ficed to the gods, and piesentlj'- fell to dunking, and was so 
well pleased, that in the night, in the middle of his sleep, 
he cried out foi joy three times, “I have Themistocles the 
Athenian ” 

In the moining, calling togethei the chief of his court, 
he had Themistocles hi ought hefoie linn, wdio expected no 
good of it, when he saw", foi ex<amplc, the guards fiercely 
set against him as soon as they leaint his name, and 
giving him ill language As he came foi w ai d towai ds the 
king, w'ho was seated, the lest keeping silence, passing hy 
Roxanes, a commander of a thousand men, he lieai d him, 
with a slight groan, say, wutliout stirring out of his jilace, 
“You subtle Greek serpent, the king’s good genius 
hath hi ought thee liithei ” Yet, w"hen he came into the 
presence, and again fell down, the king saluted him, and 
spake to him kindly, telling him he was now indebted to 
him two bundled talents, foi it was just and leasonable that 
he should receive the lew.aid which w"as proposed to whoso- 
ever should bring Themistocles , and promising much more, 
and encouraging him, he commanded him to speak freely 
what he would concerning the affairs of Greece Themis- 
tocles replied, that a man’s discourse was like to a rich 
Peisian caipet, the beautiful figures and patterns of which 
can only be shown by spreading and extending it out , when 
it IS contracted and folded up, they are obscure and lost , 
and, therefore, he desired time The king being pleased 
with the comparison, and bidding him take what time he 
would, he desired a year , in w"hich time, having learnt the 
Persian language sufficiently, he spoke with the king hy 
himself without the help of an interpretei, it being sup- 
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posed that he discoursed only about the affairs of Greece ; 
but there happening, at the same time, great alterations at 
court, and removals of the king’s favoiites, he drew upon 
himself the envy of the great people, wlio imagined that he 
had taken the boldness to speak concerning them l^or the 
favors shown to other strangers weie nothing in compaii- 
son with the honors conferred on him, the king invited 
him to partake of his own pastimes and recreations both at 
home and abroad, carrying him with him a-liunting, and 
made him his intimate so far that he permitted him to see 
the queen-mother, and converse frequently with her. By 

^ command, he also was made acquainted with 
the Magiaii learning 


When Demaiatus the Lacedsemonian, being ordered by 
e ng to ask whatsoever he pleased, that it should imme- 

tim, desired that he might make his 
Sardis w iw?’ earned lu state thiough the city o£ 

^ upon his 

S’ f Tr !: him on the 

to ^refalt If r T the royal tiaia 
thunder,’ he would not InTfhf'® hghtnmg and 

the king also repulsed h,"m^ *"11 be Jupiter for that , 
be reconciled to him hut to 1™*^'' I'esolvmg iievei to 

on his behalf Yet ThemistoT^” supphcatioiis 

.ailed with him to 

the succeeding: kinp-^ in i reported, that 

communication between ^ greater 

they invited anv consirinT. n Persians, when 

encourage him, would w ^ theii* service, to 

fcihould be as great wi+i-. Piomise him that he 

They relate, also, how Th ^^4. '^^^^istocles had been 
prosperity, and courted h when he was in great 

seived at his table turn J f kmiselt splendidly 

dien, we had been undono^?^^ children and said, “ Chil- 
^ost wuteis say that he ” 

iiee cities given him, Mag- 
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hesla, Myus, and Lampsacus, to maintain him in bread, 
meat, and wine Iseantbes of Cyzicus, and Phamas, add 
two more, the city of Palsescepsis, to provide him with 
clothes, and Pei cote, with bedding and furniture for his 
house 

As he was going down towaids the sea-coast to take 
measures against Greece, a Persian whose name was 
Epixyes, governor of the upper Phiygia, laid wait to kill 
him, having foi that purpose provided a long time befole a 
number of PiSidians,^'«lio were to set upon him when he 
should stop to rest at a city that is called Lion’s-head But 
Themistocles, sleeping in the middle of the day, saw the 
Mother of the gods appear to him in a dieam and say unto 
him, “ Themistocles, keep back fiom the Lion’s-head, foi 
feai you fall into the lion’s jaws , for this advice I expect 
that your daughter Mnesiptolema should be my servant ” 
Themistocles was much astonished, and when be had made 
his vo\vs to the goddess, left the broad road, and, making a 
circuit, went anothet way, changing his intended station to 
avoid that place, and at night took up his rest m the fields 
But one of the sumpter-hoises, which cairied the furniture 
foi his tent, having fallen that day into the iiver, his serv- 
ants spread out the tapestiy, which was wet, and hung it 
up to dry , in the mean time the Pisidians made towards 
them with their swords drawn, and, not discerning exactly 
by the moon what it was that was stretched out, thought 
it to be'the tent of Themistocles, and that they should find 
him resting himself within it , but when they came near, and 
hfted up the hangings, those who watched theie fell ujion 
them and took them Themistocles, having escaped this 
gieat danger, in admiiation of the goodness of the goddess 
that appeared to him, built, in memory of it, a temple in 
the city of Magnesia, which is dedicated to Dindymene, 
Mother of the gods, m uhich he consecrated and devoted 
Ins daughter Mnesiptolema to her sei vice 
"When he came to Saidis, he iisited the temples of the 
16 
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gods, and observing, at his leisure, their biiiklings, orna- 
ments, and the number of their offerings, he saw in the 
temple of the Mother of the gods the statue of a virgin in 
brass, two cubits high, called the water-hunger. Themis- 
tocles had caused this to be made and set up when he was 
surveyor of the waters at Athens, out of the fines of those 
whom he detected in dra^ving off and diverting the public 
water by pipes for their private use ; and whether he had 
some regret to see this image in captivity, or was de- 
sirous to let the Athenians see m what great credit and 
authority he was with the king, he entered into a treaty 
with the governor of Lydia to persuade liim to send tins 
statue back to Athens, which so enraged the Persian 
officer, that he told him he would wi ite the king word of it. 
Themistocles, being affrighted hereat, got access to his 
wives and concubines, by presents of money to whom he 
appeased the fury of the governor ; and afterwards behaved 
with more reserve and circumspection, feaimg the envy of 
the Persians, and did not, as Theopompus writes, continue 
to travel about Asia, but lived quietly in his own house in 
Magnesia, where for a long timehe passed his days in gieat 
security, bemg courted by all, and en]oying rich presents, 
andhonored equally with the greatest persons in the Persian 

^ V minding his concerns 

■Rnf taken up with the affairs of inner Asia 

mans I. 1 assisted by the Athe- 

and Cihcia ^ i galleys roved about as far as Cyprus 
"eas tie «^aster of the 

Ws mmd, obwfl thoughts thither, and, bending 

growth oftS'o to 

and send out against him, began to raise forces, 

Themistocles at despatch messengers to 

auTto siitm ^ ^ind of his prom- 

th.schdnot~eh:rh‘? Greehs Tet 

the Athenians nmtn * n^ttred nor exasperate him against 
^ns, neither rras he in any way elevated with 
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the thoughts of tlie honoi and po•^^elful command he was 
to ha\e in this ’i\ai , but judging, peihaps, that the object 
would not be attained, the Greeks having at that time, be- 
side othei gieat coiiim.indcis, Cimon, in paiticulai, who 
■v^as gaming wondeiful niililaij' successes , but chiefly, 
being ashamed to sully the gloiy of his foinier gieat ac- 
tions, and of Ins many Mctories and ti opines, he detei- 
mined to put a conclusion to his life, agieeable to its pie- 
vious couise He sacnflced to the gods, and united his 
friends , and, ha^ ing eiitei tamed them and sli.iken hands 
Mith them, diank bull’s blood, as is the usual stoiy, as 
others state, a poison pioducmg instant death, and ended 
his days m the city of Jlagncsia, having lived sivty-five 
years, most of which he had spent m politics and m ivais, 
in government and command The Icing being infoiined 
of the cause and manner of his death, admiied him moie 
than evei, and continued to show kindness to his fiiends 
and relations 

Themistocles left tliiee sons by Aichippe, dauglitei to Ly- 
sander of Alopece, — Archeptolis, Poleuctus, and Cleophan- 
tus Plato, the pliilosopliei, mentions the last as a most ex- 
cellent hoiseman, but otbei wise insignificant pei son , of tivo 
sons yet oldei than these, Neocles and Diodes, ISTeodes died 
when he w as young by the bite of a hoise, and Diodes was 
adopted by his gi andfathei, Lysaiidei He had many daugh- 
ters, of -whom Mnesiptolema, whom he had by a second mar- 
riage, was wife to Archeptolis, hei hi othei by another 
mothei , Italia w.is maiiied to Panthoides, of the island of 
Chios, Sybaiis to Nicomedes the Athenian Aftei the death 
of Themistocles, his nephew. Phi asides, went to Magnesia, 
and man led, with her bi others’ consent, anothei daughter, 
Nicomache, and took charge of her sister Asia, the young- 
est of all the children 

The Magnesians possess a splendid sepulchre of Themis- 
toeles, placed m the middle of then maiket-place It is 
not worth while taking notice of what Andocides states in 
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his address to Ins Friends concerning Ins leinains, how the 
Athenians robbed his tomb, and threw his ashes into the 
air ; for he feigns this, to exasperate the oligarchical fac- 
tion against the people; and there is no man living but 
knows that Phylarchus simply invents m his Inslor}’’, where 
he all but uses an actual stage machine, and brings in lseo~ 
cles and Demopolis as the sons of Themistocles, to incite 
or move compassion, as if he were writing a tragedy. Dio- 
dorus the cosmographer says, in Ins work on Tombs, but 
y con]ecture 1 ather than of certain knowledge, that near 
to the haven of Piraeus wheie the land runs out like an 
elbow from the promontory of Alcimus, when you have 
^ passed inwai d where the sea is always 

Tomh^n^Ti masonry, and upon this the 

the comedian confirms this, he heheves, in these verses, - 

Ky tomb 13 fairly placed upon the strand 
mere merohante still shall greet it „.th ihe land 
Still .a and out 'twill see them come and go 
And watch the galleys as they race helow^ ’ 

Various honors also and privileB-ea wco . , . n 
kindred of Themistocles at MamneS Jl f ‘ ! 

down to our times, and ^re'^iOTedT'"’' 
tocles of Athens, -with whom I ilV Themis- 

ance and triendship in the house nf T acquaint- 

opher. ^ -^nnnomus the philos- 
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CAMILLUS 

Among the many remarkable things that are related of 
Farms Camillas, it seems smgahir and strange above all, 
that he, who continaally wasm the highest commands, and 
obtained the gieatest saccesses, was fi\e times chosen 
dictator, trinmphed fonr times, and n as styled a second 
founder of Rome, yet nevei Avas so much as once consul 
The reason of which was the state and tempei of the com- 
monwealth at that time , for the people, being at dissension 
with the senate, refused to letuin consuls, but in their 
stead elected othei magistiates, called military tribunes, 
who acted, indeed, with full consular power, but were 
thought to exercise a less obnoxious amount of authority, 
because it was divided among a larger numbei , foi to have 
the management of aftairs intrusted in the hands of six 
persons ratliei than two, was some satisfaction to the op- 
ponents of oligarchy This was the condition of the times 
_when Camillus was in the height of his actions and glory, 
and, although the government in the mean time had often 
proceeded to consular elections, yet he could never persuade 
himself to be consul against the inclination of the people 
In all his other administrations, which Avere many and 
various he so behaved himself, that, when alone in au- 
thority, he exercised his powei as m common, but the honor 
of all actions redounded entirely to himself, even when in 
joint commission Avith others , the reason of the former 
was his moderation in command , of the latter, his great 
judgment and AVisdom, which gave him without controversy 
the first place 

The house of the Furn was not, at that time, of any con- 
siderable distinction , he, by Ins OAvn acts, first laised him- 
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self to lionor, serving under Postumius Tubertis, dictator, 
in the great battle against the yEquians and Volscians. 
For riding out from the lest of the armj^ and in the charge 
receiving a wound in his thigh, he for all that did not quit 
the fight, but, letting the dart drag in the wound, and en- 
gaging with the bravest of the enemy, put them to flight; 
for which action, among other rewards bestov'ed on him, 
he was created censor, an office in those days of great le- 
pute and authority During his censorship one very good 
act of his is recoided, that, wheieas the wais had made 


many widows, he obliged such as had no wives, soniebj’ fair 
persuasion, others by threatening to set tines on their heads, 
to take them in marriage , another necessarj'^ one, in caus- 
ing orphans to be rated, who befoie weie exempted from 
taxes, the frequent wais requiimg more than ordinary ex- 
penses to maintain them What, however, pressed them 
most the siege of Yen Some call this people Yeieii- 

tani This was the head city of Tuscany, not inferior to 
Rome, either in number of arms or multitude of soldiers, in- 

that, presuming on her wealth and luxury, and 
1 “ and snmptuousness, 

t Sf/al the Romans 

— oThopestar^^ 

defeats, so that, having fortified th?“ weakened by great 
strong ^alls, and Whe" W n """ 
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manner of provisions, they cheeifullT'^^i'^'*'^ corn and all 

though tedious to them^was no .^®°‘tuieda siege, which, 
tressing to the besiegers For „ ® t^nhlesome and dis- 
been accustomed to ^ Romans, having never 

summer, and for no great home except m 

to winter at home, were thpn ? time, and constantly 
lines to build foits m the ^7 thi^ tiib- 

stiong works about their ? country, and raising 

together. And now, the seventh 4°'^ Tii*“ 
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to ail elid, tlie coimnandeis began to be suspected as too 
slow and remiss m di mg on the siege, insomuch that they 
were dischaiged and otheis chosen for the wai, among whom 
was Camillus, then second time tiibune But at present he 
had no hand in the siege, the duties that fell hy lot to him 
being to make wai upon the Fahscans and Oapenates, 
wdio, taking advantage of tlie Romans being occupied on 
all hands, had earned lavages into then country, and, 
through all the Tuscan wai, given them much annoyance, 
but w eie now’’ i educed by Camillus, and w itli gieat loss shut 
up w’ltliin then w alls 

And now', in the veiy heat of the w’ar, a strange phe- 
nomenon in the Alban lake, w'liich, in the absence of any 
knowm cause and explanation by natural i easons, seemed 
as great a piodigy as the most incredible that aie lepoited, 
occasioned great alarm It w’as the beginning of autumn, 
and the summer now ending had, to all observation, been 
neithei rainy oi much tioubled w'lth southein wunds, and 
many of the lakes, brooks, and spiings of all soits with 
which Italy abounds, some were ivliolly diied up, others 
drew very little watei wutli them , all the livers, as is usual 
in summer, ran m a veiy low and hollow channel But the 
Alban lake, that is fed by no other waters but its own, and 
is on aU sides enciicled with fruitful mountains, without 
any cause, unless it were divine, began visibly to use and 
swell, increasing to the feet of the mountains, and by de- 
grees leaching the level of the very tops of them, and all 
this without any waves oi agitation At first it was the 
wonder of shepherds and heidsmen , but when the earth, 
which, like a great dam, held up the lake from falling into 
the lower grounds, through the quantity and weight of 
water was broken down, and m a violent stream it ran 
through the ploughed fields and plantations to discharge 
itself m the sea, it not only struck teiror into the Romans, 
but was thought by all the inhabitants of Italy to poitend 
some extraordmai y event But the greatest talk of it was 
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in the camp tliat besieged Yeii, so that in the town itself, 
also, the occnirence became known. 

As in long sieges it commonly happens that parties on 
both sides meet often and conveise with one another, so it 
chanced that a Roman had gained much confidence and fa- 
miliarity with one of the besieged, a man veised in ancient 


prophecies, and of repute for moie than oidinary skill in 
divination The Roman, observing bun to be overjoyed at 
the story of the lake, and to mock at the siege, told him that 
this was not the only piodigy that of late had happened to 
the Romans , otheis moie wondeiful yet than this had be- * 
fallen them, which he was willing to communicate to him, 
that he might the better provide for his private interests in 
ese public distempers The man gieedily embraced the 
^oposal, e^iectmg to hear some wondeiful seciets, hut 
anrf?’ ^ ^ little, he had led him on in conversation 

L^a "P “iildle, bemg stionger than 

thecaL r tt'iit came running from 

to tb “'““binders The 

desti’nr was i 'i“<i sensible now that 

secret oracles of Yen " 

should he taken untiUhe A l ? 

forth and had fonnrr„„i “ broke 

from that course, and so divCTtSthYV^™^ 

With the sea The senate ^onld. not mingle 

selves about the matter, deereed1;o satisfied them- 

counsel of the god Th^ ° Delphi, to ask 

ae highest repute, licmms (SssuTv’f Persons of 
FahlUb Amhustus , who bavr Potitus, and 

and consulted the god Vof voyage by sea 

ticularly that tlierf answers, par- 

national rites relatiiia- neglect of some of their 

vatertheoiacleconimanded% feasts; but the Alban 

keep from the sea, and shut n Possible, they should 

in its ancient bounds , 
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but if that was not to be done, then they should cany it off 
by ditches and tienches into the lowei giounds, and so 
diy it up, which message being delivered, the piiests per- 
formed what related to the saciifices, and the people went to 
woik and turned the water 

And now the senate, in the tenth year of the war, taking 
away all othei commands, created Camillus dictator, who 
chose Cornelius Scipio foi his general of hoise And in the 
first place he made vows unto the gods, that, if they would 
giant a happy conclusion of the war, he vould celebrate to 
then honor the gi eat games, and dedicate a temple to the 
goddess whom the Romans call Matuta, the Mother, though, 
from the ceieinomes which aie used, one would think she 
was LeucoLhea For they take a servant-maid into the seciet 
part of the temple, and there cuff her, and diive hei out again, 
and they embrace then biotheis’ childien in place of their 
own, and, m general, the ceremonies of the sacrifice 
remind one of the nursing of Bacchus by Ino, and the 
calamities occasioned by her husband’s concubine Camillus, 
having made these vows, marched into the country of the 
Faliscans, and in a gieat battle overthiew them and the 
Capenates, then confederates, afterwards he turned to the 
siege of Veil, and, finding that to take it by assault would 
prove a difficult and hazardous attempt, pioceeded to cut 
mines undeiground, the eaith about the city being easy to 
break up, and allowing such depth for the woiks as would 
pievent their being discoveied by the enemy This design 
going on in a hopeful way, he openly gave assaults to the 
enemy, to keep them to the walls, whilst they that worked 
undeigiound in the mines were, ivithout being perceived, 
aiiived within the citadel, close to the temple of Juno, 
which was the greatest and most honoied in all the city 
It IS said that the pi nice of the Tuscans Avas at that veiy 
time at sacrifice, and that the piiest, after he had looked 
mto the cnti ails of the beast, cried out with a loud voice, 
that the gods n ould give the victory to those that should 
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complete those offeiings ; and that the Komans wlio weie 
in the mines, healing the words, immediately xniUed down 
the floor, and, ascending with noise and clashing of 
weapons, frightened away the enemy, and, snatching up the 
entrails, earned them to Camillus. But this ma}^ look like 
a fable The city, howevei, being taken by stoira, 
and the soldieis busied in pillaging and gathering an 
infinite quantity of riches and spoils, Camillus, from the 
high tower, Yiewiiig what was done, at first wept for pity ; 
and when they that weie by congratulated his success, he 
lifted up his hands to heaven, and bioke out into this 
prayer: “0 most mighty Jupitei, and ye gods that are 
judges of good and ewl actions, ye know that not without 


]ust cause, but constrained by necessity, ue have been 
forced to revenge ourselves on the cit}’^ of our nniighteous 
and wicked enemies But if, in the vicissitude of things, 
there may be any calamity due, to counterbalance this great 
fehcity, I beg that it may be diveited from the city and 
army of the Romans, and fall, with as little huit as may 
he, upon my own head ” Having said these words, and 
just turning about (as the custom of the Romans is to turn 
to the right after adoration or piayer), he stumbled and fell, 
to the astonishment of all that were present But, recover- 

I them that he 

a small mischance, m 
compensation for the greatest good fortune. 

vowed^to according as he had 

l.rnf readv w thT ' 5 and. the wortanen 

and made his snppl2onTthat^T'®“'^ goddess, 

accept of their devotion toward pleased to 

safe to accept of a place nmn « graciously vouch- 
Rome; and the statue thev gods that presided at 

that she was readv and answered in a low voice 

in Playing, Camillus touched writes, that, 

and that some of the i n goddess, and invited her, 
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Willing and would come They who stand up for the mii- 
acle and endeavoi to maintain it have one great advocate 
on then side in the wondeiful fortune of the city, which, 
from a small and contemptible beginning, could never have 
attained to that greatness and powei without many signal 
manifestations of the divine piesence and co opeiation 
Other wondeis of the like nature, drops of sweat seen to 
stand on statues, groans heard fiom them, the figures seen 
to turn round and to close then eyes, aie recorded by many 
ancient historians , and we ourselves could relate divers 
wondeiful things, which we have been told by men of our 
own time, that aie not lightly to be rejected, but to give 
too easy credit to such things, oi wholly to disbelieve them, 
IS equally dangerous, so incapable is human infirmity of 
keeping any bounds, oi exercising command over itself, 
running off sometimes to superstition and dotage, at other 
times to the contempt and neglect of all that is supernatural 
But moderation is best, and to avoid all extremes 

CamiUus, however, whethei puffed up with the greatness 
of his achievement in conquering a city that w as the rival 
of Rome, and had held out a ten years’ siege, or exalted 
with the felicitations of those that weie about him, assumed 
to himself moie than became a civil and legal magistrate , 
among other thmgs, m the pride and haughtiness of his 
tiinmph, driving through Rome in a chaiiot di awn with 
foui white horses, which no general eithei before or since 
ever did , foi the Romans considei such a mode of convey- 
ance to be sacred, and specially set apart to the kmg and 
father of the gods This alienated the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens, who were not accustomed to such pomp and dis- 
play 

The second pique they had against him was his opposmg 
the law by which the city was to be divided, for the 
tribunes of the people hi ought foiwaid a motion that the 
people and senate should be divided into two pai Is, one of 
which should lemain at home, the other, as the lot should 
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decide, remove to the new-taken city. By winch means 
they should not only have much more i oom, but, by the 
advantage of two great and magnificent cities, be better 
able to maintain their territories and their fortunes in gen- 
eral The x'^eople, therefore, who were numerous and 
indigent, greedily embraced it, and crowded continually to 
the forum, with tumultuous demands to have it put to the 
vote But the senate and the noblest citizens, xudgiiig the 
proceedmgs of the tribunes to tend rather to a destruction 


than a division of Borne, greatly aveise to it, went to Ca- 
millus for assistance, who, feaiing the lesiilt if it came to a 
direct contest, contrived to occupy the people with other 
business, and so staved it off He thus became unpopular. 
But the greatest and most apparent cause of their dislilce 
against him arose from the tenths of the spoil ; the mul- 
titude having here, if not a ]ust, yet a plausible case against 
nim. For it seems, as he went to the siege of Yeii, he had 
vowe to Apollo that if he took the city he would 
debate to him the tenth of the spoil The city being 

!nhw f '1 to t'OuWe the 

husme«\ ^ toe multitude of 
‘'f tos tow, he sufteiecl them to 
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clamor and tumults, foi want of a better excuse, betook 
himself to the poorest of defences, confessing he had for- 
gotten his vow, they in turn complained that he had 
vowed the tenth of the enemy’s goods, and now levied it 
out of the tenth of the citizens’ Nevertheless, every one 
having brought in his due piopoition, it was decreed that 
out of it a bowl of massy gold should be made, and sent to 
Delphi And when theie was gieat scarcity of gold m the 
city, and the magistrates were considering where to get it, 
the Roman ladies, meetmg togethei and consulting among 
themselves, out of the golden ornaments they wore con- 
tributed as much as went to the making the offeiing, which 
in weight came to eight talents of gold The senate, to 
gi\e them the honor they had deserved, ordained that 
funeial oiations should be used at the obsequies of women 
as well as men, it having never befoie been a custom that 
any woman aftei death should leceive any public eulog}' 
Choosing out, theiefoie, three of the noblest citizens as a 
deputation, they sent them m a vessel of wai , well manned 
and sumptuously adorned Storm and calm at sea may 
both, they say, alike be dangerous, as they at this time 
experienced, being brought almost ro the veiy brink of 
destruction, and, beyond all expectation, escaping For 
near the isles of ^olus the wind slacking, galleys of the 
Lipareans came upon them, taking them foi pirates , and, 
when they held up their hands as suppliants, foi bore 
indeed from violence, but took their ship in tow, and 
carried hei into the harbor, where they exposed to sale 
then goods and persons as lawful prize, thej' being pirates , 
and scarcely, at last, by the virtue and interest of one man, 
Timasitheus by name, who was in office as geneial, and 
used his utmost pei suasion, thev were, with much ado, dis- 
missed Re, houevei, himself sent out some of his oivii 
vessels v ith them, to accompany them in then voj age and 
assist them at the dedication , foi v hich he received honors 
at Rome, as he had deserved 
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And now the tribunes of the people again resinning their 
motion for the division of the city, the war against the 
Fahscans luckily hioke out, giving libcity to the chief 
citizens to choose what inagistiates they pleased, and to 
appoint Camillus militaiy tnbune, with five colleagues* 
affairs then leguiring a commander of authojity and repu- 
tation, as well as expeiience. And when the people had 
ratified the election, he marched with his forces into the 
territoiies of the Faliscans, and laid siege to Faleiiu a well- 
tortified city, and plentifully stoied with all necessaries of 
war. And although he xDeiceived it would be no small 
work to take it, and no little time would be requiied for it, 
yet he was willing to exercise the citizens and keep them 
abroad, that they might have no leisure, idling at home, to 
follow the tribunes in factions and seditions ; a veiy com- 
mon remedy, mdeed, with the Romans, who thus carried off, 
hke good physicians, the ill humois of their commonwealth. 
The Faleiians, trusting in the strength of their city, which 
was well fortified on all sides, made so little account of the 
siege, that all, with the exception of those that guarded the 
walls, as in times of peace, walked about the streets in their 


common dress , the boys went to school, and were led by 
their mastei to play and exercise about the town walls ; for 
the Falerians, hke the Greeks, used to have a single teacher 
for many pupils, mshing their children to live and be 
brought up from the beginning m each other’s company 
This schoolmaster, designing to betray the Faleiians by 

brought them home again ARp Tt 

them farther and farther , degrees he di 

bold and fearless, as if no^da^ he had made them 

last, having got them all tn 
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to be led to Camillus Wh up, demanding 
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these children, hut prefeiimg his favoi befoie all othei 
obligations, he was come to delivei up his charge to him, 
and, in that, the whole city When Camilhis had heard 
him out, he was astounded at the treacheiy of the act, and, 
turning to the standers-hy, ohseived that “ war, indeed, is of 
necessity attended with much injustice and violence ' Cer- 
tam laws, howevei, all good men obseive even in wai itself, 
nor IS victoiy so gieat an object as to induce us to incui 
for its sake obligations foi base and impious acts A great 
general should lely on his own vii tue, and not on othei 
men’s vices ” Which said, he commanded the ofl&ceis to 
tear off the man’s clothes, and bind his hands behind him, 
and give the boys lods and scourges, to punish the tiaitoi 
and drive him back to the city By this time the Faleiians 
had discovered the treacheiy of the schoolmastei , and the 
city, as was likely, was full of lamentations and cues for 
their calamity, men and women of worth runnmg in dis- 
traction about the walls and gates , when, behold, the boys 
came whipping their mastei on naked and bound, calling 
Camillus their preserver and god and father Insomuch 
that it struck not only into the parents, but the lest of the 
citizens that saw what was done, such admii ation and love 
of Camillus’s justice, that, immediately meeting m assembly, 
they sent ambassadors to him, to resign whatever they had 
_ to his disposal Camillus sent them to Rome, where, being 
brought into the senate, they spoke to this purpose that 
the Romans, prefeiiing justice befoie victoiy, had taught 
them rathei to embrace submission than liberty , they did 
not so much confess themselves to be inferioi in strength, 
as they must acknowledge them to be superioi in vii tue 
The senate remitted the whole mattei to Camillus, to judge 
and oidei as he thought fit, vho, taking a sum of money 
of the Falerians, and, making a peace with the v hole nation 
of the Faliscans, returned home 

But the soldieis, who had expected to have the pillage of 
the city, when they came to Rome empty-handed, railed 
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against Camillus among their tellow-citizens, as a hater of 
the people, and one that grudged all advantage to the poor. 
Afterwards, when the tribunes of the people again hiought 
their motion for dividing the city to the vote, Camillus axi- 
peaied openly against it, shrinking from no unpopularity, 
and inveighing boldly against the x^iomotcis of it, and so 
urging and constraining the multitude, that, contrary to 
their inclinations, they ie]ected the ^iroposal, but yet hated 
Camillus. Insomuch that though a gieat misfortune befell 
him m his family (one of his two sons dying of a disease), 
commiseration for this could not in the least make them 
abate of their malice And, indeed, he took this loss with 
immoderate sorrow, being a man naturally of a mild and 
tender disposition, and, when the accusation was preferred 
against him, kept his house, and mourned amongst the 
women of his family. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius , the charge, appropria- 
tion of the Tuscan sipoils , certain brass gates, xiart of those 
spoils, were said to be in his possession. The x^eox)le weie 
exasperated agamst him, and it was plain they would tahe 
hold of any occasion to condemn him Gathering, there- 
fore, together his friends and fellow-soldiers, and such as 
had borne command with him, a considerable numbei m 
all, he besought them that they would not suffer him to he 


unjustly overborne by shameful accusations, and left the 
mock and scorn of his enemies His fiiencls, having ad- 
vised and consulted among themselves, made answer, that, 
as to the sentence, they did not see how they could help 

shonld^L*!!? contribute to whatsoever fine 

should be set upon him ^ 

his son, he went silenttv to'tb 

Capitol, and prayed to’^ttie'^’ out his hands to tW 

of his own, but mere! i-i, '"'ithout any 

’ ‘ the malice and violence of 
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the people, he -was driven out into banishment, the Romans 
might quickly lepent of it, and that all mankind might 
witness ttieii need for the assistance, and desire foi the 
return of Camillus 

Thus, like Achdles, having left his impiecations on the 
citizens, he went into banishment, so that, neither appear- 
ing nor making defence, he was condemned m the sum of 
fifteen thousand asses, which, leduced to silver, makes one 
thousand five hundred drachmas , for the as was the 
money of the time, ten of such copper pieces making the 
denaiius, oi piece of ten And there is not a Roman but 
believes that immediately upon the piayers of Camillus, a 
sudden judgment followed, and that he received a revenge 
foi the injustice done unto him , which though we cannot 
think was pleasant, but rather grievous and bitter to him, 
yet was very i emarkable, and noised over the whole world, 
such a punishment visited the city of Rome, an era of such 
loss and danger and disgrace so quickly succeeded , Avhethei 
it thus fell out by fortune, oi it be the office of some god 
not to see injured virtue go unavenged 

The first token that seemed to threaten some mischief 
to ensue was the death of the censor Julius , for the 
Romans have a religious ie%eience for the office of a cen- 
sor, and esteem it sacred The second was, that, just be- 
fore Camillus went mto exile, Marcus Csedicius, a person 
of no great distinction, uoi of the lank of senator, but 
esteemed a good and lespeotable man, reported to the 
military tribunes a thing worthy then consideration that, 
going along the night before in the street called the Rew 
Way, and being called by somebody m a loud voice, he 
turned about, but could see no one, but heard a voice 
greater than human, which said these words, “ Go, Maicus 
Caidicius, and early m the mornmg tell the military trib- 
unes that they are shortly to expect the Gauls ” But the 
tribunes made a mock and spoit with the story, and a little 
after came Camillus’s banishment 
17 
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The Gauls aie of the Celtic race, aiul arc repoitcfl Id 
have been compelled by their numbers to leave their coun- 
try, which was insuificient to sustain them all, and to have 
gone in search of other homes And being, many thousands 
of them, young men and able to bear arms, and carrying 
with them a still gieatei number of women and young 
children, some of them, passing the Ripluean mountains, 
fell upon the i^'ortherii Ocean, and possessed themselves of 
the farthest parts of Europe ; others, seating themselves 
between the Pyrenean mountains and the Alps, lived there 
a considerable time, near to the Senones and Celtorii ; but, 
afterwards tasting wme wliicli was then first brought 
them out of Italy, they weie all so much taken with the 


hquor, and transported with the hitherto unknov n delight, 
that, snatchmgup then arms and taking their families along 
with them, they marched directly to the Alps, to find out 
the country which yielded such fimt, pronouncingallotheis 
barren and useless He that fiist brought wine among 
them and was the chief instigator of their coming mto 
Italy is said to have been one Aruns, a Tuscan, a man of 
noble extraction, and not of bad natural character, but in- 
volved in the following misfoitune He was guardian to 
an orphan one of the richest of the countiy, and much ad- 
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At then fiist coraiug they at once possessed themselves 
of all that countiy vluch anciently the Tuscans inhabited, 
reaching fiom the Alps to both the seas, as the names them- 
selves testify, for the Koith oi Aduatic Sea is named 
fiom the Tuscan citj’’ Adri.i, and that to the south the 
Tuscan Sea simply The whole counti y is i ich in fruit- 
tiees, has excellent pasture, and is well watered with livers 
It had eighteen large and beautiful cities, well provided 
with all the means foi industiy and wealth, and all the 
en]oyments and pleasuies of life The Gauls cast out the 
Tuscans, and seated themselves m them But this was 
long before 

The Gauls at this time weie besieging Clusium, a Tus- 
can city The Clusmians sent to the Romans for succoi, 
desiring them to interpose with the baibaiians by letters 
and ambassadors Theie were sent three of the family of 
the Fabii, persons of high i ank and distinction in the city 
The Gauls leceived them couiteously, tiom respect to the 
name of Rome, and, giving over the assault which was then 
making upon the walls, came to conference with them , 
when the ambassadors asking what injury they had received 
of the Clusimans that they thus invaded then city, Brennus, 
king of the Gauls, laughed and made answer “ The Clu- 
sinians do us mjuiy, in that, being able only to till a small 
parcel of ground, they must needs possess a great territory, 
and will not yield any part to us who are strangers, many 
in number, and poor In the same nature, O Romans, for- 
merly the Albans, Fidenates, and Ardeates, and now lately 
the Verentrnes and Capenates, and many of the Fahscans 
and Volscrans, drd you rnjury , upon whom ye make rvar rf 
they do not yreld yorr part of what they possess, make 
slaves of them, waste and spoil then countiy, and ruin 
their cities , neither in so doing are cruel or unjust, but fol- 
low that most ancient of all laws, which gnes the posses- 
sions of the feeble to the strong , which begins with God 
and ends m the beasts , suice all these, by nature, seek the 
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stronger to have advantage over the weaker. Cease, there* 
fore, to pity the Clusinians whom we besiege, lest ye teach 
the Gauls to be kind and compassionate to those that are 
oppressed by you ” By this answer the Komans, perceiv- 
ing that Brennus was not to be treated v ith, went into 
Clusium, and encouraged and stiried uii the inhabitants to 
make a sally with them upon the barbarians, v, hich they 
did either to try their stiengtli or to show their own. Tiie 
sally being made, and the figlit gloving hot about the 
walls, one of the Fabn, Quintus Ambiistiis, being well 
mounted, and setting spuis to his horse, made full against 
a Gaul, a man of huge bulk and stature, v liom he saw rid- 
ing out at a distance fiom the rest At the first lie was 


not recognized, through the quickness of the conflict and 
the glittering of his armoi, that precluded any view of 
him ; but when he had overthrown the Gaul, and was go- 
ing to gather the spoils, Brennus knew him ; and, invoking 
the gods to be witnesses, that, contrary to the known and 


common law of nations, which is holily observed by all man- 
kind, he who had come as an ambassador had now engaged 
in hostility against him, he drew off his men, and bidding 
Clusium farewell, led his aimy directly to Rome But not 
mshing that it should look as if they took advantage of 
a in3ury, and were ready to embrace any occasion of 
quarrel, he sent a herald to demand the man in punisU- 
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against Fabnis, the multitude, howevei, so little regarded 
their authority, that iii scorn and contempt of it they chose 
Fabius and the rest of his bi others military tribunes 
The Gauls, on hearing this, in great lage threw aside every 
delay, and hastened on with all the speed they could make 
The places through v Inch they mai died, tei rifled with their 
numbeis and the splendoi of tlien pieparations for war, 
and in alarm at their violence and fleiceiiess, began to give 
up their temtoi les as alieady lost, with little doubt but 
their cities would quickly follow, contraiy, howevei, to 
expectation, they did no injury as they passed, noi took 
anything from the fields , and, as they went by any city, 
cried out that they were going to Rome , that the Romans 
only were their enemies, and that they took all others foi 
their friends 

Whilst the baibarians were thus hastening with all speed, 
the military tribunes brought the Romans into the field to 
be le^idy to engage them, being not infeiior to the Gauls m 
number (foi they were no less than foity thousand foot), 
but most of them law soldiers, and such as had never han- 
dled a weapon before Besides, they had wholly neglected 
all religious usages, had not obtained favoi able sacrifices, 
nor made inquiries of the prophets, natural in danger and 
before battle l^o less did the multitude of commanders 
distract and confound their proceedings , frequently before, 
upon less occasions, they had chosen a single leader, with 
the title of dictator, being sensible of what great impor- 
tance it IS m critical times to have the soldiers united under 
one general with the entire and absolute control placedm his 
hands Add to all, the remembrance of Camillus’s treat- 
ment; which made it now seem a dangeious thing for 
ofdcers to command without humoring ^their soldiers In 
this condition they left the city, and encamped by the river 
Allia, about ten miles from Rome , and not fai from the 
place where it falls into the Tiber , and hei e the Gauls came 
Upon them,' and, after a disgraceful resistance, devoid of 
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ordei and discipline, they were miserably defeated. The 
left wing was immediately diiven into the river, and tlieie 
destroyed ; the right had less damage by declining the 
shock, and from the low grounds getting to the tops of the 
hills, from whence most of them afterwaids dropped into 
the city , the rest, as many as escaped, the enemy being 
weary of the slaughtei, stole by night to Veil, giving up 
Rome and all that was in it for lost 
This battle was fought about the summer solstice, the 
moon being at full, the very same day mvhich the sad 
disaster of the Fabii had happened, when thiee hundred of 
that name weie at one time cut olf by the Tuscans But 
from this second loss and defeat the day got the name of 
Alliensis fiom the river Allia, and still retains it. The 
question of unlucky days, whether we should consider any 
to be so, and whether Heiaclitus did well in iiiibraidmg 
Hesiod for distinguishing them into fortunate and unfort- 
unate, as Ignorant that the natuie of every day is tbe 


same, I have examined m another place , but upon occasion 
of the present sub3ect, I think it will not be amiss to annex 
a few examples relating to this matter. On the fifth of 


their month Hippodromins, which corresponds to the 
Athenian Hecatomhseon, the Bceotians gained two signal 
victories, the one at Leuctra, the other at Ceressus, about 
three hundred years before, when they overcame bat- 
tamyas and the Thessalians, both which asserted the liberty 
of Greece, Again, on the sixth of Boedromion, the Per- 
sians were worstedhy the Greeks at Marathon , on the thud, 

Mycale , on tbe twenty-fifth, at Aibel* 
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which same clay and month Tioy seems to have been taken, 
as Ephorus, Calhsthenes, Damastes, and Phj'laichus state 
On the othei hand, the month Metagitnion, v Inch in Boeotia 
IS called Panemus, was not veiy lucky to the Giecks , foi 
on its seventh day they were defeated hy Antipatei, at the 
battle m Cranon, and iitteily mined , and hefoie, at Clim- 
lonea, weie defeated by Philip, and on the veiy same day, 
same month, and •lame yeai, those that w'ent with Aichida- 
mus into Italy w ere tlicie cutollhy thebaihaiians The Cai- 
thaginians also ohseive the tw entj -fli st of the same month, 
as bunging wntli it the largest nunihei and the severest of 
then losses I am not ignorant that, about the Feast of 
Mysteiies, Thebes was dcstioyed the second time by Alex- 
ander , and after that, upon the veiy tw'entietli of Bocdio- 
mion, on which day they lead foitli the mystic lacchus, the 
Athenians receivecl agaiiison of the Macedonians On the 
selfsame day the Romans lost then aimy under Caspio by 
the Cimhnans, and in a subsequent year, under the con- 
duct of Lucullus, overcame the Aimenians and Tigranes 
King Attains and Porapey died both on then bn thdays 
One could leckon up several that have had variety of fort- 
une on the same day Tins d.iy, meantime, is one of the 
unfortunate ones to the Romans, and for its sake tw'o 
others in every month , fear and superstition, as the custom 
of it IS, more and moie prevailing But I have discussed 
this more accuiately in my Roman Questions 

And now, after the battle, had the Gauls immediately 
pursued those that fled, there had been no lemcdj but Rome 
must have wholly been ruined, and those who remained m it 
utterly destroyed, such was the terioi that those who es- 
caped the battle bi ought with them into the city, and with 
such distraction and confusion were themselves in turn in- 
fected But the Gauls, not imagining their victory to be so 
considerable, and overtaken with the present joy, fell to 
feasting and dividing the spoil, by which means they gave 
leisure to those who were foi leaving the city to make their 
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escape, and to those that j einaincd, to anticipate and pre- 
pare for then coming For they \\ ho resolved to stay at 
Rome, abandoning the rest of tlic city, betook themselves 
to the Capitol, -which they foitihcfl v ith the help of missiles 
and new woiks One of then principal caies wa^^ of their 
holy things, most of which they com eyed into the Capitol 
But the consecrated hie the vestal viigins took, and fled 
with it, as likewise their othei sacred things Some uiite 
that they have nothing in their chaige but the evei -living 
Are which Numa had oidained to be uoi shipped as the 
principle of all things , for fiie is the most active thing m 


nature, and all production is either motion, or attended 
with motion , all the other paits of matter, so long as they 
are without waimth, he sluggish and dead, and requiie the 
accession of a soit of soul oi vitaht}’^ in the principle of 
heat ; and upon that accession, in whatever way, immedi- 
ately receive a capacity either of acting or being acted 
upon And thus Ruma, a man cuiious in such things, and 
whose wisdom made it thought that he conveised with the 
Muses, consecrated fire, and oi darned it to be kept ever 
burning, as an image of that eternal power which oideis and 
actuates all thmgs Otheis say that this fire was kept huin- 
mg in front of the holy things, as in Greece, for purification, 
and that there were other thmgs hrd la the most secret part 

tLL'^r^n ’ ^breh werekept Ironr the toew of all, except 
those mrgnrs whom they call yestals The most common 
opmion was, that the imaire of Pdio i , •, n ^ 
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be seen but by the most holy viigins Otheis think that 
they who saj this aie misled by the fact that the viigins 
put most of their holy things into two barrels at this time 
of the Gaulish invasion, and hid them undeiground in the 
temple of Quiiinus and that from hence that place to this 
day heais the name of Bands 

Ilovevei it he, taking the most precious and important 
things they had, they fled au ay with them, shaping then 
couise along the nver-side, wheie Lucius Albmius, a simple 
citizen of Rome, who among otheis was making his escape, 
overtook them, having his wife, children, and goods in a 
cart, and, seeing the viigins diaggmg along in then arms 
the holy things of the gods, m a helpless and weary condi- 
tion, he caused his wife and childien to get down, and, tak- 
ing out his goods, put the viigms m the cart, that they might 
make their escape to some of the Greek cities This de- 
vout act of Albmius, and the respect he showed thus signally 
to the gods at a time of such extremity, desei ved not to be 
passed ovei m silence But the piiests that belonged to 
other gods, and the most eldeily of the senatois, men who 
had been consuls and had enjoyed timmplis, could not en- 
duie to leave the city , but, putting on then sacred and splen- 
did robes, Fabius the high -priest performing the office, they 
made their piayers to the gods, and, devotmg themselves, 
as it were, for their country, sate themselves down m their 
ivory chairs m the forum, and in that posture expected the 
event 

On the thud day after the battle, Brennus appeared with 
his army at the city, and, finding the gates wide open and 
no guaids upon the walls, flist began to suspect it was 
some design or stratagem, never dreaming that the Romans 
were in so desperate a condition But when he found it to 
be so indeed, he entered at the Colline gate, and took 
Rome, m the three hundred and sixtieth yeai, or a little 
more, aftei it was built, if, indeed, it can be supposed 
probable that an exact chronological statement has been 
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preserved of events which were themselves the cause of 
chronological difficulties about things of later date; of the 
calamity itself, however, and of the fact of the capture, 
some famt lumors seem to have passed at the time mto 
Greece Heraclides Ponticus, who lived not long after 
these times, in his hook uiion the Soul, i elates that a 
certain lepoit came fiom the west, that an armj’’, proceed- 
ing from the Ilyperboieans, had taken a Greek city called 
Rome, seated somewhere uxion the great sea. But I do not 
wonder that so fabulous and high-flown an author as 
Heraclides should embellish the truth of the story with ex- 
pressions about Hypeiboieans and the great sea Aristotle 
the philosopher appeals to have heaid a correct statement 
of the taking of the city by the Gauls, but he calls its 
deliverer Lucius , whereas Camillus’s sui name was not 
Lucius, but Marcus But this is a matter of conjecture 
Brennus, having taken possession of Rome, set a strong 


guard about the Capitol, and, going himself down into the 
forum, was there struck with amazement at the sight of so 
many men sitting in that older and silence, observing that 
they neither rose at his coming, nor so much as changed 
color or countenance, butiemamed without fear or concern 
leaning upon their staves, and sitting quietly, looking at 
each other The Gauls, for a great while, stood wondermg 
at the strangeness of the sight, not daring to approach or 
touch them, taking them for «n 1 1 ■,> 

heings b 4 when one, bolder C t iT ^ o 

Marcus Papirius, and putting f ’ 
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them down to the giound and demolished them, being in- 
censed at those wlio kept the Capitol, because they would 
not yield to summons , but, on the contrai y, when assailed, 
had lepelled them, with some loss, from then defences 
This provoked them to i uin the whole city, and to put to 
the swoid all that came to their hands, young and old, 
men, women, and childien 

And now, the siege of the Capitol having lasted a good 
while, the Gauls began to be in want of provision, and 
diwding their forces, pait of them stayed with their 
king at the siege, the lest went to foiage the country, 
ravaging the towns and villages where they came, but not 
all together m a body, hut in different squadrons and 
parties , and to sucli a confidence had success laised them, 
that they carelessly lamhled about nuthout the least fear 
or appiehension of danger But the greatest and best or- 
dered body of then forces went to the city of Ardea, where 
Camillas then sojourned, having, ever since his leaving 
Rome, sequestered himself from all business, and taken to 
a private life , but now he began to rouse up himself, and 
consider not how to avoid or escape the enemy, but to find 
out an opportunity to be levenged uiion them And 
perceiving that the Aideatians wanted not men, but rather 
enterprise, through the inexperience and timidity of then 
officeis, he began to speak with the young men, first to the 
effect that they ought not to ascribe the misfoitune of the 
Romans to the courage of their enemy, noi attribute the 
losses they sustained by rash counsel to -the conduct of 
men, who had no title to victory , the event had been only 
an evidence of the powei of fortune , that it was a brave 
thing even with danger to lepel a foreign and barbarous 
invader whose end in conqueilng was, like fire, to lay 
waste and destroy, but if theynouldbe courageous and 
resolute he was ready to put an opportunity mto their 
hands to gam a victory, without hazard at all “When he 
found the young men embraced the thmg, he went to the 
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magistrates and council of the city, and, having persuaded 
them also, he mustered all that could hear arms, and drew 
them up within the walls, that they might not he perceived 
by the enemy, who was near , who, having scoured the 
country, and now returned heavy-laden with booty, lay 
encamped in the plains in a careless and negligent posture, 
so that, with the night ensuing upon debauch and drunken- 
ness, silence prevailed through all the camp When Camil- 
lus learned this from his scouts, he drew out the Ardea- 
tians, and in the dead of the night, passing in silence over 
the ground that lay between, came up to their works, and, 
commanding his trumpets to sound and his men to shout 
and halloo, he struck terror into them from all quarters ; 
while diunkenness impeded, and sleep retarded their 
movements A few, whom fear had sobered, getting into 
some order, for a while resisted , and so died with their 
weapons in their hands. But the greatest part of them, 
buried in wine and sleep, were surprised without their 
arms, and despatched , and as many of them as by the 
advantage of the night got out of the camp were the next 
day found scatteied abroad and wandering in the fields, 
and were picked up by the horse that pursued them 

The fame of this action soon flew through the neighbor- 
ing cities, and stiried up the young men from various 
quaiters to come and join themselves with him. But none 
were so much concerned as those Romans who escaped m 
the battle ot Alba, and weie now at Yen, thus lamenting 
with tbemselves, “0 heavens, what a commander has 

'crc.it a'nian is I'n-t*^* y>"’hich brought forth and nursed so 

and shut iiii witlr •ioatitute of a leader 
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is in the possession of the enenij' ” To this they all agreed, 
and sent to Camillus to desire linn to take the command , 
hut he ansn ered, that he m ould not, until they that 11 ere 
in the Capitol should legally appoint him , foi he esteemed 
them, as long as thej iveie in being, to bo his countiy, 
that if they should command him he Mould leadily obey , 
hut against then consent he Mould intei meddle Math noth- 
ing When this ansMei Mas leturncd, they admired the 
modesty and temper of Camillus , but they could not tell 
liOM' to find a messenger to can 3 the intelligence to the 
Capitol, or rather, indeed, it seemed altogether impossible 
for any one to get to the citadel m hilst the enemy was in 
full possession of the city But among the 3mung men 
there was one Pontius Cominius, of ordinal y biith, but 
ambitious of honor, who in ollei ed himself to 1 un the ha/ai d, 
and took no letters Moth him to those in the Capitol, lest, 
if he were intercepted, the enemy might leain the inten- 
tions of Camillus, but, putting on a pool dress and cairy- 
ing corks undei it, he boldly tiavelled the greatest part of 
the way by day, and came to the city when it was dark , 
the bridge be could not pass, as it was guarded by the 
barbarians , so that taking his clothes, m Inch M’^ere neither 
many nor heavy, and binding them about his head, he laid 
hib body upon the corks, and SMamraing Math them, got 
over to the city And avoiding those quarters where he 
perceived the enemy was awake, which he guessed at by 
the lights .ind noise, he went to the Cai mental gate, where 
there mms greatest silence, and where the hill of the Capi- 
tol lb steepest, and rises with ciaggy and broken rock 
By this way he got up, though with much dififieulty, by the 
hollow of the cliff, and presented himself to the guards, 
saluting them, and telling them Ins name , he was taken 
in, and earned to the commanders And a senate being 
immediately called, he related to them in oider the victory 
of Camillus, which they had not heard of before, and the 
proceedings of the soldiers, urging them do confirm Camil- 
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lus in tlie command, as on him alone all their fellow-country- 
men outside the city would rely. llaYing heard and con- 
suited of the matter, the senate declared Camillus dictator, 
and sent hack Pontius the same way that he came, who, 
with the same success as hefoie, got through the enemy 
without hemg discoveied, and deliveied to the Romans 
outside the decision of the senate, who ]oyfiil]y received it. 
Camillus, on his arrival, found twenty thousand of them 
ready in arms ; with which foices, and those confederates 
he brought along with him, he prepared to set upon the 
enemy 

But at Rome some of the barbaiians, passing by chance 
near the place at which Pontius by night had got into the 
Capitol, spied in several places marks of feet and hands, 
where he had laid hold and clambered, and places where 
the plants that grew to the rock had been rubbed off, and 
the earth had slipped, and went accordingly and leported 
it to the king, who, coming in person, and viewing it, for 
the present said nothing, but in the evening, picking out 
such of the Gauls as were nimblest of body, and by living 
in the mountains weie accustomed to climb, he said to 
them, “The enemy themselves have shown us a way how 
to come at them, which we knew not of before, and have 
taught us that it is not so difficult and impossible but that 
men may overcome it It would be a great shame, having 
begun well, to fail in the end, and to give up a place as 
impregnable, when the enemy himself lets us see the way 
by which it may be taken , for where it was easy for one 
man to get up, it will not be hard for many, one after 
another , nay, when many shall undertake it, they will be 
aid and strength to each other. Rewards and honors 
shall be bestowed on every man as he shall acouit him- 
self” 

When the king had thus spoken, the Gauls cheerfully 
undeitook to perform it, and in the dead of night a good 
party of them together, with great silence, began to climb 
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the rock, clinging to the piecipitous and difficult ascent, 
which yet upon tii.il offeied a naj to them, and proved 
less difficult than the}'' had expected So that the foiemost 
of them having gained the top of all, and put themselves 
into order, they all hut suipnsed the outwoiks, and mas- 
tered the watch, vho were fast asleep, foi neithei manner 
dog percei\ed then coming But there weie sacred geese 
kept neai the temple of Tuno, which at othei times were 
plentifully fed, hut now, hj’^ leason that com and other 
provisions v ere grown scaice forall, weie hut in a poor 
condition The creatui e is hi’-natuie of quick sense, and 
apprehensive of the least noise, so that these, being more- 
over watchful tliiough hungei, and lestless, immediately 
discoveied the coming of the Gauls, and, lunmng up and 
down V itli their noise and caclding, they raised the whole 
camp, while the haiharians on the othei side, peiceiving 
themselves discoveied, no longer endeavoied to conceal 
their attempt, hut ivith shouting and violence advanced to 
the assault The Romans, every one in haste snatching up 
the next weapon tliat came to hand, did what they could 
on the sudden occasion Manlius, a man of consular 
dignity, of strong body and gidat spirit, was the first that 
made head against them, and, engaging with two of the 
enemy at once, with his sword cut oft the light arm of one 
]ust as he ■was lifting up his blade to strike, and, lunning 
his target full in the face of the other, tumbled him head- 
long down the steep rock, then mounting the rampart, 
and there standing with others that came running to his 
assistance, diove down the lest of them, who, mdeed, to 
begin, had not been many, and did nothing worthy of so 
bold an attempt The Romans, having thus escaped this 
danger, eaily in the morning took the captain of the watch 
and flung him down the rock upon the heads of their 
enemies, and to Manlius foi Ins victoiy voted a reward, 
intended more for honoi than advantage, bringing him, 
each man of them as much as he received for his daily 
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allowance, which was half a pound of bread and one-eighth 
of a pint of wine 

Henceforward, the affairs of the Gauls were daily in a 
worse and worse condition ; they wanted provisions, being 
•withheld from foraging through fear of Camillus, and sick- 
ness also was amongst them, occasioned by tlie number of 
carcasses that lay in heaps unbuiied. Being lodged among 
the ruins, the ashes, which were very deep, blown about b}' 
the winds and combining with the sultry heats, bieathed 
up, so to say, a diy and searching air, the inhalation of 
which was destructive to their health. But tlie chief cause 
was the change from their natural climate, coming as they 
did out of shady and hilly countiies, abounding m means 
of shelter fiom the heat, to lodge in low, and, in the 
autumn season, very unhealthy giound ; added to which 
was the length and tediousness of the siege, as tliey had 
now sate seven months before the Capitol Theie was, 
therefore, a great destruction among them, and the number 
of the dead grew so great, that the living gave up burying 
them Neither, indeed, were things on that account any 
better Avith the besieged, for famine increased upon them, 
and despondency with not heai’ing anything of Camillus, 
it being impossible to send any one to him, the city Avas so 
guarded by the barbarians Things being in this sad con- 
dition on both sides, a motion of treaty was made at fiist 
by some of the outposts, as they happened to sxieak Avitli 
one another ; Avhich being embiaced by the leading men, 
Sulpicius, tribune of the Romans, came to a parley with 
Brennus, in Avhich it was agreed, that the Romans laying 
doAvn a thousand weight of gold, the Gauls uxion the 
receipt of it should immediately quit the city and teiii- 
tories. The agreement being confirmed by oath on both 
sides, and the gold brought forth, the Gauls used false 
deahng in the weights, secretly at first, but afterwards 
openly pulled back and disturbed the balance ; at Avhich 
the Romans indignantly complaining, Biennus, in a scoff- 
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ing and insulting manner, pulled off his sWord and belt, 
and threw them both into the scales , and when Sulpicius 
asked what that meant, “What should it mean,” says he, 
“but woe to the conqueied?” which afterwaids became a 
proverbial saying As for the Komans, some were so 
incensed that they were for taking their gold back agam 
and returning to enduie the siege Otheis were for pass- 
ing by and dissembling a petty 10301 y, and not to account 
that the indignity of the thing lay m paying more than 
was due, since the paying anything at all iv as itself a dis- 
honor only submitted to as a necessity of the times 
Whilst this diffeience remained still unsettled, both 
amongst themselves and with the Gauls, Camillus was at 
the gates with his army , and having learned what was go- 
ing on, commanded the mam body of his foices to follow 
slov ly after him in good order, and himself with the choicest 
of his men hastenmg on, went at once to the Romans , where 
all giving way to him, and receiving him as their sole 
magistrate, with profound silence and ordei, he took the 
gold out of the scales, and delivered it to his ofBcers, and 
commanded the Gauls to take their weights and scales and 
depart, saymg that it was customaiy with the Romans to 
deliver their country with iron, not with gold And when 
Biennus began to lage, and say that he was nn3ustly dealt 
with m such a breach of contiact, Camillus answered that 
it was nevei legally made, and the agreement of no force 
or obligation , foi that himself being declared dictator, and 
there being no other magistrate by law, the engagement 
had been made with men who had no power to enter into 
it, but now they might say anything they had to uige, for 
he was come with full powei by law to giant pardon to 
such as should ask it, or inflict punishment on the guilty, if 
they did not repent At this, Brennus broke into violent 
anger, and an immediate quaiiel ensued, both sides diew 
their swoids and attacked, but in confusion, as could not 
be otheiwise amongst houses, and in narrow lanes and 
18 
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places where it was impossible to foi in in any older. Bat 
Brennus, presently recollecting himself, called oil his men, 
and, with the loss of a few only, hi ought them to their 
camp; and rising in the night nith all his foices, left the 
city, and, advancing about eight mile^', encamped ui/on the 
way to Gabii As soon as day appealed, Camilliis came up 
with him, splencbdly armed himself, and liis soldieisfuli 
of courage and couMence , and there engaging witli liim in 
a sharp conflict, which lasted a long while, 0 "veithiew his 
army with great slaughter, and took their camp. Of those 
that fled, some were xiresently cut ofl by tlie pui -^uei s ; 
others, and these were the greatest numbei, dispcised 
hither and thither, and were despatched by the people 
that came sallying out from the neighboring tonus and 
villages. 

Thus Borne was strangelj^ taken, and more sti angel}" le- 
coveied, having been seven whole months in the possession 
of the barbaiiaiib, who enteied hei a little after the Ides of 
July, and were driven out about the Ides of Febiuary fol- 
lowing Camillus tiiumphed, as he deserved, having 
saved his countiy that was lost, and brought the city, so 
to say, back again to itself. Foi those that had fled abroad, 
together with their wives and children, accompanied him 
as he lode in , and those who had been shut up in the Capi- 
tol, and Avere reduced almost to the point of perishing 
with hunger, went out to meet him, embracing each other 
as they met, and weeping for 3 oy, and, through the excess 
of the present pleasure, scarce believing m its truth. And 
Avhen the priests and ministers of the gods appeared bear- 
ing the sacred thmgs, which in ^eir flight they had either 
hid on the spot, or conveyed away with them, and now 
openly showed in safety, the citizens who saw the blessed 
sight felt as if with these the gods themselves were agam 
returned unto Rome Aftei Camillus had sacrificed to the 
gods, and purified the city according to the directions of 
those pioperly instructed, he restored the existing temples, 
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and erected a new one to Rumour, or Voice, infornung him 
self of the spot m which that voice from heaven came by 
night to Marcus Csedicius, foretellmg the coming of the 
barbarian army 

It was a mattei of difficulty, and a hard task, amidst so 
much rubbish, to discovei andie-determine the consecrated 
places , but by the zeal of Camillus, and the incessant labor 
of the priests, it was at last accomphshed But when it 
came also to rebmlding the city, which was wholly demol- 
ished, despondency seized the multitude, and a backward- 
ness to engage in a woik for which they had no mateiials, 
at a time, too, when they rather needed rehef and repose 
from their past labois, than any new demands upon their 
exhausted strength and impaired fortunes Thus msensi- 
bly they tuined then thoughts again towards Veil, a city 
ready-built and well-provided, and gave an opening to the 
arts of flatterers eager to gratify then desires, and lent 
then eais to seditious language flung out against Camillus, 
as that, out of ambition and self-gloi}% he vilhbeld them 
from a city ht to receive them, foicing them to live in the 
midst of rums, and to re-eiect a pile of buint rubbish, that 
he might be esteemed not the chief magisti ate only and 
general of Rome, but, to the exclusion of Romulus, its 
foundei also The senate, therefore, feaiing a sedition, 
would not suffei Camillus, though desiious, to lay down 
his authoiity vithin the yeai, though no dictator had e\er 
held it above six months 

They themselves, me intime, used then best endear ois, 
by kind persuasions and familmi addi esses, to encourage 
and appease the people, showing them the shrines nid 
tombs of then ancestors, calling to their remembnnce the 
sacred spots and holy places which Romulus and R’uma or 
any other of their kings had consecrated and left to their 
keeping, and among the stiongcst lehgioiis irguinenls, 
urged the head, newly scpnatcd from the bodi, which 
Alas found m laying the found itionof the Cipitol, in irking 
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it as a place destined by fate to be the head of all Italy ; 
and the holy fire which had just been rekindled again, 
since the end of the war, by the vestal virgins; “What a 
disgrace it would be to them to lose and extmguish this, 
leaving the city it belonged to, to be either inhabited by 
strangers and new-comers, or left a wild pastuie for cattle 
to graze on ? ” Such reasons as these, ui ged with complaint 
and expostulation, sometimes in private upon individuals, 
and sometimes in their public assemblies, were met, on the 
other hand, by laments and protestations of disti ess and 
helplessness ; entreaties that, reunited as they just wei e, 
after a sort of shipwreck, naked and destitute, they would 
not constram them to patch up the pieces of a ruined and 
shattered city, when they had anothei at hand ready-biult 
and prepared 

Camillus thought good to refer it to general deliberation, 
and himself spoke largely and earnestly m behalf of his 
country, as also many others At last, calling to Lucius 
Lucretius, whose place it was to speak hist, he commanded 
him to give his sentence, and the rest as they folloived, in 
order Silence being made, and Lucretius just about to 
begin, by chance a centurion iiassing by outside with his 
company of the day-guard called out with a loud voice to 
the ensign-bearer to halt and fix his standard, for this was 
the best place to stay m This voice, coming in that mo- 
ment of time, and at that crisis of micertainty and anxiety 
for the future, was taken as a direction what was to be 
done , so that Lucretius, assuming an attitude of devotion, 
gave sentence in concurrence with the gods, as he said^ as 
likewise did all that followed Even among the common 
people it cieated a wonderful change of feeling; eveiy one 
now cheered and encouraged his neighbor, and set himself 
to the woik, proceeding in it, however, not by any regular 
Imes or divisions, but every one pitching upon that plot 
of ground which came next to hand, or best pleased his 
fancy , by which haste and huriy in building, they com 
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stiucted then city in nanow and ill-debigiied lancb, and 
with houses huddled togethei one upon another , for it is 
said that within the compass of the year the whole city 
was built up anew, both in its public walls and pi ivate 
buildings The persons, bowevei, appointed by Camillus 
to resume and inaik out, in this general confusion, all con- 
secrated places, coming, in then way round the Palatium, 
to the chapel of Mars, found the chapel itself indeed de- 
stioyed and burnt to the ground, like eveiytliing else, by 
the barbaiidiis, but whilst they weie dealing the place, 
and caiiying an ay the rubbish, lit upon Romulus’s auguial 
staft, bulled undei a gieat heap of ashes This sort of staft 
IS crooked at one end, and is called , they make use 
of it m quaiteimg out the legions of the heavens when en- 
gaged in divination fioni the fhght of buds , Romulus, who 
was himself a great divinei, made use of it But when he 
disappeared fiom the eaitli, the priests took his staff and 
kept it, as other holy things, from the touch of man , and 
when they now found that, whereas all othei things were 
consumed, this staff had altogether escaped the flames, 
they began to conceive happier hopes of Rome, and to 
augur from this token its futuie eveilastmg safety 
And now they had scarcely got a bi eathing time from 
then trouble, when a new war came upon them , and the 
-^quians, Volscians, and Latins all at once invaded their 
teriitoiies, and the Tuscans besieged Sutiium, their con- 
federate city The military tribunes who commanded the 
army, and were encamped about the hill Miecius, being 
closely besieged by the Latins, and the camp in dangei to 
be lost, sent to Rome, wheie Camillus "was a thud time 
chosen dictator Of this wai two different accounts aie 
given , I shall begin with the more fabulous They say 
that the Latins (whether out of qiretence, or a real design 
to revive the ancient relationship ot the two nations) sent 
to desne of the Romans some fiee-boin maidens m mai- 
riage , that wnen the Romans weie at a loss how to deter- 
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mine (for on one hand they clieaded a war. having scaicely 
yet settled and lecovered theraselve'>, and on the other 
side suspected that this asking of wives was, in plain terms^ 
nothing else but a demand for hostages, thougli coveted 
over vrith the specious name of intermarriage and alliance), 
a certam handmaid^ by name Tutula. or, as some call her, 
Philotis. persuaded the magistrates to send with her some 
of the most youthful and best-looking maid-servants, in 
the bridal dress of noble virgins, and leave the rest to her 
care and management; that the magistiate'^. consenting, 
chose out as many as she thought necessary for her pur- 
pose. and adorning them with gold and rich clothes, de- 
livered them to the Latins, who vrere encamped not far 
from the city : that at night the rest stole away the enemy’s 
swords, but Tutula oi Philotis, getting to the top of a wild 
fig-tree, and spreading out a thick woollen cloth behind 
her. held out a torch towards Home, which was the signal 
concerted between her and the commanders, without the 
knowledge, however, of any other of the citizens, which 
was the reason that their issuing out from the city was 
tumultuous, the officers pushing their men on, and they 
calling upon one another's names, and scarce able to bring 
themselves into order ; that setting upon the enemy’s works, 
who either were asleep or expected no such matter, they 
took the camp and destroyed most of them : and that this 
was done on the Hones of July, which was then called 
Quintilis, and that the feast that is observed on that day 
is a commemoration of what was then done. For in it, 
first, they run out of the city in great crowds, and call out 
aloud several familiar and common names. Cams, Marcus, 
Lucius, and the like, in representation of the way in which 
they called to one another when they went out in such 
haste. In the next place, the maid-servants, gaily dressed, 
run about, playing and jesting upon aU they meet, and 
amongst themselves, also, use a kind of skirmishing, to 
show they helped in the conflict against the Latins ; and 
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while eating and dunking, they sit shaded over with 
boughs of wild fig-tree, and the day they call Nome Capro- 
tinie, as some think fxom that wild fig-tree on which the 
maid-seivant held up hei torch, the Roman name for a 
wild fig-tree hemg capn ficus Otheis lefei most of what 
lb said 01 done at this feast to the fate of Romulus, foi, on 
this day, he vanished outside the gates in a sudden dark- 
ness and storm (some think it an eclipse of the sun), and 
from this the day was called Nonm Capiotinae, the Latin foi 
a goat being capra, and the place wheie he disappeared 
having the name of Goat’s Maish, as is stated m his life 
But the geneial stieam of Wiiteis prefei the other ac- 
count of this wai, which they thus i elate Camillus, being 
the third time chosen dictator, and learning that the army 
under the tribunes was besieged by the Latins and Vol- 
scians, was constiained to aim, not only those under, but 
also those over, the age of service, and taking a laige cir- 
cuit round the mountain Miecius, undiscovered by the 
enemy, lodged his aimy on their lear, and then by many 
flies gave notice of his ai rival The besieged, encouiaged 
by this, prepared to sally foi th and join battle, but 'the 
Latins and Yolscians, feaimg this exposure to an enemy on 
both sides, drew themselves within then woiks, and forti- 
fied their camp with a sti ong palisade of trees on every 
side, resolving to wait for more supplies from home, and 
expectmg, also, the assistance of the Tuscans, their confed- 
eiates Camillus, detecting then ob]ect, and fearing to be 
reduced to the same position to which he had brought them, 
namely, to be besieged himself, lesolved to lose no time 
and finding then rampai t was all of timber, and observing 
that a strong wind constantly at sun-rising blew off fiom 
the mountains, after ha\ing prepaied a quantity of combus- 
tibles, about bi eak of day he diew forth his forces, com- 
manding a part with then missiles to assault the enemy 
with noise and shouting on the othei quarter, vliilsthe, 
with those that were to fling m the fiie, went to that side 
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of the enemy’s camp to winch the ^\lnd usually blew, and 
there waited his opportunity. When the skirmish w'as be- 
gun, and the sun iisen, and a strong wind set in from the 
mountains, he gave the signal of onset ; and heaping in an 
infinite quantity of fiery mattei, filled all their rampart 
with it, so that the flame being fed by the close timber and 
wooden palisades, went on and spread into all qiiarteis. 
The Latins, having nothing i eady to keep it olt or extin- 
guish it, when the camp was now almost full of file, were 
driven back within a vei y small compass, and at last forced 
by necessity to come into then enemy’s hands, who stood 
before the works ready armed and prepared to receive 
them ; of these veiy few escaped, while tliose that staj^'eA 
in the camp were all a jirey to the fire, until the Romans, 
to gain the pillage, extinguished it 

These things performed, Camillus, leaving his son Lucius 
in the camp to guard the piisoners and secure the booty, 
passed into the enemy’s country, where, having taken the 
city of the ^qiiians and reduced the Yolscians to obedi- 
ence, he then immediately led his army to Sutrium, not 
having heard what had befallen the Sutrians, but making 
haste to assist them, as if they Avere still in danger and be- 
sieged by the Tuscans They, however, had already sur- 
rendeied their city to their enemies, and destitute of all 
things, with nothing left but their clothes, met Camillus on 
the way, leading their wives and childien, and bewailing 
their misfortune Camillus himself Avas struck with com- 
passion, and peiceivmg the soldiers Aveeping, and commis- 
erating their case, while the Sutiians hung about and clung 
to them, resolved not to defer reA'^enge, but that vei y day 
to lead his army to Sutrium , con^jectuimg that the enemy, 
havmg ]ust taken a rich and plentiful city, without an 
enemy left within it, nor any from without to be expected, 
would be found abandoned to enjoyment and unguarded 
Jfeither did his opinion fail him; he not only passed 
through their country without discovery, but came up to 
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their vei y gates and possessed himself of the walls, not a 
man being left to guaid them, but their whole army scat- 
tered about in the houses, drinking and making meiry 
Nay, when at last they did perceive that the enemy had 
seized the city, they wei e so oveiloaded with meat and 
wine, that few were able so much as to endeavor to escape, 
but either waited shamefully for their death within doors, 
01 surrendered themselves to the conqueior Thus the city 
of the Sutrians was twice taken m one day , and they who 
were in possession lost it, and they who had lost regained 
it, alike by the means of Camillus Foi all which actions 
he 1 eceived a triumph, which brought him no less honor 
and leputation than the two former ones , for those citizens 
who befoi e most regarded him with an evil eye, and as- 
cribed his successes to a certain luck rather than real meiit, 
were compelled by these last acts of his to allow the whole 
honoi to his great abilities and energy 

Of all the adversaries and enviers of Ins glory, Marcus 
Manlius was the most distinguished, he who fir'it diove 
back the Gauls when they made their night attack upon the 
Capitol, and who for that reason had been named Capi- 
tolinus This man, affecting the first place m the com- 
monwealth, and not able by noble ways to outdo Camillus’s 
reputation, took that oidmary course towards usuipation 
of absolute power, namely, to gain the multitude, tliose of 
them especially that weie m debt, defending some by 
pleading their causes against their ci editors, rescuing others 
by foice, and not suffeimg the law to pioceed against 
them, insomuch that in a shoit time he got gieat numbers 
of indigent people about him, whose tumults and iipioars 
in the foium struck tenor into the piincipal citizens 
Aftei that Quintius Capitolmus, who was made chctatoi to 
suppress these disoiders, had committed IManlius to piison, 
the people immediately changed then appaiel, a thing 
never done but in great and public calamities, and the 
senate, feaiing some tumult, ordered him to be released 
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He, howevei, when set at libeity, changed not his course, 
but was rather the more insolent in his proceedings, filling 
the whole city with faction and sedition. They chose, 
therefore, Camillus again military tribune; and a day 
being appointed for Manlius to answer to his charge, the 
prospect from the place where his trial was held proved a 
great impediment to his accusers, foi the vei y spot where 
Manlius by night fought with the Gauls oveilooked the 
forum from the Capitol, so that, stretchmg forth his hands 
that way, and weeping, he called to their remembrance his 
past actions, raising compassion in all that beheld him 
Insomuch that the judges were at a loss what to do, and 
several times adjourned the trial, unwilling to acquit him 
of the crime, which was sufficiently proved, and yet un- 
able to execute the law while his noble action remamed, as 
it were, before their eyes Camillus, consideiing this, 
transferred the court outside the gate to the Petehne 
Grove, from whence there is no prospect of the Capitol 
Here his accuser went on with his charge, and his judges 
were capable of remembering and duly resenting his guilty 
deeds He was convicted, earned to the Capitol, and flung 
headlong from the rock, so that one and the same spot 
was thus the witness of his greatest glory, and monument 
of his most unfortunate end The Romans, besides, lazed 
his house, and built there a temple to the goddess they call 
]\Ioneta, ordaining for the future that none of the patrician 
order should evei dwell on the Capitoline 

And now Camillus, bemg called to his sixth tribuneship, 
desired to be excused, as being aged, and perhaps not un- 
fearful of the malice of fortune, and those reverses which 
seem to ensue' upon great prosperity But the most ap- 
paient pretence was the weakness of his body, for he hap- 
pened at that time to be sick , the people, howevei, would 
admit of no excuses, but, ciying that they wanted not his 
stiength foi horse oi foi foot service, but only his counsel 
and conduct, constiamed him to undertake the command. 
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and with one of his fellow-tribunes to lead the army im- 
mediately against the enemy These were the Praenestines 
and Volscians, who, with laige foices, weie laymg waste 
the territory of the Roman confederates Having marched 
out with his aimy, he sat down and encamped near the 
enemy, meaning himself to piotiact the war, oi if theie 
should come any necessity or occasion of fighting, in the 
mean time to legain his strength But Lucius Fuiius, his 
colleague, carried away with the desire of gloiy, was not 
to he held in, hut, impatient to give battle, inflamed the 
inferioi officeis of the aimy with the same eagerness , so 
that Camillus, fearing he might seem out of envy to be 
wishing to loh the young men of the gloiy of a noble ex- 
liloit, consented, though umvillingly, that he should draw 
out the foices, whilst himself, by reason of weakness, 
stayed behind with a few in the camp Lucius, engaging 
rashly, was discomfited, when Camillus, perceiving the 
Romans to give giound and fly, could not contain himself, 
hut, leaping from his bed, with those he had about him ran 
to meet them at the gates of the camp, making his way 
through the flyers to oppose the pursueis, so that those 
who had got within the camp turned back at once and 
followed him, and those that came flying fiom without 
made head again and gatheied about him, exhorting one 
another not tofoisake their general Thus the enemy, foi 
that time, was stopped in his pursuit The next day 
Camillus, drawing out his foices and joining battle with 
them, ovei threw them by mam foi ce, and, following close 
upon them, entered pell-mell nith them into their camp, 
and took it, slaying the greatest pait of them After- 
wards, having heard that the city Satiicum was taken by 
the Tuscans, and the inhabitants, all Romans, put to the 
swoid, he sent home to Rome the mam body of his forces 
and heaviest-aimed, and taking with him the liglitest and 
most vigorous soldieis, set suddenly upon the Tuscans, u ho 
weie m the possession of the city, iiid masteied them, 
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slaying some and expelling the rest , and so, returning to 
Rome with great spoils, gave signal evidence of their supe- 
rior wisdom, who, not mistrusting the weakness and age of 
a commander endued with courage and conduct, had rather 
chosen him who was sickly and desirous to be excused, 
than younger men who were forward and ambitious to 
command. 

When, therefore, the levolt of the Tusculans was report- 
ed, they gave Camillus the charge of i educing them, choos- 
ing one of his five colleagues to go with him And when 
every one was eager for the place, contrary to the expecta- 
tion of all, he passed by the rest and chose Lucius Furius, 
the very same man who lately, against the judgment of 
Camillus, had lashly hazarded and nearly lost a battle; 
willing, as it should seem, to dissemble that misearnage, 
and free him from the sha'me of it The Tusculans, hearing 
of Camillus’s coming against them, made a cunning attempt 
at levokmg their act of levolt , their fields, as in times of 
highest peace, weie full of ploughmen and shepherds , their 
gates stood wide open, and their children were being taught 
in the schools , of the people, such as Avere tradesmen, he 
found m their Avorkshops, busied about their several em- 
Xiloyments, and the better sort of citizens walking in the 
public places in their ordinary dress , the magistrates hui- 
ned about to provide quaiters for the Romans, as if they 
stood 111 feai of no dangei and were conscious of no fault 
Which aits, though they could not dispossess Camillus of 
the conviction he had of their tieason, yet induced some 
compassion foi their repentance , he commanded them to 
go to the senate and depiecate then anger, and joined him- 
self as an inteicessor in then behalf, so that their city was 
acquitted of all guilt and admitted to Roman citizenship. 
These were the most memorable actions of his sixth 
tiibuneship 

After these things, Licinius Stolo raised a great 
sedition in the city, and bi ought the people to dissension 
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ith the senate, contending, that of t\\ o consuls one should 
be chosen out of the commons, and not both out of the 
patricians Tiibunesof the people weie chosen, but the 
election of consuls as interiupled and pre\ enled by the 
people And as this absence of any supi erne magisti ate was 
leading to j'ct fuithei confusion, C'amillus was the fouith 
time created dictatoi by the senate, soielj against the peo- 
ple’s amU, and not altogethei m atcoi dance with his onn, 
he had little desiie foi a conflict ^^lth men whose past 
sei vices entitled them to tell him that he had achieved fai 
gieatcr actions in wai along %\ith them than in politics 
vith the patiicians, who, indeed, had onl}’’ put him foiward 
now out of envy, that, if successful, he might ciush the 
people, 01 failing, be ciushed himself Iloweiei, to pio- 
\ide ns good a leniedv as he could foi the piesent, knowing 
the day on which the tribunes of the people intended to 
piefer the law, he appointed it by pioclamation foi a gen- 
eial mustei, and called the people fiom the foium into the 
Campus, thieatening to set heavy lines upon such as should 
not obey On the othei side, the tiibunes of the people 
met his threats by solemnly piotesting they would fine him 
ill fifty thousand drachmas of silvei, if he peisisted in ob- 
stiuctmg the people fiom givingtheii suftiages foi the law 
Whether it weie, then, that he feaied anothei banishment 
or condemnation, which would ill become his age and past 
gieat actions, or found himself unable to stem the cuiient 
of the multitude, which ran stiong and violent, he betook 
himself, for the piesent, to his house, and afterwaids, for 
some days togethei piofessing sickness, finally laid down 
his dictatorship The senate created anothei dictator , 
who, choobing Stolo, leadei of the sedition, to be his general 
of horse, suffeied that law to be enacted and ratified, which 
was most giievous to the patiicians, namely, that no person 
whatsoever should possess above five bundled acres of 
land Stolo was much distinguished by the victory he had 
gamed , but, not long after, was found himself to possess ^ 
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more than he had allowed to others, and suffered the i^on- 
alties of his own law 

And now the contention about election of consuls coming 
on (winch was the mam point and original cause of the 
dissension, and had throughout furnished most matter of 
division between the senate and the people), certain intelli- 
gence airived, that the Gauls again, proceeding f i om the 
Adriatic Sea, were marching in vast numbers upon Koine. 
On the very heels of the leport followed manifest acts also 
of hostility , the country througli which they marched was 
all wasted, and such as by flight could not make then 
escape to Rome weie dis^iersing and scattering among the 
mountains The tenor of this war quieted the sedition , 
nobles and commons, senate and people together unani- 
mously chose Camillus the fifth time dictator ; who, though 
veiy aged, not wanting much of fourscore yeais, yet, con- 
sidering the danger and necessity of his country, did not, 
as before, pretend sickness, or depieciate his own capacity, 
hut at once undertook the charge, and enrolled soldiers. 
And, knowing that the great force of the barbarians lay 
chiefly 111 their swords, with which they laid about them 
in a rude and inartificial manner, hacking and hewing the 
head and shouldeis, he caused head-pieces entire of iron to 
he made for most of his men, smoothing and polishing the 
outside, that the enemy’s swoids, lighting upon them, 
might eithei slide off oi he broken , and fitted also their 
shields with a little iim of brass, the wood itself not being 
sufficient to hear off the blows Besides, he taught his 
soldiers to use their long javelins in close encounter, and, 
by bringing them under then enemy’s swords, to receive 
their stiokes upon them 

When the Gauls drew near, about the river Amo, drag- 
ging a heavy camp aftei them, and loaded with infinite 
spoil, Camillus diew forth his forces, and planted himself 
upon a hill of easy ascent, and which had many dips in it, 
with the ob]ect that the gieatest part of his army might 
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he concealed, and those \\ho appeared might be thought 
to ha\ e betaken themselves, thi ough feai , to those upper 
grounds And the raoie to mcreabe this opinion m them, 
he siifTered them, without any distiii banco, to spoil and 
pillage even to Ins \ciy tienches, keeping himself quiet 
wnthin his works, which weie well foitifled, till, at last, 
perceiving that part of the enemy w'ere scattei ed about the 
country foi aging, and that those that weie m the camp 
did nothing daj' and night but dunk and level, in tlie 
night-time he drew up Ins lightest-armed men, and sent 
tliem out before to impede the cnemj w hile forming into 
Older, and to harass them when they should fiisL issue out 
of then camp, and eaily in the moining bi ought down his 
mam bodj, and set them in battle an ay in the lower 
giounds, a numeious and courageous ainiy, not, as the 
barbaiians had supposed, an inconsideiablo and feaiful 
division The first thing that shook the coinage of the 
Gauls W'as, that then eiiemicb had, contiaiy to their ex- 
pectation, the honoi of being aggiesbois In the ne^t 
place, the light-armed men, falling upon them before they 
could get into their usual oidei oi range themselves m 
their proper bquadions, so distuibed and piessed upon 
them, that they were obliged to figlit at random, without 
any order at all But at last, when Camillus biought on 
his heavy-armed legions, the baibaiians, with then swords 
drawm, went vigorously to engage them , the Romans, 
however, opposing then javelins and receiving the foice of 
their blows on those paits of their defences which weie 
well guai ded with steel, turned the edge of then weapons, 
being made of soft and ill-tempered metal, so that their 
swords bent and doubled up in then hands , and then 
shields were pierced tlirough and tin ough, and grew heavy 
with the javehns that stuck upon them And thus forced 
to quit their owm weapons, they endeavoied to take ad- 
vantage of those of their enemies, laid hold of the javelins 
with their hands, and tried to pluck them away But the 
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Romans, perceiving them now naked and defenceless, be* 
took themselves to their swords, which they so well used, 
that in a little time great slaughter was made in the fore- 
most ranks, while the rest fled over all parts of the level 
country ; the hills and upper grounds Camillus had secured 
beforehand, and their camp they knew it would not be 
difficult for the enemy to take, as, through confidence of 
victory, they had left it unguarded This fight, it is stated, 
was thirteen yeais after the sacking of Rome ; and from 
henceforward the Romans took courage, and surmounted 
the apprehensions they had hitherto enterta'lned of the bar- 
barians, whose previous defeat they had attributed rathei 
to pestilence and a concurience of mischances than to their 
own superior valor And, indeed, this fear had been for- 
meily so great that they made a law, that priests should 
be excused from service in war, unless in an invasion from 
the Gaul 

This was the last military action that ever Camillus per- 
formed , for the voluntary suiiender of the city of the Yeli- 
trani was but a mere accessory to it But the greatest of 
all civil contests, and the hardest to be managed, was still 
to be fought out against the people , who, leturnmg home 
full of victory and success, insisted, con ti ary to established 
law, to have one of the consuls chosen out of their own 
body The senate strongly opposed it, and would not suf- 
fer Camillus to lay down his dictatorship, thinking that, 
under the shelter of his great name and authority, they 
should be better able to contend foi the power of his aristoc- 
racy But when Camillus was sitting upon the tribunal, 
despatching public affairs, an officer, sent by the tribunes 
of the people, commanded him to use and follow him, lay- 
ing his band upon him, as leady to seize and carry him 
away , upon which, such a noise and tumult as was never 
heard befoie filled the whole forum , some that weie about 
Camillus thiustmg the officer fiom the bench, and the mul- 
titude below calling out to him to bung Camillus down 
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Being at a loss what to do m these difficulties, he yet laid 
not down his authoiity,but, taking the senators along with 
him, he went to the senate-house, buthefoie he enteied, 
besought the gods that they would brmg these troubles to 
a happy conclusion, solemnly vonmg, when the tumult 
was ended, to build a temple to Concoid A great conflict 
of opposite opinions aiose in the senate, but, at last, the 
most moderate and most acceptable to the people pi evaded, 
and consent was given, that of two consuls, one should be 
chosen fiom the commonalty When the dictatoi pro- 
claimed this deteimination of the senate to the people, at 
the moment pleased and leconciled with the senate, as 
indeed could not otheiwise be, they accompanied Camillus 
home, with all expiessions and acclamations of3oy, and 
the next day, assembling togethei, they voted a temple of 
Concord to be built, according to Camillus’s vow, facing 
the assembly and the forum , and to the feasts, called the 
Latin holidays, they added one day moie, making foui in 
all , and oidained that, on the piesent occasion, the whole 
people of Rome should sacrifice with garlands on their 
heads 

In the election of consuls held by Camillus, Maicus 
jEmihus was chosen of the patricians, and Lucius Sextius 
the first of the commonalty , and this was the last of all 
Camillus’s actions In the year following, a pestilential 
sickness infected Rome, which, besides an infinite number 
of the common people, swept away most of the magistiates, 
among whom was Camillus , whose death cannot be called 
immatuie, if we consider his gieat age, or gieatei actions, 
yet was he more lamented than all the rest put together 
that then died of that distemper 
19 
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PERICLES. 

C^SAR once, seeing some wealthy strangers at Pome, 
carrying up and down with them ni their arms and bosoms 
young puppy-dogs and monkeys, embracing and making 
much of them, took occasion not unnatni ally to ask whether 
the women in their countiy weienot used to hear childien; 
by that prmcehke lepnmand giavely reflecting upon per- 
sons who spend and lavish upon brute beasts that afltection 
and kindness which nature has implanted in us to be be- 
stowed on those of our orm kind With like reason may 
we blame those who misuse that love of inquiiy and ob- 
servation which nature has implanted in our souls, by ex- 
pendmg it on ob3ects unworthy of the attention either of 
their eyes or their ears, while they disregai d such as are 
excellent in themselves, and would do them good. 

The mere outward sense, being passive in responding to 
the impression of the objects that come in its way and 
strike upon it, perhaps cannot help entertaining and taking 
notice of everything that addresses it, be it what it will, 
useful or unuseful ; but, in the exercise of Ins mental per- 
ception, every man, if he chooses, has a natural power to - 
turn himself upon all occasions, and to change and shift 
with the greatest ease to what he shall himself judge desir- 
able So that it becomes a man’s duty to pursue and make 
after the best and choicest of everything, that he may not 
only employ his contemplation, but may also be improved 
by it For as that color is most suitable to the eye whose 
freshness and pleasantness stimulates and strengthens the 
sight, so a man ought to apply his intellectual perception 
to such objects as, with the sense of delight, are apt to 
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Gall it forth, and allure it to its own propei good and 
advantage 

Such objects we find in the acts of virtue, which also pro- 
duce in the minds of meie leaders about them an emula- 
tion and eagerness that may lead them on to imitation In 
other things theie does not immediately follow upon the 
admiration and lilang of the thing done, any strong desire 
of doing the like Nay, many times, on the very contrary, 
when we are pleased wnth the work, we slight and set little 
by the woikman or artist himself, as, foi. instance, m per- 
fumes and purple dyes, we aie taken with the things them- 
selves well enough, but do not think dyers and peifumers 
otherwise than low and sordid people It was not said 
amiss by Antisthenes, when people told him that one Isme- 
nias was an excellent pipei “It may be so,” said he, “but 
he 18 but a wi etched human being, otheiwise he would not 
have been an excellent pipei ” And king Philip, to the 
same purpose, told his son Alexander, wlio once at a 
men y-meetmg played a piece of music chaimingly and 
skilfully, “ Are you not ashamed, son, to play so well ? ” 
Foi it is enough foi a king or prince to find leisure some- 
times to hear otheis sing, and he does the muses quite 
honoi enough when he pleases to be but present, while 
others engage in such exeicises and tiials of skill 

He who busies himself in mean occupations produces, m 
the very pains lie takes about things of little oi no use, an 
evidence against himself of his negligence and indisposition 
to what IS 1 eally good Noi did any generous and ingenuous 
young man, at the sight of the statue of Jupitei at Pisa, ever 
desiie to be a Phidias, oi on seeing that of Juno at Argos, 
long to be a Polycletus, oi feel mduced by Ins pleasure in 
then poems to wish to be an Anacieon orPlnletas or Aiclii- 
lochus For it does not necessarily follow, that, if a piece 
of woik please for its gi aceful ness, theiefoie he that 
wi ought it deseives oui admnation AVlience it is that 
neithei do such thmgs really piofit or advantage the be- 
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holders, upon the sight of uliieh no zcul juisph for Iho hnh 
tation of them, noi any impulse or inehn.uioiu uinth m.13’ 
prompt any desire or endeavoi of doing the like. Jlut 

viituc, by the huie hlulemcmt of its a<■tlon'^, e.ui atb-et 

men’s minds as to cieate al oiu-e both admiraiuai of the 
things done and desiie to imitate the doei- of thenu 'i'he 
goods of fortune ue uonld posscHs.nid would enjoy , iiio'^eof 
Yirtue \ve long to piaclise and even i'^e : we ni». conieiit to 
leceive the foi mer from other-', the laltm w(* wish othej-, to 
experience from ns. Moral good is ,i pi.ietueil stimulus; 
it IS no soonei seen, than it inspiies an im[)ulseto piaeiie**; 
and influences the mind and chaiavflei not l>y a nieie imil.i- 
tion w’liich w'c look at, Imt by the statement of the fact, 
creates a moial purpose which we foim. 

And so we liave tliouglil fit to spend oui time and pains 
in Avriting of the h\ es of famous jHusons; and have com- 
posed this tenth book upon that subject, containing the lif(“ 
of Peiicles, and that of Fabius ^Vfaximus, who caniod on 
the w^ar against Hannibal, men alike, as in tlieii oilier vii lues 
and good parts, so especial!} m then mild and upught 
tempei and demeanor, and 111 tliat capacity tobcai thecioss- 
grained hum 01 s of tlieir fellow'-citizens and colleagues in 
office which made them both most useful and seivice.ible 
to the inteiests of then countiies. M'hethci w'e take a 
right aim at our intended pm pose, it is left to the leader to 
judge hy what he shall here find 
Pericles was of the tube Acamantis, and the lowmsliip 
Cholaigus, of the noblest hiith both on his fatlier'.s and 
mother’s side. Xanthippus, his fathei, wffio defeated the 
kmg of Persia’s geneials in the battle at Mycale, took to 
wife Agariste, the grandchild of Clisthenes, who drove out 
the sons of Pisistratus, and nobly put an end to then tyran- 
nical usurpation, and, moreovei, made a bod}'" of law'^s, 
and settled a model of government admirably tempered and 
suited for the haimony and safety of the people 
ll'ib mothei, being near her time, fancied m a dieam that 
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slie Wtis brought to bed of a lion, and a few days after was 
debvered of 'Pencles, in other lespects perfectly formed, 
only hib head was somewhat longish and out of proportion 
Foi which leason almost all the images and statues that 
were made of him have the head coveied with a helmet, the 
w orkmen appai ently being willing not to expose him The 
poets of Athens c<dled him Sc/unocejyJialos, oi squill-head, 
fiom sc/anos, a squill, oi sea-onion One of the comic poets, 
Ciatmus, in the Chirons, tells us that — 

Old Chronos onco took queen Sedition to wife 
Which two brought to hfo 
That tyrant far-famed. 

Whom the gods the supremo skuU-compeller have named , 

And, in the hTemesis, addresses him — 

Como, Jove, thou head of Gods 

And a second, Telechdes, says, that now, m embarrassment 
with pohtical difficulties, he sits m the city — 

Painting underneath the load 
Of his own head and non abroad 
Prom his huge gallery of a pate 
Sends forth trouble to the state 

And a third, Eupohs, in the comedy called the Demi, in a 
series of questions about each of the demagogues, whom he 
makes in the play to come up fiom hell, upon Pericles 
hemg named last, exclaims — 

And hero by nay of summary, now we’ve done. 

Behold, in brief, the heads of all in one 

The master that taught him music, most authors aie 
agreed, was Damon (whose name, they say, ought to be pro- 
nounced with the first syllable short) Though Aiistotle 
tells us that he was thoroughly practised in all accomplish- 
ments of this kind by Pythoclides Damon, it is not un- 
likely, being a sophist, out of policy, sheltered himself 
under the profession of music to conceal from people in 
general his skill in other things, and undei this pretence 
attended Peiicles, the young athlete of politics, so to say, 
as lus ti aimng-master in these exercises Damon’s lyie. 
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however, did not piove altogether a successful Wind; he 
was banished the country by ostracism for ten years, as a 
dangerous nitermeddler and a favorer of arbitrary power, 
and, by this means, gave the stage occasion to play upon 
him. As, for mstance, Plato, the comic poet, introduces a 
character, who questions him — 

Tell me, if you plea‘3e, 

Smce you’re the Chiron who taught Pencle?. 

Pericles, also, was a heaier of Zeno, the Eleatic, who 
treated of natural philosophy in the same manner as Par- 
menides did, but had also perfected himself in an art of his 
own for refuting and silencing opponents in argument ; as 
Timon of Phlius describes it, — 

Also the two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno, who. 

Say what one would, could argue it untrue 

But he that saw most of Pericles, and furnished him 
most especially with a weight and grandeur of sense, 
superior to all arts of poiiularity, and in general gave him 
his elevation and sublimity of purpose and of character, 
was Anaxagoras of Clazomense , whom the men of those 
times called by the name of ISTous, that is, mind, or intelli- 
gence, whether in admiration of the great and extraordmary 
gift he had displayed for the science of nature, or because 
that he was the first of the philosophers who did not refer 
the first ordering of the world to fortune or chance, nor to 
necessity or compulsion, but to a pure, unadulterated intelli- 
gence, which m all other existmg mixed and compound 
things acts as a piiiiciple of discrimination, and of combina- 
tion of like with like 

For this man, Pericles entertamed an extraordmary es- 
teem and admiration, and filhng himself with this lofty and, 
as they call it, up-m-the-air sort of thought, derived lienee 
not merelj'^, as was natural, elevation of purpose and dignity 
of language, raised far above the base and dishonest 
buftoonenes of mob-eloquence, but, besides this, a com- 
posure of countenance, and a seremty and calmness ni all his 
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movements, wllicb no occurrence whilst he was speaking 
could disturb, a sustained and even tone of voice, and vaii- 
ous other advantages of a sunilar kind, which pioduced the 
greatest effect on his heareis Once, aftei being leviled 
and ill-spoken of all day long in his own hearing by some 
vile and abandoned fellow in the open market-place, wheie 
he was engaged m the despatch of some uigent affair, he 
continued his business in perfect silence, and in the even- 
ing leturned home composedly, the man still dogging him 
at the heels, and pelting him all the way with abuse and 
foul language , and stepping into his house, it being by tins 
time daik, he oideied one of his servants to take a light, 
and to go along with the man and see him safe home Ion, 
it is tiue, the dramatic poet, says that Pericles’s raannei in 
company'was somewhat over-assuming and pompous , and 
that into Ins high-beai ing there entei ed a good deal of slight- 
ingness and scorn of others , he leserveslns commendation 
for Cimon’s ease and pliancy and natuial grace in society 
Ion, however, who must needs make viitue, like a show of 
tragedies, include some comic scenes, we shall not altogether 
rely upon , Zeno used to bid those who called Pericles’s 
giavity the affectation of a chailatan, to go and affect the 
like themselves , inasmuch as tins mei e counteifeitmgmiglit 
m time insensibly instil into them a real love and knowl- 
edge of those noble quahties 

Noi were these the only advantages winch Pericles 
deiived fiom Anaxagoras’s acquaintance , he seems also to 
have become, by his instiuctions, super loi to that supeisti- 
tion with which an ignorant wonder at appearances, for 
example, in the heavens, possesses the minds of people 
unacquainted with then causes, eager for the supernatuial, 
and excitable through an inexperience winch the knou ledge 
of natuial causes removes, replacing unld and tmnd supei- 
btition by the good hope and assurance of an intelhgent 
piety 

There is a story, that once Pericles Ind bi ought to him 
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from a country farm of Ins, a ram’s head until one horn, and 
that Lampon, the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow 
strong and solid out of the midst of the forehead, gave it 
as his judgment, that, there being at that time two potent 
factions, parties, or interests m the city, the one of Thucy- 
dides and the other of Pericles, the government would 
come about to that one of them in whose ground or estate 
this token or indication of fate had shown itself But that 
Anaxagoras, cleaving the skull in sunder, showed to the 
bystanders that the biain had not fdled up its natural place, 
but being oblong, like an egg, had collected from all pai ts 
of the vessel which contained it, in a point to that ]ilace 
from whence the root of the hoin took its use And that, 
for that time, Anaxagoras was much admired for his ex- 
planation by those that weie present , and Lampon no less 
a little while aftei, when Thucydides was ovei powered, 
and the whole aftan s of the state and government came into 
the hands of Pericles 

And yet, in my opinion, it is no absurdity to say that 
they were both in the right, both natural philosophei and 
diviner, one justly detecting the cause of this event, by 
which it was produced, the other the end for which it was 
designed For it was the business of the one to find out 
and give an account of what it was made, and in what man- 
ner and by what means it giew as it did , and of the other 
to foretell to what end and purpose it was so made, and 
what it might mean or portend Those who say that to 
find out the cause of a prodigy is in effect to destioy its 
supposed signification as such, do not take notice that, at 
the same time, together with divine prodigies, they also do 
away with signs and signals of human art and concert, as, 
for instance, the clashmgs of quoits, fire-beacons, and the 
shadows of sun-dials, every one of which has its cause, and 
by that cause and contrivance is a sign of something else 
But these aie subjects, perhaiis, that would better befit 
anothei place. 
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Pericles, ^vhile j^et but a young man, stood m consider- 
able appiebension of the people, as he nMS thought in face 
and faguie to be veiy like the t\uant Pisistratus, and those 
of great age leniailced upon the sweetness of his voice, and 
his volubility and i.ipidity in speakmg, and were struck 
M ith amazement at the resemblance Reflecting, too, that 
he had a consideiable estate, and was descended of a noble 
family, and had fiiends of gieat influence, he was fearful 
all this might bung him to be banished as a dangerous per- 
son , and foi this reason meddled not at all with state af- 
faus, but in militaij^ seivice showed himself of a brave and 
mtiepid natuie But when Aiistides was now dead, and 
Themistocles driven out, and Cimon was foi the most part 
kept abroad by the expeditions he made m parts out of 
Gieece, Pericles, seeing things in this posture, now ad- 
vanced and took his side, not with the iich and few, but 
witli the many and poor, contraiy to his natural bent, 
which was fai fiom demociatical, but, most likely fearing 
he might fall uiidei suspicion of aiming at ai bitrary power, 
and seeing Ciraon on the side of the aiistociacy, and much 
beloved by the bettei and moie distinguished people, he 
joined the paity of the people, with a view at once both to 
secuie himself and jirocuie means against Cimon 
He immediately entered, also, on quite a new course of 
life and management of Ins time Foi he was nevei seen 
to walk in any street but that winch led to the market- 
place and council-hall, and he avoided invitations of fiiends 
to supper, and all fiiendly visiting and intei course what- 
evei , in all the time he had to do with the public, ivhich 
was not a little, he was never known to have gone to any 
of his fiiends to a supper, except that once when his near 
kinsman Euryptolemus maiiied, he remained present till 
the ceremony of the diink-offeiing, and then immediately 
lose from table and went his way Foi these friendly meet- 
ings aie veij quick to defeat any assumed superiority, and 
in intimate familiarity an exterioi of gravity is hard to 
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maintain. Real excellence, indeed, is most recognized 
when most openly looked into; and in really good men, 
nothing which meets the eyes of exlcinal obseiveis ‘-o truly 
deserves then admiiation, as their daily common life does 
that of their neaier friends. I^’cncle^, however, to avoid 
any feeling of commonness or any satiety on the pait of 
the people, presented himself at inlenals only, not speak- 
ing to every business, nor at all times coming into the 
assembly, but, as Ciitolaus says, ieser\ing himself, like the 
Salaminian galley, for gieat occasions, vhile matleis of 
lesser importance veie dispatched bj* friends or otbei 
speakers under his dll ection And of tins number we aie 
told Ephialtes made one, who biolce the xiower of the coun- 
cil of Aieopagus, giving the people, accoiding to Plato’s 
expression, so copious and so stiong a draught of liberty, 
that growing wild and uniuly, like an unmanageable 
horse, it, as the comic poets say, — 

got beyond all keeping in, 

Champing at Euboea, and among the islands leaping in 

The style of speaking most consonant to his form of life 
and the dignity of his viev s he found, so to sa3% in the 
tones of that instrument with which AnaxaEcoias had fur- 
nished him ; of his teaching he continually availed himself, 
and'deepened the colors of rhetoric with the dye of natuial 
science. For having, in addition to his great natural genius, 
attained, by the study of nature, to use the woids of the 
divine Plato, this height of intelligence, and this univei sal 
consummating power, and dra-wing hence whatever might 
be of advantage to him in the art of speaking, he showed 
himself far superior to all othei s Ilpon which account, 
they say, he had his nickname given him, though some aie 
of opinion he was named the Olympian from the puhhc 
buildings with which he adorned the city ; and others again, 
from his greats power in public affairs, whether of war or 
peace. FTor is it unlikely that the confluence of many 
attributes may have conferred it on him. However, the 
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comedies tepresented at the time, wduch, both iin igood 
earnest and m men unent, let flj" many haid Words at him, 
plainly show that he got that appellation especially from 
his speaking , they speak of his “ thundering and lightning” 
when he haiangued the people, and of his wieldmg a dread- 
ful thundeibolt in his tongue 
A saying also of Thucydides, the son of Melesias, stands 
on lecord, spoken by him by uay of pleasantly upon Peri- 
cles’s dexterity Thucydides \v as one of the noble and, dis- 
tingmshed citwens, and had been his gieatest opponent, 
and, when Aichidamus, the king of the Lacedmmonians, 
asked lum whethei he oi Pei icles wei e the bettei wrestler, 
he made this answei “ When I,” said he, “ have thrown 
him and given him a fan fall, by peisistmg that he had 
no fall, he gets the bettei of me, and makes the by- 
standers, in spite of then own eyes, believe him ” The 
truth, howevei, IS, that Pei icles himself was very cfireful 
what and how he was to speak, insomuch that, whenever 
he went up to the hustings, he pi ayed the gods that no one 
word might unawares slip fiom him unsuitable to the 
matter and the occasion 

He has left nothing in wnting behind him, except some 
decrees, and there are but very few of his sayings recorded , 
one, for-example, is, that he said yEgma must, like a gather- 
ing m a man’s eye, be removed from Pnmus , and anothei, 
that he said he saw already war moving on its way towards 
them out of Peloponnesus Again, when on a time Soph- 
ocles, who was his fellow-commissioner in the general- 
ship, was going on board Avitli him, and piaised the beauty 
of a youth they met with in the way to the ,ship, “ Soph- 
ocles,” said he, “ a general ought not only to have clean hands 
but also clean eyes ” And Stesiinbrotus tells us, that, m his 
encomium on those who fell m battle at Samos, he saiditheyi 
were become immortal, as the gods were “Eoi,” said ,he, 

“ we do not see them themselves, but only by the honors we 
pay them, and by the benefits they do us, attribute to them 
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immortality ; and tlie like attributes belong also to those 
that die in the service of their country.” 

Since Thucydides describes the rule of Pericles as an aiis- 
tocratical government, that went by the name of a democ- 
racy, but was, indeed, the supremacy of a single great man, 
while many others say, on the contrary, that by him the 
common people were first encouraged and led on to such 
evils as appropriations of sub3ect territory ; allowances for 
attendmg theatres, payments for performmg public duties, 
and by these bad habits were, under the infiuence of his 
public measures, changed from a sober, thrifty people, that 
maintained themselves by their own labors, to lovers of ex- 
pense, intemperance, and licence, let us examine the cause 
of this change by the actual matters of fact 

At the first, as has been said, when he set himself against 
Cimon’s great authority, he did caress the people. Find- 
ing himself come short of his competitor in wealth and 
money, by which advantages the, other was enabled to take 
care of the poor, inviting every day some one or other of 
the citizens that was in want to supper, and bestovnng 
clothes on the aged people, and breaking down the hedges 
and enclosures of his grounds, that all that would might 
freely gather what fruit they pleased, Peiicles, thus out- 
done in popular arts, by the advice of one Damomdes of 
CEa, as Aristotle states, turned to the distribution of the 
public moneys; and in a short time having bought the 
people over, what with moneys allowed for shows and for 
service on juries, and what with other forms of pay and 
largess, he made use of them against the council of Areop- 
agus, of which he himself was no member, as havmg nevei 
been appointed by lot either chief archon, or lawgiver, or 
king, or captain. For from of old these ofiS.ces were con- 
ferred on persons by lot, and they who had acquitted 
themselves duly in the discharge of them were advanced to 
the court of Areopagus And so Pericles, having secured 
his power in mterest with the populace, directed the exer- 
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tlons of liib party ag.unst'‘tl)is council ith such success, 
that most of these c.uises and matters which had been used 
to be tried there, ucie, bj the agencj of Ephialtes, lemoved 
fiom its cognirance, Ciiiion, also, r\ as banished by ostla- 
cisni as a fa\orei of the Liccdamionians and a hatei of the 
people, though in ucalth and noble bn th hen as among the 
hist, and had won se\eral most glorious victoiies ovei the 
barbarians, and had tilled the cilj w ith money and spoils 
of war, as IS iccoidcd iii the hisloiy of Ins life. So vast 
an authoi it j bad Pericles obtained among the people 
The ostracism a\as limited by law to ten yeais , but the 
Lacedannomans, in the mean time, entciing wuth a great 
armj’ into the territory of Tanagia, and the Athenians 
going out against thcni, Ciraon, coming fioni Ins banish- 
ment befoie his time was out, put himself in aimsandaiiay 
with those of Ins fellow-citwcns that weie of Ins own tube, 
anddcsiiedbj his deeds to wipe olf the suspicion of his 
favoring the Lacedannonians, by ventuiing his own peison 
along w ith his countiymcii But Pericles’s fi lends, gathei- 
ing 111 a body, foiccd him to letiie .is ab.anished man Foi 
which cause also Pericles seems to have exeited himself 
moie in that than in any battle, and to have been con- 
spicuous above all for his exposure of himself to danger 
All Cimon’s friends, also, to a man, fell togetliei side by 
side, whom Pericles had accused with linn of taking pait 
with the Lacedminoinans Defeated in this battle on then 
ow n f 1 ontiei s, and expecting a new and perilous attack with 
letuin of spring, the Athenians now felt regiet and sorrow 
foi the loss of Cimon, and repentance for then expulsion of 
him Pericles, being sensible of then feelings, did not hes- 
itate or delay to gratify it, and himself made the motion 
for rec.illmg him home lie, upon Ins letuin, concluded 
a peace betwixt the two cities, for the Laceduemonians 
entertained as kindly feelings towards him as they did 
the leverse towards Peiicles and the other popular 
leaders 
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Tef ^'onie ibeic aic who say that Pericles did not propose 
tlie oidei foi Cl moil’s leluin till some private articles of 
agreement bad been made between them, and this by means 
of Elpinice, Cimon's si-slei ; that Cimoii, namely, should go 
out to sea vith a fleet of two hundied ships, and he com- 
mandei-m-cbief abioad, witli a design to reduce the king 
of Pei'^ia’s uniitoiies, and that Pericles should have the 
pow ei at home 

This Klpinicc, it was thought, had befoie this time pro- 
cnieil some favoi foi her hi other Cimon at Pericles’s hands, 
and iiidnced Inm to he moie remiss and gentle in urging 
the ihaige when Cimoii was tried for his life, for Pericles 
v.as one of the committee appointed by the commons to 
pUad aixaiiisl him And when Elpmice came and besought 
him m 1ki hi other's hehalf, he answ^ered, •with a smile, “O 
Elpmiee, yon aie too old a woman to undertake such husi- 
iR-s as this*’ Put, when he appealed to impeach him, he 
s'ow)d up hilt once to speak, meicly to acquit himself of his 
eommssion. and went out of coiiit, ha^^ng done Cimon the 
b ist jnejudice of any of his accusers. 
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him, by the meaim of yViistodicus the Tnnagitean, piivately 
despatched him 

Cimon, while he was admiral, ended his daj's in the isle 
of Cypius And the arislociatical paitj, seeing that 
Pericles was aheadj hefoie this grown to be the greatest 
and foremost man of all the cit}', but neveitheless wishing 
tlieie should he somcbodj' set up against him, to blunt and 
turn the edge of his power, that it might not altogether 
proven monaichy, put foiward Thucjdides of Alopece, a 
discreet person, and a near kinsman of Ciinon’s, to conduct 
the opposition against him , w ho, indeed, though less skilled 
m wailike aftaiis than Cimon was, yet was better versed 
in speaking and political business and keeinng close guaid 
111 the city, and engaging with Peiicles on the hustings, in 
a short tune brought the government to an equality of 
parties For he would not suffei those wdio weie called 
the honest and good (persons of w’oith and distinction) to 
be scattered up and down and miv themselves and be lost 
among the populace, as formcily, diminishing and obscui- 
ing their supeiioiity amongst the masses , hut taking them 
apart bj' themselves and uniting them in one body, by 
their combined weight he w^as able, as it weie upon the 
balance, to make a countei poise to the other party 

For, indeed, there was from the beginning a sort of con- 
cealed split, or seam, as it might be in a piece of non, mark- 
ing the different popular and aristociatical tendencies, but 
the open rivalry and contention of these two opponents 
made the gash deep, and seveied the city into the two par- 
ties of the people and the few And so Peiicles, at that 
time, moie than at any other, let loose the reins )to the 
people, and made his policy subservient to then ple.isure, 
contrivmg continually to have some great public show or 
solemnity, some banquet, or some procession or other in the 
town to please them, coaxing his countrymen like children, 
with such delights and pleasures as were not, however, un- 
edifying Besides that every jmai he sent out thieescore 
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galleys, on board of which there were numbers of the citi- 
zens, who were in pay eight months, learning at the same 
time and practising the art of seamanship 

lie sent, moreo’ver, a thousand of them into the Cherso- 
nese as planters, to share the land among them by lot, and 
five hundred moie into the isle of ISTaxos, and lialf tliat 
number to Andros, a thousand into Thrace to dwell among 
the Bisaltse, and others into Italy, when the city Sybaris, 
which now was called Thurii, was to be reiieopled. And 
this he did to ease and discharge the city of an idle, and, 
by reason of their idleness, a busy, meddling crowd of peo- 
ple ; and at the same time to meet the necessities and i e- 
store the fortunes of the poor townsmen, and to intimidate, 
also, and check their allies from attempting any change, 
by posting such ganisons, as it were, in the midst of 
them 

That which gave most pleasure and ornament to the city 
of Athens, and the greatest admiration and even astonish- 
ment to all strangers, and that which now is Greece’s only 
evidence that the power she boasts of and her ancient wealth 
are no romance or idle story, was his construction of the 
public and sacred buildings Yet this was that of all his 
actions m the government which his enemies most looked 
askance upon and cavilled at m the popular assemblies, cry- 
ing out how that the commonwealth of Athens had lost its 
reputation and was ill-spoken of abroad for lemovmg the 
common treasure of the Gieeks fiom the isle of Delos into 
their own custody, and how that then fairest excuse foi so 
doing, namely, that they took it away for fear the barba- 
rians should seize it, and on purpose to secure it in a safe 
place, this Pericles had made unavailable, and how that 
“ Greece cannot but resent it as an insufferable affront, and 
consider herself to be tyrannized over openly, when she sees 
the treasure, which was contributed by. her upon a neces- 
sity for the war, wantonly lavished out by us upon oui city, 
to gild her all over, and to adorn and set her forth, as 
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it were some vain woman, hung round with precious 
stones and figuies and temples, which cost a world of 
money ” 

Peiicles, on the other hand, informed the people, that 
they were m no way ohhged to give any account of those 
moneys to their allies, so long as they mamtained their de- 
fence, and kept off the barbarians from attacking them , 
while in the mean time they did not so much as supply 
one horse or man or ship, but only found money for the 
seivice , “ which money,” said he, “ is not theiis that give 
it, hut theirs that receive it, if so be they perform the condi- 
tions upon which they receive it ” And that it was good 
reason, that, now the city was sufBciently provided and 
stored with all things necessaiy for the wai, they should 
convert the overplus of its wealth to such undertakings 
as would hereafter, when completed, give them eternal 
honor, and, foi the piesent, while in process, freely supply 
all the inhabitants with plenty With their variety of 
workmanship and of occasions for service, which summon 
all arts and trades and require all hands to he employed 
about them, they do actually put the whole city, m a man- 
nei, into state-pay , while at the same time she is both 
beautified and maintained by herself For as those who 
are of age and stiength for war are provided for and main- 
tained in the ai maments abroad by their pay out of the 
public stock, so, it being his desiie and design that the 
undisciphned mechanic multitude that stayed at home 
should not go without then share of public salaries, and yet 
should not have them given them foi sitting still and doing 
nothmg, to that end he thought fit to bring in among them, 
with the approbation of the people, these vast piojects of 
buildings and designs of work, that would be of some con- 
tinuance befoie thej weie finished, and would give einploj - 
ment to numerous aits, so that the pait of the people that 
stayed at home might, no less than those that w ere at sea 
01 in garrisons or on expeditions, have a fan and just oc- 
30 
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casion of feceiving the benefit and having their share of 
the public moneys. 

The materials were stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, 
cypress- wood , and the arts or trades that wrought and 
fashioned them were smiths and carpenters, moulders, foun- 
ders and braziers, stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths, ivory- 
workers, painters, embioiderers, turners , those again that 
conveyed them to the town for use, merchants and mari- 
ners and ship-masters by sea, and by land, Cartwrights, 
cattle-breeders, wagoners, rope-makers, flax- workers, shoe- 
makers and leather-dressers, road-makers, miners And 
every trade in the same nature, as a captain in an army 
has his particular company of soldiers under him, had its 
own hired company of journeymen and laborers belonging 
to it banded together as in array, to be as it weie the 
instrument and body for the performance of the service. 
Thus, to say all in a word, the occasions and services of 
these public works distributed plenty through every age 
and condition 

As then grew the works up, no less stately in size than 
exquisite in form, the workmen stn%dng to outvie the 
material and the design with the beauty of their workman- 
ship, yet the most wonderful thing of all was the rapidity 
of their execution. Undertakings, any one of which singly 
might have required, they thought, for their completion, 
several successions and ages of men, were every one of 
them accomplished in the height and prime of one man’s 
political service. Although they say, too, that Zeuxis once, 
having heard Agatharchus the painter boast of despatching 
his work with speed and ease, replied, “ I take a long time ” 
Tor ease and speed in doing a thing do not give the woik 
lasting solidity or exactness of beauty ; the expenditure of 
time allowed to a man’s pains befoiehand for the production 
of a thing is lepaid by way of mterest with a vital force 
for the preservation when once produced For which 
reason Pericles’s woiks are especially admired, as having 
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been made quickly, to last long Foi eveiy particular 
piece of his uoik was immediately, even at that time, for 
its beauty and elegance, antique , and yet in its vigor and 
freshness looks to this day as if it weie ]ust executed 
There is a soit of bloom of newness upon those works of 
his, pieseiwing them fioni the touch of time, as if they had 
some perennial spii it and undying vitality mingled m the 
composition of them 

Phidias had the oversight of all the woiks, and w.is sur- 
vey or-geneial, though upon the vaiious poitions other gi eat 
masteis and uoikmen weie employed For Calhciates 
and Ictinus built the Paithenon , the chapel at Eleusis, 
wheie the mysteries were celebrated, was begun by Coroe- 
bus, who erected the pillais that stand upon theflooi'or 
pavement, and ]omed them to the architiaves, and aftei 
Ins death Metagenes of Xypete added the fiieze and the 
upper line of columns , Xenocles of Cholargus roofed oi 
arched the lantern on top of the temple of Castor and 
Pollux , and the long wall, which Socrates says he himself 
heard Peiicles propose to the people, was undertaken by 
Callicrates This work Ciatinus ridicules, as long in finish- 
ing,— 

’Tis long since Pericles, if -words would do it. 

Talked up the uall, yet adds not one mite to it 

The Odeum, oi music-ioom, which m its interior was full 
of seats and langes of inllais, and outside had its roof made 
to slope and descend fiom one single point at the top, was 
consti noted, we aie told, in imitation of the lung of Persia’s 
Pavilion , this likewise by Pericles’s order , which Cratinus 
again, m his comedy called the Thracian Women, made an 
occasion of raillery, — 

So, wo see liere, 

Jupiter Long-pate Penoles appear 

Since ostracism time ho s laid aside his head, 

And wears the now Odeum in its stead 

Pericles, also eager for distinction, then first obtamed 
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the decree for a contest m musical skill to 1)6 held yeaii}^ 
at the Panathenffia, and he himself, being chosen judge, 
ai ranged the order and method in which the competitors 
should sing and play on the flute and on the haip. And 
both at that time, and at other times also, thpy sat in this 
music-room to see and hear all such trials of skill. ' 

The propylsea, or entiances to the Acropolis, were fin- 
ished m five yea,rs’ time, Mnesicles being the principal 
architect. A strange accident happened in the course of 
building, which showed that the goddess was not averse to 
the work, but was aiding and co-opeiating to bring it to 
perfection. One of the artificeis, the quickest and the 
handiest workman among them all, with a slip of his foot 
fell down from a great height, and lay in a miserable condi- 
tion, the physicians having no hopes of his recovery. 
When Pericles was in distress about this, Slinerva ap- 
peared to him at night in a dream, and ordered a course of 
treatment, which he applied, and m a shoit time and with 
great ease cured the man And upon this occasion it was 
that he set up a brass statue of Mmerva, sui named Health, 
in the citadel near the altar, which they say was theie 
before But it was Phidias who wrought the goddess’s 
image in gold, and he has his name inscribed on the pedestal 
as the workman of it ; and indeed the whole woik in a 
manner was under his charge, and he had, as we have said 
already, the oversight over all the artists and woikmen, 
through Pericles’s fiiendship for him , and tins, mdeed, 
made him much envied, and his patron shamefully slandered 
with stories, as if Phidias were m the habit of receiving, 
for Pericles’s use, freeborn women that came to see the 
works The comic writers of the town, when they had got 
hold of this story, made much of it, and bespattered him 
with all the ribaldry they could invent, chargmg him 
falsely with the wife of Memppus, one who was his friend 
and served as lieutenant under him m the wars , and with 
the birds kept by Pyrilampes, an acquaintance of Pericles, 
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^vbo, they pretended, used to give presents of peacocks to 
Pericles’s female fiiends And how can one wonder at 
any numbei of sti ange assei tions fi oni men whose whole 
hves weie de\oted to mockeiy, and who weie leady at any 
time to sacnftce the leputation of then supeiiois to vulgai 
eiuy and spite, as to some evil genius, when even Stesini- 
hiotus the Thiasian has daied to lay to the chaige of 
Peiicles a monstrous and fabulous piece of cnminality with 
his son’s vife’ So ^ely difficult a mattei is it to trace and 
find out the tiutb of anything by history, when, on the one 
hand, those ■who afteiuaids wiite it find long peiiods of 
time intercepting then view, and, on the othei hand, the 
contemporaiy recoids of any actions and hves, partly 
through envy and ill-will, paitly through favor and flattery, 
peiveit and distort truth 

When the oiators, who sided with Thucydides and his 
paity, weie at one time crying out, as then custom was, 
against Pericles, as one who squandered away the public 
mone3% and made havoc of the state revenues, he lose in 
the- open assembly and put the question to the people, 
whether they thought that he had laid out much , and they 
saying, “ Too much, a gieat deal,” “ Then,” said he, “smce 
it IS so, let the cost not go to your account, but to mine , 
and let the inscription upon the buildings stand in my 
name” When they heard him say thus, whether it weie 
out of a surprise to see the greatness of his spurt or out of 
emulation of the glory of the works, tbej' cued aloud, bid- 
ding him to spend on, and lay out what he thought fit 
from the public purse, and to spare no cost, till all were 
finished 

At length, coming to a final contest -with Thucydides 
which of the two should ostracize the other out of the 
country, and having gone through this peril, he thiew his 
antagonist out, and bioke up the confederacy that had been 
organized against him So that now all schism and divi- 
sion being at an end, and the city brought to evenness and 
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unity, lie got all Athens and all aiiaiis that pertained to 
the Athenians into his own hands, their tributes, their 
armies, and their galleys, the islands, the sea, and their 
wide- extended power, partly over other Greeks and partly 
over barbarians, and all that empire, which they possessed, 
founded and fortified upon subject nations and royal friend- 
ships and alliances. 

After this he was no longer the same man he had been 
before, nor as tame and gentle and familiar as formerly 
with the populace, so as readily to yield to their pleasures 
and to comply with the desiies of the multitude, as a 
steersman shifts with the winds Quitting that loose, 
remiss, and, in some cases, licentious court of the popular 
will, he turned those soft and flowery modulations to the 
austerity of aiistocratical and legal rule, and employing 
this uprightly and undeviatmgly for the country’s best in- 
terests, he was able generally to lead the people along, with 
their own wills and consents, by persuading and showing 
them what was to be done; and sometimes, too, urging 
and pressmg them f orwai d extremely against their will, he 
made them, whether they would or no, yield submission to 
what was for their advantage In Tvhicli, to say the truth, 
he did but like a skilful physician, who, in a complicated 
and chronic disease, as he sees occasion, at one while allows 
his patient the moderate use of such things as xilease him, 
at another while gives him keen pains and drugs to work 
the cure For there arising and growing up, as was 
natural, all manner of distempered feelings among a people 
which had so vast a command and dominion, he alone, as- a 
great master, knowing how to handle and deal fitly with 
each one of them, and, in an especial manner, makmg that 
use of hopes and fears, as his two chief rudders, with the 
one to check the career of their confidence at any time, with 
the other to raise them up and cheer them when under any 
discouragement, plainly showed by this, that rhetoric, or 
the art of speaking, is, in Plato’s language, the government 
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of the souls of men, and that her chief busmess is to address 
the affections and passions, •which are as it weie the stimgs 
and keys to the soul, and requiie a skilful and careful 
touch to be played on as they should be The source of 
this predommance "U'as not baiely his po'wer of language, 
but, as Thucydides assuies us, the leputation of his life, 
and the confidence felt in his chaiactei , his manifest free- 
dom from eveiy kind of corruption, and supeiiority to all 
considerations of money ISTotwithstanding he had made 
the city Athens, ■which -was great of itself, as gieat and 
rich as can be imagined, and though he ■u’’ere himself m 
powei and mteiest moie than equal to many kings and ab- 
solute luleis, who some of them also bequeathed by will 
then power to their children, he, for his part, did not make 
the patrimony his fathei left him greater than it was by 
one diachma 

Thucydides, mdeed, gives a plain statement of the great- 
ness of his power , and the comic poets, m then spiteful 
manner, moie than hint at it, stylmg his companions and 
friends the new Pisistiatidm, and calhng on him to ab]ure 
any intention of usuipation, as one whose eminence was 
too gieat to be any longer proportionable to and compatible 
■with a democracy or populai government And Telechdes 
says the Athenians had suriendered up to him — 

The tribute of the cities, and "with, them, the cities too, to do with them as 
he pleases, aud undo , 

To bmld up, if he Ukes, stone walls around a town , aud again, If so ho likes, 
to pull them down , 

Their treaties and alliances, power, empire, peace, and war, their wealth 
and their success forever more 

Noi -was all this the luck of some happy occasion , nor 
was it the meie bloom and grace of a pohcy that flourished 
foi a season , but having foi forty years together mam- 
tained the first place among statesmen such as Ephialtes 
and Leocrates and Myromdes and Cimon and Tolmides and 
Thucydides were, aftei the defeat and banishment of 
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Thucydides, for no less than fifteen years longer, in the 
exercise of one continuous uninterroitted command in the 
office, to which he was annually le-elected, of General, he 
preserved his integrity unspotted; though otherwise he 
was not altogether idle or careless in looking after Ins 
pecuniary advantage; his paternal estate, which of light 
belonged to him, he so oideied that it might neither through 
negligence he wasted or lessened, nor yet, being so full of 
business as he was, cost him any gieat trouble or time with 
taking care of it ; and put it into such a way of manage- 
ment as he thought to be the most easy for himself, and 
the most exact All his yearly products and profits he 
sold together in a lump, and supplied his household needs 
afterwards by buying everything that he or his family 
wanted out of the market Upon which account, his chil- 
dren, when they grew to age, weie not well xileased uitli 
his management, and the women that lived with him were 
treated with little cost, and complained of his way of 
housekeeping, where everything was ordered and set down 
from day to day, and reduced to the greatest exactness ; 
since there was not theie, as is usual in a great family and 
a plentiful estate, anythmg to spare, or over and above ; 
but all that went out or came in, all disbursements and all 
receipts, proceeded as it were by number and measure 
His manager in all this was a single servant, Evangelus 
by name, a man either naturally gifted or instructed by 
Pericles so as to excel every one in this art of domestic 
economy 

All this, in truth, was very little in harmony with Anax- 
agoras’s wisdom , if, indeed, it be true that he, by a kind 
of dmne impulse and greatness of spirit, voluntarily quit- 
ted his house, and left his land to he fallow and to be 
glazed by sheep like a common But the life of a contem- 
plative philosopher and that of an active statesman are, I 
presume, not the same thmg , for the one merely employs, 
upon great and good objects of thought, an intelligence 
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that lequires no aid of instiuments nor supply of any extei- 
nal materials , ^vlleleas the othei, who tempers and applies 
his virtue to human uses, may have occasion for affluence, 
not as a matter of meic necessity, but as a noble thing, 
which vas Peiieles’s case, who relieved numeious poor 
citizens 

How evei, there is a story, that Anavagoias himself, while 
Pericles vas taken up with public aftaiis, lay neglected, 
and that, now being giown old, he wiapped himself up 
with a lesolution to die foi want of food , which being by 
chance brought to Peiicles’s eai, he was hoiroi stiuck, and 
instantly lan thithei, and used all the aiguments and 
entreaties he could to him, lamenting not so much Anax- 
agoras’s condition as his own, should he lose such a coun- 
sellor as he had found him to be , and that, upon this, 
Anaxagoras unfolded liis robe, and showing himself, made 
answer “ Pericles,” said he, “ even those who have occa- 
sion for a lamp supply it with oil ” 

The Lacedaemonians beginning to show themselves trou- 
bled at the growth of the Athenian power, Pericles, on the 
other hand, to elevate the people’s spiiit yet moie, and to 
raise them to the thought of great actions, proposed a 
decree, to summon all the Gieeks in what part soevei, 
whether of Europe oi Asia, eveiy city, little as well as great, 
to send their deputies to Athens to a general assembly, or 
convention, there to consult and advise concerning the 
Greek temples which the barbarians had burnt down, and 
the sacrifices which weie due from them upon vows they 
had made to then gods foi the safety of Greece when they 
fought against the baibarians, and also concerning the 
navigation of the sea, that they might henceforward all of 
them pass to and fro and trade securely and be at peace 
among themselves 

Upon this errand there were twenty men, of such as were 
above fifty years of age, sent by commission , five to sum- 
mon the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as 
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far as Lesbos and PJiodes ; five to visit all the places in the 
Hellespont and Tin ace, np to Byzantium ; and other five 
besides these to go to Bceotia and Phocis and Pelopon- 
nesus, and from hence to pass through the Locrians over to 
the neighbormg continent as far as Acarnania and Am- 
bracia; and the lestto take their course through Euboea 
to the (Etseans and the Mahan Gulf, and to the Achseans of 
Phthiotis and the Thessalians , all of them to treat with 
the people as they passed, and to persuade them to come 
and take their part in the debates for settling the peace 
and lointly regulating the affairs of Greece 

Hothing w^as effected, nor did the cities meet by their 
deputies, as was desired; the Lacedeemonians, as it is said, 
crossing the design underhand, and the attempt being dis- 
appomted and baffled fiist in Peloponnesus. I thought fit, 
however, to introduce the mention of it, to show the spirit 
of the man and the greatness of his thoughts 
In his military conduct, he gained a gi eat reputation for 
wariness ; he would not by his good-will engage m any fight 
which had much uncertainty or hazard ; he did not envy the 
glory of generals whose rash adventuies foitune favored 
with brilliant success, how'ever they were admired by 
others , nor did he think them wmrthy his imitation, but 
always used to say to his citizens that, so far as lay in his 
power, they should contmue immortal, and live forever. 
Seeing Tolmides, the son of Tolmeeus, upon the confidence 
of his former successes, and flushed with the honor his mil- 
itary-actions had procured him, making preparations to at- 
tack the Boeotians in their own country when there was no 
hkely opportunity, and that he had prevailed wuth the brav- 
est and most enterprising of the youth to enlist themselves 
as volunteers m the service, who besides his other force 
made up a thousand, he endeavored to withhold him and to 
advise him from it in the public assembly, telling him m a 
memorable saying of his, which still goes about that if he 
would not take Pericles’s advice, yet he would not do amiss 
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to wait and be ruled by time, tbe wisest counsellor of all 
This saying at that time, was but slightly commended , 
but withm a few days after, when news was bi ought that 
Tolmides himself had been defeated and slain in battle near 
Cornea', and that many brave citizens had fallen with him, 
it gained him great repute as w§ll as good-will among the 
people, for wisdom and for love of his countrymen 
But of all his expeditions, that to the Cheisonese gave 
most satisfaction and pleasure, having proved the safety of 
the Greelcs who inhabited theie For not only by carrying 
along with him a thousand fresh citizens of Athens he gave 
new strength and vigoi to the cities, but also by belting the 
neck of land, which ]oms the peninsula to the continent 
with bulwarks and foi ts from sea to sea, he put a stop to 
the inroads of the Thiaoians, who lay all about the Cher* 
sonese, and closed the door against a continual and grievous 
war, with which that country had been long harassed, ly- 
ing exposed to the encroachments and influx of barbarous 
neighbors, and gioaning under the evils of a predatory 
population both upon and within its borders 
hTor was he less admired and talked of abroad for his 
sailing aiound the Peloponnesus, having set out from Pegai, 
or The Fountains, the port of Megara, ivith a hundred gal- 
leys For he not only laid waste the sea-coast, as Tolmides 
had done before, but also, advancing far up into the main- 
land with the soldiers he had on board, by the terror of his 
appearance drove many within then walls , and at Nemea, 
with main force, routed and raised a trophy over the Sicy- 
onians, who stood their giound and joined battle with him 
And having taken on board a supply of soldiers into the 
galleys, out of Achaia, then in league with Athens, he 
crossed with the fleet to the opposite continent, and, sailing 
along by the mouth of the iivei Achelous, oveiran Acar- 
nania and shut up the CEniadae within their city walls, and 
having ravaged and wasted their countij, weighed anchor 
for horpe with the double advantage of having shown him- 
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self formidable to his enemies, and at the RR-me time safe 
and energetic to his fellow-citizens ; for theie was not so 
mnch as any chance miscarriage that happened, the whole 
voyage through, to those who weie under his charge 
Enteiing also the Euxine Sea with a large and finely 
equipped fleet, he obtained for the Greek cities any new 
arrangements they wanted, and entered into friendly rela- 
tions with them; and to the baibaious nations, and kings 
and chiefs round about them, displayed the gieatnessof the 
power of the Athenians, their xierfect abilitj^ and confidence 
to sail wherever they had a mind, and to bung the ivhole 
sea under their control He left the Sinopians thirteen 
ships of war, with soldiers under the command of Lania- 
chus, to assist them against Timesileus the tyrant ; and 
when he and his accomxilices had been thrown out, obtained 
a decree that six hundred of the Athenians that were will- 
ing should sail to Sinope and plant themselves there with 
the Sinopians, sharing among them the houses and land 
which the tyrant and his paity had previously held 

But in other things he did not comply with the giddy 
impulses of the citizens, nor quit Ins own resolutions to 
follow their fancies, when, carried away with the thought 
of then strength and great success, they were eager to 
interfere agam m Egypt, and to disturb the king of Persia’s 
maritime dominions Hay, there were a good many who 
were, even then, possessed with that unblest and inau- 
spicious passion for Sicily, which afterwaid the orators of 
Alcibiades’s party blew up into a flame There were some 
also who dreamt of Tuscany and Carthage, and not without 
plausible reason in their present large dominion and pros- 
perous course of their affairs 

But Peiicles curbed this passion foi foreign conquest, 
and unsparingly pruned and cut down their ever busy 
fancies for a multitude of undertakuigs , and directed their 
power for the most part to securing and consolidating what 
they had already got, supposing it would be quite enough 
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for them to do, if they could keep the Lacedsemonians in 
check, to "whom he entei tamed all along a sense of opposi- 
tion , which, as upon many other occasions, so he particu- 
larly showed by what he did m the time of the holy war 
The LacedEemonians, having gone wuth an ai my to Delphi, 
lestored Apollo’s temple, which the Phocians had got into 
their possession, to the Delphians , immediately aftei their 
departure, Pericles, with another army, came and lestoied 
the Phocians And the Lacedsemonians, having engiaven 
the record of then privilege of consulting the oracle before 
others, which the Delphians gave them, upon the forehead 
of the biazen wolf which stands there, he, also, having 
leceived from the Phocians the like privilege foi the 
Athenians, had it cut upon the same wolf of brass on his 
right side 

That he did A^ell and wisely in thus restraining the 
exertions of the Athenians within the compass of Greece, 
the events themselves that happiened aftei w aid bore suffi- 
cient witness Foi, in the first place, the Euboeans re- 
volted, against whom he passed over Avith forces , and then, 
immediately aftei, news came that the Megaiians were 
turned then enemies, and a hostile army was upon the 
boideis of Attica, undei the conduct of Plistoanax, king of 
the Lacedsemoniaiis Wheiefore Peiicles came with his 
army back again in all haste out of Euboea, to meet the 
wax which thieatened at home, and did not venture to 
engage a numerous and biave army eager for battle , but 
perceiving that Plistoanax vas a veiy young man, and 
governed himself mostly by the counsel and advice of 
Cleandiides, whom the ephois had sent with him, by leason 
of his youth, to be a kind of guaidian .ind assistant to him, 
he privately made tiiil of this man’s integiity, and, in a 
short time, having corrupted him with money, prevailed 
with him to withdiaw the Peloponnesians out of Attica 
When the armyhidietuedanddi'speisedinto then several 
states, the Lacedmmoni ms in angei fined then king m so 
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large a sum of money, that, unable to pay it, be quitted 
Lacedsemon; while Cleandrides fled, and had sentence of 
death passed upon him in his absence This was tlie fathei 
of Gylippus, who overpowered the Athenians in Sicily. 
And it seems that this covetousness vas an hereditaiy 
disease transmitted from father to son ; for Gylippus also 
afterwards was caught in foul practices, and expelled fiom 
Sparta for it But this we have told at large m the account 
of Lysander. 

When Pericles, in giving up his accounts of this expe- 
dition, stated a disbursement of ten talents, as laid out 
upon fit occasion, the people, without any question, nor 
troubling themselves to investigate the mystery, freely 
allowed of it And some histoiians, in which number is 
Theophrastus the philosopher, have given it as “a truth 
that Pericles every year used to send pi ivately the sum of 
ten talents to Sparta, with which he complimented those 
in office, to keep off the war ; not to jiurchase peace neither, 
but time, that he might prepai e at leisure, and be the better 
able to carry on war hereafter 
Immediately after this, turning his forces against the 
revolters, and passing over mto the island of Euboea with 
fifty sail of ships and five thousand men in arms, he reduced 
their cities, and drove out the citizens of the Chalcidians, 
called Hippobotse, horse-feeders, the chief persons for 
wealth and leputation among them , and removing all the 
Histiseans out of the country, brought in a plantation of 
Athenians in their room , making them his one example 
of severity, because they had captured an Attic ship and 
killed all on board 

After this, having made a truce between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians for thirty years, he ordered, by public 
decree, the expedition against the isle of Samos, on the 
ground, that, when they were bid to leave off their war 
with the Milesians they had not complied And as these 
measures against the Samians aie thought to have been 
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taken to please Aspasm, this may he a fit point foi inquuy 
about the uonian, what ait oi cliaiining faculty she had 
that enabled hei toc<iplivate, as she did, thegieatest states- 
men, and to give the philosopheis occasion to speak so 
much about hei, and that, too, not to hei dispaiagement 
That she was a Milesian bj’’ biitli, the daughtei of Axiochus, 
is a thing ackiiou lodged And they Siij’ it was iii emula- 
tion of Thaigeh.i, a couitesau of the old Ionian times, that 
she made hei addresses to men of gieat pouei Thaigeha 
was a gieat beauty, extremely cbainmig, and at the same 
time sagacious, she had mimeious suitois among the 
Gieeks, and biought all who had to do with hei over to 
the Persian inteicst, and by then means, being men of the 
greatest pou ei and station, sou ed the seeds of the Median 
faction up and doum in seveial cities Aspasia, some say, 
was com led and caiessed by Peiicles upon account of hei 
knowledge and stall in politics Sooiates himself would 
sometimes go to visit hei, and some of Ins acquaintance 
■nithliim, and those who fiequented hei company would 
cariy their wives with them to listen to her Ilei occupa- 
tion was anything but ci editable, hei house being a home 
for young couitesans iEschines tells us, also, that 
bj’sicles, a sheep-dealei , a man of low biitli and charactei, 
by keeping Aspasia company aftei Pericles’s death, came 
to be a chief man m Athens And iii Plato’s Menexenus, 
though we do not take the intioduction as quite seiious, 
still thus much seems to be Instoiical, that she had the 
depute of being resorted to by many of the Athenians foi 
instruction in the art of speaking Pericles’s inclination 
for her seems, howevei, to have lather jiroceeded fiom the 
passion of love He had a wife that was near of km to 
bim, who had been married first to Ilipponicus, by uhom 
she had Calhas, suruamed the Rich, and also she biought 
Pericles, while she lived with him, two sons, Xanthippus 
nnd Paralus Afterwards, when they did not well agiee, 
noi like to live together, he parted with hei, with her own 
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consent, to anothei man, and himself took Aspasia, and 
loved her with wonderful affection ; eveiy day, both as he 
went out and as he came in from the market-place, he 
sainted and kissed her. 

In the comedies she goes by the nicknames of the new 
Omphale andDeiamra, and again is styled Juno. Cratinus, 
in downright terms, calls her a harlot 

To find him a Juno the goddess of lust 
Bore that harlot past shame, 

Aspasia hy name 

It should seem also that he had a son by her ; Eupolis, 
mhis Demi, introduced Pericles asking after his safety, and 
Myromdes replying, 

“ My son ’ ” “ He lives a man he had been long, 

But that the harlot-mother did him 'wrong ” 

Aspasia, they say, became so celebiated and i enowned, that 
Cyrus also, who made wai against Ai taxeioces for the Persian 
monarchy, gave her whom he loved the best of all his con- 
cubines the name of Asiiasia, who before that was called 
Milto She was a Phocsean by biith, the daughter of one 
Hermotimus, and, when Cyrus fell in battle, was canned to 
the king, and had great influence at court These things 
coming into my memory as I am writing this storj’^, it would 
be unnatural for me to omit them 

Pericles, however, was paiticulaily charged with having 
proposed to the assembly the war against the Samians, 
from favor to the Milesians, upon the entreaty of Aspasia 
For the two states were at war foi the possession of 
Priene, and the Samians, gettmg the better, refused to lay 
down then arms and to have the controversy betwixt them 
decided by arhitiation before the Athenians Peiicles, 
therefore, fitting out a fleet, went and broke up the 
oligarchical government at Samos, and taking fifty of the 
principal men of the town as hostages, and as many of 
their children, sent them to the isle of Lemnos, there to be 
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kept, tliougli ho had offeis, as <;ome lelate, of a talent 
apiece foi himself fioni each one of the hostages, and of 
many othei piesents from those v ho were anxious not to 
have a deiiioci ac} Moieovei, Pisuthnes the Peisian, one 
of the king’s lieutenants, beaiing some good-will to the 
Samians, sent him ten thousand pieces of gold to excuse the 
city Peiicles, howevei, would receive none of all this, 
hut aftei he had taken that couise with the Sainiaiis wdnch 
he thought fit, and set up a deinociacy among them, sailed 
hack to Athens 

But they, how'cvei, immediately levolted, Pisuthnes 
having piiiily got aw'av then hostages foi them, and pro- 
vided them with means foi the wai Wheieupon Peiicles 
came out with a fleet a second time against them, and found 
them not idle nor slinking away, but manfully resolved to 
tiy foi the dominion of the sea The issue was, that after 
a shaip sea-fight about the island called Tiagia, Pericles 
obtained a decisive victoiy, having with foity-foui ships 
routed seventy of the enemy’s, tw'enty of which were 
cariymg boldieis 

Togethei with his victoiy and pm suit, having made him- 
self mastei of the port, he laid siege to the Samians, and 
blocked them up, who yet, one ivay or another, still vent- 
ured to make sallies, and fight undei the city walls But 
after that anotiiei greater fleet from Athens was ainved, 
and that the Samians were now shut up with a close lea- 
guer on eveiy side, Pericles, taking wutli him sixty galleys, 
sailed out into the main sea, with the intention, as most 
authors give the account, to meet a squadron of Phcemcian 
ships that weie coming foi the Samians’ lelief, and to fight 
them at as gieat distance as could be fiom the island, but, 
as Stesimbrotus says, with a design of putting over to 
Cyprus , which does not seem to be probable But, which- 
evei of the two was his intention, it seems to have been a 
miscalculation For on his departure, Melissus, the son of 
Ithagenes, a philosopher, being at that tune the general m 
21 
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Samos, despising either the small niimher of the sliips that 
were left or the inexperience of the commanders, pi evaded 
with the citizens to attack the Atlienians. And the Sa- 
mians having won tlie battle, and taken several of the men 
prisoners, and disabled several of the ships, wcie masters 
of the sea, and brought into poit all necessaries they 
wanted for the war, which they had not before. iVristotle 
says, too, that Policies had been once befoic this worsted 
by this Melissus in a sea-fight 

The Samians, that they might I’equite an aflront which 
had before been put upon them, branded the Athenians, 
whom they took piisoners, in their foreheads, with the 
figure of an owl For so the Athenians had marked them 
before with a Samsena, which is a sort of shix), low and flat 
in the prow, so as to look snub-nosed, but wide and large 
and well-spread in the hold, by which it both carries a 
large cargo and sails well And it was so called, because 
the fiist of that kind was seen at Samos, having been built 
by ordei' of Polycrates the tjuant. These biands upon the 
Samians’ foreheads, they say, are the allusion in the pas- 
sage of Aristophanes, wheie he says, — 

Por, oh, the Samians are a lettered people 

Pericles, as soon as news was brought him of the disaster 
that had befallen his army, made all the haste he could to 
come m to then relief, and having defeated Melissus, who 
boie up against him, and put the enemy to flight, he im- 
mediately proceeded to hem them in with a wall, resolving 
to master them and take the town, rather with some cost 
and time than with the wounds and hazards of his citizens 
But as it was a hard matter to keep back the Athenians, 
who Were vexed at the delay, and were eagerly bent to 
fight, he divided the whole multitude into eight parts, and 
ai ranged by lob that that part which had the white bean 
should have leave to feast and take their ease while the 
other seven were fighting And this is the reason, they 
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Bay, that people, when at any time they have been merry, 
and enjoyed themselves, called it white day, in allusion to 
this white bean 

Ephoi us the histoi lan tells us besides, that Pericles made 
use of engines of batteiy in this siege, being much taken 
with the cuiiousness of the invention, with the aid and 
presence of Aitemon himself, the engmeei, who, bemg 
lame, used to he earned about in a litter, where the woiks 
required his attendance, and foi that reason was called 
Periphoietus But Ileiachdes Ponticus disproves this out 
of Anacreon’s poems, where mention is made of tins Arte- 
mon Peiiphoietus several ages before the Samian war, or 
any of these occur lences And he says that Axtemon, 
being a man who loved his ease, and had a great apprehen- 
sion of danger, for the most part kept close within doors, 
having two of his servants to hold a biaze i shield over his 
head, that nothing might fall upon him fi oni above , "and if 
he were at any tune forced upon necessity to go abroad, 
that he was earned about m a little hanging bed, close to 
the yery ground, and that for this reason he was called 
Peiiphoretus 

In the ninth month, the Samians surrendering themselves 
and delivering up the town, Peiicles pulled down their 
walls, and seized their shipping, and set a fine of a large 
sum of money upon them, pai t of which they paid down 
at once, and they agreed to bring in the lest by a certain 
time, and gave hostages foi secuiity Duns the Samian 
makes a tiagical diama out of these events, charging the 
Athenians and Pericles with a great deal of ci uelty, which 
neither Thucydides, nor Epboius, nor Aristotle have given 
any relation of, and piobably with little regard to truth, 
how, for example, he biought the captains and soldiers of 
the galleys into the maiket-place at Miletus, and there 
having bound them fast to boaids for ten days, then, w'hen 
they weie already all but half dead, gave order to ha\e 
them killed by beating out their brains with clubs, ,iiid 
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their dead bodies to be flung out into the open streets and 
fields, unbuiied Duns, however, who, even wheie he has 
no private feeling concerned, is not wont to keep his nar- 
rative within the limits of truth, is the more likelj’’ upon 
this occasion to have exaggerated the calamities winch 
befell his country, to create odium against the Athenians. 
Pericles, however, after the reduction of Samos, letuining 
back to Athens, took care that those v ho died in the war 
should be honorably buried, and made a funeral haiangue, 
as the custom is, in their commendation at their graves, 
for which he gained gieat admiiation. As he came down 
from the stage on which he spoke, the lest of the women 
came and complimented him, taking him by the hand, and 
crowning him with garlands and iibbons, like a victorious 
athlete m the games , but Elpuiice, coming near to him, 
said, “These are biave deeds, Pericles, that you have done, 
and such as deserve our chaplets ; who have lost us many 
a worthv citizen, not in a war with Phoenicians oi Medes, 
like my brother Cimon, but for the ovei throw of an allied 
and kindred city ” As Elpinice spoke these words, he, 
smiling quietly, as it is said, letnrned hei answer with 
this verse, — 

Old women should not seek to be perfumed 

Ion says of him, that upon this exploit of his, conquering 
the Samians, he indulged veiy high and proud thoughts 
of himself . whereas Agamemnon was ten yeais taking a 
barbarous city, he had in nine months’ time vanquished and 
taken the greatest and most powerful of the lonians And 
indeed it was not without reason that he assumed this 
glory to himself, for, in real truth, there was much uncer- 
tainty and great hazard in this great war, if so be, as 
Thucydides tells us, the Samian state were within a very 
little of wresting the whole power and dominion of the sea 
out of the Athenians’ hands 

After this was over, the Peloponnesian war beguming to 
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Ijieak c>utin full tide, he advised the people to send help to 
the Corcyrseans, who were attacked by the Corinthians, and 
to secure to themselves an island possessed of great naval 
lesomces, since the Peloponnesians weie already all hut m 
actual hostilities against them The people i eadily con- 
senting to the motion, and voting an aid and succoi foi 
them, he despatched Ijacedsemomus, Cimon’s son, having 
only ten ships with him, as it weie out of a design to 
affront him , foi theie w'as a great kindness and friendship 
betwixt Cimon’s family and the LacedEemonians , so, in 
order that Lacedsemonius might he the moie open to a 
charge, or suspicion at least, of favoring the Lacedsemo- 
nians and playing false, if he performed no consideiable 
exploit in this seivice, he allowed him a small numbei of 
ships, and sent him out against his will , and indeed he 
made it somewhat his business to hmdei Cimon’s sons 
from using in the state, professing that by then very 
names they were not to be looked upon as native and true 
Athenians, but foreigiieis and sti angers, one being called 
Lacedffimonius, anothei Thessalus, and the thud Eleus , 
and they were all three of them, it was thought, boin of an 
Aicadian woman Being, howevei , ill spoken of on account 
of these ten galleys, as having affoided but a small supply 
to the people that weie m need, and yet given .i great advan- 
tage to those who might complain of the act of mteiven- 
tion, Pericles sent out a laigei force afterwards to Coicyra, 
which arrived after the fight was over And when now 
the Coimtlnans, angry and indignant with the Athenians, 
accused them publicly at Lacedaemon, the Megarians jomed 
with them, complaining that they were, contrary to com- 
mon light and the articles of peace swoin to among the 
Gieeks, kept out and driven away from eveiy market and 
fiom all ports undei the control of the Athenians The 
Ailginetans, also, professing to be ill-used and treated with 
violence, made supplications in private to the Lacedainio- 
mans foi redress, though not daiing openly to call the 
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Athenians in question In tlie mean time, also, the city 
Potid^a, under the dominion of the Athenians, hut a colony 
formerly of the Coiinthians, had revolted, and was beset 
with a formal siege, and was a further occasion of precip- 
itating the war 

Yet notwithstanding all this, there being embassies sent 
to Athens, and Archidamus, the king of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, endeavoiing to bring the greater part of the com- 
Xilaints and matters in dispute to a fair determination, and 
to pacify and allay the heats of the allies, it is very likely 
that the war would not upon any other grounds of quarrel 
have fallen upon the Athenians, could they have been pre- 
vailed with to repeal the ordinance against the Megarians, 
and to be xeconciled to them TJpon which account, since 
Pericles was the man who mainly opjiosed it, and stirred 
up the people’s j^assions to persist in their contention with 
the Megarians, he was regarded as the sole cause of the war 
They say, moreover, that ambassadors went, by order, 
from Lacedsemon to Athens about this very business, and 
that when Pericles was urging a certam law which made it 
illegal to take down or withdraw the tablet of the decree, 
one of the ambassadors, Polyalces by name, said, “ Well, do 
not take it down then, but tiorji it ; there is no law, I sup- 
pose, which forbids that , ” which, though prettily said, 
did not move Pericles fiom his lesolution. There may 
have been, in all likelihood, something of a secret grudge 
and xn ivate animosity which he had against the Megarians 
Yet, upon a public and open charge against them, that they 
had appropriated part of the sacred -land on the frontier, 
he in oposed a decree that a herald should be sent to them, 
and the same also to the Lacedsemonians, with ah accusa- 
tion of the Megarians ; an order which certamly shows 
equitable and friendly pioceedmg enough And after that 
the herald who was sent, by name Anthemocritus, died, 
and it was believed that the Megarians had contrived his 
death, then Qiarmus proposed a decree against them, that 
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theie should be an ii reconcilable and implacable enmity 
tbenceforu ard betwixt the two common wealths , and that if 
any one of the Meg-.irians should but set Ins foot m Attica, 
he should be put to death , and that the commandei s, when 
they take the usual oath, should, ovei and above that, siveai 
that they will twice eveiy yeai make an mioad into the ]\Ie- 
garian country , and that Antliemoci itus should be bui led 
near the Thriasian Gates, w'liich ai e now' called the Dipylon, 
or Double Gate 

On the othei hand, the Megaiians, utterly denying and 
disowning the mui-dci of Antliemoci itus, throw the whole 
matter upon Aspasia and Peiicles, avaihng themselves &t 
the famous veises iii the Achainians, 

To Megara some of our madcaps ran, 

And stole Slmmtlia tUenco their courtesan 
Which exploit tho Megnrinns to outdo, 

Came to Aspasla’s house, and took off two 

The true occasion of the quail el is not so easy to find 
out But of inducing the refusal to annul the decree, all 
ahke charge Pericles Some say he met the request with a 
positive refusal, out of high spiiit and a view of the state’s 
best interest, accounting that the demand made in those 
embassies was designed for a trial of then compliance, and 
that a concession would be taken foi a confession of weak- 
ness as if they durst not do othei wise , while othei some 
there are who say that it w'as rather out of arrogance and 
a wilful spirit of contention, to show his own strength, that 
he took occasion to slight the LacedEemomans The woist 
motive of all, which is confiimed by most witnesses, is to 
the following effect Phidias the Moulder had, as has be- 
fore been said, undertaken to make -the statue of Mineiva 
Now he, being admitted to friendship with Pericles, and a 
great favorite of liis, had many enemies upon this account, 
who envied and maligned him , who also, to make tiial in a 
case of his, what kind of 3udges the commons would prove 
should there he occasion to bimg Pericles himself before 
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them, having tampered with Menon, one who bad been a 
woikman with Phidias, stationed him in the market-place, 
with a petition desiring public security upon his discovery 
and impeachment of Phidias. The people admitting the 
man to tell his story, and the prosecution proceedmg in 
the assembly, there was nothing of theft or cheat proved 
against him , for Phidias, from the very flist beginning, by 
the advice of Pericles, had so wrought and wrapt the gold 
that was used in the work about the statue, that they 
might take it all off, and make out the just weight of it, 
•which. Pericles at that time bade the accusers do But the 
reputation of his works was what brought envy upon 
Phidias, especially that where he represents the fight of the 
' Amazons upon the goddesses’ shield, he had introduced a 
likeness of himself as a bald old man holding up a great 
stone with both hands, and had put in a very fine lepresen- 
tation of Policies fighting with an Amazon And the posi- 
tion of the hand which holds out the spear m front of the 
face, was ingeniously contrived to conceal m some degree 
the likeness, which meantime showed itself on either side. 

Phidias then was earned away to piison, and there died 
of a disease , but, as some say, of poison, administered by the 
enemies of Pericles, to raise a slandei , oi a suspicion at least, 
as though he had procured it The informer Menon, upon 
Glycon’s proposal, the xieople made free from payment of 
taxes and customs, and ordered the generals to take care 
that nobody should do him any hurt About the same time, 
Aspasia was indicted of impiety, upon the complaint of 
Hermippus the comedian, who also laid further to her 
charge that she received into her house freeborn women 
for the uses of Pericles And Diopithes proposed a decree, 
that public accusations should be laid against persons who 
neglected lehgion, or taught new doctrines about things 
above, directing suspicion, by means of Anaxagoras, against 
Pericles himself. The people i eceiving and admitting these 
accusations and complaints, at length, by this means, they 
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came to enact a decree, at the motion of Dracontides, that 
Pencles should bring m the accounts of the moneys he had 
expended, and lodge them with the Prytanes , and that the 
judges, carrymg then suffrage from the altar m the Acrop- 
olis, should examine and deteimine the business in the 
city This last clause Ilagnon took out of the decree, and 
moved that the causes should he tried hefoie fifteen hundred 
juiors, whether they should be styled prosecutions for rob- 
bery, 01 bribery, or any kmd of malversation Aspasia, 
Pencles begged off, shedding, as iEschmes says, many tears 
at the trial, and personally entreating the juiois But 
fearing how it might go with. Anaxagoras, he sent him out 
of the city And finding that in Phidias’s case he had mis- 
carried ivith the people, being afiaid of impeachment, he 
kmdled the war, which hitherto had lingered and smothered, 
and blew it up into a flame , hoping, by that means, to dis- 
perse and scatter these complaints and charges, and to 
allay then jealousy , the city usually throwing herself upon 
him alone, and trustmg to his sole conduct, upon the 
urgency of great atfaiis and public dangers, by reason of his 
authority and the sway he bore 

These are given out to have been the leasons which in- 
duced Pericles not to suffer the people of Athens to yield 
to the proposals of the Lacedaemonians , but their truth is 
uncertain 

The Lacedaemonians, for their part, feeling suie that if 
they could once remove him, they might be at what terms 
they pleased with the Athenians, sent them word that they 
should expel the “ Pollution ” with which Pericles on the 
mothei’s side was tamted, as Thucydides tells us But the 
issue proved quite contrary to what those who sent the 
message expected , mstead of bunging Pericles under sus- 
picion and repioach, they raised him into yet greater credit 
and esteem with the citizens, as a man whom their enemies 
most hated and feared In the same way, also, before 
Arcliidamus, who was at the head of the Peloponnesians, 
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made his invasion into Attica, he told the Athenians before- 
hand, that it Archidamus, while he laid v aste the rest of 
the country, should forbear and spare his estate, either on 
the ground of friendship or right of hosiiitality that was 
betwixt them, or on iiurpose to give his enemies an occa- 
sion of traducing him , that then he did fieely bestow upon 
the state all that his land and the buildings upon it for the 
public use The Lacedsemonians, therefore, and their allies, 
with a great army, invaded the Athenian territoiies, undei 
the conduct ot king Archidamus, and laying waste the 
country, marched on as far as Acharnae, and there jiitched 
their camp, presuming that the Athenians would never en- 


dure that, but would come out and fight them for then coun- 
try’s and their honor’s sake But Peiicles looked upon it as 
dangerous to engage in battle, to the risk of the city itself, 
against sixty thousand men-at-airns of Peloponnesians and 
Boeotians, for so many they weie in numbei that made the 


inroad at first ; and he endeavoiedto appease those who 
were desirous to fight, and were giieved and discontented 
to see how things went, and gave them good woidS, say- 
ing, that “trees, when they are lopped and cut, grow up 
agam m a short time, but men, being once lost, cannot 
easily be recovered ” lie did not convene the people into 
an assembly, for fear lest they should force him to act 
against his ]udgment , but, like a skilful steersman or pilot 
of a ship, who, when a sudden squall comes on, out at sea, 
makes all his arrangements, sees that all is tight and fast, 
and then follows the dictates of his skill, and minds the 
usiness of the ship, taking no notice of the tears and en- 
treaties of the sea-sick andfeaiful passengeis, so he, having 

placed guards at all posts for 
security, followed his own leason and 3udgment, little re- 
gar mg those that cried out' against him and were angry 

s fiieuds that urged him with requests, and many of his 
enemies threatened and accused him for domg as he 
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and many made songs and lampoons upon him, which were 
sung about the tonn to liis disgrace, lepioaclung him With 
the cowardly exeicise of Ins office of gener.il, and the tame 
abandonment of eveiytlung to the enemy’s hands 
Cleon, also, already nas among his assailants, makmg 
use of the feeling against him as a step to the leadership 
of the people, as appeals in the auapsestic veises of 
Herraippus 

Satyr king, instead ot sirords, 

Will you nlwnjs bandio words ? 

Very bni\o indeed wo find them, 

But a Teles luiks behind them 
'iot to gnash jour teeth jouTo seen, 

UTien tho Ifttio dagger keen, 

Whetted o\ cry daj anew, 

Ot sharp Cleon touches jou 

Pericles, liowevei, was not at all moved by any attacks, 
but took all patiently, and submitted in silence to the dis- 
grace they thiew upon him and the ill-will they bore him , 
and, sending out a fleet of a bundled galleys to Pelopon- 
nesus, he did not go along with it in peison, but stayed 
behind, that he might watch at home and keep the city 
under his own contiol, till the .Peloponnesians broke ,up 
their camp and were gone Yet to soothe the common 
people, jaded and distiessed with the Avar, heieheved them 
with distributions of public moneys, and ordamed.new 
divisions of subject land For having turned out all the 
people of iEgina, he parted the island among the Athenians 
acCoiding to lot Some comfort, also, and ease m then 
miseiies, they might receive from what their enemies en- 
dured For the fleet, sailing round the Peloponnese, 
ravaged a great deal of the country, and pillaged and plun- 
dered the towns and smaller cities , and by land he him- 
self enteied with an army theMegarian countiy, and made 
havoc of it all Whence it is cleai that the Peloponnesians, 
though they did the Athenians much mischief by land, yet 
Buffermg as much themselves from them by sea, would not 
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have protracted the war to such a length, hut would quickly 
have given it over, as Pericles at first foretold they would, 
had not some divine power crossed human xmrposes. 

In the first place, the pestilential disease, or plague, 
seized upon the city, and ate up all the flower and prime 
of their youth and strength. IJpon occasion of which, the 
people, distempered and afilicted in their souls, as well as 
in their bodies, were utterly enraged like madmen against 
Pericles, and, like xiatients giown delirious, sought to lay 
violent hands on their physician, or, as it were, their father. 
They had been possessed, by his enemies, with the belief 
that the occasion of the plague was the crowding of the 
country people together into the town, forced as they were 
now, in the heat of the summer-weather, to dwell many of 
them together even as they could, in small tenements and 
stifling hovels, and to he tied to a lazy course of life within 
doors, whereas before they lived in a pure, open, and free 
air The cause and author of all this, said they, is he who 
on account of the war has xiouied a multitude of x>Gople 
from the country in upon us within the walls, and uses all 
these many men that he has here uj)on no employ or sei vice, 
but keeps them pent up like cattle, to be overrun with in- 
fection from one another, affording them neither shift of 
quarters nor any refreshment 


With the design to remedy these evils, and do the enemy 
soine inconvenience, Pericles got a hundred and fifty gaUeys 
ready, and having embarked many tried soldiers, both foot 
an orse, was about to sail out, giving great hojie to his 
Cl izens, and no less alarm to his enemies, upon the sight 
ot so great a force And now the vessels having their com- 
p ement of men, and Pericles bemg gone aboard his own 
galley, it happened that the sun was eclipsed, and it grew 

Z ^ looked 

ins- the y ominous. Pericles, therefore, perceiv- 

^torh^TT fear and at a loss what to 

do. took his cloak and held it up betoi e the man’s face. and. 
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scieening him with it so that he could not see, asked him 
•\vhethei he imagined theie was any great huit, or the sign 
of any great hurt in this, and he answering No, “ Why,” 
said he, “and what does that differ fiom this, only that 
what has caused that darkness theie, is something greatei 
than a cloak?” This is a stoiy which philosophers tell 
then scholaib Pericles, however, aftei putting out to sea, 
seems not to have done any other exploit befitting such 
preparations, and when he had laid siege to the holy city 
Epidauius, which gave him some hope of sui lender, mis- 
carried in bis design by leason of the sickness Foi it not 
only seized upon the Atlienians, but upon all others, too, 
that held any soit of communication wuth the ai my Find- 
ing aftei this the Athenians ill-affected and highly dis- 
pleased with him, he tned and endeavored what he could 
to appease and re-encourage them But he could not pacify 
01 allay then anger, noi peisuade or prevail w’lth them any 
way, till they freely passed then votes upon him, resumed 
then power, took away his command from him, and fined 
him in a sum of money , which by their account that say* 
least, was fifteen talents, while they who reckon most, 
name fifty The name prefixed to the accusation was 
Cleon, as Idoraeneus tells us, Simmias, according to 
Theophrastus, and Ileraclides Ponticus gives it as Lac- 
latidas 

After this, public troubles weie soon to leave him unmo- 
lested , the people, so to say, discharged their passion in 
then stroke, and lost their stings m the wmund But liis 
domestic concerns were in an unhappy condition, many of 
his fiiends and acquaintance having died in the plague 
time, and those of his family having long since been in dis- 
order and in a kind of mutiny against him Foi the eldest 
of his lawfully begotten sons, Xanthippus by name, bemg 
naturally prodigal, and mairymg a young and expensive 
wife, the daughter of Tisander, son of Epilycus, was highly 
offended at his father’s economy in malang him but a 
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scanty allowance, by little and little at a time. He sent, 
therefoie, to a friend one day, and borrowed some money 
of him in his father Pericles’s name, pretending it was by 
his order. The man coming afterwaid to demand the debt, 
Pericles was so far from yielding to pay it, that he entered an 
action against him Upon which the young man, Xanthip- 
pus, thought himself so ill-used and disobliged that he 
openly reviled his father , telling first, by way of ridicule, 
stories about his conveisations at home, and the discourses 
he had with the sophists and scholars that came to his 
house As, for instance, how one who was a practiser of 
the five games of skill, having with a dart or javelin un- 
awares against his will struck and Idlled Epitimus the 
Pharsalian, his father spent a whole day with Protagoras 
in a serious dispute, whether the javelin, or the man that 
threw it, or the masters of the games who appointed these 
sports, were, according to the strictest and best i eason, to 
be accounted the cause of this mischance Besides this, v 
Stesimbrotus tells us that it was Xanthippus who spread 
abroad among the people the infamous story concerning 
his own wife , and in general that this difference of the 


young man s ivith his father, and the breach betwixt them, 
continued never to be healed or made up till his death 
For Xanthippus died m the plague tune of the sickness 
At which time Pericles also lost his sistei, and the greatest 
Xiart of his relations and fi lends, and those who had been 


most useful and serviceable to him in managing the affairs 
of state. However, he did not shrink or give in upon these 
occasions, noi betray or lower his high spiiit and the 
gieatness of his mind under all his misfortunes, he was 
not even so much as seen to weep or to mourn, or even 
attend the burial of any of his friends or relations, till at 
last lie lost his only remaining legitimate son Subdued 
by this blow, and yet strivmg still, as far as he could, to 
maintain his prmciple, and to preserve and keep up the 
greatness of his soul, when he came, however, to perfoini 
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the ceremony of putting a gailand of flowers upon the 
head of tile corpse, heuas vanquished by Iris passion at 
the siglit, so that he hinst into exclamations, and shed 
copious tears, ha^ rug never done any such thing in all his 
life hefoie 

Tlie city liaA ing made trial of other generals for the con- 
duct of uai, and oiatoib foi business of state, when they 
found thei e v as no one w ho as of u eight enough foi such 
a charge, or of autlioiity sufficient to be trusted with so 
great a command, regretted the loss of him, and invited 
him ag.uii to addiess and adMse them, and to leassume the 
office of general lie, ho\^e^cl, lay at home m dejection 
and momning, but was peisuaded by Alcibiades and 
others of bis fi lends to come abroad and show himself to 
the peoiilc , v ho havuig, upon his appearance, m.ide then 
acknowledgments, and apologized foi then untowardly 
treatment of him, he uiideitook the public affairs once 
more , and, being chosen general, i equested that the statute 
conceimiig base-boin children, which he himself had for- 
merly caused to be made, might be suspended , that so the 
name and race of his family might not, foi absolute want 
of a lawful heir to succeed, be ivholly lost and extinguished 
The case of the statute was thus Pericles, when long ago 
at the height of his power m the state, having then, as has 
been said, childien lawfully begotten, proposed a law that 
those only should be i eputed true citizens of Athens who 
were born of such parents as were both Athenians After 
this, the king of Egypt having sent to the people, by way 
of present, foity thousand bushels of wheat, ivliicli were to 
be shaied out among the citizens, a great many actions and 
suits about legitimacy occuired, by virtue of that edict, 
cases which, till that time, had not been known nor taken 
notice of , and several persons suffeiedby false accusations 
There were little less than five thousand who weie con- 
victed and sold for slaves , those who, enduring the test, 
remamed m the government and passed muster for true 
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Athenians were found upon the poll to be fourteen thou* 
sand and fortj^ persons in number. 

It looked stiaiige, that a law, which had been cariied so 
far agamst so manj^ people, should be cancelled again by 
the same man that made it , yet the piesent calamity and 
distress which Pericles laboied under iii his family broke 
through all objections, and j)i evaded with the Athenians 
to pity him, as one whose losses .ind misfortunes had suffi- 
ciently punished his foimer ariogance and haughtiness 
His sufferings deserved, they thought, their pity, and even 
indignation, and his request was such as became a man to 
ask and men to grant , they gave him permission to enrol 
his son in the register of his fraternity, giving him his own 
name This son afterward, after having defeated the 
Peloponnesians at Arginusse, was, with his fellow-generals, 
put to death by the people 

About the time when his son was eni oiled, it should 
seem, the plague seized Peiicles, not with shaip and vio- 
lent fits, as it did others that had it, but with a dull and 
Imgermg distemper, attended with various changes and 
alterations, leisurely, by little and little, wasting the 
strength of his body, and undermining the noble faculties 
of his soul So that Theophrastus, in his Morals, when 
discussing whether men’s characters change with their 
circumstances, and their moral habits, disturbed by the 
ailings of their bodies, start aside from the rules of viitue, 
has left it upon record, that Pericles, when he was sick, 
showed one of his friends that came to visit him, an amulet 
or charm that the women had hung about his neck ; as 
much as to say, that he was very sick indeed when he 
would admit of such a foolery as that was. 

When he was now near his end, the best of the citizens 
anc ose of his friends who were left alive, sitting about 
him, were speaking of the greatness of his merit, and his 
power, and reckoning up his famous actions and the num- 
ber of his victories; for there were no less than nine tio- 
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phies, which, as their chief commander and conqueror of then 
enemies, he had set up foi the honor of the city They 
talked thus togethei among themselves, as though he were 
unable to undei stand or mind what they said, but had now 
lost his consciousness He had listened, howevei, all the 
while, and attended to all, and, speaking out among them, 
said that he wondei ed they should commend and take notice 
of things which vere as much owing to fortune as to any- 
thing else, and had happened to many other commanders, 
and, at the same time, should not speak oi make mention 
of that which was the most excellent and greatest thing of 
all “ For,” said he, “ no Athenian, through my means, 
ever wore mourmng ” 

lie was indeed a character deserving our high admiration 
not only foi his equitable and mild temper, which all along 
m the many affairs of his life, and the gieat animosities 
which he mcuned, he constantly maintained , but also foi 
the high spirit and feeling which made him regard it the 
noblest of all his honors that, in the exeicise of such im- 
mense power, he nevei hadgialifled his envy or his passion, 
noi ever had treated any enemy as iireconcilably opposed 
to him And to me it appears that this one thing gives that 
otherwise childish andairogant title a fitting and becoming 
significance , so dispassionate a temper, a life so puie and 
unblemished, in the height of power and jilace, might well 
be called Olympian, in accordance with our conceptions of 
the divme beings, to whom, as the natural authors of all 
good and of nothing evil, we ascribe the rule and govern- 
ment of the woild Hot as the poets lepresent, who, while 
confounding us with then ignorant fancies, are themselves 
confuted by then own poems and fictions, and call the place, 
mdeed, where they say the gods make their abode, a secuie 
and quiet seat, fiee from all hazards and commotions, un- 
troubled with wnnds oi with clouds, and equally through all 
time illumined wuth a soft seiemty and a pure light as 
' though such weie a home most agreeable for a blessed and 
22 
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immortal nature; and yet, in the meanwhile, affirm that 
the gods themselves are full of trouble and enmity and 
anger and other passions, which no way become or belong 
to even men that have any understanding. But this will, 
perhaps, seem a sub3ect fitter for some other consideration, 
and that ought to be treated of in some other place 
The course of public afiaiis after his death produced a 
quick and speedy sense of the loss of Pericles Those who, 
while he lived, resented his great authority, as that which 
eclipsed themselves, presently after his quitting the stage, 
making trial of other orators and demagogues, readily ac- 
knowledged that there never had been in nature such a 
disposition as his was, more moderate and reasonable in 
the height of that state he took upon him, or more grave 
and impressive in the mildness which he used And that 
invidious arbitrary power, to which foimerly they gave the 
name of monarchy and tyranny, did then appear to have 
been the chief bulwark of public safety , so great a coir op- 
tion and such a flood of mischief and vice followed which he, 
by keeping weak and low, had withheld fiom notice, and 
had prevented from attammg incurable height through a 
hcentious impumty. 


FABIUS. 

Having related the memorable actions of Pericles, our 
history now proceeds to the hie of Pabius. A son of Her- 
cules and a nymph, or some woman of that country, who 
brought him forth on the banks of Tiber, was, it is said, the 
first Fabius, the founder of the numerous and distmguished 
family of the name Others will have it that they were 
first called Podii, because the first of the race delighted in 
digging pitfalls for wild beasts, fodere being still the Latm 
foi to dig, and /ossa for a ditch, and that in process of time, 
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by the change of the tw o letters, they grew to he called 
Fahii But he these things true oi false, certain it is that 
this family foi a long tune yielded a gieatnuinbei of eminent 
persons Oui Fabius, uho uas fouith m descent from that 
Fabius Rullus iiho first bi ought the honoiable surname of 
Maximus into Ins f.iniily, was also, by w'ay of peisonal nick- 
name, Ciilled Veriucosus, fiom a wait on his uppei hp, and 
in his childhood the} in like mannei named him Ovicula, or 
The Lamb, on account of his extieme mildness of temper 
Ills slowmess in speaking, his long laboi and pains m learn- 
ing, his deliberation in entering into the sports of othei 
childien, his easy submission to eveiybody, as if he had no 
null of his own, made those w'ho judge superficially of luni, 
the gieater numbei, esteem him insensible and stupid, and 
few' only saw that this tardiness pioceeded fioni stability, 
and discerned the greatness of his mind, and the lionlikeness 
of Ins tempei But as soon as he came into employments, 
his vii tues exerted and show ed themselves , Ins reputed want 
of energy then was lecognized by people in general as a 
freedom of passion , Ins slow ness in w'ords and actions, the 
effect of a true piudcnce, Ins want of lapidity and his 
sluggishness, as constancy and liimness 
Living in a great commonwealth, suiiounded by many 
enemies, he saw the wnsdom of muring his body (nature’s 
own w'eapon) to waihke exercises, and disciplining Ins 
tongue for public oratory in a style confoi mable to his life 
and charactei IIis eloquence, indeed, had not much of 
popular ornament, noi empty artifice, but theie was in it 
great weight of sense , it was strong and sententious, much 
after the way of Thucydides We have yet extant his 
funeral oiation upon the death of his son, who died consul, 
which he recited befoi e the people 
He was five times consul, and in his first consulship had 
the honor of a triumph for the victory he gamed ovei the 
Ligurians, whom he defeated m a set battle, and drove 
them to take shelter in the Alps, from whence they never 
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after made any inroad or depredation upon tlieir neigb- 
bois. After this, Hannibal came into Italy, who, at his 
first entrance, having gained a great battle near the river 
Trebia, tiaversed all Tuscany with his victorious army, 
and, desolating the country round about, filled Koine itself 
with astonishment and terror. Besides the more common 


signs of thunder and lightning then happening, the report 
of seveial unheard-of and utterly strange poi tents much 
increased the popular consternation For it was said that 
some targets sweated blood; that at Antium, when they 
reaped their corn, many of the ears were filled with blood , 
that it had lamed red-hot stones, that the Falerians had 
seen the heavens open and several scrolls falling down, in 
one of which was plainly written, “Mars himself stirs his 
arms ” But these prodigies had no effect upon the 
impetuous and fiery temper of the consul Flaniinius, whose 
natural promptness had been much heightened by his late 
unexpected victory over the Gauls, when he fought them 
contrary to the Older of the senate and the advice of his 


colleague. Fabius, on the other side, thought it not sea- 
sonable to engage with the enemy; not that he much 
regarded the prodigies, which he thought too strange to be 
easily understood, though many wei e alarmed by them ; but 
in regard that the Carthaginians were but few, and in want 
of money and supplies, he deemed it best not to meet m 
the field a general whose army had been tried in many 
encounters, and whose object was a battle, but to send aid 
o then allies, control the movements of the various subject 
Cl les, and let the force and vigor of Hannibal waste away 
and expire, like a flame, for want of the aliment 
These weighty reasons did not prevail with Flaminius, 
who protested he would never suffer the advance of the 

^ like Camillus in former 

h Accord- 

fipf/ ^ tiibunes to draw out the army into the 

field, and though he Inmself, leaping on horseback to go 
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out, as no sooner mounted but the beast, u ithout any 
apparent cause, fell into so Molent a fit of tiembhng and 
bounding that he cast his aider headlong on the ground, he 
uas no \\a5s detericd, but proceeded as he had begun, and 
inaichcd foiuaid up to Tlaimibal, avho uas posted neai the 
Lake Thiasjniene in Tuscany At the moment of this 
engagement, llicie happened so gieat an eaithquake, that it 
dcshojed seveial towns, alteied the comseof iiveis, and 
earned off pails of high cliffs, yet such nas the eagerness 
of the combatants, th.it the}' weie entiiely insensible 
of it 

In tins battle Flaminuis fell, aftei many jiroofs of his 
strength and coinage, and lound about him all the biavest 
of the airay, m the whole, fifteen thousand weie killed, 
and as many made prisoners Hannibal, desirous to bestow 
funeial honors upon the body of Flannmus, made diligent 
search after it, but could not find it among the dead, noi 
■nas it ever knoivn what became of it Upon the former 
engagement neai Tiebia, neithei the generiil nho wrote, noi 
the express who told the news, used stiaightfoiw.ird and 
direct terms, nor 1 elated itotheiwise than as a diawn battle, 
with equal loss on either side , but on this occasion as soon 
as Pompomus the pimtoi had the intelligence, he caused 
the people to assemble, and, without disguising 01 dissem- 
bling the matter, told them plainlj, “We aie beaten, O 
Romans, in a great battle , the consul Flammius is killed , 
think, therefore, what is to be done foi your safety ” Let- 
ting loose his news like a gate of wind upon an open sea, he 
threw the city mto uttei confusion in such consternation, 
their thoughts found no suppoit or stay The danger at 
hand at last awakened then judgments into a resolution to 
choose a dictator, who by the sovereign authonty of his 
ofiSce, and by his personal wisdom and courage, might be 
able to manage the public affairs Their choice unan- 
imously fell upon Fabius, whose character seemed equal to 
the greatness of the ofdce , whose age was so far advanced 
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as to give him experience, without taking from him the 
vigor of action; his body could execute what his soul 
designed, and his temper was a happy comiiound of 
confidence and cautiousness 

Fabnis, hemg thus installed in the ofiice of dictator, in tlie 
first place gave the command of the hoise to Lucius Minu- 
cius ; and next asked leave of the senate for himself, that 
m time of battle he might serve on hoi seback, which by an 
ancient law amongst the Romans was foibid to then 
generals ; whether it were, that, placing their greatest 
strength m their foot, they would have their coinmandeis- 
in-chief posted amongst them, or else to let them know, 
that, how great and absolute soever their authority weie, 
the people and senate weie still their masters, of whom 
they must ask leave Fabms, however, to make the au- 
thority of his chaige more observable, and to render the 
people more submissive and obedient to him, caused himself 
to be accompanied with the full body of foui -and- twenty 
lictors , and, when the surviving consul came to visit him, 
sent him word to dismiss his hcixirs with their fasces, the 
ensigns of authoiity, and appear before him as a private 
person. 

The first solemn action of hia dictatorship was very fitly 
a rehgious one : an admonition to the jieople, that their 
late overthrow had not befallen them through want of 
courage in then soldiers, but through the neglect of divme 
ceremonies m the general He therefore exhorted them 
not to fear the enemy, but by extraoidmary honor to pro- 
pitiate the gods This he did, not to fill their mmds with 
superstition, but by religious feeling to raise their couiage, 
and lessen their fear of the enemy by inspiiing the belief 
that Heaven was on their side ^i^ith this view, the secret 
prophecies called the Sibylline Hooks were consulted , sun- 
dry predictions found m them were said to refei to the 
fortunes and events of the time , but none except the con- 
suiter was informed. Presenting himself to the people, 
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the diciatoi made a vow hcfoie them tooffei in sacnfice the 
■whole product of the iie\t season, all Italy over, of the 
cow s, goats, sw me, sheep, both ni the mountains and the 
plains , and to celobi ate musical festivities wnth an evpendi- 
tuie of the precise sum of 333 sesteitia and 333 denaiii, 
with one-third of a denarius o\er The sum total of which 
is, m oui money, 83,383 drachmas and 2 obols What the 
mystery might be m that c'vact niimbei is not easy to 
determine, unless it iieie in hoiioi of the peifection of the 
minibei three, as being the first of odd numbeis, the first 
that cont.uns m itself multiplication, wnth all othei piop- 
erties wdiatsoevei belonging to numbeis m geneial 

In this mannei Fabiiis having given the people better 
heart for tiie future, by making them believe that the gods 
took then bide, foi Ins own pait placed his w’hole confidence 
in himself, believing that the gods bestowed victoiy and 
good foitune by the instiumentality of valoi and of pru- 
dence, and thus piepaied he set foith to oppose Hannibal, 
not w'lth intention to fight him, but wtli the purpose of 
■« earing out and wasting the vigor of his arms by lapse of 
time, of meeting his ivant of resouices by supeiior means, 
by laige numbeis the smallness of his foices With this 
design, he always encamped on the highest giounds, wheie 
the enemy’s hoi se could have no access to him Still he 
kept pace with them, when they maiched he followed 
them , when they encamped he did the same, but at such a 
distance as not to be compelled to an engagement, and al- 
ways keeping upon the lulls, free fiom the insults of their 
horse , by which means he gave them no rest, but kept 
them m a continual alai m 

But this his dilatory way gave occasion in his own camp 
foi subpicion of want of couiage, and this opinion pie- 
vailed yet more in Hannibal’s army Hannibal was himself 
the only m.m who was not deceived, who discerned his skill 
and detected Ins tactics, and saw, unless he could by art or 
foice bung him to battle, that the Carthaginians, unable to 
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use the arms in which they were superior, and suffering 
the continual dram of lives and treasure in which they 
weie inferior, would in the end come to nothing. He re- 
solved, therefoiu, with all the arts and subtilties of war to 
break his measures, and to biingFabius to an engagement; 
like a cunning wrestler, watching every opportunity to get 
good hold and close with his adversary. lie at one time 
attacked, and sought to distract his attention, tried to draw 
him off in various directions, and endeavored in all ways 
to tempt him from his safe policy All this artifice, though 
it had no effect upon the film ]udgment and conviction of 
the dictator, yet upon the common soldier, and even upon 
the genei al of the horse himself, it had too great an opera- 
tion Miiiucius, unseasonably eager for action, bold and 
confident, humored the soldiery, and himself contributed to 


fill them with wild eagerness and empty hopes, which they 
vented in reproaches upon Fabius, calling him Hannibal’s 
pedagogue, since he did nothing else but follow him uji and 
down and wait upon him At the same time, they cried 
up Minucius for the only captain worthy to command the 
Romans , whose vanity and iiresumption rose so high in 
consequence, that he insolently jested at Fabius’s encamp- 
ment upon the mountains, saying that he seated them 
there as on a theatre, to behold the flames and desolation 
of then country And he would sometimes ask the fiiends 
of the general, whether it were not his meaning, by thus 
leading them from mountain to mountain, to cany them 
at last (having no hopes on earth) up into heaven, or to 
hide them in the clouds from Hannibal’s army ^ When his 
1 lends reported these things to the dictator, persuading 
iim lat, to avoid the general obloquy, he should engage 
t le enemy, his answer was, « I should be more faint-hearted 
lan ley make me, if, through fear of idle reproaches, I 
should abandon my own convictions It is no inglorious 
hing to have fear for the safety of our country, but to be 
turned from one s course by men’s opinions, by blame, and 
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by tnlsrepi esentalion, shows a man unfit to hold an ofBce 
such as this, which, by such conduct, he makes the slave 
of those whose eirors it is his business to control ” 

An oversight of Hannibal occuired soon aftei Desirous 
to refresh his hoise in some good pasture-grounds, and to 
diaw off his aiiny, he ordeied his guides to conduct him 
to the district of Casinum They, mistaking his bad pro- 
nunciation, led him and his ai m3' to the town of Casilinum, 
on the frontier of Campania which the iivei Lothronus, 
called by the Romans Vulturnus, divides in two parts 
The counti y around is enclosed by mountams, with a valley 
opening towards the sea, m which the iiver overflowing 
forms a quantity of raaish land with deep banks of sand, 
and discharges itself into the sea on a very unsafe .and 
rough shore While Hannibal was proceeding hither, 
Fabius, hy his knowledge of the 1 oads, succeeded in mak- 
ing his way around befoie him, and despatched four thou- 
sand choice men to seize the exit fioni it and stop him up, 
and lodged the rest of his ai my upon the neighboring hills, 
m the most advantageous places , at the same time detach- 
ing a pai ty of liis lightest ai med men to fall upon Han- 
nibal’s rear , which they did with such success, that they 
cut off eight hundred of them, and put the whole army 111 
disorder Hannibal, finding the error and the dangei he 
was fallen into, immediately crucified the guides, but con- 
sidered the enemy to be so advantageously posted^ that 
there was no hope of breaking tliiougli them , while his 
soldiers began to be despondent and terrified, and to think 
themselves surrounded with embarrassments too diflacult 
to be surmounted 

Thus reduced, Hannibal bad recourse to stratagem , he 
caused two thousand head of oxen which he had in his camp 
to have torches or dry fagots well fastened to their horns, 
and lighting them in the begmning of the night, ordered 
the beasts to be driven on towards the heights command- 
mg the passages out of the valley and the enemy’s posts. 
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when this was done, lie inude 1 ih inniy ni the {laikloi‘'Uicly 
march after them. The oxen at lu^t h(‘pt a slov/ oulcily 
pace, and with their ligliled luMds icMnniiled an army 
marching by night, astonishing the .shepiieids and herds- 
men of the hills about. ]>nt ^\he^ the hie had burnt down 


the horns of the beasts to the (juit Ic, tlu y nolonirei ob*.f rved 


their sober pace, but, iinrul} and wild with theii pain, lan 
dispei’bed about, tossing their heads and seatteung' the hie 
round about them upon each othei and setting light as they 
liassed to the tiees This was a surprising spectacle* to the 
Romans on guaid upon the heights Seeing flames which 
appealed to come fioiii men ad\aneing wdth toiehcs, they 
were possessed with the alaim that the enemy was ap- 
proaching hilarious quarters, and that they weic being 
suriounded ; and, quitting then post, abandoned the pass, 
and precipitately letiied to then camp on the hills. They 
w^eie no sooner gone, but the lighbarmed of Hannibal’s 


men, according to his oidcr, immediatcl}^ seized the heights, 
and soon after the wdiole army, w'lth afl the baggage, came 
up and safely marched through the passes 

Fahius, before the night was over, quickly found out tlie 
trick , for some of the beasts fell into his hands ; hut for 
fear of an ambush m the dark, lie kept his men all night 
to their arms in the camp As soon as it was daj , he at- 
tacked the enemy m the lear, wheie, after a good deal of 
skirmishing in the uneven ground, the disorder might have 
ecome general, hut that ITaiiiiibal detached from his van a 
body of Spaniaids, w^ho, of themselves active and nimble, 
were accustomed to the climbing of mountains. These 

arm ^1^1 Roman tioops, w^ho w^ere m heavy 

armor killed a good many, and left Fabius no longer m 

Mition to follow the enemy. This action brought the 

contempt upon the dfetator; 
tiiiey said ifc was now manifp*?! "Hiaf j. i 

inferior to his adversarTTs ^ i 

in courae-e hnf ^ alw^ays thought, 

g , ut even m that conduct, foresight, and 
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generalship, by which he had pioposed to bring the war to 
an end 

And Hannibal, to enhance then angei against him, 
marched with his ai ray close to the lands and possessions 
of Fabius, and, giving ordeis to his soldieis to burn and 
destioy all the country about, foibade them to do the least 
damage in the estates of the Roman general, and placed 
guards for then security This, when reported at Rome, 
had the effect with the people which Hannibal desired 
Their tribunes raised a thousand stones against him, chiefly 
at the instigation of Sletilius, wdio, not so much out of 
hatred to him as out of friendship to Minucius, whose kins- 
man he was, thought by depressing Fabius to raise his 
friend The senate on then part w'eie also offended with 
him for the bargain he had made with Hannibal about the 
exchange of piisoneis, the conditions of which were, that, 
after exchange made of man for man, if any on either side 
remained, they should be redeemed at the price of two bun- 
dled and fifty drachmas a head Upon the w^hole account, 
there remained two hundred and forty Romans unex- 
changed, and the senate now not only refused to allow 
money for the ransoms, but also leproached Fabius for 
making a contiact, contiaiy to the honor and mterest of 
the commonwealth, foi redeeming men whose cowardice 
had put them in the hands of the enemy Fabius heard 
and endured all this watli invincible patience , and, having 
no money by him, and on the other side bemg resolved to 
keep his woid with Hannibal and not to abandon the cap- 
tives, he despatched his son to Rome to sell land, and to 
bring With him the puce, sufiScient to discharge the ran- 
soms, which was punctually performed by his son and 
delivery accordingly made to him of the prisoners, amongst 
whom many, when they weie released, made proposals to 
repay the money , which Fabius in all cases declined 

About this time, he was called to Rome by the priests, to 
assist, according to the duty of his office, at certain saori 
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fices, and was thus forced to leave the coininand of the 
army with Mmucius : but before he parted, not only charged 
him as his commander-in-chief, but besought and entreated 
him not to come, m his absence, to a battle with Hannibal. 
His commands, entreaties, and advice were lost upon I\Iin- 
ucius, for his back was no sooner turned but the new 
general immediately sought occasions to attack the enemy. 
And notice being brought him that Hannibal had sent out a 
great paity of his army, to forage, he fell uxion a detachment 
of the remainder, doing great execution, and driving them 
to their very camp, witlrno little tenor to the rest, who 
apprehended their bieaking in uiion them ; and wdien 
Hannibal had recalled his scattered forces to the camp, he, 
nevei theless, without any loss, made his retieat, a success 
which aggravated his boldness and x)resumption, and filled 
the soldiers with rash confidence The news sju’ead to 
Rome, where Fabius, on being told it, said that ivhat he 
most feared was Minucius’s success , but the people, highly 
elated, burned to the forum to listen to an address from 
Metilius the tribune, in w^hich he infinitely extolled the 
valor of Mmucius, and fell bitterly upon Fabius, accusing 
him for want not merely of courage, but even of loyalty ; 
and not only him, but also many other eminent and con- 
siderable persons , saying that it was they that had brought 
the Carthaginians into Italy, wuth the design to destroy 
the liberty of the people , for which end they had at once 
put the supreme authority into the hands of a single per- 
son, who by his slowness and delays might give Hannibal 
leisure to establish himself in Italy, and the people of 
Carthage time and opportunity to supply him with fresh 
succors to complete his conquest 
Fabius came forward with no intention to answer the 
tribune, but only said, that they should expedite the sacri- 
fices, that so he might speedily return to the army to 
punish H'linucius, who had presumed to fight contrary to 
his orders , words which immediately possessed the people 
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With the hehef that jMinucius stood in dangei of his life 
For it i\ab in the powei of the dictator to imprison and to 
put to death, and tliey feai ed that Fabius, of a mild temper 
in general, would be as haid to he appeased when once 
irritated, as he was slow' to he piovoked ISTohody daied 
to laise Ins voice in opposition, Metihus alone, wdiose office 
of tiibune gave him secuiity to say wdiat he pleased (for m 
the time of a dictatorship that magistiateal one pieserves 
his authoi itj'), boldly applied himself to the people in the 
behalf of klinucius that they should not suffer him to be 
made a saci ifice to the enmity of Fabius, nor peimit him 
to be destioyed, like the son of Manlius Toiquatus, wdio 
was beheaded by his father for a victoi y fought and tiium- 
pbantly won against order , he exhorted them to take 
away from Fabius that absolute powei of a dictator, and to 
put it into moi e worthy hands, bettei able and more in- 
clined to use it for the public good These impressions 
very much pi evaded upon the people, though not so far as 
wholly to dispossess Fabius of the dictatoi ship But they 
decreed that Miiiucius should have an equal authority with 
the dictator m the conduct of the war , which was a thing 
then without precedent, though a little later it w'as again 
practised aftei the disaster at Cannse, when the dictator, 
Marcus Junius, being with the army, they chose at Rome 
Fabius Buteo dictator, that he might create new senators, 
to supply the numerous places of those who were killed 
But as soon as, once acting in public, he had filled those 
vacant places with a sufficient number, he immediately dis- 
missed his Irctors, and withdrew from all his attendance, 
and mingling like a coininoii person with the rest of 
the people, quietly went about his own affairs in the 
forum 

The enemies of Fabius thought they had sufficiently 
humihated and subdued him by raising Minucius to be Ins 
equal in authoi ity , but they mistook the tempei of the 
man, who looked upon their folly as not his loss, but like 
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Diogenes, who, being told that some persons derided }iim, 
made answer, “ But I am not derided,” meaning that only 
those were really insulted on wiiom such insults made an 
impression, so Fabius, vnt\\ great tranquillity and uncon- 
cern, submitted to what happened, and contributed a proof 
to the argument of the philosophers that a just and good 
man is not capable of being dishonoi ed IIis only vexation 
arose from his fear lest this ill counsel, by supplying op- 
portunities to the diseased military ambition of his subor- 
dinate, should damage the public cause. Lest the rasliness 
of Minucius should now at once run headlong into some 
disaster, he returned back wdth all privacy and speed to 
the army , where he found Minucius so elevated with his 
new dignity, that, a joint-authoiity not contenting him, 
he required by turns to have the command of the army 
every other day. This Fabius rejected, but was contented 
that the army should be divided ; thinking each general 
singly would better command his part, than partially com- 
mand the whole. The first and fourth legion he took for 
his own division, the second and third he delivered to 
JMmucius ; so also of the auxiliary forces each had an equal 
share. 

Mmucius, thus exalted, could not contain himself from 
boasting of his success in humiliating the high and power- 
ful office of the dictatorship Fabius quietly reminded 
him that it was, in all wisdom, Hannibal, and not Fabius, 
whom he had to combat ; but if he must needs contend with 
his colleague, it had best be m diligence and care for the 
preservation of Rome ; that it might not be said, a man so 
favored by the people served them worse than he who had 
been ill-treated and drsgraced by them. 

The young general, despising these admonitions as the 
false humility of age, immediately removed with the body 
of his army, and encamped by himself. Hannibal, who 
'tras not ifcnorant of all these passages, lay watching his 
aavancage irom them. It happened that betweeen his 
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array and that of Mmucius there was a certain eminence, 
which seemed a very advantageous and not difficult post 
to encamp upon , the level field around it appeared, from a 
distance, to he all smooth and even, though it had many 
inconsiderable ditches and dips in it, not discernible to the 
eye Hannibal, had he pleased, could easily have possessed 
himself of this ground, but he had reserved it for a bait, 
or train, m proper season, to draw the Romans to an engage- 
ment Now that Minucius and Fabius were divided, he 
thought the opportunity fan for his purpose , and, there- 
fore, having in the night-time lodged a convement numbei 
of his men m these ditches and hollo^v places, earlj in the 
mornmg he sent forth a small detachment, who, m the 
sight of Minucius, proceeded to possess themselves of the 
using ground According to his expectation, Minucius 
swallowed the bait, and first sends out his light tioops, 
and aftei them some horse, to dislodge the enemy , and, 
at last, when he saw Hannibal m person advancing to the 
assistance of his men, marched down with his whole army 
drawn up He engaged with the troops on the eminence, 
and sustained their missiles , the combat foi some time was 
equal, but as soon as Hannibal peiceived that the whole 
army was now sufficiently advanced withm the toils he had 
set for them, so that their backs were open to his men 
whom he bad posted in the hollows, he gave the signal , 
upon which they lushed forth fiom vaiious quarteis, and 
with loud cries furiously attacked Miuucius in the reai 
The surprise and the slaughtei was great, and struck uni- 
versal alarm and disorder thiough the whole aimy Min- 
ucius himself lost all his confidence , he looked fi om officei 
to officer, and found all alike unprepaied to face the dangei, 
and yielding to a flight, which, hovevei, could not end 
in safety The Numidian horsemen weie already m full 
victory riding about the plain, cutting down the fugi- 
tives 

Fabius v as not ignoiant of this danger of his country- 
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men ; he foresaw what would happen from the rashness of 
Mmucms, and the cunning of Hannibal; and, theiefoie, 
kept his men to their arms, in readiness to wait the event ; 
nor would he trust to the reports of otlieis, but he himself 
in front of his camp, viewed all that passed When, there- 
fore, he saw the army of Minucius encompassed by the 
enemy, and that by their countenance and shifting their 
ground, they appeared more disposed to flight than to 
resistance, with a gieat sigh, striking his hand upon his 
thigh, he said to those about him, “ 0 Hercules ! how much 
sooner than I expected, though later than lie seemed to 
desire, hath Mmucius destroyed himself ’ ” He then com- 
manded the ensigns to be led foiwaid, and the army to 
follow, telling them, “ We must make haste to rescue Miii- 
ucius, who IS a valiant man, and a lovei of his country ; 
and if he hath been too forward to engage the enemy, at 
another time we will tell him of it.” Thus, at' the head of 
his men, Fabius marched up to the enemy, and fiist cleared 
the plain of the Humidians , and next fell upon those who 
were charging the Romans m the rear, cutting doum all 
that made opposition, and obliging the rest to save them- 
selves by a hasty retreat, lest they should be environed as 
the Romans had been Hannibal, seeing so sudden a 
change of affaus, and Fabius, beyond the force of his age, 
opening his way through the ranks up the hillside, that 
he might jom Mmucms, wanly forbore, sounded a retreat, 
and drew ofl his men into then camp , while the Romans 
on their part were no less contented to retire in safety 
It IS reported that upon this occasion Hannibal said jest- 
' mgly to his friends “ Did not I tell you, that this cloud 
which always hovered upon the mountains would, at some 
time or other, come down with a storm upon us ^ ” 

Fabius, after his men had picked up the spoils of the field, 
retired to his own camp, without saying any harsh or re- 
proachf nl thmg to his colleague ; who, also, on his part, 
gathering his army together, spoke and said to them : “ To 
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conduct great matters and never eommit a fault is above 
the force of human nature , but to leain and improve by 
the faults we have committed, is that which becomes a 
good and sensible man Some reasons I may have to accuse 
fortune, but I have many moie to thank her , for in a few 
houi s she hath cured a long mistake, and taught me that 
I am not the man who should command others, but have 
need of anothei to command me, and that we aie not to 
contend foi victoiy ovei those to whom it is oui advantage 
to yield Therefoie in eveiythmg else hencefoith the 
dictatoi must be youi commander , only in showing giati- 
tude towards him I will still be joui leadei, and always 
be the first to obey his orders ” Having said this, he com- 
manded the Roman eagles to move forward, and all his 
men to follow him to the camp of Fabius The soldiei s, 
then, as he entered, stood amazed at the novelty of the 
sight, and weie anxious and doubtful what the meanmg 
might be When he came neai the dictator’s tent, Fabius 
went forth to meet him, on winch he at once laid his stand- 
ards at his feet, calling him with a loud voice his fatliei , 
while the soldiers with him saluted the soldieis here as 
then pations, the teim employed by fieedmen to those who 
gave them then liberty Aftei silence was obtained, Minu- 
cius said, “You have this day, 0 dictatoi, obtained two 
victories , one by youi valoi and conduct ovei Ilannibal, 
and anothei by youi wisdom and goodness over your col- 
league, by one victory you pieseived, and by the other 
instiucted us, and when we w’cre alieady suffeung one 
shameful defeat fiom Hannibal, by anothei welcome one 
from you we w^eie restoied to honoi and safety I can nd- 
diess you by no noblei name than that of a kmd fathei, 
though a father’s beneficence falls short of that I have le- 
ceived from you Fiom a fathei I individually received 
the gift of life, to you I owe itsprcseivation not for myself 
only, but for all these who are undei me ” Aftei this, ho 
threw himself into the aims of the dictator, and in tho 
23 
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same manner the soldiers of each army embraced one an- 
other with gladness and tears of joy 
Not long after, Fahms laid down the dictatorship, and 
consuls were again created. Those who immediately suc- 
ceeded observed the same method in managhig the war, 
and avoided all occasions of lighting ITannibal in a pitched 
battle; they only succoied their allies, and preserved the 
towns from falling off to the enemy But afterwards, when 
Terentius Yarro, a man of obscure biith, but very popular 
and bold, had obtained the consulship, he soon made it 
appear that by his rashness and ignorance he would stake 
the whole commonwealth on the hazard For it was his 


custom to declaim in all assemblies, that, as long as Rome 
employed generals like Fabius, there never would be an 
end of the war , vaunting that whenever he should get 
sight of the enemy, he would that same day free Italy from 
the strangers With these pi onuses he so jn availed, that 
he raised a gi eater army than had ever yet been sent out 
of Rome. There wei e enlisted eighty-eight thousand fight- 
ing men ; but what gave confidence to the populace, only ter- 
rified the wise and expeiienced, and none more than Fabius ; 
since if so great abod}’’, and the flower of the Roman youth, 
should be cut off, they could not see any new resource for 
the safety of Rome They addressed themselves, therefore, 
to the other consul, ^milius Paulus, a man of great ex- 
perience in war, but unpopular, and fearful also of the 
people, who once before upon some impeachment had con- 
emned him , so that he needed encouragement to withstand 
his colleagne’s temeiity Fabius told him, if he would profi- 
tably serve his country, he must no less oppose Yarro’s 
ignor^t eagerness than Hannibal’s conscious readiness, 
since both alike conspired to decide the fate of Rome by a 

reasonable,” he said to him, « that you 
shoidd heheve me than Yarro, in matters relating to Han- 

fio-htW m abstain from 

fig g with him, either his army will perish of itself, or 
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else he w’lll he glad to depait of his own will This evi- 
dently appeal s, inasmuch as, notwithstanding his victories, 
none of the comitiies oi towns of Italy come in to him, and 
his army is not now the thud pait of w'hat it Avas at fiist” 
To this Paulusis said to have replied, “ Did I only consider 
myself, I should lathei choose to be exposed to the weapons 
of ITannibal than once inoie to the suffiages of my fellow- 
citizens, who are urgent foi what jmu disapprove, yet 
since the cause of Rome is at st.ike, I wall lathei seek in 
my conduct to please and obey Fabius than all the world 
besides ” 

These good measiiies w’^eie defeated by the importunity 
ofVairo, w'hom, when they weie both come to the army, 
nothing Mould content but a separate command, that 
each consul should have his day , and when his turn 
came, he posted his ainiy close to Hannibal, €it a village 
called Cannaj, by the in^ei Aufidus It was no sooner 
day, but he set up the scarlet coat flying ovei Ins tent, 
which was the signal of battle This boldness of the 
consul, and the numeiousuess of his ainiy, double theirs, 
startled the Cai thaginians , but Hannibal commanded 
them to then aims, and with a small tiain lode out to 
take a full piospect of the enemy as they ivere now 
forming in their lanks, fiom a using ground not far 
distant One of his followeis, called Gisco, a Carthagin- 
ian of equal rank wuth himself, told him that the numbers 
of the enemy were astonishing, to which Hannibal 
replied with a serious countenance, “ There is one thing, 
Cisco, yet iiioie astonishing, which you take no notice of,” 
and Avlieii Cisco inquired what, answered, that “in all 
those great numbers before us, there is not one man 
called Cisco” This unexpected jest of then general 
made all the company laugh, and as they came dowm 
from the hill they told it to those whom they met, which 
caused a general laughter amongst them all, from which 
they were hardly able to recover themselves The army. 
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seeing Hannibal’s attendants come back from viewing the 
enemy in such a laughing condition, concluded that it 
must be profound contempt of the enemj’’, that made 
their general at this moment indulge m such hilarity. 

According to his usual manner, IIannib.il employed 
stratagems to advantage himself In the fiist place, he 
so drew up his men that the wind was at their backs, 
which at that time blew with a perfect stoim of violence, 
and, sweeinng ovei the great plains of sand, carried be- 
fore it a cloud of dust over tlie Carthaginian army into 
the faces of the Romans, which much disturbed them in 
the fight In the next place, all his best men he put into 
his wings , and in the body which was somewhat more 
advanced than the wings, placed the "worst and the 
weakest of his aimy He commanded those in the wnngs, 

- that, when the enemy had made a thoiough charge upon 
that middle advance body, which he knew would recoil, 
as not being able to withstand their shock, and when the 
Romans in their pursuit should be fai enough engaged 
within the two wings, they should, both on the right and 
the left, charge them m the flank, and endeavor to en- 
compass them This appeals to have been the chief 
cause of the Roman loss Piessing ujion Hannibal’s 
front, which gave giound, they i educed the form of his 


^rmy into apeifect half-moon, and gave ample oppoitumty 
to the captains of the chosen tioops to charge them right 
and left on their flanks, and to cut off and destioy all who 
1 not fall back before the Carthaginian wings united in 
then rear To this general calamity, it is also said, that 
as range mistake among the cavahy much contributed 
or e orse of ^milius receiving a hurt and tin owing 
his master, those about him immediately alighted to aid 

droops, seeing their commanders 

shoL'^’l'ii T ^ that they 

tS Its the enemy on foot. At 

g this, Hannibal %'as heard to say, “ This 
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plo'i'ses me bcttei than if they had been dolivcied to me 
hound hand and foot ” Foi the pathculars of this engage- 
ment, "we lefer oui icadei to lliose authois who have 
w ritten at lai ge upon the subject 

Tlie consul Tarro, uith a thin companj, fled to Yemisia, 
iEnnlius Paulus, unable anj longci to oppose the flight of 
hib men, oi the puisuit of the enemy, his hodj all coveied 
vith wouiulb, and his soul no less wounded with giief, sat 
himself down upon a stone, expecting the kindness of a 
despatching blow IIis face was so disfiguied, and all his 
person so stained AMth blood, that Ins Aeij fiiends and 
domestics passing by knew' him not At last Cornelius 
Tamtulus, ayouiig man of patiiciau race, pei ceiving who he 
was, alighted from his hoise, and, teiideiing it to him, 
dcsiied him to get up and saae a life so necessary to the 
safety of the coiuraonw caltli, which, at this tune, w'ould 
deaily want so gieat a captain But nothing could prevail 
upon him to accept of the oftoi , he obliged young Lentulus, 
with teais in his eyes, to leinoiint his horse, then standing 
up, he gave him his hand; and commanded him to tell 
Fabius Sfaximus that yEimlnis Paulus had follow ed his 
directions to his veiy last, and had not in the least deviated 
from those mcasuies wdiicli rvereagieed between them , but 
that it w’as Ins hard fate to be oveipoweied by Vaiio m 
the first place, and secondly by ITaniiibal Having de- 
spatched Lentulus with this commission, he maiked where 
the slaughtei wms greatest, and tlieie thiew himself upon 
the sw'ords of the enemy In this battle it is leported that 
fifty thousand Romans were slain, foui thousand piisoners 
taken in the field, and ten thousand in the camp of both 
consuls 

The friends of Hannibal earnestly persuaded him to 
follow up his victory, and pursue the flymg Romans into the 
very gates of Rome, assuring him that in five days’ time he 
might sup m the Capitol , nor is it easy to imagine what 
consideration hindered him from it It would seem rathet 
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that some supernatural or divine intervention caused the 
hesitation and timidity which he now displayed, and which 
made Barcas, a Carthaginian, tell him with indignation, 
“You know, Hannibal, how to gam a victory, but not how 
to use it ” Yet it pioduced a marvellous revolution in ins 
affairs , he, who hitherto had not one town, market, or sea- 
port in his possession, wdio had nothing for the subsistence 
of his men but what he pillaged f i om day to day, who had 
no place ot retreat or basis of operation, but was roving, as 
it were, with a huge troop of banditti, now became master 
of the best provuices and towns of Italy, and of Cajiua itself, 
next to Rome the most flouiishing and opulent city, all 
which came over to him, and submitted to his authority. 

It is the saying of Euripides, that “ a man is in ill-case 
when he must try a friend,” and so neither, it would seem, 
is a state in a good one, when it needs an able general. 
And so it was with the Romans , the counsels and actions 
of Pabius, ivhich, befoie the battle, they had branded as 
cowaidice and fear, now, in the other extreme, they 
accounted to have been moie' than human wisdom; as 
though nothing but a divine powei of intellect could have 
seen so far, and foietold contraiy to the judgment of all 
otheis, a result which, even now it had ai rived, was hardly 
credible In him, thei ef ore, they placed their whole i emain- 
mg hopes , his wisdom was the sacred altar* and temple 
to which they fled for lefuge, and his counsels, moie than 
anything, preserved them from dispersing and deserting 
their city, as in the time when the Gauls took possession of 
Rome He, whom they esteemed feaiful and pusillanimous 
when they were, as they thought, in a prosperous condition, 
was now the only man, in this general and unbounded 
dejection and confusion, who showed no fear, but walked 
the streets with an assured and serene countenance, ad- 
dressed hib fellow-citizens, checked the women’s lamenta- 
tions, and the public gatherings of those who wanted thus 
o vent their sorrows. He caused the senate to meet, he 
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heartened up the magistrates, and was himself as the soul 
and life of every office 

He placed guaids at the gates of the citj to stop the 
fnghtened multitude from flying , heiegulated and confined 
then mournings for their slam fiieiids, both as to tune and 
place , ordering that each family should perform such 
observances within pi ivate walls, and that they should con- 
tinue only the space of one month, and then the whole city 
should be puiified Tlia feast of Ceies happening to fall 
within this time, it was decreed that the solemnity should 
be intermitted, lest the fewness, and the soi rowful counte- 
nance of those who should celebrate it, might too much 
expose to the people the greatness of their loss , besides that, 
the worship most acceptable to tbe gods is that which 
comes from cheerful hearts But those rites which were 
proper for appeasing their anger, and procuring auspicious 
signs and presages, were by the direction of the augurs 
caiefully performed Fabius Pictor, a near kinsman to 
Maximus, was sent to consult the oracle of Delphi , and 
about the same time, two vestals having been detected to 
have been violated, the one killed herself, and the other, 
according to custom, was buried alive 

Above all, let us admire the high spirit and equanimity 
of this Roman commonwealth , that when the consul Yarro 
came beaten and flying home, full of shame and humiliation, 
after he had so disgracefully and calamitously managed 
their affairs, yet the whole senate and people went forth to 
meet him at the gates of the city, and received him with 
honor and lespect^ And, silence being commanded, the 
magistrates and chief of the senate, Fabius amongst them, 
commended him before the people, because he did not de- 
spair of the safety of the commonwealth, after so great a 
loss, but was come to take the government into his hands, 
to execute the laws, and aid his fellow-citizens m their pros- 
pect of future deliverance 

When word was brought to Rome that Hannibal, after 
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the fight, had marched with his army into other parts of 
Italy, the heaits of the Romans began to revive, and they 
proceeded to send out generals and ai mies. The most dis- 
tinguished commands were held by Fabius Maximus and 
Claudius Maicellus, both geneials of gieat fame, though 
upon opposite grounds For Marcellus, as ve have set 
forth in his life, was a man of action and high siiii it, ready 
and hold with his own hand, and, as Homer desciibes Ins 
wainois, fierce, and delighting in ^ghts Boldness, enter- 
prise, and daiing to match those of Hannibal, constituted 
his tactics, and marked his engagements But Fabius ad- 
hered to his former prmciples, still jiersuaded that, by fol- 
lowing close and not fightmg him, Hannibal and his array 
would at least he tired out and consumed, like a wrestler 
in too high condition, whose veiy excess of stiength makes 
him the more likely suddenly to give v ay and lose 1 1 Posi- 
donius teUs us that the Romans called Maicellus their 
sword, and Fabius their buckler , and that the vigor of the 
one, mixed with the steadiness of the other, made a happy 
compound that pioved the salvation of Rome. So that 
Hannibal found by experience that encountering the one, he 
met with a rapid, impetuous river, which drove him back, 
and stiU made some breach upon him , and by the other? 
though silently and quietly passing by him, he was insen- 
sibly washed away and consumed ; and, at last, was brought 
to this, that he dreaded Maicellus when he was in motion, 
and Fabius when he sat still Duiing the whole couise of 
this war, he had still to do with one or both of these gen- 
erals ; for each of them was five times consul, and, as prae- 
tors or proconsuls or consuls, they had alwaj’’s a part in the 
government of the army, till, at last, Maicellus fell into the 
trap which Hannibal had laid for him, and was killed in 
his fifth consulship. But all his craft and subtlety were 
unsuccessful upon Fabius, who only once was in some dan- 
ger of being caught, when counterfeit letters came to him 
from the prmcipal inhabitants of Metapontum, with prom- 
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ises to delivei up their town if he would come before it 
with his lUmy, and intimations that they should expect 
lum This tram had almost drawn him m , he resolved to 
march to them with part of his aimy, and was diverted 
only by consulting the omens of the buds, which he found 
to be inauspicious , <ind not long aftei it was discovered 
that the letteis had been foiged by IIannib.il, who, foi his 
reception, had laid an ambush to enteitam him This, 
peihaps, we must lather attiibute to the favor of the gods 
than to the prudence of Fabius 
In pieserving the towns and allies horn revolt by fair 
and gentle treatment, and in not using iigor, or showing a 
suspicion upon every light suggestion, his conduct was re- 
markable It IS told of him, that being informed of a cer- 
tain Marsian, eminent for courage and good birth, who had 
been speaking undeihand with some of the soldiers about 
deserting, Fabius ivas so far from using seventy against 
him, that he called for him, and told him he ivas sensible of 
the neglect that had been shown to his merit and good serv- 
ice, vhich, he said, was a great fault in the commanders 
who reward moie by favoi than by deseit, “but hence- 
forth, whenever you are aggrieved,” said Fabius, “I shall 
consider it your fault, if you applj yourself to any one but 
to me , ” and when he had so spolcCn, lie bestowed an ex- 
cellent horse and other presents upon him , and, from that 
time forwards, there was not a faithfullei and more trusty 
man in the whole ainry With good reason he judged, 
that, if those who have the government of horses and dogs 
endeavor by gentle usage to cure their angry and untract- 
able tempers, rather than by cruelty and beating, much 
more should those who have the command of men try to 
bung them to order and discipline by the mildest and 
fairest means, and not treat them worse than gardeners do 
those wild plants, which, with care and attention, lose 
gradually the savageness of their nature, and bear excel- 
lent frmt 
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At another time, some of his officers informed him that 
one of their men was very often absent from his place, and 
out at nights , he asked them what kind of man he was ; 
they all answered, that the whole army had not a better 
man, that he was a native of Lncania, and proceeded to 
speak of several actions which they had seen him perform. 
Fahins made strict inquiry, and discovered at last that 
these frequent excursions which he_ventured upon were to 
visit a young girl, with whom he was in love Upon which 
he gave private order to some of his men to find out the 
woman and secretly convey her into his own tent ; and 
then sent for the Lucanian, and, calling him aside, told him, 
that he very well knew how often he had been out away 


from the camp at night, which was a capital transgiession 
against militaiy discipline and the Roman laws, hut he 
knew also how brave he was, and the good services he had 
done , therefore, in consideration of theiTi, he was willing 
to forgive him his fault , but to keep him in good order, 
be was resolved to place one over him to be his keeper, 
who should be accountable for his good behavior PTaving 
said this, he x^i'oduced the woman, and told the soldier, 
terrified and amazed at the adventure, “ This is the person 
who must answer for you; and by your future behavior 
we shall see whether your night rambles were on account 
of love, or for any other worse design ” 

passage there was, something of the same kind. 
Which gamed him possession of Tarentum There was a 
young Taren tine in the army that had a sister in Tarentum, 
en m possession of the enemy, who entirely loved her 

depended upon him. He, being in- 
formed that a certain Bruttian, whom Hannibal had made 

i*’'® sarnson, was deeply in love with his 

his desi^ to Fahfe“”he communicated 

, d went over to Tarentum. The first days passed, 
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and the Bruttian abstained from visiting the sistei , for 
neither of them knew that the biother had notice of the 
amoui between them The young Tarentme, however, took 
an occasion to tell his sister how he had heard that a man of 
station and authoiity had made Ins addresses to her, and de- 
sired her, therefore, to tell him who it was , “ foi,” said he, 
“ if he he a man that has braveiy and reputation, it matters 
not what counti yraan he is, smce at this time the sword 
mingles all nations, and makes them equal, compulsion 
makes all thmgs honorable , and m a time when right is 
weak, we may be thankful if might assumes a form of gen- 
tleness ” Upon this the n oman sends foi her friend, and 
makes the brothei and him acquainted , and whereas she 
hencefoith showed moie countenance to hei lovex than 
formeily, m the same degrees that hei kmdness increased, 
his fiiendship, also, with the brothei advanced So that 
at last oui Tarentme thought this Biuttian officer well 
enough prepared to receive the ofteis he had to make him, 
and that it would be easy foi a meicenaiy man, who was 
in love, to accept, uxion the teinis proposed, the large 
rewards promised by Fabius In conclusion, the bargain 
was struck, and the promise made of delivering the town 
This lb the common tradition, though some relate the story 
otherwise, and say, that this woman, by whom the Biuttian 
was inveigled to betray the town, was not a native of 
Tarentum, but a Biuttian boin, and was kept by Fabius 
as his concubine , and being a countrywoman and an ac- 
quaintance of the Biuttian govemoi, he privately sent her 
to him to coirujit him 

^Yhllst these matteis weie thus in inocess, to draw off 
Hannibal from scenting the design, Fabius sends orders to 
the garrison ui Rhegium, that they should uaste and spoil 
the Biuttian counti y, and should also lay siege to Caulonia, 
and storm the jilace with ill then might These u ere a 
body of eight thousand men, the u oi st of the Roman armj , 
who had most of them been imiaways, and had been 
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brouglit home by Marcellus from Sicily, iii dishonor, so that 
the loss of them would not be any great giief to the Homans. 
Fabius, therefore, threw out these men as a bait for Han- 
nibal, to divert him from Tarentum , who instantly caught 
at it, and led his foices to Caulouia; in the mean time, 
Fabius sat down before Tarentum On the sixth day of 
the siege, the young Tarentine slips by night out of the 
town, and, having carefully observed the place wliere the 
Brnttian commander, accoiding to agreement, was to ad- 
mrt the Romans, gave an account of the whole matter to 
Fabrus; who thought it not safe to rely wholly upon the 
plot, but, while proceeding with seciecy to the post, gave 
order for a general assault to be made on the other side of 
the tovTi, both by land and sea This being accordingly 
executed, while the Tarentines liunied to defend the tovn 
on the side attacked, Fabius received the signal from the 
Bruttian, scaled the walls, and entered the town un- 
opposed. 


Here, we must confess, ambition seems to have overcome 
him. To make it appear to the world that he had taken 
Tarentum by force and his own prowess, and not by 
treachery, he commanded his men to Idll the Biuttians 
before all others ; yet he did not succeed in establishing 
the impression he desiied, but merely gained the character 
of perfidy and cruelty. Many of the Tarentines were also 
Idhed, and thirty thousand of them were sold for slaves, 
the army had the plunder of the town, and there was 
brought into the treasury three thousand talents. Whilst 
they were carrying off everythmg else as plunder, the 

° mventory asked what should be done 

VST. eir go , meanmg the pictures and statues ; Fabius 

their angry gods to the Tarentines.” 
Nevertheless, he remoTed the colossal statue of Hercules, 

horseW^ Capitol, Tvith one of himself on 

aosfof iJw T'’ Tery diiferentfrom 

those of Marcellus on a hke occasion, and which, indeed. 
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verj' much set off m the ejes of the world his clemency 
.ind humanity, as appears in the account of his life 
Hannibal, it is said, nas within five miles of Taientum, 
when he u as informed that the low n w as taken He said 
openly, “Home then Ins also got a Hannibal, as w^e ivon 
Tarentuni, so bar eve lost it ” And, in piivate v ith some 
of his confidants, he told them, foi the fiist time, that he 
alw ays thought it difiicult, but now' he held it impossible, 
with the forces he then had, to mastei Italy 
Upon this success, Fabuis had a timmpli decreed him at 
Home, much more splendid than his flist , they looked upon 
him now as a champion who had learned to cope with Ins 
antagonist, and could now easily foil his arts and prove his 
best skill inettectual And, indeed, the aimy of Hannibal 
w as at tins time partly worn away wntli continual action, 
and partly w eakencd and become dissolute with ovei abun- 
dance and luxui}' Maicus Livms, who was governor of 
Taientuih when it was betiayed to Hannibal, and then le- 
tired into the citadel, wdiicli he kept till the town was re 
taken, w'as annoyed at these honors and distinctions, and, 
on one occasion, openly declared in the senate, that by his 
resistance, moie than by any action of Fabms, Taientum 
had been recoveied, on which Fabius laughingly replied 
“You say very true, for if Maicus Lmus had not lost 
Tarentum, Fabius Maximus had never recoveied it ” The 
people, amongst other maiks of gratitude, gave his son the 
ponsulship of the next year , shortly after whose entrance 
upon his ofiice, theie being some busmess on foot about 
provision foi the war, his father, either by reason of.age 
uid riifliinity, or pprhajrs out of design to try his son, came 
np to him on hoi seback While he was still at a distance, 
the young consul observed it, and bade one of his hctors 
command his fathei to alight, and tell him if he had any 
business with the consul, he should come on foot The 
standers-by seemed offended at the impeiiousness of the 
son towards a father so venerable for his age and his author- 
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ity, and turned then eyes in silence towards Fabius. lie, 
however, instantly alighted fioin his hoise, and with open 
arms came up, almost running, and embraced his son, say- 
ing, “Yes, my son, you do well, and undei stand well what 
authority you have received, and over wdioin you are to 
use it. This was the way by which we and our foiefathers 
advanced the dignity of Rome, preferring ever her honoi 
and servdce to oui own fathers and children.” 

And, m fact, it is told that the grea1>gi andfather of our 
Fabius, wdio was undoubtedly the gi eatest man of Rome in 
his time, both in reputation and authoritj^ who had been 
five times consul, and had been honored with seveial 
triumphs for victories obtained by him, took iileasure in 
serving as heutenant under his own son, when he went as 
consul to his command And when afterwards his son had 
a triumph bestowed upon him for his good service, the old 
man followed, on horseback, Ins triumphant chariot, as one 
of his attendants -, and made it his glory, that while he 
really was, and was acknowledged to be, the greatest man 
in Rome, and held a father’s full power over his son, he 
yet submitted himself to the laws and the magistrate. 

But the praises of our Fabius are not bounded here. He 
afterwards lost his son, and was remarkable for bearing 
the loss vuth the moderation becoming a pious father and 
a wise man, and as it was the custom amongst the Romans, 
upon the death of any illustrious person, to have a funeral 
oration recited by some of the nearest relations, he took 
upon himself that ofiice, and delivered a speech in the 
forum, which he committed afterwards to writing. 

After Cornelius Scipio, who was sent mto Spam, had 
driven the Carthagimans, defeated by him m many battles, 
out of the country, and had gained over to Rome many 
tovms and nations with large resources, he was received 
at his coming home with unexampled 3 oy and acclamation 
of the people , who, to show their gratitude, elected him 
cons for the year ensumg. Knowing what high expecta- 
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tion they had of him, he thought the occupation of contest- 
ing Italy m ith Ilannihal a mere old man’s employment, and 
proposed no less a task to himself than to make Caithage 
the seat of the Avai, fill Afiica uitli aims and devastation, 
and so obhge Ilannihal, instead of inv ading the countries 
of otheis, to diaw hack and defend his own And to this 
end he pioceeded to exeit all the influence he had with the 
people Fabius, on the other side, opposed the undertaking 
with all his might, alai ining the city, and telling them that 
nothing hut the temerity of a hot young man could inspire 
them with such dangeious counsels, and sparing no means, 
by woid or deed, to prevent it lie prevailed ivith the sen- 
ate to espouse his sentiments, but the common people 
thought that he envied the fame of Scipio, and that he was 
afraid lest this young conqueror should achieve some great 
and noble exploit, and have the glory, perhaps, of driving 
Hannibal out of Italy, or even of ending the war, which 
had for so many years continued and been protracted under 
his management 

To say the tnith, when Fabius first opposed this project 
of Scipio, he probably did it out of caution and prudence, 
m consideration only of the public s.ifety, and of the danger 
which the commonwealth might incur , but when he found 
Scipio every day inci easing in the esteem of the people, 
rivalry and ambition led him further, and made him violent 
and personal m his opposition For he even applied to 
Ciassus, the colleague of Scipio, and urged him not to yield 
the command to Scipio, but that, if his inclinations were for 
it, he should himself in peison lead the army to Carthage 
He also hindered the giving money to Scipio foi the war , 
so that he was foiced to laise it upon lus own credit and 
interest from the cities of Etiuria, which were extremely 
attached to him On the other side, Crassus would not 
stir against him, nor remove out of Italy, bemg, in his own 
nature, averse to all contention, and also having, by his 
office of high priest, lehgious duties to letain him Fabius, 
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therefore, tried other ways to oppose the design ; he im* 
peded the levies, and he declaimed, both m the senate/ 
and to the people, that Scipio was not only himself flying 
from Hannibal, but was also endeavoring to dram Italy 
of all its forces, and to spirit away the youth of the coun- 
try to a foreign war, leaving behind them their parents, 
wives, and children, and the city itself, a defenceless prey 
to the conquering and undefeated enemy at their doors 
With this he so far alarmed the people, that at last they 
would only allow Scipio for the war the legions which 
were in Sicily, and three hundred, whom he particularly 
trusted, of those men who had served vuth him m Spam. 
In these transactions, Fabius seems to have followed the 
dictates of his own wary temper 
But, after that Scipio was gone over uito Africa, when 
news almost immediately came to Rome of wonderful ex- 


ploits and victories, of which the fame was conflrmed by 
the spoils he sent home ; of a ISTumidian king taken pris- 
oner ; of a vast slaughter of their men , of two camps of 
the enemy burnt and destroyed, and m them a great quan- 
tity of arras and horses , and when, hereupon, the Cartha- 


ginians were compelled to send envoys to Hannibal to call 
him home, and leave his idle hojies m Italy, to defend Car- 
thage ; when, foi such eminent and transcending services, 
the whole people of Rome cried up and extolled the actions 
of Scipio ; even then, Fabius contended that a successor 
should be sent in his place, alleging for it only the old rea- 
son of the mutability of fortune, as if she would be weary 
o on g favoring the same person With this language 

^ offended ; it seemed to be morosity 

and ill- will, the pusillanimity of old age, or a fear, that had 
now become exaggerated, of the skill of Hannibal Hay, 
V len Hannibal had put his army on shipboard, and taken 
ns e<u e o a y, Fabius still could not forbear to oppose 

'inri ^ V 6rsal 3 oy of Rome, expressing bis feais 

andappiebensions, telling them that the commonwealth 
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was ne\ti in nioie dangei than now, and that Hannibal 
a 11101 e foiinidable enemy undei the walls of Caithage 
than evei he had been in Italy, that it would be fatal 
to Rome nhenevei Scipio should encountei Ins victorious 
army, still naim nith the blood of so many Roman gen- 
erals, dictatoi s, and consuls slam And the people were, in 
some degiee, stai tied vith these declamations, and were 
brought to believ e that the furthei off Hannibal was, the 
neaiei was their danger Scipio, however, shoitly aftei- 
waids fought Hannibal, and utterly defeated him, humbled 
the pride of Caithage beneath his feet, gave his country- 
men joy and exultation beyond all their hopes, and 
Long shaken on tho seas restored the state 

Fabius Maximus, liowevei, did not live to see the pros- 
perous end of this war, and the final ovei throw of Hanni- 
bal, nor to lejoice in the le-established happiness and se- 
curity of the commonw'ealth , foi about the time that Han- 
nibal left Italy, he fell sick and died At Thebes, Epami- 
nondas died so poor that he was buiied at the public 
charge, one small iron com was all, it is saii^, that 
was found m his house Fabius did not need this, but the 
people, as a mark of their affection, defrayed the expenses 
of his funeral by a private contiibution from each citizen 
of the smallest piece of com, thus owning him then 
common father, and making his end no less honorable 
than his life 
24 
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COMPAEISON OF FABIUS WITH PERICLES. 

We have here had two lives rich in examples, both of 
civil and military excellence. Let ns first compare the two 
men in their warlike capacity Pericles presided in his 
commonwealth when it was in its most flourishing and opu- 
lent condition, great and growing in power ; so that it may 
be thought it was rather the common success and fortune 
that kept him from any fall or disaster But the task of 
Pabius, who undertook the government in the worst and 
most difficult times, was not to preserve and maintain the 
well-established felicity of a prosperous state, but to raise 
and uphold a sinking and ruinous commonwealth. Besides, 
the victories of Cimon, the trophies of Myromdes and Leoc- 
rates, with the many famous exploits of Tolmides, were 
employed by Pericles rather to fill the city with festive en- 
tertainments and solemnities than to enlarge and secure 
its empire. Whereas, Fabius, when he took upon him the 
government,^ had the frightful object before his eyes of 
Oman armies destroyed, of their generals and consuls 
slam, of lakes and plams and f wests strewed with the dead 
bodies, and rivers stained with the blood of his fellow- 
citizens , and yet, with his mature and solid counsels, with 
le rmness of his resolution, he, as it were, put his 
s loulder to the falhng commonwealth, and kept it up from 
oun enng rough the faihngs and weakness ot others 

more easy to govern a city broken and 
dZt "^^^“ities and adversity, and compelled by 

on to listen to wisdom, than to set a bridle 

and restive a people pampered 

when Petioles heiriirretaT'of Athenians 

ne reins of government But then 
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again, not to be daunted nor discomposed with the vast 
heap of calamities under which the people of Rome at that 
time groan and succumbed, aigues a courage inFabius and 
a strength of purpose more than ordinary 
We may set Tarentum retaken against Samos won by 
Pericles, and the conquest of Euboea we may well balance 
with the towns of Campania, though Capua itself was 
reduced by the consuls Fulvius and Appius I do Hot find 
that Fabius won any set battle but that against the Liguri- 
ans, for which he had liis tiiumph , whereas Pericles erected 
nine trophies foi as many victoiies obtained by land and by 
sea But no action of Pericles can be compared to that 
memorable rescue of Mmucius, when Fabius redeemed 
both him and his army from utter destruction, a noble act 
combining the highest valor,' wisdom, and humanity On 
the othei side, it does not appear that Pericles was ever so 
overreached as Fabius was by Hannibal ^vlth his flammg 
oxen Ills enemy theie had, without his agency, put him- 
self accidentally into his power, yet Fabius let him slip in 
the night, and, when day came, was worsted by him, was 
anticipated in the moment of success, and mastered by his 
prisoner If it is the part of a good general, not only to 
piovide foi the present, but also to have a clear foresight 
of things to come, m this point Pericles is the superior , for 
he admonished the Athenians, and told them beforehand 
the rum the wai would bung upon them, by their grasping 
more than they were able to manage But Fabius was not 
so good a prophet, when he denounced to the Romans that 
the undertaking of Scipio would be the destruction of the 
commonwealth So that Peiicles was a good piophet of 
bad success, and Fabius was a bad prophet of success that 
was good And, indeed, to lose an advantage through dif- 
fidence is no less blamable in a general than to fall into 
danger for want of foiesight, foi both these faults, 
though of a contrary nature, spring from the same root, 
want of judgment and experience 
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As for their civil policy, it is imputed to Pericles that he 
occasioned the war, since no terms of peace, offered by the 
Lacedsemomans, would content him. It is true, I presume, 
that Fabius, also, was not for yielding any point to the 
Carthaginians, but was ready to hazard all, rather than 
lessen the empire of Pome The mildness of Fabius to- 
wards his colleague Mmucius does, by way of comparison, 
rebuke and condemn the exertions of Pericles to banish 
Cimon and Thucydides, noble, aristocratic men, who by his 
means suffered ostracism The authority of Pericles m 
Athens was much greater than that of Fabius in Pome. 
Hence it was more easy for him to prevent miscarriages 
arismgirom the mistakes and insufficiency of other officers ; 
only Tolmides broke loose fiom him, and, contrary to his 
persuasions, unadvisedly fought with the Boeotians, and 
was slain. The greatness of his mfluence made all others 
submit and conform themselves to his judgment. Where- 
as Fabius, sure and unerrmg himself, for want of that gen- 
eral power, had not the means to obviate the miscarriages 
of others ; but it had been happy for the Pomans if his 
authoiity had been greater, for so, we may presume, their 
disasters had been fewer. 

As to liberality and public spiiit, Peiicles was eminent 
in never taking any gifts, and Fabius, for giving his own 
money to ransom his soldiers, though the sum did not 
exceed six talents Than Pericles, meantime, no man had 
ever greater opportunities to enrich himself, having had 
presents offered him from so many kings and princes and 
allies, yet no man was ever moie free fiom corruption 
And for the beauty and magnificence of temples and public 
edifices vith which he adorned his country, it must be con- 
fessed, that all the ornaments and structures of Rome, to 
the time of the Csesars, had nothmg to compare, either in 
gieatness of design oi of expense, with the lustre of those 
which 1 ericles only erected at Athens. 
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ALCIBIADES 

AiciBiADrs, as ifc is supposed, as anciently descended 
fioin Euiysaces, the son of by his fathei’s side , and 
by his niothei’b side fiom Alcma 3 on Dmomache, his 
inotliei, was the daughter of ^legacies Ills fathei, 
Chnias, having fitted out a galley at his own expense, 
gained great honoi in the sea-fight at Aiteinisiuin, and 
was afterwards slam in the battle of Coionea, fighting 
against the IJceotians Peiicles and Aiiphion, the sons of 
Xanthippus, nearly related to him, became the guardians 
of Alcibiades It has been said not untiuly that the 
friendship which Socrates felt for him has much contrib- 
uted to his fame, and certain it is, that, though we have 
no account from any writer concerning the mother of 
Nicias 01 Demosthenes, of Lamachus oi Phoimion, of 
Thrasybulus or Theiamenes, notwithstanding these were 
all illustrious men of the same peiiod, yet we know even 
the nurse of Alcibiades, that her coimtiy was LacedEenion, 
and her name Amycla , and that Zopyrus was his teacher 
and attendant, the one bemg lecoided by Antisthenes, 
and the other by Plato 

It is not, peihaps, material to say anything of the beauty 
of Alcibiades, only that it bloomed with him in all the ages 
of his life. 111 his infancy, in his youth, and m his manhood , 
and, in the peculiar character becoming to each of these 
periods, gave him, in every one of them, a grace and a 
charm What Euripides says, that 

Of all fair things the autumn, too is fair, 

is by no means universally true But it happened so with 
Alcibiades, amongst few others, by reason of his happy 
constitution and natural vigor of body It is said that hia 
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lisping, when he spoke, became him well, and gave a grace 
and persuasiveness to his lapid speech. Aristophanes 
takes notice of it in the verses in which he jests at 
Theorus : “ How like a colnx he is,” says Alcibiades, 

meaning a corax / on which it is i emarked. 

How reiy liappiiy lie lisped the truth. 

Archippus also alludes to it in a passage where he ridicules 
the son of Alcibiades 

That people may heheve him like his father, 

He walks like one dissolved lu luxury, 

Lets his robe trail behind him on the ground, 

Carelessly leans his head, and in his talk 
Affects to lisp 

His conduct displayed many great inconsistencies and 
variations, not unnaturally, in accordance vdth the many 
and wonderful vicissitudes of his foi tunes; but among the 
many strong passions of his real character, the one most 
prevailing of all was his ambition and desire of superiority, 
which appears in several anecdotes told of his sayings 
whilst he was a child. Once being haid pressed in wrest- 
ling, and fearmg to be thrown, he got the hand of his 
antagonist to his mouth, and bit it with all his force ; and 
when the other loosed his hold xiresently, and said, “Ton 
bite, Alcibiades, like a woman,” “ Ho,” replied he, « like a 
lion.” Another time as he xilayed at dice in the street, 
being then but a child, a loaded cart came that way, when 
it was his turn to throw; at first he called to the drivei to 
stop, because he was to throw in the way over which the 
cart was to pass; hut the man giiong him no attention 
and driving on, when the rest of the hoys divided and gave 
way Alcibiades threw himself on his face befoie the cart 
and, stretching himself out, bade the carter pass on now if 
he would; which so startled the man, that he put hack hiS 
horses, while all that saw it were terrified, and, crying out, 
ran to assist Alcibiades ^IVhen he began to study, he 
obeyed all his other masters fairly well, but refused to 
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learn upon the flute, as a sordid thing, and not becoming a 
free citizen , saying that to play on the lute or the harp 
does not in any way disflgure a man’s body oi face, but 
one IS hiudly to be Icnown by the most intimate friends, 
when playmg on the flute Besides, one who plays on the 
hai p may speak oi sing at the same time , but the use of 
the flute stops the mouth, inteicepts the voice, and prevents 
all articulation “Theiefore,” said he, “let the Theban 
youths pipe, who do not know how to speak, but we 
Athenians, as oui ancestors have told us, have Miiieiva foi 
our pationesb, and Apollo for our protectoi, one of whom 
threw away the flute, and the othei stripped the Flute- 
playei of his skm ” Thus, between raillery and good ear- 
nest, Alcibiades kept not only himself but others from 
learnmg, as it piesently became the talk of the young boys, 
how Alcibiades despised playing on the flute, and ridiculed 
those who studied it In consequence of which, it ceased 
to be reckoned amongst the liberal accomplishments, and 
became generally neglected 

It IS stated in the invective which Antiphon wiote against 
Alcibiades, that once, when he was a boy, he ran away to 
the house of Bemocrates, one of those who made a favorite 
of him, and that Aiiphon had determined to cause pioc- 
lamation to be made for him, had not Pericles diverted him 
fiom it, by saying, that if he were dead, the proclaiming of 
him could only cause it to be discovered one day sooner, 
and if he weie safe, it would be a reproach to him as long 
as he lived Antiphon also says, that he killed one of his 
own servants with, the blow of a staff m Sibyrtius’s wrest- 
ling ground But it is unieasonable to give credit to all 
that is objected by an enemy, who makes open profession of 
his design to defame him 

It was manifest that the many well-bom persons who 
weie continually seeking his company, and making their 
court to him, were attracted and captivated by his brilliant 
and extraoidmaiy beauty only But the affection which 
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Socrates entertained for liini is a great evidence of the nat 
ural noble qualities and good disposition of the hoy, which 
Socrates, indeed, detected both m and under his personal 
beauty ; and, hearing that his wealth and station, and the 
great number both of strangers and Athenians who flattered 
and caressed him, might at last corruxit him, resolved, if 
possible, to interpose, and jireserve so hopeful a plant from 
perishing in the flower, befoie its fiuit came to perfection 
For never did fortune surround and enclose a man with so 
many of those things which we vulgarly call goods, oi so 
protect him fiom every weapon of philosophy, and fence 
him from every access of free and searching words, as she 
did Alcibiades , who, from the beginning, was exposed to the 
flatteries of those who sought merely Ins gratification, such 
as might well unnerve him, and indispose him to listen to 
any real adviser or instructor. Yet such was the happiness 
of Ins genius, that he discerned Socrates from the i est, and ad- 
mitted him, whilst he drove away the wealthy and the noble 
who made couit to him And, in a little time, they grew 
intimate, and Alcibiades, listening now to language entirely 
free fiom every thought of unmanly fondness and silly 
displays of affection, finding himself with one who sought 
to lay open to him the deficiencies of his mind, and repress 
his vam and foolish arrogance, 


Dropped like the craven cock his conquered -wing 

He esteemed these endeavors of Socrates as most truly 
a means which the gods made use of foi the care and pres- 
ervation of youth, and began to think meanly of himself 
and to admire him , to be pleased with his kindness, and to 
stand in awe of his virtue , and, unawares to himself, there 
ecame ormed in his mind that reflex image and reciproca- 
tion of Love, or Anteros, that Plato talks of It was a mat- 
ter of general wonder, when people saw him joining Soc- 

same exeicises, living with him in the 

j 1 s e was reserved and rough to all others 
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who made their addi esses to him, and aeted, mdeed, with 
great insolence to some of them As m pai ticulai to Any- 
tus, the son of Anthemion, one iiho was veiy fond of him, 
and invited him to an enteitainraent ■which he had prepared 
for some strangeis Alcibiades lefused tlieinintation , but, 
liaving drunk to excess at Ins own house with some of his 
companions, went thither ivitli them to play some fiohc, 
and, standing at the dooi of the i oom where the guests 
were eii]03'ing themsehes, and seeing the tables covered 
with gold and silvei cups, he commanded his servants to 
take away the one-half of them, and cany them to his own 
house , and then, disdaining so much as to entei into the 
room himself, as soon as he had done this, went away 
The company was indignant, and e'^claimed at his rude and 
msulting conduct, Any tus, however, said, on the contrary, 
he had shown great consideration and tenderness in taking 
only a part when he might have taken all 
lie behaved in the same manner to all others who courted 
him except only one stiangei, who, as the story is told, 
having but a small estate, sold it all for about a hundred 
staters, winch he presented to Alcibiades, and besought him 
to accept Alcibiades, smiling and well pleased at the thing, 
invited him tosuppei, and, after a very kind entei tainment, 
gave him his gold again, requiiing him, moreover, not to 
fail to be piesent the next day, when the public revenue 
was offered to faira, and to outbid all others The man 
Would have excused himself, because the contract ■was so 
laige, and would cost many talents , but Alcibiades, who had 
at that time a private pique against the existing farmers of 
the revenue, threatened to have him beaten if he refused 
Tile next mornmg, the sti angei , coming to the maiket-place, 
offered a talent more than the existing rate , upon which 
the farmers, enraged and consulting together, called upon 
him to name his sureties, concluding that he could find 
none The poor man, heing staitled at the proposal, began 
to retire, but Alcibiades, standing at a distance, cried out 
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to the magistrates, “ Set mj name down, he is a friend of 
mine , I will be security for him ” When the other bidders 
heard this, they perceived that all theii contrivance was de- 
feated 5 for their way was, with the profits of the second year 
to pay the rent for the year preceding ; so that, not seeing 
any other way to extricate themselves out of the difdculty, 
they began to entreat the stranger, and offered him a sum 
of money Alcibiades would not suffer linn to accept of 
less than a talent ; but when that was paid down, he com- 
manded him to relinquish the bargain, having by this de- 
vice relieved his necessity 

Though Sociates had many and powerful iivals, yet the 
natural good qualities of Alcibiades gave Ins affection the 
mastery His words overcame him so much, as to draw 
tears from his eyes, and to disturb his very soul Yet some- 
times he would abandon himself to flatterers, when they 
proposed to him vaiieties of pleasure, and would desert 
Socrates , who, then, would pursue him, as if he had been a 
fugitive slave He despised every one else, and had no rev- 


erence or awe for any one but Inm Cleanthes the phi- 
losopher, speaking of one to whom he was attached, says 
his only hold on him was by his ears, while his rivals 
had all the others offered them , and there is no question 
that Alcibiades was very easily caught by pleasures; and 
the expression used by Thucydides about the excesses of 
his habitual course of living gives occasion to believe so. 
But those who endeavored to corrupt Alcibiades took 
advantage chiefly of his vanity and ambition, and thrust him 
on unseasonably to undertake gieat enterjirises, i)ersuad- 
ing him, that as soon as he began to concern himself m 
public affaiis, he would not only obscure the rest of the 
generals and statesmen, but outdo the authority and the 
leputation which Pericles himself had gained in Greece 
ut in the same manner as non which is softened by the 
fire grows hard with the cold, and all its parts are closed 
gam , so, as often as Socrates observed Alcibiades to be 
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misled bj lu\uiy oi piide, he i educed and coriected him 
by his addresses, and made him humble and modest, by 
shoeing him in ho\i inanj things he was deficient, and 
how leiy far from peifection in viitue 

'\Tlicn he Mas past his childhood, he iveiit once to a 
giammar-school, and asked the master foi one of Ilomei’s 
books, and he making answei that he had nothing of 
Ilomei's, Alcibiades gai e him <i bloiv Muth lus fist, and 
■went awMj' AnoLhci schoohn.istei telling him that he 
had ITomei coriected bj himself , “ IIow ’ ” said Alcibiades, 
“anddo you eiiiplo} youi time in teaching children to read ? 
^011, ivho aic able to amend Ilomei, may well undertake 
to instruct men ” Being once desii ous to speak with Pei- 
iclcs, he Mcnt to his house, and ivas told there that he was 
not at leisure, but busied m considering how to give 
up his accounts to the Athenians , Alcibiades, as he went 
away, said, “It iveiebettei foi him to consider how be 
anight aioid giving up his accounts at all ” 

Whilst he ivas vei y young, he ivas a soldier in the ex- 
pedition against Potidrea, whei e Soci ates lodged in the same 
tent M’lth him, and stood next to him m battle Once there 
happened a sliaip skiimish, in which they both behaved 
with signal bravely, but Alcibiades leceiving a wound, 
Sociates thiew himself before him to defend him, and be- 
yond any question saved him and his aims from the enemy, 
and so in all ]ustice might have challenged the piize 
of valor But the generals appearing eager to adjudge the 
honor to Alcibiades, because of lus lank, Sociates, who de- 
sired to mcrease lus tluist aftei glory of a noble kind, was 
the first to give evidence foi him, and piessed them to 
Clown him, and to deci ee to him the complete suitof armoi 
Afterwards, in the battle of Delium, when the Athenians ^ 
were louted, and Socrates with a few others was reti eating 
on foot, Alcibiades, who was on hoisehack, observing it, 
would not pass on, but stayed to shelter him from the 
dcingei , and brought him safe off, though the enemy pressed 
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hard upon them, and cut off many. But this happened 
some tune after. 

He gave a box on the ear to Hipponicus, the father of 
Calhas, whose birth and wealth made him a person of great 
influence and repute And this he did unpiovoked by any 
passion or quarrel between them, but onlj’’ because, in a frolic, 
he had agreed with his companions to do it. Peoxile weie 
3ustly offended at this insolence when it became known 
through the city; but early the next morning, Alcibiades 
went to his house and knocked at the door, and being ad- 
mitted to him, took off his outer gaiment, and presenting 
his naked body, desired him to scourge and chastise him 
as he pleased Upon this Hipponicus forgot all his resent- 
ment, and not only pardoned him, but soon after gave him 
his daughter Hipparete in marriage Some say that it was 
not Hipponicus, but his son Callias, who gave Hipparete 
to Alcibiades, togethei with a portion of ten talents, 
and that after, when she had a child, Alcibiades forced 
him to give ten talents more, upon pretence that such 
was the agreement if she brought him any children. 
Afterwards, Callias, for fear of coming to his death by his 
means, declared, in a full assembly of the people, that, if he 
should happen to die without children, the state should 
inherit his house and all his goods. Hqiparete was a vir- 
tuous and dutiful wife, but, at last, growing impatient of 
the outrages done to hei by her husband’s continual enter- 
tammg of courtesans, as well as stiangers as Athenians, 
she departed from him and retired to her brother’s house. 
Alcibiades seemed not at all concerned at this, and lived 
on still in the same luxury , but the law requiring that she 
should deliver to the archon m person, and not by proxy, 

, the mstrument by which she claimed a divorce, when, in 
obe^ence to the law, she presented herself before him to 
per (um t is, Alcibiades came in, caught her up, and car- 
ned her home through the market-place, no one daring to 
oppose him nor to take her from him. She continued with 
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him till hei death, which happened not long after, when 
Alcibuides had gone to Ephesns Noi is this violence to he 
thought so veijf enoiinous oi unmanly Foi the law, in 
malang hei v ho desii es to he di\ orced appear in public, 
seems to design to give hei husband an opportunity of 
treating with her, and endeavoring to letain her 
Alcibiades had a dog which cost him seventy minas, and 
was a very large one, and very handsome Ills tail, which 
was his principal oinament, he caused to be cut oil, and his 
acquaintances exclaiiiiiiig at him for it, and telling him that 
all Athens was soiiy foi the dog, and cued out upon him 
for this action, he laughed, and sud, “Just what I wanted 
has happened then I wished the Athenians to talk about 
this, that they might not say something worse of me ” 

It IS said that the Hist time he came into the assembly 
vas upon occasion of a laigess of money which he made to 
the people This was not done by design, but as he passed 
along he heard a shout, and inquiimg the cause, and having 
learned that tlieio was a donative making to the people, he 
went m amongst them and g.ive money also The multi- 
tude thereupon applauding him, and shouting, he was so 
transpoited at it, that he forgot a quail which he had under 
his robe, and the bud, being flighted with the noise, flew 
off , upon which the people made loudei acclamations than 
befoie, and many of them stai ted up to pmsue the bud , and 
one Aiitiochus, a pilot, caught it and lestoied it to him, foi 
which he was evei after a favorite with Alcibiades 
He had great advantages for enteimg public life , his 
noble biith, his iiches, the peisoiial courage he had shown 
111 divers battles, and the multitude of Ins friends and de- 
pendants, threw open, so to say, foldiiig-doois foi his admit- 
tance But he did not consent to let his power with the 
people lest on anything, lathei than on his own gift of 
eloquence That he was a master in the ai t of speaking, 
the comic poets bear him witness , and the most eloquent 
of public speakers, in his oration against Midias, allows 
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that Alcibiades, among other perfections, was a most ao 
complished orator. If, however, we give credit to Theo- 
phiastus, who of all philosojihers was the most curious in- 
quirer, and the greatest lover of history, we are to under- 
stand that Alcibiades had the highest capacity for invent- 
ing, for discerning what was the right thing to be said for 
any purpose, and on any occasion , but aiining not only at 
saying what was required, but also at saying it well, in 
respect, that is, of words and phrases, when these did not 
readily occur, he would often pause in the middle of his 
discourse for want of the ajit woid, and would be silent 
and stop till he could recollect himself, and had considered 
what to say 

His expenses in horses kept for the public games, and 
in the number of his chaiiots, were matter of great obser- 
vation , never did any one but he, eithei private iierson or 
king, send seven chariots to the Olympic games And to 
have cairied away at once the first, the second, and the 
fourth prize, as Thucydides says, or the thud, as Euripides 
relates it, outdoes far away every distinction that ever was 
known or thought of in that kmd Euripides celebrates his 
success in this manner — 


—But my song to yon, 

Son of Ohmas, is due 

Victory IS noble , how much more 

To do as never Greek before , 

To obtain in the great chariot race 
The first, the second, and third place ; 
With easy step advanced to fame 
To bid the herald three times claim 
The ohve for one victor’s name 


The emulation displayed by the deputations of various 
states in the presents which they made to him, rendeied 
iis success yet more illustrious The Ephesians erected a 
tent toi him, adorned magnificently ; the city of Chios fui- 
ms lec iini with piovender for his horses and with great 
numbeis of beasts for sacrifice, and the Lesbians sent him 
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wine and other piovibions foi the many gieat entoitain- 
ments nhich he made Yet m the midst of all this he 
escaped not without censuie, occasioned either by the lU- 
natme of his enemies or by his on n misconduct Foi it is 
said, that one Diomedes, an Athenian, a woi thy man and a 
fiiend to Alcibiades, passionately desiiirijj to obtain the 
victory at the Olympic games, and having heard much of a 
chariot which belonged to tlie state at Aigos, wheie he knew 
that Alcibiades had gieat powei and many fiiends, pie- 
vaded with him to undertake to buy the chaiiot Alci- 
biadet did indeed buy it, but then claimed it foi Ins own, 
leaving Diomedes to rage at him, and to call upon the gods 
and men to beat witness to the injustice It would seem 
there was a suit at law commenced upon this occasion, and 
thfeie IS yet extant an oration concerning the chaiiot, wiit- 
ten by Isooiates in defence of the son of Alcibiades But 
the plaintiff m this action is named Tisias, and not Dio- 
medes 

As soon as he began to iiitei meddle m the goveinment, 
which was when he was veiy young, he quicldy lessened 
the credit of all who aspiied to the confidence of the people 
except Phmax, the son of Eiasistratus, and Nicias, the son 
of Niceiatus, who alone could contest it with him Nicias 
was airived at a matuie age, and was esteemed then first 
general Phseax was but a rismgstatesman like Alcibiades ^ 
‘he was descended fioin noble ancestors, but was his m- 
fenoi, as m many other things, so, principally, in eloquence 
He possessed rather the art of persuadmg in private con- 
versation than of debate befoie the people, and was, as 
Eupolis said of him, 

The best of talkers, and of speakers -worst 

There is extant an oration written by Phaeax against Alci- 
blades, in which, amongst othei things, it is said, that 
Alcibiades made daily uSe at his table Of many gold and 
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silver vessels, winch belonged to the coniinoiiwealth, as if 
they had been his own 

Theie was a certain Ilyperholus, of the township of Peii- 
thosdse, whom Thucydides also speaks of as a man of bad 
chaiacter, a general butt for the mockeiy of all the comic 
writeis of the time, hut quite unconcerned at theworst things 
they could say, and, being caieless of gloiy, also insensible 
of shame , a temper which some people call boldness and 
courage, whereas it is indeed impudence and lecklessness. 
He was liked by nobodjq yet the people made frequent use 
of him, when they had a mind to disgiace or calumniate 
any persons in authoiity. At this time, the j^eople, by his 
persuasions, were ready to proceed to pionounce the sen- 
tence of ten yeai s’ banishment, called osti acism This they 
made use of to humiliate and drive out of the city such 
citizens as outdid the lest in credit and power, indulguig 
not so much perhaps their appi ehensions as then jealous- 
ies 'in this way And when, at this time, there was no 
doubt but that the ostracism would fall upon one of those 
three, Alcibiades contiived to forma coalition 
and, communicating his project to Nicias, turned the sen- 
tence upon Hyperbolus himself Others say, that it was nob 
with Hicias, but Phaaax, that he consulted, and bj^' help of 
his party, procured the banishment of Hyperbolus, when he 
suspected nothing less For, before that time, no mean or 
obscMe person had evei fallen undei that pumshment, so 

that Plato, the comic poet, speaking of Hyperbolus, might 
wen say, 


The man deserved the fate , deny ’t who can ? 
Yes, but the fate did not deserve the man , 
Not for the hke of him and his slave-brands 
Did Athens put the sherd into our hands 


But we have given elsewhere a fuller statement of what is 
known to us of the mattei 

which^^r^^<; disturbed at the distinctions 

gamed amongst the enemies of Athens than 
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Greeks who were inclined to make an alliance and fiiend- 
ship with Athens, if the Lacedgemonians did not lilie it. 

It happened, at the very time when i!licias was by these 
arts brought into disgrace with the people, that ambassadors 
arrived from Lacedaemon, who, at their fiist coming, said 
what seemed very satisfactoiy, declaring that they -had full 
powers to arrange all matters in dispute upon faii and 
equal terms.- The council received their propositions, and 
the people weie to assemble on the morrow to give them 
audience Alcibiades grew veiy apprehensive of this, and 
contrived to gain a secret conference with the ambassadors. 
When they were met, he said “ What is it you intend, you 
men of Sparta ’ Can you be ignorant that the council always 
act with model ation and lespect towards ambassadors, but 
that the people are full of ambition and gi eat designs? So 
that, if you let them knowwhat full powers your commission 
gives you, they will uige and press you to unreasonable 
conditions Quit, theiefoie, this indiscreet simplicity, if 
you expect to obtain equal teims from the Athenians, and 
would not have things extorted fiom you contrary to youi 
inclinations, and begin to tieat with the people upon some 
reasonable articles, not avowing yourselves plenipoten- 
tiaries ; and I will be ready to assist you, out of good- will 
to the Lacedaemonians ” W^hen he had said thus, he gave 
them his oath for the performance of what he promised, 
and by this w’’ay drew them from iSTicias to rely entirely 
upon himself, and left them full of admiration of the dis- 
cernment and sagacity they had seen m him. The next day, 
when the people^ were assembled and the ambassadois 
introduced, Alcibiades, with gieat apparent courtesy, de- 
manded of them, W ith wdiat powers they were come ? They 
made answer that they were not come as plenipotentiaries. 

Instantly upon that, Alcibiades, with a loud voice, as 
received and not done the wrong, began to 
call them dishonest prevaricators, and to uige that such 
men could not possibly come with a purpose to say or do 
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!m 3 'tlung that was sincere The council was incensed, the 
people were in a lage, and Nicias, wdio knew nothing of the 
deceit and the impostuie, was in the gieatest confusion, 
equally surpnsed and asiiained at such a change in the 
men So thus the Lacedremoniaii ambassadoi s were utterly 
1 ejected, and Alcibiades w'as declai ed general, who pres- 
ently united the Ai gives, the Eleans, and the people of 
l^Iantinea, into a confedei acj wnth the Athenians 

17o man commended the method bj' wdiich Alcibiades ef- 
fected all this, jmt it w as a great political feat thus to divide 
and shake almost all Peloponnesus, and to combine so 
many men m ai ms against the Lacedmmonians m one daj’’ 
befoie I^Iantinea, and, moieover, to leniove the war and 
the dangei so fai f i om the frontiei of the Athenians, that 
even success w ould profit the enemy but little, should they 
be conqiieiois, wheieas, if they weie defeated, Sparta itself 
was hardly safe 

Aftei this battle at Jlantinea, the select thousand of the 
army of the Ai gives attempted to ovei tin ow the govern- 
ment of the people m Aigos, and make themselves masters 
of the city , and the Lacedaemonians came to their aid and 
abolished the democracy But the people took arms again, 
and gamed the advantage, and Alcibiades came in to their 
aid and completed the victory, and persuaded them to build 
long walls, and by that means to join their city to the sea, 
and so to bring it w^holly within the reach of the Athenian 
power To this purpose he procured them builders and 
masons from Athens, and displayed the greatest zeal for 
their service, and gained no less honor and power to him- 
self than to the commonwealth of Athens He also pei- 
suaded the people ot Patise to join their city to the sea, by 
building long walls , and when some one told them, by way 
of warning, that the Athenians would swallow them up at 
last, Alcibiades made answei, “Possibly it may be so, but 
it will be by little and little, and beginning at the feet, 
whereas the Lacedaemonians will begin at the head and^ 
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devour you all at once” Nor did he neglect either to 
advise the Athenians to look to their interests by land, and 
often put the young men in mind of the oatli which they 
had made at Agraulos, to the effect that they would account 
wheat and barley, and vines and olives, to be the limits of 
Attica , by which they were taught to claim a title to all 
land that was cultivated and productive 

But with all these words and deeds, and with all this sa- 
gacity and eloquence, he intermingled exorbitant luxury 
and wantonness, m his eating and drinking and dissolute 
living ; wore long puiple robes like a woman, which dragged 
after him as he went through the market-place, caused the 
planks of his galley to be cut away, that so he might he 
the softer, his bed not being placed on the boards, but 
hanging upon girths. His shield, again, which was richly 
gilded, had not the usual ensigns of the Athenians, but a 
Cupid, holding a thunderbolt in his hand, was jiainted 
upon it The sight of all this made the people of good 
repute in the city feel disgust and abhorience, and appie- 
hension also, at his free living, and his contempt of law, as 
things monstrous in themselves, and indicating designs of 
usurpation Aristophanes has well expressed the people’s 
feeling towards him, — 


They love, and hate, and cannot do "without him 
And still more strongly, under a figurative expi ession, — 

Best rear no lion in your state, ’tis true , 

But treat him like a lion if you do 

The truth is, his liberalities, his public shows, and other 
munificence to the people, which were such as nothing could 
exceed, the glory of his ancestors, the foice of his eloquence, 
he grace of his person, his stiength of body, joined with 
is great courage and knowledge m military affairs, 
prevailed upon the Athenians to endure patiently his ex- 
esses, to indulge many things to him, and, according to 
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their habit, to gl\e the softebt names to his f.iults, attiibut- 
ing them to youth and good natm e As, for example, he 
kept Agatharcus, the paintei, a 2nisoner till he had painted 
his whole house, hut then dismissed him uith a reward 
He publicly stiuck Tauieas, who exhibited certain shows 
in opposition to him and contended with him for the prize 
He selected foi himself one of the captive Mehan women, 
and had a son by her, whom betook caie to educate This 
the Athenians styled great humanity, and yet he was the 
piincipal cause of the slaughtei of all the inhabitants of the 
ible of Melos who were of age to bear aims, having spoken 
in favor of that deciee 'When Ai istophon, the painter, 
had drawn Hemea sitting and holding Alcibiades m her 
aims, the multitude seemed jileased with the piece, and 
thronged to see it, but older people disliked and disrelished 
it, and looked on these things as enormities, and movements 
towards tyianny So thatitwas not said amiss by Arches- 
tiatus, that Greece could not support a second Alcibiades 
Once, when Alcibiades succeeded well in an oration which 
he made, and the whole assembly attended upon him to do 
him honor, Timon the misantlii ope did not pass slightly by 
him, nor avoid him, as did others, but purposely met him, 
and taking him by the hand, said, “ Go on boldly, my son, 
and increase in ci edit with the people, for thou wilt one day 
bring them calamities enough ” Some that weie present 
laughed at the saying, and some leviled Tiinon , liut theie 
were others upon whom it made a deep inpie&sion, so 
various was the ]udgraent which was made of him, and so 
irregular his own character 

The Athenians, even m the lifetime of Pericles, had al- 
1 eady cast a longing eye upon Sicily , but did not attempt 
anything till after his death Then, under pretence of 
aiding their confederates, they sent succors upon all occa- 
sions to those who weie oppressed by the Syracusans, pie- 
paiing the way foi sending over a greater force But 
Alcibiades was the person who inflamed this desire of theiis 
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to the height, and prevailed with them no longer to proceed 
secretly, and by little and little, in their design, but to sail 
out with a great fleet, and undertake at once to make them- 
selves masteis of the island. He possessed the people with 
great hopes, and he himself entertained yet greater ; and 
the conquest of Sicily, which was the utmost hound of their 
ambition, was but the mere outset of his expectation. 
Nicias endeavored to divert the people from the expedition, 
by representing to them that the taking of Syracuse would 
be a work of great difficult}’’ , but Alcibiades dreamed of 
nothmg less than the conquest of Carthage and Libya, and 
by the accession of these conceiving himself at once made 
master of Italy and Peloponnesus, seemed to look upon 
Sicily as little more than a magazine for the war. The 
young men were soon elevated with these hopes, and 
listened gladly to those of riper years, who talked wonders 
of the countries they were going to , so that you might see 
great numbers sitting m the wrestling grounds and public 
places, drawing on the ground the figure of the island and 
the situation of Libya and Carthage Socrates the philoso- 
pher and Meton the astrologer are said, however, never to 
have hoped for any good to the commonwealth from this 
war , the one, it is to be supposed, presaging what would 
ensue, by the intervention of his attendant Genius ; and 
the other, either upon rational consideration of the project 
or by use of the art of divination, conceived fears for it^ 
issue, and, feigning madness, caught up a burning torch, 
and seemed as if he would have set his own house on fire 
Others report, that he did not take upon him to act the mad- 
man, but secretly in the night set his house on fire, and 
the next morning besought the people, that for his comfort, 
after such a calamity, they would spare his son from the 
expedition By which artifice, he deceived his fellow- 
citizens, and obtained of them what he desired 

Together with Alcibiades, Hicias, much against his will» 
was appointed geneial ; and he endeavored to avoid the com- 
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mand, not the less on account of Ins colleague But the 
Athenians thoughtthe "war would proceed more prosperous- 
ly, if they did not send Alcibiades free fioni all lesti.unt, but 
tempeied his heat ivith the caution of Nicias This they 
chose the lathei to do, because Lamaclius, the thud general, 
though he was of mature yeais, yet m sevenil battles had 
appeared no less hot and lash than Alcibiades himself 
When they began to deliberate of the number of foices, and 
of the manner of making the necessaiy inovisions, Nicias 
made anothei attempt to oppose the design, and to pi event 
the wai , but Alcibiades contiadicted him, and earned his 
point with the people And one Demostratus, an oiatoi, 
proposing to give the generals absolute powei ovei the piep- 
arations and the whole management of the wai, it was 
presently decieed so When all things weie fitted for the 
voyage, many unlucky omens appealed At that veiy time 
the feast of Adonis happened in which the women weie used 
to expose, in all parts of the city, images lesembhng dead 
men earned out to then buiial, and to represent funeral 
solemnities by lamentations and mournful songs The 
mutilation, however, of the images of Meicuiy, most of 
which, in one night, had their faces all disfigured, terrified 
many persons who weie wont to despise most things of that 
nature It was given out that it was done by the Corin- 
thians, for the sake of the Syiacusans, who w'ere then col- 
ony, m hopes that the Athenians, by such prodigies, might 
be induced to delay oi abandon the W'ar But the leport 
gained no credit with the people, noi yet the opmion of 
those who would not believe that theie was anything omi- 
nous in the matter, but that it was only an extravagant 
action, committed, m that sort of sport which runs into 
licence, by AVild young men coming fiom a debauch Alike 
enraged and teirified at the thing, looking upon it to proceed 
from a conspnacy of persons who designed some commotions 
in the state, the council, as well as the assembly of the people, 
winch were held frequently in a few days’ space, examined 
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diligently everything that might administer ground for 
suspicion Dm mg this examination, Androcles, one of the 
demagogues, produced certain slaves and strangers before 
them, who accused Alcibiades and some of his fi lends of 
defacing othei images in the same mannei, and of having 
profanely acted the sacied mysteries at a di unken meeting, 
wheie one Theodorus lepiesented the herald, Polytion the 
torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the chief priest, while tlie rest 
of the paity appealed as candidates for initiation, and 
leceived the title of Initiates These weie the matters con- 
tained in the articles of information, which Thessalus, the 
son of Cimon, exhibited against Alciliiades, for his impious 
mockery of the goddesses, Ceres and Proseixnne The 
people were highly exasperated and incensed against 
Alcibiades upon this accusation, which being aggravated by 
Androcles, the most malicious of all his enemies, at first 
disturbed his fnends exceedingly But when they per- 
ceived that all the seamen designed for Sicily were for him, 
and the soldiers also, and when the Argive and ]\Iantinean 
auxiliaries, a thousand men at arms, openly declared that 
they had undertaken this distant maritime expedition for 
the sake of Alcibiades, and that, if he was ill-used, they 
would all go home, they recovered their couiage, and 
became eager to make use of the piesent opportunity for 
justifying him At this his enemies wei e again discoui aged, 
fearing lest the people should be more gentle to him in 
their sentence, because of the occasion they had for his 
service Theiefore, to obviate this, they contrived that 
some other orators, who did not appear to be enemies to 
Alcibiades, but really hated him no less than those who 
avowed it, should stand up in the assembly and say that it 
was a very absurd thmg that one who was cieated general 
of such an army with absolute power, after his troops weie 
assembled, and the confedeiates were come, should lose the 
opportunity, whilst the people were choosmg his ludges by 
lot, ana appomtmg times for the hearmg of the cause. 
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And, therefoi e, let him set sail at once, good foi tune attend 
him , and ^hen the ar should he at an end, he might then 
in person make liis defence accoidingto the laws 

Alcibiades peiceived the malice of this postponement, 
and, appearing in the assembly, lepiesented that it was 
monstious foi him to hesent i\ith the command of so laige 
an aimy, \\hen he lay undei such accusations and calum- 
nies , that he desei ved to die, if he could not cleai himself of 
the Cl lines objected to him , but when he had so done, and 
had pioved liis innocence, he should then cheerfully apply 
himself to the i\ai, as standing no longei m feai of false 
accusers But he could not pievail with the people, uho 
commanded him to sail immediately So he departed, to- 
gether with the other generals, having wuth them neai 140 
galleys, 5,100 men at arms, and about 1,300 archeis, shngers, 
and light-armed men, and all the othei provisions corre- 
sponding 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegium, 
and there stated his view's of the manner rn which they 
ought to conduct the war He w as opposed by ISTicias , 
but Lamachus being of his opinion, they sailed for Sicily 
forthwith, and took Catana This w'as all that was done 
while he was there, foi he was soon after recalled by the 
Athenians to abide his ti i.d At first, as we before said, 
there weie only some slight suspicions advanced against 
Alcibiades, and accusations by certain slaves and strangers 
But afterw'aids, in his absence, his enemies attacked him 
more violently, and confounded togethei the brealang the 
images with the profanation of the mysteries, as though 
both had been committed in pursuance of the same con- 
spiracy for changing the government The people pro- 
ceeded to imprison all that were accused, without distinc- 
tion, and without heaiing them, and repented now, con- 
sidering the importance of the chaige, that they had not , 
immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, and given 
judgment against him Any of Ins friends oi acquaintance 
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who fell into the people’s bands, ^^hllst Uicy weie in this 
fury, did not fail to meet ^Mth very seveic usage. Thucy- 
dides has omitted to name the infoimeis, hut others men- 
tion Dioclides and Teucer. Amongst whom is Phiynichus, 
the comic poet, in whom we find the ^ollo^^ ing : — 

0 dearest Hermes ' only do take care, 

And mind you do not miss ^our footing there} 

Should you get hint, occasion maj arise 

Por a new Dioclides to tell lies. 

To which he makes Mercury return this answ'er : — 

1 will so, for I feel no inclination 

To reward Teucer for more information 

The truth is, his accuseis alleged nothmg that was certain 
or solid against him One of them, being asked how he 
knew the men who defaced the images, replying, that he 
saw them by the light of the moon, made a palpable mis- 
statement, foi it was just new moon when the fact vas 
committed This made all men of understanding cry out 
upon the thing ; but the people wei e as eager as ever to 
receive further accusations, noi was their fiist heat at all 
abated, but they instantly seized and impiiboiied every one 
that was accused Amongst those who weie detained m 
piison for their tiials was Andocides the oiatoi, whose de- 
scent the historian Hellanicus deduces from Ulysses He 
was always supposed to hate popular government, and to 
support oligarchy The chief ground of his bemg suspected 
of defacing the images was because the gieat Mercuiy, 
which stood near his house, and was an ancient monument 
of the tribe AEgeis, was almost the only statue of all the 
remaikable ones which lemamed entire For this cause, 
it is now called the Mercuiy of Andocides, all men giving 
it that name, though the inscription is e\ndence to the con- 
trary. It happened that Andocides, amongst the rest who 
were prisoners upon the same account, contracted partic- 
ular acquaintance and intimacy with one Timseus, a person 
inferior to him in repute, hut of lemarkable dexterity and 
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boldness He persuaded Andocides to accuse himself and 
some few others of this ciinie, uiging to him that, upon his 
confession, he would he, by the decree of the people, secure 
of his pardon, wheieas the event of ]udgment is uncertam 
to all men, but to great persons, such as he was, most 
foimidable So that it was bettei foi him, if he regarded 
himself, to save his life by a falsity, than to suffer an in- 
famous death, as really guilty of the ciime And if he 
had regaid to the public good, it w\as commendable to 
saciifice a few suspected men, by that means to lescue 
many excellent persons from the fury of the people An- 
docides w'as prevailed upon, and accused himself and some 
others, and, by the terms of the deci ee, obtamed his pardon, 
while all the peisons named by him, except some few who 
had saved themselves by flight, suffered death To gam 
the greater ci edit to his information, he accused his own 
servants amongst otheis But notwithstanding this, the 
pedple’s angei was not wholly appeased , and being now 
no longer diverted by the mutilators, they were at leisure 
to pour out their whole lage upon Alcibiades And, in con- 
clusion, they sent the galley named Salammian, to recall 
him But they expressly commanded those that were sent 
to use no violence, nor seize upon Ins person, but address 
themselves to him in the mildest terms, requiiing him to 
follow them to Athens in older to abide his trial, and 
clear himself before the people Foi they feared mutiny 
and sedition in the aimy in an enemy’s countiy, which 
indeed it would have been easy foi Alcibiades to effect, if 
he had wished it For the soldiers were dispirited upon 
his departure, expecting for the future tedious delays, 
and that the war would be diawn out into a lazy length 
by hficias, when Alcibiades, who was the spur to action, 
was taken away For though Lamachus was a soldier, 
and a man of courage, poverty deprived him of authority 
and respect in the army Alcibiades, just upon his de- 
paituie, prevented Messena from falling into the hands 
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of the Athenians There were some in that city who 
were upon the point of delivering it up, but he, knowing 
the persons, gave information to some friends of the 
Syracusans, and so defeated the whole conti ivance. When 
he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and, concealing 
himself there, escaped those who searclied after him But 
to one who knew him, and asked him if he duist not tiust 
his own native countiy, he made answer, “ In eveiything 
else, yes ; hub 111 a matter that touches my life, I vould 
not even my own mother, lest she might by mistake thiow 
in the blackball instead of the white ” When, afterwards, 
he was told that the assembly had pi onounced judgment 
of death against him, all he said was, “ I will make them 
feel that I am alive ” 

The information against him was conceived in this 
form : — 

“ Thessalus, the son of Cimon, of the township of Lacia, 
lays information that Alcibiades, the son of Clinias of the 
township of the Scambomdse, has committed aciime against 
the goddess Ceres and Proserpine, by i epresenting in de- 
rision the holy mysteries, and showing them to his com- 
panions in his own house Where, being habited in such 
robes as are used by the chief priest when he shows the 
holy thmgs, he named himself the chief piiest, Polytion the 
torch-hearer, and Theodorus, of the township of Phegsea, 
the herald, and saluted the rest of his company as In- 
itiates and Novices, all which was done conti ary to the 
laws and institutions of the Eumolpidse, and the heralds 
and priests of the temple at Eleusis ” 

He was condemned as contumacious upon his not ap- 
pearing, his property confiscated, and it was decieed that 
all the priests and piiestesses should solemnly curse him. 
But one of them, Theano, the daughter of Menon, of the 
township of Agraule, is said to have opposed that part of 
the decree, saying that her holy office obliged her to make 
prayers, but not execrations 
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Alcibiades, lying under these heavy decrees and sen- 
tences, whenfiist he fled fiom Thmii, passed over into 
Peloponnesus and i einained some time at Argos But being 
there in fear of his enemies, and seemg himself utteily 
hopeless of return to his native countiy, he sent to Sparta, 
desiring safe conduct, and assuring them that he would 
make them amends by his future seivices for all the 
mischief he had done them while he was their enemy The 
Spartans giving him the security he desiied, he went 
eagerly, was well received, and, at his vei y first coming, 
succeeded in inducing them, without any fui thei caution 
or delay, to send aid to the Syracusans , and so roused and 
excited them, that they foithwith despatched Gylippus 
' mto Sicily to crush the forces which the Athenians had in 
Sicily A second point was to i enew the wai upon the 
Athenians at home But the thud thing, and the most 
important of all, was to make them fortify Decelea, which 
above everything reduced and wasted the lesouices of 
the Athenians 

The renown which he earned by these public services 
was equalled by the admiration he attracted to his private 
life , he captivated and won over everybody by his conform- 
ity to Spartan habits People w'ho saw him w'eaiing his 
hail close cut, bathing in cold water, eating coaise meal, 
and dining on black broth, doubted, or rather could not 
believe, that he ever had a cook in his house, oi had ever 
seen a perfumer, or had worn a mantle of Milesian purple 
For he had, as it ivas obseived, this peculiar talent and 
artifice for gaining men’s affections, that he could at once 
-omply wnth and leally embiace and enter into then habits 
and wmys of life, and change fastei than the chameleon 
One color, indeed, they say the chameleon cannot assume 
it cannot make itself appear white , but Alcibiades, wdiether 
with good men oi with bad, could adapt himself to his 
company, and equally wear the appearance of \ntue or vice 
At Sparta, he was devoted to athletic exeicises, was fiugal 
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andieserved; m Ionia, luxuiious, gay, and indolent; in 
Thrace, always drinking ; in Thessaly, ever on horseback ; 
and when he lived vith Tisapheines the Persian satrap, 
he exceeded the Persians themselves in magnificence and 
pomp Not that his natural disposition changed so easily, 
nor that his real character w'as so vaiiahle, hut, whcnevei 
he was sensible that by pursuing liis own inclinations he 
might give offence to those v ith whom he had occasion 
to converse, he trausfoimed himself into any sh<ape, and 
adopted any fashion, that he observed to he most agreeable 
to them So that to have seen him at Lacedmmon, a man, 
judging by the outward appeal ance, would have said, 
“’Tis not Achilles’s son, hut he himself; the very man” 
that Lycurgus designed to form ; while his i cal feeling and 
acts would have rather xirovoked the exclamation, “ ’Tis 
the same woman still ” For while king Agis was absent, 
and abroad with the army, he corrupted his wife Timaia, 
and had a child hour by her Nor did she even deny 
it, but when she was hi ought to bed of a son, called him 
in public Leotychides, but, amongst her confidants and 
attendants, would whisper that his name was Alcibiades 
To such a degree w'as she transported by her passion for 
him He, on the other side, wmiild say, in his vain way, he 
had not done this thing out of mere wantonness of insult, 
nor to gratify a passion, but that his race might one day 
be kings over the Lacedsemonians. 

There were many who told Agis that this was so, but 
time itself gave the greatest confirmation to the story. For 
Agis, alarmed by an earthquake, had quitted his wife, and 
for ten months after was never with her , Leotychides, 
therefore, being born after these ten months, he would not 
acknowledge him for his son , which was the reason that 
afterwards he was not admitted to the succession. 

After the defeat which the Athenians received in Sicily, 
ambassadors were despatched to Sparta at once from Chios 
and Lesbos and Cyzicus, to signify their purpose of i evolting 
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from the Athenians The Boeotians inteiposed in favor ot 
the Lesbians, and Phainaharus of the Cyzicenes, but the 
Lacedminonians, at the pei suasion of Alcibiades, chose to 
assist Chios befoi e all othei s He himself, also, went in- 
stantly to sea, pi ocui cd the immediate revolt of almost all 
Ionia, and, co oper.ihng u iLh the Lacedaimonian geneials, 
did great mischief to the Athenians But Agis was his 
enemy , hating him foi having dislionoi ed his v ife, and also 
impatient of Ins glory, as almost eveiy entei prise and eveiy 
success was ascribed to Alcibiades Otheis, also, of the most 
powerful and ambitious amongst the Spaitans, weie pos- 
sessed with jealousy of him, and at last pi evaded with the 
magistiates in the city' to send ordeis into Ionia that he 
should be killed Alcibiades, liowevei, had seciet intelli- 
gence of this, and m apprehension of the result, while be 
communicated all affaii s to the Lacedicmonians, yet took 
care not to put himself into then powei At last he retued 
to Tisaphernes, the king of Persia’s sati ap, foi liis security, 
and immediately became the first and most mfiuential per- 
son about him For this baibaiian, not being himself 
sincere, but a lovei of guile and wickedness, admiied his 
addiess and wonderful subtlety And, indeed, the charm 
of daily intei course snth him was moie than any character 
could resist oi any disposition escape Even those who 
feared and envied him could not but take delight, and have 
a sort of kindness for him, when they saw him an^ were 
111 his company So that Tisapheines, otherwise a ciuel 
character, and, above all other Peisians, a hater of the 
Greeks, was yet so v on by the flatteries of Alcibiades, that 
he set himself even to exceed him in responding to them 
The most beautiful of his parks, containing salubrious 
streams and meadows, where he had built pavilions, and 
places of retirement royally and exquisitely adorned, re- 
ceived by Ills direction the name of Alcibiades, and was 
always so called and so spoken of 

Thus Alcibiades, quitting the interests of the Spartans, 
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T^liom lie could no longer trust, because he stood in fear of 
Agis, endeavored to do them ill offices, and render them 
odious to Tisaphernes, who by his means was hindered 
from assisting them vigorously, and from finally ruinmg 
the Athenians For his advice was to furnish them but 
sparingly with money, and so wear them out, and consume 
them insensibly ; when they had wnsted their strength upon 
one another, they would both become leady to submit to the 
king Tisaphernes readily pursued his counsel, and so 
openly expressed the liking and admiration which he had 
for him, that Alcibiades was looked up to by the Greeks 
of both pai ties, and the Athenians, now in their misfortunes, 
repented them of their severe sentence against him. And 
he, on the other side, began to be troubled for them, and 
to fear lest, if that commonwealth were utterly destroyed, 
he should fall into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, his 
enemies. 

At that time the whole strength of the Athenians was in 
Samos Their fleet maintained itself here, and issued from 
these headquarters to reduce such as had revolted, and pro- 
tect the rest of their ternteries ; in one way or other still 
contriving to be a match for their enemies at sea. What 
they stood m fear of was Tisaphernes and the Phmnician 
fleet of one hundied and fifty galleys, which was said to be 
already under sail , if those came, theie reraamed then no 
hopes for the commonwealth of Athens Understanding 
this, Alcibiades sent secretly to the chief men of the 
Athenians, who were then at Samos, giving them hopes that 
he would make Tisaphernes their friend ; he was willing, 
he implied, to do some favor, not to the people, nor in 
1 eliance upon them, but to the better citizens, if only, like 
brave men, they would make the attempt to put down the 
insolence 6f the people, and, by taking upon them the 
government, would endeavor to save the city from ruin. 
All of them gave a ready ear to the x^roposal made by 
Alcibiades, except only Phrynichus, of the township of 
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Birades, one of the gcneials, who suspected, as the tiuth 
w'as, that Alcibiades concerned not himself w'hether the 
go^ eminent weie in the people or the bettei citirens, but 
onl3' sought hj' any means to make way foi his leturn into 
his native counti}', and to that end inveighed against the 
people, thereby to gam the otheis, and to insinuate himself 
into then good opinion But ivlien Phrynichus found his 
counsel to be rejected and that he was himself become a 
declaied enemy of Alcibiades, he gave secret intelligence to 
Astyochus, the enemy’s admiral, cautioning him to hewaie 
of Alcibiades and to seize him as a double dealei, unawaie 
that one tiaitoi was making diseoveiies to another For 
Astyochus, w ho was eager to gam the favoi of Tisaphernes, 
observing the credit Alcibiades had with him, revealed 
to Alcibiades all that Phrvmchus had said against him 
Alcibiades at once despatched inessengeis to Samos, to 
accuse Phiymchus of the tieacliery Upon this, all the 
comniandeib weie enraged with Phiymchus, and set thenf- 
selves against him, and he, seeing no othei way to extiicate 
himself fiom the present danger, attempted to lemedy one 
evil by a greatei He sent to Astyochus to repioach him 
for betraying him, and to make an offer to him at the same 
time, to deliver into his hands both the army and the navy 
of the Athenians This occasioned no damage to the 
Athenians, because Astyochus repeated his treachery and 
revealed also this pioposal to Alcibiades But this again 
was foieseen by Phiymchus, who, expecting a second ac- 
cusation fiom Alcibiades to anticipate him, advertised the 
Athenians beforehand that the enemy was ready to sail m 
order to sm prise them, and therefore advised them to 
fortify then camp, and be in a readmess to go aboaid their 
ships While the Athenians were intent upon doing these 
things, they received othei letters from Alcibiades, admon- 
ishing them to beware of Phrynichus, as one who designed 
to betray their fleet to the enemy, to which they then gave 
no credit at all, conceiving that Alcibiades, who Icnew per- 
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fectly the counsels and preparations of the enemy, Was 
merely making use of that knowledge, in order to im- 
pose upon them in this false accusation of Phrynichus. 
Yet, afterwaids, when Phrjmichus was stabbed with a 
dagger in the market-place by Hermon, one of the guards, 
the Athenians, entering into an examination of the cause, 
solemnly condemned Phrynichus of treason, and decreed 
Clowns to Hermon and his associates. And now the 
friends of Alcibiades, carrying all before them at Samos, 
despatched Pisander to Athens, to attempt a change of 
government, and to encourage the aristocratical citizens 
to take upon themselves the govei nment, and overthrow 
the democracy, representing to them, that upon these 
terms, Alcibiades would procure them the friendship and 
alliance of Tisaphernes 

This was the color and pretence made use of by those 
who desired to change the government ot Athens to an 
oligarchy But as soon as they prevailed, and had ^ot the 
administration of affairs into their hands, under the name 
of the Five Thousand (whereas, indeed, they were but four 
hundred), they slighted Alcibiades altogether, and prose- 
cuted the wai with less vigor ; partly because they durst 
not jmt tiust the citizens, who secretly detested this change, 
and partly because they thought the Lacedsemonians, who 
always befiiended the government of the few, wmuld be 
inclined to give them favorable terms. 

i lie people m the city were terrified into submission, 
manj of those wdio had dared openly to oppose the four 
iiundred having been put to death But those who were at 
Samos, indignant wlien they heard this news, were eager to 
‘'Ct sail instantly for the Pirmus ; sending for Alcibiades, 
they declaied him general, requiring him to lead them on 
to put down the tyrant'=;. He, liow’evei, in that juncture, 
f id not, as it might have been thought a man wmiild, on 

‘ung smifp-nly exalted by the favor of a multitude, think 
hun-eif umlci an obligation to gratify and submit to all 
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tbe wnshes of those who, from a fugitive and an exile, had 
created him general of so gieat an army, and given him 
the command of such a fleet But, as became a great 
captain, he opposed himself to the pieeipitate lesolutions 
which then rage led them to, and, by lestrahiing them 
fiom the gieat erioi they i\eie about to commit, unequivo- 
cally saved the commonwealth Foi if they then sailed to 
Athens, all Ionia and the islands and the Hellespont would 
have fallen into the enemies’ hands without opposition, 
while the Athenians, involved in civil wai, -would have 
been flghting with one anothei within the ciicuit of their 
own walls It was Alcibiades alone, oi, at least, princi- 
pallj'-, who pi evented all this mischief, foi he not only 
used persuasion to the whole aimy, and showed them the 
dangei, but applied himself to them, one by one, ent: eating 
some, and consliaimng otheis lie was much assisted, 
however, by Thiasybulus of Stiria,who having the loudest 
voice, as we aie told, of all the Athenians, went along with 
him, and cued out to those who weie leady to be gone A 
second great seivice which Alcibiades did foi them was, 
his undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which the 
Lacedsemonianb expected to be sent to them by the king 
of Peibia, should eithei come m aid of the Athenians or 
othei wise should not come at all He sailed off with all ex- 
pedition 111 ordei to pei form this, and the ships, which had 
alieady been seen as neai as Aspendus, were not brought 
any fuither by Tisaphetnes, who thus deceived the Laceda- 
monians , and it was by both sides believed that they had 
been diverted by the piocuiement of Alcibiades The 
Lacedaemonians, in particular, accused him, that he had 
advised the Barbarian to stand still, and suffei the Greeks 
to waste and destroy one another, as it was evident that 
the accession of so gieat a force to either party would enable 
them to take away the entire dominion of the dea from the 
other side 

Soon after this, the foui hundred usurpers weie driven 
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out, the friends of Alcibiades vigorously assisting those who 
were for the popular government And now the people in the 
city not only desired, hut commanded Alcibiades to return 
home from his exile He, however, desired not to owe his 
return to the mere grace and commiseration of the people, 
and lesolved to come back, not with empty hands, but with 
glory, and after some service done. To this end, he sailed 
from Samos with a few ships, and cruised on the sea of 
Cnidos, and about the isle of Cos ; but receiving intelligence 
there that Mmdarus, the Spartan admiral, had sailed with 
his whole army into the Hellespont, and that the Athenians 
had followed him, he hurried back to succor the Athenian 


commanders, and, by good fortune, arrived with eighteen 
galleys at a critical time For both the fleets having en- 
gaged near Abydos, the fight between them had lasted till 
night, the one side having the advantage on one quarter, 
and the other on another. Upon his fiist appearance, both 
sides formed a false impression , the enemj'’ was encouraged 
and the Athenians ten ifled But Alcibiades suddenly i aised 
the Athenian ensign in the admiral ship, and fell upon 
those galleys of the Peloponnesians which had the advantage 
and were in pursuit He soon iDut these to flight, and fol- 
lowed them so close that he forced them on shore, and 
broke the ships in pieces, the sailors abandoning them and 
swimming away m spite of all the efforts of Pharnabaziis, 
who had come down to their assistance by land and did what 
he could to protect them from the shore In fine, the Athe- 
nians, having taken thirty of the enemy’s ships, and le- 
covered all their own, erected a trophy After the gaming 
ot so glorious a victory, his vanity made him eager to show 
imself to Tisaphernes, and, having furnished himself with 
^ts and presents, and an equipage suitable to his dignity, 
e se out to visit him. But the thing did not succeed as 
he had imagmed, for Tisaphernes had been long suspected 

with his kmg upon that account, and therefore thought 
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that Alcibmdes .vinved vciy opportunelj, <uul luiiTiediately 
caused him to be seized, and sent <iwaj piisonei to Saidis , 
fancying, by this act of injustice, to clear himself from all 
forniei imputations 

But about tliiitj' dajs aftei, Altibiades escaped from his 
keeping, and liaMiig got a hoise, fled to Clazomenai, wheie 
he piocuied Tisapheineb additional disgi.icc by profcbsiiig 
he M.ib a partj to his escape Fiom tlieie he sailed to the 
Athenian camp, and, being infoimed theie that Mnidaius 
and Phainabaziis uere togethei at Cy/iciis, he made a 
speech to the soldieis, telling them that sea-fightnig, land- 
fightnig, and, bj the gods, fighting against foitified cities 
too, must be all one foi them, as unless they conqueied 
eveiywheie, there uas no monej' foi them As soon as 
e\er he got them on shipboaid,he hastened to Pioconnesus, 
and gave command to seize all the small vessels they met, 
and guard them safely m the inter loi of the fleet, that the 
enemy might have no notice of Ins coming , and a great 
storm of rain, accompanied with thundei and darkness, 
whrch happened at the same time, contributed much to the 
concealment of Ins enterprise Indeed, it was not only 
undiscovered by the enemy, but the Athenians themselves 
were ignorant of it, for he commanded them suddenly on 
board, and set sail when they had abandoned all intention 
of it As the darkness pi esently passed away, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet were seen iidmg out at sea in front of the har- 
bor of Cyzicus Feai ing, if thej discovered the number of 
his ships, they might endeavor to save themselves by land, 
he commanded the rest of the captains to slacken, and follow 
him slowly, whilst he, advancing with forty ships, showed 
hrmself to the enemy, and pi evoked them to fight The 
enemy, being deceived as to then numbers, despised them, 
and, supposing they were to contend with those only, made 
themselves ready and began the fight But as soon as they 
were engaged, they perceived the other pait of the fieet 
coming down upon them, at which they were so terrified 
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that they fled immediately. Upon that, Alcibiades, break- 
ing through the midst of them with twenty of his best 
ships, hastened to the shore, disembaiked, and xiursued 
those who abandoned their ships and fled to land, and 
made a great slaughter of them. Mindarus and Pharna- 
bazus, coming to their succor, weie utterly defeated. Min- 
darus was slam upon the place, fighting valiantlj’' ; Phar- 
nabazus saved himself by flight. The Athenians slew 
great numbers of their enemies, won much spoil, and took 
all their ships They also made themselves masters of 
Cyzicus, which was deserted by Phainabazins, and destroyed 
its Peloponnesian garrison, and therebj’' not only seemed 
to themselves the Hellespont, but by force drove the Lace- 
daemonians from out of all the rest of the sea. They inter- 
cepted some letters written to the ephois, which gave an 
account of this fatal overthrow, after their short laconic 
manner “Our hopes are at an end Mmdaius is slain. 
The men starve We know not what to do ” 

The soldiers who followed Alcibiades in this last fight 
were so exalted with their success, and felt that degree of 
pride, that, looking' on themselves as invincible, they dis- 
dained to mix with the other soldiers, who had been often 
overcome For it happened not long before, Thrasyllus 
had received a defeat near Ephesus, and, upon that occa- 
sion, the Ephesians erected their brazen trophy to the dis- 
grace of the Athenians The soldieis of Alcibiades re- 
proached those who weie under the command of Thrasyllus 
with this misfortune, at the same time magnifying them- 
selves and their own commander, and it went so fai that 
they would not exeicise with them, nor lodge in the same 
quarters But soon after, Phainabazus, with a great force 
of horse and foot, falling upon the soldiers of Thiasyllus, 
as they were laying waste the territory of Abydos, Alci- 
biades came to their aid, routed Pharnabazus, and together 
with Thrasyllus pursued him till it was night ; and in this 
action the troops united, and leturned togethei to the 
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camp, rejoicing and congratulating one anotliei The next 
daj he erected a ti oiihj , and then proceeded to lay waste 
iMthfiie and swoid the whole piovince which was under 
Phainabanis, where none ventuiedto lesist, and he took 
divers piiests and priestesses, but leleased them without 
1 insom lie prepared next to attack the Chalcedonians, 
Mho had re\olted fiom the Athenians, and had leceived a 
Lacedamionian go\einoi and ganison But having intelli- 
gence that they had iemo\ed their eoin and cattle out of 
the fields, and veic convej'ing it all to the Bithynians, mIio 
Mere their fnends, he dicM' doivii Ins army to the fron- 
tiei of the Bithynians, and then sent a herald to eliarge 
them ivith this pioceeding The Bithynians, tenified at his 
approach, deli\ ercd up to him the booty, and entered into 
alliance Muth him 

Afterwards he proceeded to the siege of Chalcedon, and 
enclosed it with a m.iU fiom sea to sea Pharnabazus ad- 
vanced with his forces to laise the siege, and Ilippociates, 
the governor of the town, at the same time, gathering 
together all the strength he had, made a sally upon the 
Athenians Alcibiades divided his aimyso as to engage 
both at once, and not only forced Pharnabazus to a dishon- 
orable flight, but defeated Ilippociates, and killed him and 
a number of the soldiers with him After this he sailed 
into the Hellespont, in older to raise supplies of money, 
and took the city of Selymbiia, in which action, thiough 
his precipitation, he exposed himself to gieat danger For 
some rnthm the torvn had undertaken to betray it into his 
hands, and, by agreement, weie to give him a signal by a 
lighted torch about midnight But one of the conspirators 
beginning to repent himself of the design, the rest, for fear 
of being discoveied, weie driven to give the signal befoie 
the appomted houi Alcibiades, as §oon as he saw the 
torch lifted up nr the air, though his army was not in leadi- 
ness to march, ran instantly toM^ards the walls, taking 
with him about thirty men only, and commanding the rest 
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of the army to follow him with all possible speed. When 
he came thither, he found the gate opened for him and en- 
tered with his thirty men, and about twenty more light- 
armed men, who were come up to them. They were no 
sooner in the city, but he peiceived the Selymbiians all 
armed, coming down upon him ; so that there was no hope 
of escaping it he stayed to receive them ; and, on the other 
hand, having been always successful till that daj’’, wherever 
he commanded, he could not endure to be defeated and fly 
So, requiring silence by sound of a trumpet, he commanded 
one of his men to make proclamation that the Selymbrians 
should not take arms against the Athenians This cooled 
such of the inhabitants as weie fieicest for the fight, for 
they supposed that all their enemies were within the walls, 
and it raised the hopes of others who were disposed to an 
accommodation Whilst they were xiaiieying, and jiropo- 
sitions makmg on one side and the other, Alcibiades’s whole 
army came up to the town And now, conjecturing 
rightly that the vSelymbrians were well inclined to xieace, 
and fearing lest the city might be sacked by the Thracians, 
who came in great numbers to his army to serve as volun- 
teers, out of kindness for him, he commanded them all to 
retreat without the walls And upon the submission of 
the Selymbiians, he saved them from being jpiUaged, only 
taking of them a sum of money, and, after placmg an 
Athenian garrison in the town, departed. 

During this action, the Athenian captains who besieged 
Chalcedon concluded a treaty with Pharnabazus upon these 
articles . That he should give them a sum of money , that 
the Chalcedonians should return to the subjection of Athens, 
and that the Athenians should make no inroad into the 
Xirovmce whereof Pharnabazus was governor , and Pliar- 
nabazus was also to provide safe conducts foi the Athenian 
ambassadors to the king of Peisia Afterwards, when 
Alcibiades returned thither, Pharnabazus required that he 
also should be swoin to the treaty ; but he refused it, un- 
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less iPhainabazus would swear at tbe same time When 
the treaty was sworn to on both sides, Alcibiades went 
against the Byzantines, who had revolted fioni the Athe- 
mans, and diew a line of cireumvallation about the city 
But Anaxilaus and Lycuigus, togethei with some others, 
ha^^ng undei taken to betray the city to 'him upon his 
engagement to preserve the lives and xn operty of the m- 
habitants, he caused a i eport to be sxiread abroad, as if by 
reason of some unexpected movement in Ionia, he should be 
obliged to laise the siege And, accordingly, that day he 
made a show to depart with his whole fleet, but leturned 
the same night, and went ashore with all his men at arms, 
and, silently and undiscoveied, marched up to the walls 
At the same time, his ships lowed into the harboi with all 
possible violence, coming on with much fuiy, and with 
gieat shouts and outcries The Byzantines, thus surprised 
and astonished, while they all huiiied to the defence of 
their port and shipping, gave opportunity to those who 
favored the Athenians securely to receive Alcibiades into 
the city Yet the enterprise was not accomplished unth- 
out fighting, for the Peloponnesians, Boeotians, and Mega- 
rians, not only repulsed those who came out of the ships, 
and foiced them on boaid again, but, heaimg that the 
Athenians were entered on the other side, drew up m 
Older, and went to meet them Alcibiades, however, gained 

the victory after some shaip fighting, in which he himself 
had the command of the light iviiig, and Tlieramenes of 
the left, and took about three hundred, who survived of 
the enemy, piisoners of war After the battle, not one of 
the Byzantines was slain, oi driven out of the city, accoid- 
ing to the terms upon which the city was put into bis 
hands, that they should receive no prejudice in life or prop- 
el ty And thus Anaxilaus, being afterwards accused at 
Lacedieinon foi thistieason,neithei disowned nor professed 
to be ashamed of the action , for he urged that he was not 
a Lacedajmonian, but a Byzantme, and sav not Spaita, but 
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Byzantium, in extreme danger; the eity ho blockaded that 
it was not possible to biing in any new provisions, and tlie 
Peloponnesians and Boeotians, v ho were in garrison de- 
vouring the old stores, whilst the Byzantines, v ith then 
wives and children, were starving, Unit he had not, there- 
fore, betrayed his country to enemies, but had delivered it 
from the calamities of wai, and had but followed the 
example ot the most woithy Lacedoemonians, who esteemed 
nothing to be honoiable and pist, but what was profitahle 
for their country. The Lacedfemonians, ujion hearing his 
defence, respected it, and discharged all that were accused. 

And now Alcibiades began to desire to see his native 
country again, oi rather to show his fellow-citizens a per- 
son who had gamed so many victories for them. lie set 
sail for Athens, the sliijis that accompanied him being 
adorned with great numbers of shields and other .spoils, 
and towing after them manj'^ galleys taken from the enemy, 
and the ensigns and ornaments of many others which lie 
had sunk and destroyed , all of them together amounting 
to two hundred Little credit, peiliaps, can be given to 
what Duns the Samian, who professed to be descended 
from Alcibiades, adds, that Chrysogonus, who had gained 
a victory at the Pythian games, jilayed upon his flute for 
the galleys, whilst the oars kept time with the music ; and 
that Calhppides, the tragedian, attired m his buskins, his 
purple robes, and other ornaments used in the theatre, gave 
the word to the roiyers, and that the admiial galley entered 
into the port with a purple sail Keither Theopompus, 
nor Ephoius, nor Xenophon, mention them. Xor, mdeed, 
IS it credible, that one who returned from so long an exile, 
and such variety of misfortunes, should come home to his 
countrymen in the style of revellers breakmg up from a 
drmkmg-party. On the contrary, he ventured the harbor 
full of fear, nor would he venture to goon shore, till, stand- 
mg on the deck, he saw Euryptolemus, his cousin, and 
others of his friends and acquaintance, who were ready to 
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recene nim, and invited him to land As soon as he was 
landed, the multitude u ho came out to meet him seal cely 
seemed so much as to see any of the othei captains, but 
came in throngs about Alcibiades, and saluted him with 
loud acclamations, and still followed linn , those who could 
press iieai him ciowned him uitli gailands, and they who 
could not come up so close yet staved to behold him afai 
off, and the old men pointed him out, and showed him to 
the young ones Neveitheless, this public 3oy was mixed 
with some tears, and the present happiness was alloyed 
by the remerabiances of the miseiies they had endured 
They made reflections, that they could not have so unfoit- 
unately miscarried in Sicily, oi been defeated in any of 
their other expectations, if they had left the management 
of their affaus foimeily, and the command ot their forces, 
to Alcibiades, since, upon Ins undertaking the administra- 
tion, when they were in a manner driven fioin the sea, and 
could scaice defend the suburbs of then city by land, and, 
at the same time, were miserably distracted with intestine 
factions, he had raised them up from this low and deploi- 
able condition, and had not only restored them to their 
ancient dommiou of the sea, but had also made them every- 
where victorious ovei then enemies on land 
Theie had been a decree for recalling him from his ban- 
ishment alieady passed by the people, at the instance ot 
Critias, the son of Callseschius, as appears by his elegies, m 
which he puts Alcibiades in mind of this service — 

Trom my proposal did that edict come, 

Which from your tedious exile brought you home 

The public vote at drst was moved by me, 

And my voice put the seal to the decree 

The people being summoned to an assembly, Alcibiades 
came m amongst them, and first bewailed and lamented 
his own sufferings, and, m gentle teims complaming of 
the usage he had received, imputed all to his hard fortune, 
and some ill-genius that attended Jiim then he spoke at 
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laige of Uieir prospects, and exhorted them to courage 
and good hope The people ci owned him with crowns 
of gold, and created him general, both at land and sea, 
with absolute power They also made a deciee that his 
estate should be lestored to him, and that the Eumolpida} 
and the holy herald should absolve him fiom the cuises 
which they had solemnly pronounced against him by sen- 
tence of the people AVhicli when all the lest obej^ed, Theo- 
doras, the high-priest, excused himself, “For,” said he, “if 
he IS innocent, I nevei cui sed him ” 

But notwithstanding the affaiis of Alcibiades "went so 
prosperously, and so much to his glory, j’^et many "weie still 
somewhat disturbed, and looked upon the time of his ai- 
rival to be ommous For on the day that he came into the 
port, the feast of the goddess jMmeiva, which thej’’ call 
the Plynteria, was kept It is the twenty-fifth day of Thar- 
gelion, when the Piaxiergidse solemnize their secret rites, 
fairing all the ornaments fiom off hei image, and keepmg 
the part of the temple ■where it stands close covered. 
Hence the Athenians esteem this day most inauspicious, 
and never undertake anything of importance upon it; and, 
therefore, they imagined that the goddess did not receive 
Alcibiades graciously and jiroiiitioubly, thus hiding her face 
and rejecting him. Yet, notwithstanding, eveiy thing suc- 
ceeded accordmg to his wish When the one hundred gal- 
leys, that weie to return with him, were fitted out and 
ready to sail, an honorable zeal detained him till the cele- 
bration of the mysteries was over Foi ever since Decelea 
had been occupied, as the enemy commanded the roads 
leading from Athens to Eleusis, the xirocession, bemg con- 
ducted by sea, had not been performed with any proper 
solemnity ; they weie forced to omit the saciifices and 
dances and other holy ceiemonies, which had usually been 
performed m the way, when they led forth lacchus. Alci- 
biades, therefore, judged it would be a glorious action, 
which would do honor to the gods and gam him esteem 
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\^ith men, i£ he lestorecl the ancient splendoi tothe-^e iites, 
escorting the piocession again hy land, and piotecting it 
i\ith his army in the face of the enemy Foi eithei,if 
Agis stood still and did not oppose, it oiild veiy much 
diminish and ohscmc his leputation, oi, in the othei altei- 
native, Alcibmdes ivould engage in a holy wai, in the cause 
of the gods, and in defence of the most sacred and solemn 
ceiemonies , and this in the sight of his countiy, wheie he 
should have all his fellow-citizens w itnesses of his valoi 
As soon as he had lesolved upon this design, and had com- 
municated it to the Eumolpid® and heialds, he placed sen- 
tmels on the tops of the hills, and at the hi eak of day sent 
foi th his scouts And then taking with him the priests and 
Initiates and the Imtiatoi s, and encompassing them with his 
soldieis, he conducted them with great oidei and profound 
silence , an august ,<md venei able procession, wherein all 
IV ho did not envy him said he peifoinied at once the office 
of a high-piiest and of a general The enemy did not daie 
to attempt anything against them, and thus he brought 
them back in safety to the city Upon which, as he was 
exalted in Ins own thought, so the opinion which the 
people had of his conduct was raised to that degree, that 
they looked upon then armies as iiiesistible and invincible 
while he commanded them , and he so won, indeed, upon 
the lowei and nie.mer sort ot people, that they passionately 
desiied to have him “ tyrant” ovei them, and some of them 
did not scruple to tell him so, and to advise him to put 
himself out of the leacli of envy, by abolishing the laws 
and oidinances of the people, and suppressing the idle 
talkers that were lunimg the state, that so he might act 
and take upon him the management of affairs, without 
standing in fear of being called to an account 
How far his own inclinations led him to usurp sovereign 
power, IS uncertain, but the most considerable persons in 
the city weie so much afraid of it, that they hastened him 
on shipboard as speedily as they could, appointing the col- 
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leagues whom he chose, and allowing him all other things 
as he desired. Thereupon he set sail with a fleet of one 
hundred ships, and, arriving at Andros, he there fought 
with and defeated as well the inhabitants as the Lacedte- 
monians who assisted them. lie did not, however, take 
the city , which gave the first occasion to his enemies for 
all their accusations against him Certainly, if ever man 
was ruined by his own gloiy, it was Alcibiades. For his 
contmual success had produced such an idea of his coinage 
and conduct, that it he failed in anything he undertook, it 
was imputed to his neglect, and no one would believe it was 
through want of powei For they thought nothing was 
too haid for him, if he went about it in good earnest. They 
fancied, every day, that they should hear news of the reduc- 
tion of Chios, and of the rest of Ionia, and gi’ew impatient 
that things were not effected as fast and as rapidly as they 
could wish for them. They never considei ed how extremely 
money was wanting, and that, having to carry on war with 
an enemy who had supplies of all things from a great king, 
he was often forced to quit his armament, in older to iiro- 
cure money and provisions for the subsistence of his soldiers. 
This it was which gave occasion for the last accusation 
which was made against him For Lysander, being sent 
fiom LacedsBmon with a commission to be admiral of their 
fleet, and being furnished by Cjuus with a great sum of 
money, gave every sailoi four obols a day, whereas befoie 
they had but three Alcibiades could hai dly allow his men 
three obols, and therefore was constrained to go into Cana 
to furnish himself with money He left the caie of the 
fleet, in his absence, to Antiochus, an experienced seaman, 
but rash and inconsiderate, who had express orders from 
Alcibiades not to engage, though the enemy provoked him 
But he slighted and disregarded these directions to that 
degree, that, having made ready his own galley and another, 
he stood for Ephesus, where the enemy lay, and, as he 
sailed before the heads of their galleys, used every pio- 
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vocation possible, both in words and deeds Lysandei at 
fust manned out a few ships, and pursued him But all 
the Athenian ships coming m to his assistance, Lysander, 
also, brought up his whole fleet, which gained an entiie 
victory He slew Antiochus himself, took many men and 
ships, and urected a trophy 

As soon as Alcibiades heard this news, he leturned to 
Samos, and loosmg from hence wth his whole fleet, came 
and offered battle to Lysander But Lysandei, content 
with the victory ho bad giined, would not stii Amongst 
others m the army who hated iUcibiades, Thiasybulus, the 
son of Thrason, was his particular enemy, and went pur- 
posely to Athens to accuse him, and to exasperate lus 
enemies in the city agamst him Addressing the people, 
he represented that Alcibiades had ruined then affairs and 
lost their ships by mere self-conceited neglect of his duties, 
committing the government of the army, m his absence, to 
men who gained his favor by drinking and scurrilous talk- 
ing, wlulst he wandered up and down at pleasure to raise 
money, giving himself up to every sort of luxury and excess 
amongst the courtesans of Abydos and Ionia at a time 
when the enemy’s navy were on the watch close at hand 
It was also objected to him, that he had fortified a castle 
near Bisanthe in Thrace, for a safe retreat for himself, as 
one that either could not, or would not, live m his own 
country The Athenians gave credit to these informations, 
and showed the resentment and displeasuie which they had 
conceived against him, by choosing other generals 
As soon as Alcibiades heard of this, he immediately for- 
sook the army, afraid of what might follow , and, collect- 
ing a body of mercenary soldiers, made war upon his own 
account against those Thracians who called themselves 
flee, and acknowledged no king By this means he 
amassed to himself a considerable treasure, and, at the 
same time, secured the bordering Greeks frpm the incur- 
sions of the barbarians. 
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Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made gen- 
erals, were at that time posted at iEgospotami, \Mth all the 
ships which the Athenians had left. Fiom whence they 
were used to go out to sea every morning, and offer battle 
to Ly Sander, who lay near Lampsacus ; and when they had 
done so, letuimng back again, lay, all the lest of the day, 
carelessly and without older, in contempt of the enemy. 
Alcibiades, who was not far oft, did not think .so slightly of 
their danger, nor neglect to let them know it, but, mount- 
mg his horse, came to the generate, and represented to them 
that they had chosen a veiy inconvenient station, where 
there was no safe harbor, and where the}" were distant from 
any town ; so that they were constrained to send for their 
necessary provisions as far as Sestos. He also pointed out 
to them their carelessness in suffering the soldiers, when 
they went ashore, to disperse and wander up and down at 
their pleasure, while the enemy’s fleet, under the command 
of one general, and strictly obedient to disciphne, lay so 
very near them. He advised them to remove the fleet 
to Sestos. But the admiials not only disregarded what he 
said, but Tydeus, with insulting expressions, commanded 
him to be gone, saying, that now not he, but others, had the 
command of the forces Alcibiades, suspecting something 
of treachery in them, departed, and told his friends, who 
accompanied him out of the camp, that if the generals had 
not used him with such insupportable contempt, he would 
within a few days have forced the Lacedsemonians, however 
unwilling, either to have fought the Athenians at sea or to 
have deserted their ships Some looked upon this as a 
piece of ostentation only ; others said, the thing was prob- 
able, for that he might have brought down by land great 
numbers of the Thracian cavalry and archers, to assault and 
disorder them in their camp. The event, however, soon 
made it evident how rightly he had ]udged of the errors 
which the Athenians committed For Lysander fell upon 
them on a sudden, when they least suspected it, with such 
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fury that Conon alone, with eight galleys, escaped him, all 
the rest, which were about two hundred, he took and carried 
away, together with three thousand prisoneis, whom he 
put to death And withm a short time after, he took 
Athens itself, burnt all the ships which he found there, and 
demolished their long walls 

After this, Alcibiades, standing in dread of the Lacedse- 
momans, who were now masters both at sea and land, re- 
tired into Bithyma He sent thither great treasure before 
him, took much with him, but left much more in the castle 
where he had before resided But he lost great part of his 
wealth in Bithyma, being robbed by some Thracians who 
lived m those parts, and thereupon determined to go to the 
court of Artaxeixes, not doubting but that the king, if he 
would make tnal of his abilities, would find him not m- 
ferior to Themistocles, besides that he was recommended by 
a more honorable cause Foi he went not, as Themistocles 
did, to offer his service against his fellow-citizens, but 
against their enemies, and to imploie the king’s aid for the 
defence of his country He concluded that Pharnabazus 
would most readily procure him a safe conduct, and there- 
fore went mto Phrygia to him, and continued to dwell there 
some time, paying him great respect, and being honorably 
treated by him The Athenians, in the mean time, weie 
miserably afflicted at then loss of empire , but when they 
were deprived of liberty also, and Lysandei set up thirty 
despotic rulers in the city, in their ruin now they began to 
turn to those thoughts which, while safety was yet possible, 
they would not entertain , they acknowledged and bewailed 
their formei errors and follies, and judged this second ill- 
usagemf Alcibiades to be of all the most inexcusable For 
he was rejected without any fault committed by himself, 
and only because they were incensed against his subordinate 
for having shamefully lost a few ships, they much more 
shamefully deprived the commonwealth of its most valiant 
and accomplished general Yet in this sadsfcate of affairs, 
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they had still some faint hopes left them, nor would they 
utterly despair of the Athenian commonwealUi, while 
Alcibiades was safe. For tliey peisnaded tliemselves that 
if before, when he was an exile, he could not content 
himself to live idly and at ease, much less now, if he could 
find any favorable oppoilunity, Avoukl he endure the in- 
solence of the Lacedamionians, and the outrages of the 
Thirty. !N'or was it an absui d thing in the people to enter- 
tain such imaginations, when tlie O’lni ty themselves were so 
very solicitous to be informed and to get intelligence of all 
his actions and designs. In fine, Critias repiesented to 
Lysander that the Lacedaemonians could never securely 
enjoy the dominion of Greece, till the Athenian democracy 
was absolutelj’’ destroyed; and, though now the iieople of 
Athens seemed quietly and patiently to submit to so small 
a number of governors, yet so long as Alcibiades lived, the 
knowledge of this fact would never suffer them to acqui- 
esce in their present circumstances 
Yet Lysander would not be prevailed upon by these rep- 
resentations, till at last he received secret orders from the 
magistrates of Lacedaemon, expressly lequiring him to get 
Alcibiades despatched . whether it was that they feaied 
his energy and boldness m enterprising what w’^as hazard- 
ous, or that it was done to gratify king Agis Upon re- 
ceipt of this order, Lysander sent away a messenger to 
Pharnabazus, desiring him to put it in execution. Phar- 
nabazus committed the affair to Magaeus, his brother, and 
to his uncle Susamithres AJcibiades resided at that time 
in a small village in Phrygia, together with Timandra, a 
mistress of his As he slept, he had this dream : he thought 
himself attired in his mistress’s habit, and that she, hold- 
ing him in her arms, dressed his head and painted his face 
as if he had been a woman; others say, he di earned that 
he saw Magaeus cut off his head and burn his body ; at any 
rate, it was but a little while before his death that he had 
these visions. Those who were sent to assassinate him had 
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not courage enough to enter the house, but surrounded rt 
first, and set rt on fire Alerbrades, as soon as he peicerved 
rt, getting together great quantrties of clothes and furni- 
ture, threw them upon tire fire to choke it, and, havmg 
wrapped his cloak about his left aim, and holding his 
naked sword in his right, he cast himself into the middle 
of the fire, and escaped securely thioiigh it before his 
clothes w'ere burnt The barbarians, as soon as they saw 
him, retreated, and none of them durst stay to wart for 
him, or to engage with him, but, standing at a distance, 
they slew him wuth then darts and arrows When he was 
dead the barbarians departed, and Timandra took up his 
dead body, and, covering and wrapping it up in her own 
robes, she buried it as decently and as honorably as her cir- 
cumstances w ould allow It IS said, that the famous Lais, 
who was called the Coimthian, though she was a native of 
Hyccara, a small tow'ii in Sicily, from whence she was 
brought a captive, w'as the daughter of this Timandra 
There are some w'ho agree with this account of Alcibiades’s 
death in all points, except that they impute the cause of it 
neither to Phainabazus, nor Lysandei, nor the Lacedsemo- 
nians , but they say, he was keeping rvith him a young lady 
of a noble house, whom he had debauched, and that her 
brothers, not being able to endure the indignity, set fire by 
night to the house where he was living, and, as he endeav- 
ored to save himself from the flames slew him rvith their 
larts, lu the manner just related. 
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The patrician house of the Maicii in Rome produced 
many men of distinction, and among the rest, Ancus Mai- 
cius, grandson to Numa by his daughter, and king after 
Tullus Hostilius , of the same family wei e also Publius and 
Quintus Maicius, which two conveyed into the city the best 
and most abundant supply of water they have at Rome 
As likewise Censorinus, wdio, having been twice chosen 
censor by the people, afterwards himself induced them 
to make a law that nobody should bear that office 
twice But Cams Marcius of whom I now wiite, being 
left an oiphan, and brought up undei the widowhood of 
his mothei, has shown us by experience, that, although the 
early loss of a father may be attended wuth other disad- 
vantages, yet it can hinder none from being either virtuous 
or eminent m the world, and that it is no obstacle to true 
goodness and excellence , howevei bad men may_be pleased 
to lay the blame of their corruptions upon that misfortune 
and the neglect of them in their minority While"- the 
force and vigor of his soul, and a persevering constancy in 
all he undertook, led him successfully into many noble 
achievements, yet, on the other side, also, by indulging the 
vehemence of his passion, and through an obstinate reluct- 
ance, to yield or accommodate his humors and sentiments 
to those of a people about him, he rendered himself inca- 
pable of actmg and associating with others Those who 
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saw with admiration how proof his nature was against all 
the softnesses of pleasure, the hardships of service, and the 
allurements of gam, while allowing to that universal firm- 
ness of his the lespective names of temperance, fortitude, 
and ]ustice, yet, in the life of the citizen and the states- 
man, could not choose but be disgusted at the severity and 
ruggedness of his deportment, and with his overbeaiing, 
haughty, and imperious temper. Education and study, and 
the favors of the muses, confer no greater benefit on those 
that seek them, than these humanizing and civilizing les- 
sons, which teach our natuial qualities to submit to the 
hmitations prescribed by reason, and to avoid the wildness 
of extremes 


Those were times at Rome in which that kind of worth 
was most ^steemed which displayed itself in militaiy 
achievements ; one evidence of which we find in the Latin 
word for virtue, which is properly equivalent to manly cour- 
age As if valor and all virtue had been the same thing, they 
used as the common term the name of the particulai excel- 
lence But Marcius, havmg a more passionate inclination 
than any of that age for feats of war, began at once, from his 
yeiy childhood, to handle arms ; and feeling that adventitious 
implements and artificial arms would effect little, and be 
o small use to such as have not their native and natural 


weapons we 1 fixed and prepared for service, he so exercised 

activity and encounter, 
that besides the lightness of a racer, he had a weight in 
c ose seizures and wrestlings with an enemy, from which 
It was hard for any to disengage himself; so that his 
competitors at home in displays of braveiy, loath to own 
themselves inferior in that respect, were wont to ascribe 
eiT deficiencies to his strength of body, which they said 
no resistance and no fatigue could exhaust 

bno' went out to the wars, being yet a strip- 

Eome and^r Superbus, who had been king of 

ome and afterwards expelled, after many unsuecesSul 
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nttcmpts, now entered upon his last elTort, and proceeded to 
hazard all as it w ere upon a single throw A great number 

of the Latins and other people of Italy joined their forces, 
and wereinaiching with him toward the citj, topiocurehis 
restoration , not., howevei, so niiieh out of a desire to serve 
and oblige Tarquin, as to giatify their own feai and envy 
at the increase of the Roman greatness , w'hich they were 
anxious to check and reduce The armies met and engaged 
in a decisive battle, in the r icissitudes of w Inch, Marcius, 
while fighting braiely m the dictatoi’s piesence, saw a 
Roman soldier struck down at a little distance, and 
immediately stepped in and stood before him, and slew Ins 
assailant The general, aftei having gamed the victoiy, 
crowned him for this act, one of the first, wnth a garland of 
oaken branches , it being the Roman custom thus to adorn 
those wdio had saved the life of a citizen , whethei that the 
law intended some special bonoi to the oak, m memoiy of 
the Arcadians, a people the oiacle had made famous by the 
name of acoin-eateis, or whether the reason of it was be- 
cause they might easily, and in all places where they fought, 
have plenty of oak for that purpose , or, finally, whether 
the oaken wneath, being sacied to Jupiter, the guaidun of 
the city, might, theiefore, be thought a proper ornament 
for one who pieserved a citizen And the oak, in tiuth, is 
the tree whichbeais the most and the prettiest fruit of any 
that grow wild, and is the stiongest of all that are under 
cultivation , its acorns were the principal diet of the first 
mortals, and the honey found in it gave them drink I may 
say, too, it furnished fowl and othei creatures as dainties, 
in producing mistletoe foi biid-lime to ensnare them In 
this battle, meantime, it is stated that Castoi and Pollux 
appeared, and immediately after the battle were seen at 
Rome just by the fountain where then temple now stands, 
with their horses foaming with sweat, and told the news of 
the victory to the people in the forum. The fifteenth of 
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July, being the day of this conquest, became consequently 
a solemn holiday sacred to the Twin Brothers 
It may be observed, in general, that when young men 
arrive early at fame and repute, if they are of a natuie but 
slightly touched with emulation, this early attainment is 
apt to extinguish their thirst and satiate their small appetite ; 
whereas the first distmctions of more solid and w^eighty 
characters do but stimulate and quicken them and take 
them away hke a wind, in the pursuit of honoi ; they look 
upon these marks and testimonies to their virtue not as a 
recompense received for what they have already done, but 
as a pledge given by themselves of what they will per- 
form hereafter, ashamed now to forsake oi underlive the 
credit they have won, or, rather, not to exceed and obscuie 
all that is gone before by the lustre of their follovung 
actions. Marcius, havmg a spirit of tins noble make, was 
ambitious always to surpass himself, and did nothing, how 
extraordinary soever, but he thought he was bound to 
outdo it at the next occasion; and ever desiring to give 
contmual fresh instances of his prowess, he added one 
exploit to another, and heaped up trophies upon tiophies, 
so as to make it matter of contest also among his command- 
ers, the latter still vying with the eailier, which should pay 
him the greatest honor and speak highest in his commenda- 
tion Of all the numerous wars and conflicts m those days 
there was not one fioni which he returned without laurels 
and rewards And,-'Whereas others made glory the end of 
their daiing, the end of his glory was his mother’s gladness ; 
the dehght she took to hear him praised and to see him 
crowned, and her weeping for joy in his embiaces ren- 
dered him m his own thoughts the most honored and most 
happy person in the woild Epammondas is similarly said 
to have acknowledged his feeling, that it was the greatest 
felicity of his whole life that his father and mother survived 
to hear of his successful generalship and his victory at 
Leuctra And he had the advantage, indeed, to have both 
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his pal entspai take with him, and enjoy thepleasuiB of hiS 
good foitune But ilaicius, believing himself bound to pay 
his mother Volumnia all that giatitude and duty uhich 
would have belonged to his father, had he also been alive, 
could nevei satiate himself in his tenderness and respect to 
her He took a ■wife, also, at her request and wish, and con- 
tinued, even aftei he had children, to live still with his 
motliei, without parting families 
The repute of his mtegiity and courage had, by this time, 
gamed him a considerable mfiuence and authority m Rome, 
when the senate, favoring the wealthier citizens, began to 
be at variance with the common people, who made sad 
complaints of the rigorous and inhuman usage they received 
from the money-leiideis Foi as many as weie behind -with 
them, and had any soit of property, they stripped of all 
they had, by the v ay of pledges and sales , and such as 
through foimer exactions weie reduced already to extreme 
indigence, and had nothing moi e to be deprived of, these 
they led away m person and put then bodies under con- 
straint, notwithstanding the scais and wounds that they 
could show in attestation of then public services in nu- 
merous campaigns , the last of which had been against the 
Sabines, which they undertook upon a promise made by 
their rich creditors that they would treat them with more 
gentleness for the future, Maicus Valerius, the consul, 
having, by order from the senate, engaged also for the per- 
foimance of it But when, after they had fought courage- 
ously and beaten the enemy, there was, nevertheless, no 
moderation or forbearance used, and the senate also pro- 
fessed to remember nothing of that agreement, and sat 
without testifying the least concern to see them dragged 
away like slaves and then goods seized upon as formeily, 
there began now to be open disorders and dangerous meet- 
ings m the city , and the enemy, also, aware of the popular 
confusion, invaded and laid waste the country And when 
the consuls now gave notice, that all who were of an age 
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to bear arms should make their personal appearance, but 
found no one regard the summons, the mem])ers of the 
government, then coming to consult what course should 
be taken, were themselves again divided in opinion ; some 
thought it most advisable to comply a little in favor of the 
poor, by relaxing their overstrained rights, and mitigating 
the extreme rigor of the law, while others withstood this 
proposal; Marcius in particular, with moie vehemence 
than the rest, alleging that the business of money on either 
side was not the main thing in question, urged that this 
disorderly proceeding was but the first insolent step 
towards open revolt against the laws, which it would be- 
come the wisdom of the government to check at the earliest 
moment. 


There had been frequent assemblies of the whole senate, 
within a small compass of time, about this difficulty, but 
without any certam issue ; the poor commonalty, therefore, 
perceiving there was likely to be no redress of then griev- 
ances, on a sudden collected in a body, and, encouraging 
each other in theii resolution, forsook the city, with one 
accord, and seizing the hill which is now caUed the Holy 
Mount, sat down by the river Amo, without committmg 
any sort of violence or seditious outrage, but merely ex- 
claiming, as they went along, that they had this long time 
past been, in fact, expelled and excluded from the city by 
the cruelty of the rich; that Italy would everywhere 
^ord them the benefit of air and water and a place of 
burial, which was aU they could expect in the city, un- 
^ perhaps, the privilege of being wounded and 
Med m time of war for the defence of their creditors. 
iUe seriate, apprehendmg the consequences, sent the most 
mo era and popular men of their own order to treat with 


MenMus ^Agrippa, their chief spokesman, after much 
^ ^ 4- ^ people, and much plam-speaking on behalf 

f e senate, concluded, at length, with the celebrated 
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fable “It Diipc happened,” he “^aid, “that all the other 
members of a man nnitiniod against tlie sloniach, ■nhich 
thcj accused ns the onlj idle, uncontnbuting patt m the 
whole bodj, while the rest woie put to haidships and the 
expense of much labor to hiipplj .ind minister to its appe- 
tites The stomach, howcicr, nierelj iidiciiled the silli- 
ness of the ineiuber", w lio appeared not to be awaiethat 
the stomach ceilainly doe-* recenc the general nourish- 
ment, but onlj to ictiiin it again, and ledistiibute it 
amongst the rest Such is the case,” he said, “ ye citirens, 
between jou and the senate The couiibels and plans that 
are there duly digested, com cj and secuie to all of you 
youi propel benefit and suppoi t ” 

A leconciliation ensued, the senate acceding to the re 
quest of the people for the .innual election of lie e pi otectors 
for those in need of suc( 01, the same that aio now called 
the tribunes of the people, and the (list two they pitelied 
upon weio Junius Brutus and Sicinmus Vellutus, their 
Icadeis in the secession 

The city being thus united, the commons stood presently 
to then arms, and follow'cd then commandeis to the ivai 
with gicat alacrity As foi Maicius, though he was not a 
little \ e\ed himself to see the populace pi evail so far, and 
gain ground of the senators, and might obseive many othei 
patiicians have the same dislike of the late concessions, he 
jet besought them not to yield at least to the common 
people in the real and forwaidness they now^ showed for 
their country’s sen ice, but to pxove that they were supeiior 
to them, not so much in power and iiches, as in merit and 
w 01 th 

The Romans weie now at wai with the Volscian nation, 
w’hose principal city was Coiioli, when, therefore, Cominius 
the consul had invested tins important place, the rest of 
the Volscians, feaiing it would be taken, mustered up 
wh.itevei force they could fiom all parts, to relieve it, 
designing to give the Romans battle befoie the city, and so 
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attack them on both sides Cominius, to avoid this incon- 
venience, divided his aimy, marching himself with one 
body to encounter the Yolscians on their approach from 
without and leaving Titus Lartius, one of the bravest 
Romans of his time, to command the other and continue 
the siege. Those within Coiioli, despising now the small- 
ness of their number, made a sally upon them, and pre- 
vailed at first, and pursued the Romans into their trenches. _ 
Here it was that Marcius, flying out with a slender com- 
pany, and cutting those in pieces that first engaged him, 
obliged the other assailants to slacken their speed ; and 
then, with loud cries, called upon the Romans to renew the 
battle. For he had, what Cato thought a great point in a 
soldier, not only strength of hand and stroke, but also a 
voice and look that of themselves were a terror to an enemy 
Divers of his own party now rallying and making up to 
him, the enemies soon retreated ; but Marcius, not content 
to see them draw off and retire, pressed hard upon the 
rear, and drove them, as they fled away in haste, to the 
very gates of their city ; where, perceiving the Romans to 
fall back from their pursuit, beaten ofi' by the multitude of 
darts poured in upon them from the walls, and that none 
of his followers had the hardiness to think of falling in 
pell-mell among the fugitives and so entering a city full of 
enemies in arms, he, nevertheless, stood and urged them to 
the attempt, crying out, that fortune had now set open 
Coiioli, not so much to shelter the vanquished, as to receive 
the conquerors Seconded by a few that were willing to 
venture with him, he bore along through the crowd, made 
good his passage, and thrust himself into the gate through 
the midst of them, nobody at first daring to resist him. 
But when the citizens on looking about saw that a vei'y 
small number had entered, they now took courage, and 
came up and attacked them A combat ensued of the most 
extiaordinaiy description, in which Marcius, by strength 
of hand, and swiftness of foot, and darmg of souk over- 
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powexing eveiy one that he assailed, succeeded in driving 
the enemy to seek refuge, for the most part, m the inteiioi 
of the tovn, while the lemainiiig submitted, and threw 
down their arms , thus affoiding Laitius abundant oppor- 
tunity to bring in the lest of the Romans with ease and 
safety 

Ckirioli bemg thus sui prised and taken, the greater part 
of the soldiers employed themselves m spoiling and pil- 
laging it, while Slaicius indignaiitlj' lepi cached them, and 
exclaimed that it w as a dishonorable .ind unworthy thing, 
when the consul and then fellow'-citizens had now perhaps 
encountered the other Volscians, and were hazarding their 
lives in battle, basely to misspend the time in running up 
and dowm foi booty, and, under a pretence of eni idling 
themselves, keep out of danger Few paid him any atten- 
tion, but, putting himself at the head of these, he took the 
load by which the consul’s army had maiched before him, 
encouraging liis companions, and beseeching them, as they 
went along, not to give up, and praying often to the gods, 
too, that he might be so happy as to an ive before the fight 
was over, and come seasonably up to assist Cominius, and 
partake m the peril of the action 

It was customary with the Romans of that age, when 
they Aveie moving into battle ariay, and were on the point 
of taking up their bucklers, and girding then coats about 
them, to make at the same time an unwritten will, oi verbal 
testament, and to name who should be then heirs, m the 
liearmg of three or four witnesses In this precise postuie 
Marcius found them at his arrival, the enemy being ad- 
vanced within view 

They weie not a little distmbed by his first appearance, 
seemg him covered with blood and sweat, and attended 
with a small tram , but when he hastily made up to the 
consul with gladness in his looks, giving him his hand, and 
recounting to him how the city had been taken, and when 
they saw Xlommius also embrace and salute him, every one 
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took fresh heart, those that'v^ele near enough hearing, 
and those that vreie at a distance guessing, what had hap- 
pened, and all Cl led out to he led to battle. First, how- 
ever, Marcius desired to know of him how the Volscians 
had arrayed their army, and wheie they had placed their 
best men, and on his answermg that he took the troops of 
the Antiates in the centre to be their prime -warriois, that 
wwld yield to none m bravery, “ Let me demand and ob- 
tain of yon,” said Marcms, “ that we maj’’ be posted against 
them ” The consul granted the request, with much 
admiration for his gallantry. And wdien the conflict began 
by the soldiers darting at each other, and Maicius sallied 
out before the rest, the Yolscians opposed to him weie not 
able to make head agamst him; wheiever be fell in, he 
broke their ranks, and made a lane through them ; but the 
parties turning again, and enclosing him on each side with 
. their weapons, the consul, wdio observed the dangei he was 
in, despatched some of the choicest men he had for his res- 
cue The conflict then growing waim and sharp about 
Marcius, and many falhng dead m a little space, the 
Romans bore so hard upon the enemies, and jiressed them 
with such violence, that they forced them at length to 
abandon their ground, and to qmt the field. And going 
now to prosecute the victory, they besought Marcius, tiied 
out with his toils, and famt and heavy through the loss of 
blood, that he would retire to the camp He replied, how- 
ever, that wearmess was not for conquerors, and joined 
with them m the pursmt The rest of the Yolscian army 
was in like maimer defeated, great numbers killed, and no 
less taken captive 

The day after, when Marcius, with the rest of the army, 
presented themselves.at the consul’s tent, Commius rose, 
and having rendered all due acknowledgment to the gods 
or the success of that enterprise, turned next to Marcius, 
and first of all dehvered the strongest encomium upon his 
rare exp oits which he had partly been an eye-witness of 
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himself, m the late battle, and had paitly learned from the 
testimony of Lai tins And then he i equiied lum to choose 
a tenth part of all the treasure and hoises and captives 
that had fallen into their hands, befoie any division should 
he made to otlieis, besides which, he made him the special 
piesent of a horse with trappings and ornaments, in honor 
of his actions The uhole army applauded , Maicius, how- 
ever, stepped forth, and declaring his thankful acceptance 
of the horse, and his gratification at the praises of his gen- 
eral, said, that all other thmgs, which he could only regard 
lather as mercenary advantages than any significations of 
honor, he must waive, and should be content with the or- 
dinary proportion of such rewards “ I have onlj’^,” said he, 
“one special grace to beg, and this I hope you will not 
deny me There was a certain hospitable friend of mine 
among the Volscians, a man of probity and viitue, who is 
become a prisoner, and from former wealth and freedom is 
now reduced to servitude Among his many misfortunes 
let my mteicession redeem him from the one of bemg 
sold as a common slave ” Such a refusal and such a re- 
quest on the part of Marcius were followed with yet louder 
acclamations , and he had many more admirers of this gen- 
erous superiority to avarice, than of the bravery he had 
shown in battle The very persons who conceived some 
envy and despite to see him so specially honored, could not 
but acknowledge, that one who so nobly could refuse re- 
ward, was beyond others worthy to receive it, and were 
more charmed with that virtue which made him despise 
advantage, than with any of those former actions that have 
gained him his title to it It is the higher accomphshment 
to use money well than to use arms , but not to need it is 
more noble than to use it 

When the noise of approbation and applause ceased, 
Cominius, resummg, said “ It is idle, fellow-soldiers, to 
force and obtrude those other gifts of ours on one who is 
unwiUmg to accept them , let us, therefore, give him ona 
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of such a kind that he cannot -well i eject it; let us ])ass a 
vote, I mean, that he shall heieaftcr l)e called Coriolanus, 
unless you think that his performance at Corioli has itself 
anticipated any such lesolntion,” Hence, therefore, he 
had his third name of Coriolanus, making it all the plainer 
that Caius was a personal jiroper name, and the second, or 
surname, Marcius, one common to his house and family ; 
the third being a subsequent addition which used to be 
imposed either from some particulai act oi fortune, bodily 
characteristic, or good quality of the bearer. Just as the 
Greeks, too, gave additional names m old time, in some 
cases from some achievement, Sotei, for example, and 
Callinicus ; or personal ap^iearance, as Physcon and 
Grypus ; good qualities, Euergetes and Philadelplius , good 
fortune, Eudmmon, the title of the second Batins. Several 
monarchs have also had names gi\en them in mockeiy, 
as Antigonus was called Doson, and Ptolemy, Lathyrus 
This sort of title was yet more common among the Pomans. 
One of the Metelli was surnamed Diadematus, because he 
walked about for a long time with a bandage on his head 
to conceal a scai ; and another, of the same family, got the 
name of Celer, from the rapidity he displayed in givhig a 
fimeral entertainment of gladiators within a few days after 
his father s death, his speed and energy in domg which 
was thought extraordinary. There are some, too, who even 
at this day take names from ceitain casual incidents at 
their nativity a child that is bom when his father is away 
from home is called Proculus, or Postumus, if after his 
decease; and when twms come into the world, and one dies 
at the birth, the survivor has the name of Vopiscus. From 
bodily peculiarities they derive not only their Syllas and 
igers, but then Cseci and Claudii , wisely endeavoimg to 
accustom their people not to reckon either the loss of sight, 
or any other bodily misfortune, as a matter of disgrace to 
them, but to answer to such names without shame, as if 
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they were really their own But this discussion hefctei 
befits another place 

The w ai against the Volscians was no soonei at an end, 
than the populai oiatois icvued domestic troubles, and 
raised another sedition, w ithout any new" cause or complaint 
or ]ust glle^ancc to piocccd upon, but meiely turning the 
lery mischiefs that unaioidablj’ ensued from then foimer 
contests into a pretext against the patricians The greatest 
part of their aiable land had been leftuiisowm and w"ithout 
tillage, and the time of w ai allow mg them no means oi lei- 
sure to impoit piovision fiom olhei countries, tlieie was 
an extreme scaicitj The inoveis of the people then ob- 
serving that theie was no coin to be bought, and that if 
there had been they had no money to buy it, began to calum- 
niate the w’ealtby with false stories and w liispei it about, 
as if thej , out of then malice, had purposely contrived the 
famine Meanwhile, tlicie came an embassy from the 
Vehtiam, proposing to deliver up then city to the Romans, 
and desiring they w'ould send some new inhabitants to 
people it, as a late pestilential disease had swept away so 
many of the natives, that theie was haidly a tenth pait 
remaining of then w hole community This necessity of 
the Velitram w’as consideied by all more prudent people 
as most oppoituiie in the present state of affairs, since the 
dearth made it needful to ease the city of its superfluous 
members, and they w'eie in hope also, at the same time, to 
dissipate the gathering sedition by lidding themselves of 
the more violent and heated pai tisans, and discharging, so 
to say, the elements of disease anddisorder in the state The 
consuls, therefore, singled out such citizens to supply the 
desolation at Velitrse, and gave notice to others, that they 
should be ready to march against the Volscians, with the 
politic design of preventing intestine broil^ by employment 
abroad, and in the hope, that when rich as well as poor, 
plebeians and patricians, should be mingled again in the 
same army and the same camp, and engage in one common 
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service for the public, it would mutually dispose them to 
reconciliation and friendship. 

But Sicinnius and Brutus, tlie popular oratoi s, interposed, 
crying out, that the consuls disguised the most cruel and 
barbarous action in the world under tliat mild and plausi- 
ble name of a colony, and weie simplj’^ precipitating so many 
poor citizens into a mere pit of destruction, bidding them 
settle down in a comitry wheie tlie air was charged witli 
disease, and the giound covered with dead bodies, and ex- 
pose themselves to the evil influence of a stiange and an- 
gered deity And then, as if it would not satisfy their 
hatred to destioy some by hunger, and offer others to the 
mercy of a plague, they must pioceed to involve them also 
in a needless war of their own making, that no calamitj' 
might be wanting to complete the punishment of the citizens 
for refusing to submit to that of slavery’ to the rich. 

By such addresses, the jieople weie so possessed, that 
none of them would appeal upon the consular summons to 
be enhsted for the wai , and the}’^ showed entiie aversion 
to the proposal foi a new plantation ; so that the senate 
was at a loss what to say or do. But Maicius, who began 
now to bear himself higher and to feel confidence in his past 
actions, conscious, too, of the admiration of the best and 
greatest men of Rome, openly took the lead in opposing the 
fevorers of the people The colony was despatched to 
Yehtrse, those that were chosen by lot being compeUed to 
depart upon high penalties; and when they obstinately 
persisted in refusmg to enrol themselves for the Yolscian 
service, he mustered up his own clients, and as many otheis 
as could be wrought upon by persuasion, and with these 
made mroad mto the territories of the Antiates, where, find- 
mg a considerable quantity of corn, and collecting much 
booty both of cattle and prisoners, he reserved nothmg for 
4-^^^ ^ private, but returned safe to Rome, while those 

with him were seen laden with pillage, 
dnvmg their prey before them. This sight filled those 
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tbatliad staj’ccl at home ^\ltllIeglefc foi then, peiveibeness, 
•with en\5 at their foi lunate fellow -citirenb, and with feel- 
ings of dislike to ilarciiib, and hostilitj' to Ins giow'ing lep- 
ulation and pow ci , which might in ohahly he used against 
the populai interest 

Xot long after he stood for the consulship whenihow- 
e^er, the people began to lelent and incline to fa^ol him, 
being sensible what a shame it would be to lepulse and 
affionta man of his biith and meiit, aftei he had done 
them so manj' signal seiw ices It w as usual foi those w ho 
stood foi oflices among them to solicit and addiess them- 
selves personall} to the citirens, piesenting theiiiseh'es in 
the forum w ith the toga on alone, and no tunic undei it , 
either to piomote then supplications by the humility of 
then diess, or that such as had leceived wounds might 
more leadily displaj those maiks of then foi titude Cer- 
tainly, it was not out of suspicion of bi ibei y and coi ruption 
that they lequiied all such petitioners foi their favoi to 
appeal ungirt and open, w ithout any close garment , as it 
was much latei, and many ages aftei tins, that buying and 
selling crept in at then elections, and money became an 
ingredient m the public suffiages, pioceeding thence to 
attempt their tribunals, and even attack then camps, till, 
by Iming the v vliant, and enslaving non to silver, it grew 
master of the state, and turned their commonwealth into a 
monarchy For it was well and truly said that the first 
destroyer of the liberties of a people is he who first gave 
them bounties and largesses At Rome the mischief seems 
to have stolen secretly in, and by little and little, not be- 
ing at once discerned and taken notice of It is not cei 
tainly known who the man wms that did there first either 
biibe the citizens, or coriupt the courts , whereas, in 
Athens, Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to have oeen 
the first that gave money to the judges, when on his trial, 
toward the latter end of the Peloponnesian war, foi let- 
tmg the fort of Pylos fall mto the hands of the enemy , m a 
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period while the pure and golden race of men were still in 
possession of the Roman forum. 

Marcius, therefore, as the fashion of candidates was, 
showing the scars and gashes that were still visible on his 
body, from the many conflicts in which he had signalized 
himself during a ser%dce of seventeen years together, they 


were, so to say, x^ut out of countenance at this display of 
merit, and told one another that they ought in common 
modesty to create him consul. But when the day of elec- 
tion was now come, and Marcius axipeaied in the foiuin, 
with a pompous tram of senators attending him, and the 
patricians all manifested greater concern, and seemed to he 
exerting greater efforts, than they had ever done before on 


the like occasion, the commons then fell off again from the 
kindness they had conceived for him, and in the place of 
their late benevolence, began to feel something of indigna- 
tion and envy ; passions assisted by the fear they enter- 
tained, that if a man of such aristocratic temper and so 
influential among the patricians should be invested with 
the power which that office would give him, he might em- 
ploy it to deprive the people of all that liberty which was 
yet left them In conclusion, they re3ected Marcius. Two 
other names were announced, to the great mortification of 
the senators, who felt as if the indignity refiected rather 
upon themselves than on Marcius. He, for his part, could 
not bear the affront with any patience He had always 
in u ge IS temper, and had legarded the proud and 
contentious element of human natuie as a soit of nobleness 
and magnanimity ; reason and dibciplme had not imbued 
im wi h that solidity and equanimity which enters so 
arge y into the virtues of the statesman He had never 
essential it is for any one who undertakes 
« w ^ to deal with mankind, to avoid 

to thp f that self-will, which, as Plato says, belongs 

of solitude, and to pursue, above all things, 
at capacity so generally iidiouled, of submission to lU- 
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treatment Marcms straightforward and direct, and pos- 
sessed with the idea that to vanquish and oveiheai all 
opposition IS the tiue pait of biavery, and never imagin- 
ing that it was the weakness and womanishness of his 
nature that broke out, so to say, in these ulcerations of 
auger, retired, full of fiiiy and bitterness against the people 
The young patricians, too, all that weie pioudest and most 
conscious of their noble birth, had always been devoted to 
his inteiest, and, adhering to him now, with a fidelity that 
did him no good, aggravated his resentment with the ex- 
pression of their indignation and condolence He had been 
their captain, and their willing instructor in the arts of war, 
when out upon expeditions, and their model in that true 
emulation and love of excellence which makes men extol, 
without envy oi ]ealousy, each other’s brave achievements 
In the midst of these distempers, a large quantity of 
corn reached Rome, a great part bought up in Italy, but 
an equal amount sent as a piesent from Syracuse, from 
Gelo, then reigmng there Many began now to hope well 
of their affairs, supposmg the city, by this means, would be 
delivered at once, both of its ivaiit and discoi d A coun- 
cil, therefore, being presently held, the people came fiockmg 
about the senate-house, eagerly awaitmg the issue of that 
dehberation, expecting that the market-prices would now 
be less cruel, and that what bad come as gift would be dis- 
tributed as such There were some \vithm who so advised 
the senate, but Marcms, standing up, sharply mveighed 
against those who spoke in favoi of the multitude, caUing 
them flatterers of the rabble, traitors to the nobihty, and 
allegmg, that, by such gratifications, they did but cherish 
those ill seeds of boldness and petulance that had been 
sown among the people, to their own prejudice, which they 
should have done well to observe and stifle at then first 
appearance, and not have suffeied the plebeians to grow so 
strong, by granting them magistrates of such authority as 
the tiibunes They iveie, indeed, even now formidable to 
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the state since everything they desired was granted them ; 
no constraint was put on their will ; they lefused obedience 
to the consuls and, overthrowing all law and magistracy, 
gave the title of magistrate to their private factious 
leaders. “ When things are come to such a pass for us to 
sit here and decree largesses and bounties for them, like 
those Greeks where the populace is supreme and absolute, 
what would it be else,” said he, “ but to take their dis- 
obedience into pay and maintain it for the common ruin of 
us all ? They certainly cannot look upon these liberalities 
as a reward of public service, which they know they have 
so often deserted ; nor yet of those secessions, by which 
they openly renounced their country; much less of the 
calumnies and slanders they have been always so ready to 
entertain against the senate ; but will rather conclude that 
a bounty which seems to have no other visible cause or 
reason, must needs be the effect of our fear and flattery; 
and will, therefore, set no limit to their disobedience, nor 
ever cease from disturbances and sedition. Concession is 
mere madness ; if we have any wisdom and resolution at 
all, we shall, on the contrary, never rest till we have re- 
covered from them that tribumcian power they have ex- 
torted from us ; as bemg a plain subversion of the consul- 
ship, and a perpetual ground of separation in our city that is 
no longer one, as heretofore, but has in this received such 
a wound and rupture, as is never likely to close and unite 
agam, or suffer us to be of one mind, and to give over 

inflaming our distempers, and being a torment to each 
other.” 

Marciiis, with much more to this purpose, succeeded, to 
degree, m inspiimg the younger men 
with -^e same furious sentiments, and had almost all the 
wea y on his side, who cried him up as the only person 
their city had, superior alike to force and flattery, some of 
the older men, however, opposed him, suspecting the con- 
sequences As, indeed, there came no good of it; for the 
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iiibuues, who were present, perceiving how the proposal 
of Maicius took, ran out into the crowd with exclamations, 
calling on the plebeians to stand together, and come m to 
their assistance The assembly met, and soon became tu- 
multuous The sum of what Marcius had spoken, havmg 
been reported to the people, excited them to such fury, 
that they were ready to break in upon the senate The 
tribunes prevented this, by laying all the blame on Cor- 
lolanus, whom, therefore, they cited by their messengers 
to come before them, and defend himself And when he 
contemptuously repulsed the officers who brought him the 
summons, they came themselves, with the jEdiles, or over- 
seers of the market, proposing to cany him away by force, 
and, accordmgly, began to lay hold on his person The 
patricians, however, coming to his rescue, not only thrust 
off the tribunes, but also beat the ^diles, that were their 
seconds m the quarrel, night approachuig, put an end to 
the contest But, as soon as it was day, the consuls, observ- 
ing the people to be highly exasperated, and that they ran 
from all quarters and gathered in the forum, were afraid 
for the whole city, so that, convening the senate afresh, 
they desired them to advise how they might best compose 
and pacify the incensed multitude by equitable language 
and mdulgent decrees , since, if they wisely considered the 
state of thuigs, they would find that it was no time to 
stand upon terms of honor and a mere point of gloiy , such 
a ciitical conjuncture called for gentle methods, and for 
temperate and humane counsels The majority, therefore, 
of the senators giving way, the consuls proceeded to pacify 
the people m the best manner they were able, answermg 
gently to such imputations and charges as had been cast 
upon the senate, and using much tenderness and modera- 
tion in the admonitions and reproofs they gave them On 
the point of the price of provisions, they said, there should 
be no diffeience at all between them When a great part 
of the commonalty was giown cool, and it appeared from 
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their orderly and peaceful behavior that they had been very 
much appeased by what they had heard, the tribunes, 
standing up, declared, in the name of the people, that since 
the senate was pleased to act soberly and do them reason, 
they, likewise, should be ready to yield in all that was 
fair and ec[uitable on their side ; they must insist, howevei, 
that Marcius should give in his answer to the several 
charges as follows : first, could he deny that lie instigated 
the senate to overthrow the government and annul the 
privileges of the people ? and, in the next place, when called 
to account for it, did he not disobey the summons ’ and, 
lastly, by the blows and other public affronts to the iEdiles, 
had he not done all he could to commence a civil war? 

These articles were brought in against him, with a design 
either to humble Marcius, and show his submission, if, 
contrary to his nature, he should now court and sue the 
people; or, if he should follow his natural disposition, 
which they rather expected from then judgment of his 
character, then that he might thus make the breach final 
between himself and the people 
He came, therefore, as it were, to make his apology, and 
clear himself , in which behef the xieople kept silence, and 
gave him a quiet hearing But when, instead of the sub- 
missive and deprecatory language expected from him, he 
began to use not only an offensive kind of freedom, seem- 
ing rather to accuse than apologize, but, as well by the 
tone of his voice as the air of his countenance, displayed a 
security that was not far fiom disdain and contempt of 
t em, the^ whole multitude then became angry, and gave' 
evident si^s of impatience and disgust, and Sicinnius, 
e most violent of the tribunes, aftei a little private con- 
ference with his colleagues, proceeded solemnly to pro- 
nounce before them all, that Marcius was condemned to 
me by the tribunes of the people, and bid the ^diles take 
im to the Tarpeian rock, and without delay throw him 
headlong from the precipice. When they, howevei, in 
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complinTicc ^^lth tlio ordei, came to seize upon his body, 
many, e\ en of the plebeian pai tj , felt it to be a lion ible 
and extra^agant act, the patnci.ins, meantime, wholly 
beside themselves Mitli distiess and hoiioi, huiiied up 
with cries to the lescuc, and while some made actual 
use of their hands to hinder the aiiest, and sui rounding 
ilarcius, got him in among them, otheis, as in so gieat a 
tumult no good could be done by woids, sti etched out 
theirs, beseeching the multitude that they w ould not pro- 
ceed to such fuiioiis cxtiemitics , and at length, the friends 
and acquaintance of the tribunes, wisely peiceiving how 
impossible it would be to cany oft Maicius to punishment 
■without much bloodshed and slaughtei of the nobility, 
persuaded them to foibeai eveij thing unusual and odious, 
not to despatch him by any sudden violence, oi without 
regular piocess, but lefci the cause to the geneial suftiage 
of the people Sicinnius then, aftei a httle pause, turning 
to the patiicians, demanded what then meaning was, thus 
forcibly to rescue Maicius out of tbe people’s hands, as 
they were going to punish him, when it was replied by 
them, on the otliei side, and the question put, “ Rather, 
how came it into your minds, and what is it you design, 
thus to drag one of the woithiest men of Rome, without 
tiial, to a baibarous and illegal execution ’ ” “ Very well,” 
said Sicmnius, “you shall have no ground in tins respect 
for quariel oi complaint against the people The people 
grant youi 1 equest, and youi partisan shall be tiled We 
appoint you, M.iicius,” duecting his speech to him, “ the 
third maiket-day ensuing, to appeal and defend yourself, 
and to try if you can satisfy the Roman citizens of your 
innocence, who will then 3udge youi case by vote ” The 
patricians were content with such a truce and lespite 
foi that time, and gladly returned home, having for the 
present brought off Maicius in safety 
During the interval before the appointed time (for the 
Romans hold then sessions every ninth day, which from 
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ihat cause are called nundince in Latin), a war fell out 
witli the Antiates, likely to be of some continuance, which 
gave them hope they might one way or other elude the 
]udgment. The people, they presumed, would become 
tractable, and their indignation lessen and languish by 
degrees in so long a space, if occupation and war did not 
wholly put it out of their mind But when, contraiy to 
expectation, they made a speedy agreement with the people 
of Antium, and the army came back to Rome, the patricians 
were again m great perplexity, and had frequent meetings 
to consider how things might be arranged, without either 
abandoning Marcius, or yet giving occasion to the popular 
orators to create new disorders Appius Claudius, whom 
they counted among the senators most averse to the 
popular interest, made a solemn declaration, and told them 
beforehand, that the senate would utterly destroy itself 
and betiay the government, if they should once suffer the 
people to assume the authority of pronouncing sentence 
upon any of the patricians ; but the oldest senators and 
most favorable to the people maintamed, on the other side, 
that the people would not be so harsh and severe upon 
them, as some were pleased to imagine, but rather become 
11101 e gentle and humane upon the concession of that 


power, since it was not contempt of the senate, but the 
impression of being contemned by it, which made them 
pretend to such a iirerogative Let that be once allowed 
them as a maik of respect and kind feeling, and the mere 
possession of this power of voting would at once dispossess 
them of theii animosity. 

yriien, tlieiefore, Maicius saw that the senate was in 
pain and suspense upon his account, divided, as it were, 
^JCtuixt theii kindness foi him and then apprehensions 
irora the people, he desiied to know of the tiibunes what 
the crimes vere they intended to chaige him with, and 
V. .lat file heads of the indictment they would oblige him 
tA plead to befoie the people , and being told by them that 
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he was to be impeached foi attempting usuipation, and that 
they would piove him guilty of designmg to establish ar- 
bitral y government, stepping foith upon this, “ Let me go 
then,” he said, “ to cleai myself from that imputation be- 
fore an assembly of them , I fieel}’^ offer myself to any sort 
of trial, noi do I lefuse any kind of punishment what- 
soever , only,” he continued, “ let what you now mention be 
really made my accusation, and do not you play false with 
the senate” On their consenting to these teims, be came 
to his trial But when the people met togethei, the ti ibunes, 
contrary to all foimei piactice, extorted first, that votes 
should be taken, nob by centuiies, but tribes , a change, by 
which the indigent and factious rabble, that had no respect 
for honesty and justice, would be sure to carry it against 
those who were nch and well known, and accustomed to serve 
the state in war In the next place, whereas they had en- 
gaged to prosecute Marcius upon no other head but that of 
tyranny, which could never be made out against him, they 
relinqmshed this plea, and urged instead, his language in 
the senate agamst an abasement of the puce of corn, and for 
the overthrow of the tiibumcian power , adding further, as 
a new impeachment, the distnbution that was made by 
him of the spoil and booty he had taken from the Antiates, 
when he overran their country, which he had divided 
among those that had followed him, whei eas it ought i athei 
to have been brought into the public treasury , which last 
accusation did, they say, more discompose Maicius than all 
the lest, as he had not anticipated he should ever be 
questionedontbatsubject, and, theiefore, was less piovided 
with any satisfactoiy answei to it on the sudden And 
when, by way of excuse, he began to magnify the merits 
of those who had been partakers with him in the action, 
those that had stayed at home, being moi e numei ous than 
the othei, inteiiupted him v\ith outcries In conclusion, 
when they came to vote, a majority of tin ee tubes con- 
demned him, the penalty being peipetiial banishment. 
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The sentence of his condemnation being pronounced, the 
people went away with gieatei triumph and exultation 
than they had ever shown for any victory over enemies; 
while the senate was in grief and deep dejection, repenting 
now and vexed to the soul that they liad not done and suf- 
fered all things rather than give way to the insolence of 
the people, and permit them to as'^ume and abuse so great 
an authority. Theie was no need then to look at men’s 
dresses, or other marks of distinction, to know one fiom 
another : any one who was glad was, beyond all doubt, a 
plebeian, any one who looked soriowful, a jiatiician. 

Marcius alone, himself, was neithei stunned nor humili- 
ated In mien, cairiage, and countenance, he bore the ap- 
pearance of entire composure, and while all Ins friends were 
full of distress, seemed the only man that was not touched 
with his misfortune. Hot that either reflection taught him, 
or gentleness of temper made it natural for him, to submit ; 
he was wholly possessed, on the contrarj’-, with a profound 
and deep-seated fury, which passes with many for no pain 
at all. And pain, it is true, transmuted, so to say, by its 
own fiery heat into anger, loses eveiy appearance of depres- 
sion and feebleness , the angry man makes a show of energy, 
as the man in a high fever does of natural heat while, m 
fact, all this action of the soul is but mere diseased palpita- 
tion, distension, and infiainmation. That such was his 
distempered state appeared presently plainly enough in his 
actions On his return home, after saluting his mother 
and his wife, who weie all in tears and full of loud lamen- 
tations, and exhorting them to moderate the sense they had 
of his calamity, he proceeded at once to the city gates, 
whither all the nobility came to attend him ; and so not so 
much as taking anything with him, or making any request 
to the company, he dejiarted f rom them, having only three 
or four clients with him He continued solitary for a few 
days in a place in the country, disti acted with a variety of 
counsels, such as rage and indignation suggested to him; 
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and pioposing to himself no honoiahle or useful end, hut 
only hou he nngiit best satisfy hisievenge on the Romans, 
he lesolved at length to raise up a heavy uai against them 
from then nearest neighbors lie detei mmed, flist to make 
trial of the Volscians, u horn he knew to be still vigorous 
and flourishing, both in men and tieasiiic, and he imagined 
their force and powei v as not so much ibated as then spite 
and angei inci eased, by the late ovei tin ows they had re- 
ceived from the Romans 

There was a man of Antium, called Tvillus Aufidius, who, 
for his wealth and hi aveiy and the splendoi of his family, 
had the respect and piivilege of a king among the Yol- 
sians, but whom ilaicius knew to have a paiticnlai hostility 
to himself, above all othei Romans Fiequent menaces 
and challenges had passed in battle between them, and 
those exchanges of defiance to vliich then hot and 
eager emulation is apt to pi onipt young soldiei s had added 
private animosity to then national feelings of opposition 
Yet for all this, consideimg Tullus to have a ceitam gen- 
erosity of temper, and knomng that no Volscian, so much 
as he, desiied an occasion to lequite ujjon the Romans the 
evils they had done, he did what much confiims the saying, 
that 

Hard and unequal Is -with wrath the strife. 

Which makes us buy its pleasure with our life 

Puttmg on such a diess as would make him appear to any 
whom he might meet most unlike what he really was, like 
Ulysses, — 

The town ho entered of his mortal foes 

His arrival at Antium was about evening, and, though 
several met him in the streets, yet he passed along without 
being known to any and went directly to the house of Tullus, 
and, entering undiscovered, and went up to thefiie-Iieaith, 
and seated himself there without speaking a word, covering 
up his head Those ot the family could not but won- 
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der, and yet they weie afiaid either to raibc or question 
him, for there was a certain air of ina-jesty both in his post- 
nre and silence, but they recounted to Tull us, being then 
at supper, the strangeness of this accident He immedi- 
ately rose fiom table and came in, and asked who he was, 
and for what business he came thither; and then Har- 
ems, unmuffling himself, and pausing awhile, “ If,” said 
he, “ you cannot call me to mind, Tullus, or do not believe 
your eyes concerning me, I must of necessity be my own 
accuser. I am Cams Maicms, the author of so much 
mischief to the Volscians; of which, wei'e I seeking to 
deny it, the surname of Coriolanus I now bear would be 
a suffleient evidence against me The one recompense I 
have received for all the hardships andpeiils I have gone 
through was the title that proclaims my enmit}’’ to your 
nation, and this is the only thing which is still left me. 
Of all other advantages, I have been stripped and deprived 
by the envy and outrage of the Roman people, and the 
cowardice and treachery of the magistrates and those of 
my own order. I amdiiven out as an exile, and become an 
humble suppliant at your hearth, not so much for safety and 
protection (should I have come hither, had I been afraid to 
die ?) as to seek vengeance against those that expelled me ; 
which, methinks, I have already obtained, by putting my- 
self into your hands If, therefoie, you have really a mind 
to attack your enemies, come then, make use of that afflic- 
tion you see me in to assist the enterprise, and convert my 
personal infelicity into a common blessing to the Volscians , 
as, indeed, I am likely to be more serviceable in fighting 
or than against you, with the advantage which I now 
possess, of knowing all the secrets of the enemy that I am 
attacking But if you decline to make any further attempts 
I am neither desirous to live myself, nor will it be well m 
you to preserve a person who has been your rival and 
adversary of old, and now, when he offers you his service, 
appears unprofitable and useless to you.” 
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Tullus, on hearing tins, i\as cxtremly lejoicecl, and giv- 
ing him Ins right hand, exclaimed, “ Rise, Slarcius, and ho 
of good couiage , it is a grc.it happiness j'ou hung to An- 
tmm, m the pi esent j on mahe use of 3 ouiself , expect eveiy- 
tlnng that is good from the Volscians ” He then pioceeded 
to fc.ist and entertain linn with eveiy display of kindness, 
and foi several davs after they weie m close deliberation 
togetlici on the prospects of a war 
While this design vv.is forming, there were great troubles 
and commotions at Rome, from the animosity of the sena- 
toi s against the people, heightened just now by the late con- 
demnation of Jfai cius Besides that their soothsayers and 
priests, and even private persons lepoited signs and piodi- 
gies not to he neglected , one of which is stated to have 
occmred as follow s Titus Latinus, a man of 01 dinary condi- 
tion, hut of a quiet and vii tuous cliai acter, fi ee fiom all 
superstitious f .incies, and yet more f 1 0111 v anity and exagger- 
atiooj had an apparition in his sleep, as if Jupiter came and 
hade him tell the senate, that it was with a had and unaccept- 
able dancei that they had headed liis procession Having 
beheld the vision, he said, he did not much attend to it at 
the first appearance , but after he had seen and slighted it 
a second and third time, he had lost a hopeful son, and was 
himself struck with a palsy He was hi ought into the 
senate on a litter to tell tins, and the stoi y goes that he had 
no sooner delivered his message there, hut he at once felt 
his stiengtli return and got upon his legs, and went home 
alone without need of any support The senators, m 
wonder and surprise, made a diligent search into the matter 
That which his dream alluded to was this some citizen 
had, for some heinous offence, given up a servant of 
his to the rest of his fellows with charge to whip 
him first through the market, and then to kill him , and 
while they weie executing this command, and scourging 
the wretch, who screwed and turned himself into all manner 
of shapes and unseemly motions, through the pam he 
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was in, the solemn procession in honor of Jupiter olninced 
to follow at their heels. Several of the attendants on which 
were, indeed, scandalized at the sight, yet no one of them 
interfered, or acted further in the matter than merely to 
utter some common reproaches and execrations on a master 
who inflicted so cruel a punishment. For the Romans 
treated their slaves with great humanity in these times, 
when, workmgand laboring themselves, and living together 
among them, they naturally were more gentle and famil- 
iar with them. It was one of the seveiest punishments 
for a slave who had committed a fault to have to take the 
piece of wood which supports the pole of a wagon, and cairy 
it about through the neighborhood , a slave who had once 
undergone the shame of this, and been thus seen by the 
household and the neighbors, had no longer any trust or 
credit among them, and had the name ot furcifer j furca 
being the Latin word for a prop, or support 
When, therefore, Latinus had i elated his dream, and the 
senators were considering who this disagieeable and un- 
gainly dancer could be, some of the company, having been 
struck with the strangeness of the punishment, called to 
mind and mentioned the miserable slave who was lashed 
through the streets and afterwards put to death. The 
priests, when consulted, confirmed the conjecture ; the 
master was punished , and orders given for a new celebra- 
tion of the procession and the spectacles in honor of the 
god Nnma, in other respects also a wise airangei of re- 
ligious offices, would seem to have been especially judicious 
in his diiection, with a view to the attentiveness of the 
people, that, when the magistrates oi priests perfoimed any 
divine Worship, a herald should go before, and proclaim with 
d loud voice, Soc age, Do this you are about, and so 
Warn them to mind whatever sacred action they weie en- 
gaged in, and not suffer any business oi worldly avocation 
to disturb and interrupt it , most of the things which men 
•do of this kind bomg m a mannei forced from them, and 
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pfTected by Cohstiaint It is usual iLli the Romans to 
recommence their saciiflccs and piocessions and spectacles, 
not only upon such a cause as this, but for any slighter 
leason If but one of the lioxses 1x111011 diew the chariots 
called Tensai, upon i\ Inch the images of then gods ivere 
placed, happened to fail and faltei, oi if the dm er took hold 
of the leins "with his left hand, they uould deciee that the 
u hole operation should commence anew , and, in latter ages, 
one and the same saciifice uas peifoinied thiity times over, 
because of the occunence of some defect or mistake or acci- 
dent in the senice Such uas the Roman reverence and 
caution in lehgions matters 

Marcius and Tullus ueie now secretly discoursing of 
then project i\ ith the chief men of Antium, advising them 
to invade the Romans vhile they veie at vaiiance among 
themselves And when shame appealed to hindei them 
from embracing the motion, as they had swoin to a truce 
and cessation of aims foi the space of two years, the 
Romans themselves soon furnished them with a pretence, 
by making pioclamation, out of some jealousy or slander- 
ous report, in the midst of the spectacles, that all the 
Volscians who had come to see them should depaitthe city 
befoie sunset Some afTiim that this was a contrivance of 
Marciiis, who sent a man piivately to the consuls, falsely 
to accuse the Volscians of intending to fall upon the 
Romans during the games, and to set the city on fire ' This 
public affront roused and inflamed then hostility to the 
Romans , and Tullus, pei ceiving it, made lus advantage of 
it, aggravating the fact, andvxorking on then indignation, 
till he persuaded them, at last, to despatch ambassadors to 
Rome, requiring the Romans to restore that pait of their 
country and those towns which they had taken from the 
Volscians in the late wai When the Romans heard the 
message, they indignantly leplied, that the Volscians were 
the first that took up arms, hut the Romans would he the 
last to lay them down This answer hemg brought hack, 
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Tullus called a general assembly of the Yolscians ; and the 
Yote passing for a war, lie then pioposed that they should 
call in Marcius, laying aside the lememhrance of formei 
grudges, and assuring tliemselves that the services they 
should now receive from him as a friend and associate 
would abundantly outweigh any harm or damage he had 
done them vhen he was their enemy. Marcius was ac- 
cordingly summoned, and having made his entiance, and 
spoken to the people, won their good opinion of his capac- 
ity, Ills skill, counsel, and boldness, not less by his pies- 
ent words than by his past actions They joined him in 
commission with Tullus, to have full power as the gen- 
eral of their forces in all that related to the wai. And 


he, fearing lest the time that would be requisite to bring 
all the Yolscians together in full preparation might be so 
long as to lose him the opportunity of action, left order 
with^ the chief persons and magistrates of the city to 
provide other things, while he himself, pi evading upon 
the most forward to assemble and march out with him 


as volunteers without staying to be eni oiled, made a sud- 
den inroad into the Roman confines, when nobody ex- 
pected him, and possessed himself of so much booty, that 
the Yolscians found they had more than they could either 
carry away oi use in the camp The abundance of provi- 
sion which he gamed, and the waste and havoc of the 
country which he made, were, however, of themselves and 
in his account, the smallest results of that invasion , the great 
mischief he intended, and his special object in all, was tfi. 
increase at Rome the suspicions entertamed of the patii- 
mns, and to make them upon worse teims with the people 
With this view, while spoilmg all the fields and destroy- 
ing e property of other men, he took special care to pre- 
serve their farms and lands untouched, and would not allow 
IS so diers to ravage there, or seize upon anything which 

mveefciL and 

quarrels agamst one another broke out afresh, and rose to 
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•a greater height than e\ei , the sen.itors repioaclung those 
of the commonalty ivith then late injustice to Hlarcms , 
while the plebeians, on then side, did not hesitate to ac- 
cuse them of having, out of spite and ie\enge, solicited 
him to this enteipiise, and thus, n hen otheis weie involved 
in the miseries of a nai by then means, they sat like un- 
concei ned sjiectatoi s, as being fni nislied n ith a guardian 
and protectoi abioad of their nealtli and fortunes, m the 
\eiy person of the public enemy After this incuision 
and exploit, M Inch was of great advantage to the Volscians, 
as they learned by it to gron more hardy and to contemn 
then enemj’, Maiciiis dien them ofi, and leturned in 
safety 

But when the vhole strength of the Volscians was 
brought togethci in the field, vith great expedition and 
alacrity, it axipeaied so considerable a body, that they 
agieed to leave part in gaiiison, for the secimty of then 
towns, and with the othei paib to march against the 
Romans JIaicius now desired Tullus to choose which of 
the two cliaiges would be most agreeable to him Tullus 
answered that since he knew Maicius to be equally valiant 
with himself, and far moie fortunate, he would have him 
take the command of those that weie going out to the war, 
while he made it his car e to defend their cities at home, 
and provide all conveniences for the army abroad Maicius 
thus reinforced, and much stronger than before, moved first 
tow'ards the city called Ciicmum, a Roman colony He 
received its surrender and did the inhabitants no mjury , 
passing thence, he entered and laid w'aste the country of the 
Latins, where he expected the Romans would meet him, as 
the Latins weie then confederates and allies, and had often 
sent to demand succois from them The people, however, 
on their part, showing little inclination foi the service, and 
the consuls themselves being Unwilling to run the hazaid 
of a battle, when the time of their office was almost ready 
to expire, they dismissed the Latin ambassadors without 
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any effect ; so that Marcius, findmg no army to oppose him, 
marched up to their cities, and having taken by force 
Toleria, Lavici, Peda, and Bola, all of which offered resist- 
ance, not only jilnndered their houses, but made a prey 
likewise of their persons Meantime he showed particular 
1 egard for all such as came over to his party, and, for fear 
they might sustain any damage against his will, encamped 
at the gieatest distance he could, and wholly abstained 
fiom the lands of their property 

After, however, that he had made himself master of Bola, 
a town not above ten miles from Rome, where he found 
great treasure, and put almost all the adults to the sword; 
and when on this, the other Volscians that were ordered to 
stay behind and protect their cities, hearing of his achieve- 
ments and success, had not patience to remain any longer 
at home, but came hastenmg in their arms to Marcius, say- 
ing that he alone was their general and the sole commander 
they would own, with all this, his name and renown spread 
till oughout all Italy, and universal wonder prevailed at the 
sudden and mighty revolution in the fortunes of two nations 
which the loss and the accession of a single man had 
effected. 

All at Rome was in gieat disorder; they were utterly 
a^e^se fioiii fighting, and spent their whole time m cabals 
and disputes and lepi caches against each other ; until news 
V a‘^ brought that the enemy had laid close siege to Lavin- 
mm, wheie weie the images and sacred things of their tute- 
lai go{l^, and fiom whence they deiived the origin of their 
nation, that being the fiist citj’- winch iEneas built m Italy. 

1 licso tidings piodiiced a change as universal as it was 
e\ti aoi dmaiy in the thoughts and inclinations of the people, 
but occasioned a yet sti anger revulsion of feelings among 
t ‘r pfitiicians The people now were foi lepeahng the 
sMiUnice against .Maicius and calling him back into the 
cn\ , wlnneas the ‘senate, being assembled to preconsidei 
t 1C uecrcf', opposed and finally rejected thepioposal, either 
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out of tlie mere liumoi of contiadicting and withstanding 
the people in v h.itevei they should desire, oi because they 
were unu ilhng, perhaps, that he should ou n liib r^fstoi alion 
to then kindness , or having now conceived a displeasuic 
against Marcius lumself, who was bunging distiess upon 
all alilvC, though he had not been ill-tieated by all, and 
was become a dcclaied enemy to Ins whole country, though 
he knew w’ell enough that the pinicipal and all the bettei 
men condoled w ith him and suffered in Ins injmies 
This resolution of thens being made public, the people 
could proceed no fuithei, ha\ing no authoiity to pass any- 
thing by sutliage, and enact it foi a law', without a pie- 
vious decree from the senate "When Marcius heaid of 
this, he was more exasperated than evei, and, quitting the 
Siege of Lavimum, marched fuiiously towaids Rome, and 
encamped at a place called the Cluihan ditches, about five 
miles from the city The nearness of Ins approach did, 
indeed, create much lerioi and disturbance, yet it also ended 
then dissensions foi the piesent , as nobody now, whether 
consul oi senatoi, duist any longei contradict the iieople 
111 their design of recalling Marcius , but, seeing then 
women tunning aff lighted up and dowm the streets, and 
the old men at prayer in every temple wutli tears and sup- 
plications, and that, in short, there w'as a geneial absence 
among them both of courage and wisdom to pi ovule for 
their own safety, they came at last to be all of one mind, 
that the people had been in the light to propose as they 
did a reconciliation w itli Marcius, and that the senate was 
guilty of a fatal eiror to begin a quairel with him when 
it was a time to forget offences, and they should have 
studied rather to appease him It was, theiefoie, unani- 
mously agreed by all parties, that ambassadors should be 
despatched, offering him return to his countiy, and desir- 
ing be would free them from the tenors and disti esses of 
the war The persons sent by the senate with this mes- 
sage were chosen out of his kmdred and acquamtance, who 
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naturally expected a very kind reception at th^ir fii’st inter- 
view, upon the score of that relation and their old famil- 
iarity and, friendship with him ; in which, however, they 
were much mistaken. Being led through the enemy’s 
camp, they found him sitting in state amidst the chief men 
of the Yolscians, looking msupportably proud and arrogant. 
He bade them declare the cause of their coming, which they 
did in the most gentle and tender terms, and with a be- 
havior suitable to their language. When they had made 
an end of speaking, he returned them a sharp answer, full 
of bitterness and angry resentment, as to what concerned 
himself and the ill-usage he had received fiom them; but 
as general of the Volscians, he demanded restitution of the 
cities and the lands which had been seized upon during the 
late war, and that the same rights and franchises should 
be granted them at Rome, which bad been before accorded 
to the Latins, since there could be no assurance that a 
peace would be firm and lasting without fair and 3ust 
conditions on both sides. He allowed them thirty days to 
consider and resolve 

The ambassadors being departed, he withdrew his forces 
out of the Roman territory This, those of the Volscians 
who had long envied his reputation, and could not endure 
to see the influence he had with the people, laid hold of, as 
the first matter of complaint against him. Among them 
was also Tullus himself, not for any wiong done him , per- 
sonally by Marcius, but through the weakness incident to 
uman nature He could not help feeling inoitified to find 
thus totally obscured, and himself overlooked 
and neglected now by the Yolscians, who had so gieat an 
opinion of their new leadei, that he alone was all to them, 
while other captains, they thought, should be content with 
^at shaie of power which he might think fit to accord 
rom ence the first seeds of complaint and accusation 
were scattered about in secret, and the malcontents met 
and heightened each other’s indignation, saying, that to 
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letreat ns he did, -was in effect to betiay and dehver up, 
though not their cities and their arms, yet what was as 
had, the ci itical times and opportunities foi action, on which, 
depend the xnesenation oi the loss of eveiything else, 
since in less than thirty dax's’ s^iaco, foi which he had 
gneii a lespite from the nai, there might Ihijiiien tlie 
greatest changes in the noild Yet Marcius spent not any 
pait of the tune idl}', hut attacked the confederates of the 
enemy, lavaged their land, and took from them seven gieat 
and pojiuloiis cities in»that interval The Romans, m the 
meanwhile, duist not venture out to then lelief, but were 
utteily fearful, and showed no moie disposition or capacity 
for action, than if then bodies had been struck uith a palsy, 
and become destitute of sense and motion But vhen the 
thirty days were evpiied, and Marcius appeared again with 
his whole army, they sent anothei embassy to beseech him 
that he would moderate his displeasiii e and would witli- 
diaw the Yolscian army, and then make any pioposals he 
thought best foi both paities , the Romans would make no 
concessions to menaces, but if it weie his opinion that the 
Volscians ought to have any favoi shown them, upon lay- 
ing down then arms they might obtain all they could in 
leason desiie 

The reply of Marcius was, that he should make no an- 
swer to this as geneial of the Volscians, but, in the quality 
still of a Roman citizen, he would advise and exhort them, 
as the case stood, not to carry it so high, but thmk latlier 
of just compliance, and return to him, before three days 
were at an end, with a ratification of his previous demands , 
otherwise, they must understand that they could not have 
any further fieedom of passmg through his camp upon idle 
errands 

When the ambassadors weie come back, and had ac- 
quamted the senate with the answer, seeing the whole state 
now threatened as it were by a tempest, and the waves 
ready to overwhelm them, they were forced, as we say in 
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extreme perils, to let down the sacred anchor A decree 
was made, that the whole order of their priests, those who 
initiated m the mysteries or had the custody of them, and 
those who, according to the ancient practice of the country, 
divined from birds, should all and every one of them go in 
full procession to Marcius with their iDontifical array, and 
the dress and habit which they respectively used in their 
seveial functions, and should urge him, as before, to with- 
diaw his forces, and then treat with his countrymen in 
favor of the Volscians He consented so far, indeed, as to 
give the deputation an admittance into his camp, but 
granted nothing at all, nor so much as expressed himself 
more mildly , but without capitulating or leceding, bade 
them once for all choose whether they would yield or fight, 
since the old terms were the only terms of peace When 
this solemn application proved ineffectual, the priests, too, 
returning unsuccessful, they determined to sit still within 
the city, and keep watch about their walls, intending only 
to repulse the enemy, should he offer to attack them, and 
placing their hopes chiefiy in time and in extraordinary ac- 
cidents of fortune , as to themselves, they felt incapable of 
doing anything for then own deliverance , mere confusion 
and terror and ill-boding leports possessed the whole city ; 
till at last a thing happened not unlike what we so often 
find lepresented, without, however, being accepted as true 
by x>eople in genei al, in Homei On some great and unusual 
occasion we find him say, — 

But him tlio bluo-cycd goddess did inspire, 

and clsewheie, — 

But fcomo immortal turned in> mind a^\ay, 

To think ^\hdt others oE the deed ^^ould say , 

and again, — 

Wr^’t Ins o\%-n thought or ^\oro’t a god’s command ’ 

People aie «ipt m such passage‘s, to ceiisuie and disiegaid 
the poet, as if, by the mtioductiou of meic iinpossibilities 
and idle fieUoiis, lie wcio denying the action of a man’s own 
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deliberate Ihonglit and free choice , m hicli ib not, m the 
least, tlie case in Ilomei’b lopiesentation, ^\here the 
ordinar}’, pinbablo, and habiLiial conclusions that common 
leison leadb to aie conlinnallj asenbed to our omi direct 
agency lie ceilainl}* sajs fieqnenllj'’ enough, — 

llul I consviUtsl wllh m% own great soul, 
or, as in another passage, — 

Ho spol^o Aebllles, with qulcb pain possessed, 

Il''sot\cd two purposes in his strong breast, 

and m a third, — 

— let ne\cr to Imr wishes won 
The just mind ot tho bm\o Bolloropbon 

But where the act is something out of the way and ex- 
traordinary, and seems m a niannei to demand some im- 
pulse of divine possession and sudden inspiiation to account 
foi it, here he does intioduce divine agency, not to destroy, 
but to prompt the human wall , not to create m us another 
agency, but offeiing images to stimulate oui own, images 
that m no soit oi kind make oui action mvoluntaiy, but 
give occasion rather to spontaneous action, aided and 
, sustained by feeluigs of confidence and liope Foi either 
we must totally dismiss and exclude divine influences from 
every kind of causality and oiigination in what we do, or 
elbe w hat othei waaycanwe conceive in W’hicli divine aid 
and co-opeiation can act'’ Ceitainly we-c.iniiofc suppose 
that the divine beings actually and hteially tumour bodies 
and diiect oui hands and our feet this way or that, to do 
what IS light it IS obvious that they must actuate the 
piactical and elective element of oui nature, by certain 
initial occasions, by images presented to the imagination, 
and thoughts suggested to the mind, such either as to 
excite it to, or avert and withhold it from, any particular 
course 

In the perplexity which I have described, the Roman 
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women went, some to other tem^iles, but the greater part, 
and the ladies of highest rank, to the altar of Jupiter 
Capitolmus Among these supiiliants was Valeria, sister 
to the great Pophcola, who did the Romans eminent service 
both in peace and war. Pophcola himself was now 
deceased, as is told in the history of his life; but Valeiia 
lived still, and enjoyed great respect and honor at Rome, 
her life and conduct no way disparaging her birth. She, 
suddenly seized with the sort of instinct or emotion of mind 
Which I have described, and haxipily lighting, not without 
divine guidance, on the riglit expedient, both rose herself, 
and bade the others rise, and went directly with them to 
the house of Yolumnia, the mother of Marcius. And coming 
in and finding her sitting with her daughtei m-law, and 
with her little grandchildren on her laji, Valeria, then sui- 
rounded by her female comxianions, spoke in the name of 
them all . — 

“We that now make our appearance, O Volumnia, and 
you, Vergilia, are come as nieie women to women, not by 
- direction of the senate, oi an order fiom the consuls, or the 
appointment of any other magistrate , but the divine being 
himself, as I conceive, moved to compassion by our piayers, 
prompted us to visit you m a body, and request a thing on 
which our own and the common safety depends, and which, 
if you consent to it, will raise your gloiy above that of the 
daughters of the Sabines, who won over their fathers and 
their husbands from mortal enmity to peace and fiiend- 
ship Arise and come with us to Marcius, xoin m our 
supplication, and hear for your countiy this true and ]ust 
testimony on her behalf . that, notwithstanding the many 
mischiefs that have been done her, yet she has never out- 
raged you, nor so much as thought of treating you ill, m 
all her resentment, but does now restore you safe into his 
hands, though there be small likelihood she should obtain 
from him any equitable terms ” 

The words of Valeria weie seconded by the acclama- 
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lions of the other -vronien, to which Toluinnia made 
answer — 

“I and Vergiha, my countiywomen have an equal shaie 
witli jou all m the common miseries, anti we have theaddi- 
tioinl sonow, winch is wholl) ouis, that we have lost the 
merit and good fame of M.ucius, and see his peison con- 
fined, lathei than piotectcd, hy the arms of the enemy 
Yet I account thib the greatest of all misfoi tunes, if indeed 
the alfan s of 1101110 he sunk to so feeble a state as to have 
their last dependence upon us Foi it is haidly iniagin- 
ablo he should liaie any considei ation left foi us, when he 
has no icgaid for the countiy which he was wont to prefer 
befoie his mother and wnfc and childien Make use, how- 
ever, of ourbcmce, and load us, if jou please, to him, 
w'c are able, if nothing 111010, at least to spend om last 
Ineatli 111 making suit to him foi oui countiy ” 

Having spoken thus, she took Veigilia by the hand, and 
the young childien, and so accompanied them to the Vol- 
scnn camp So lamentable a sigiit much affected the ene- 
mies themselves, who viewed them in lesiiectful silence 
IMaicius was then sitting 111 his place, with Ins chief officers 
about him, and, seeing the paityof women advance tow^ard 
them, w'ondered what should be the matter, but peiceiv- 
ing at length that his mother was at the head of them, he 
would fam have hardened himself in his foznier inexorable 
teinpei , but, overcome by liis feelings, and confounded at 
w hat he saw, he did not endure they should appi oach him 
sitting 111 state, but came down hastily to meet them, salut- 
ing his mother first, and embiacing her a long time, and 
then his wife and children, spai mg neither teai s nor caresses, 
but suffeimg himself to be home away and cairied head- 
long, as it were, by the impetuous violence of his passion 

When he liad_satibfied himself, and observed that his 
mother Volumnia was desirous to say something, the Vol- 
scian council being fiist called m, he lieaid hei to the foi 
lowing effect “Oui dress and oui veiy persons, my son. 
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might tell you. though we should say nothing ourselves, in 
how forlorn a condition we have lived at home since your 
banishment and absence from us ; and now consider with 
yourselt whether we may not pass for the most unfortu- 
nate of all women, to have that sight, which should be the 
sweetest that we could see, converted, through I know not 
what fatalitv, to one of all others the most formidable and 
dreadful, — ^Yolumnia to behold her son. and Yergilia her 
hi^band, in arms against the walls of Kome. Even 
prayer itself, whence others gam comfort and relief in all 
manner of misfortunes, is that which most adds to our con- 
fusion and distress ; since our best wishes are inconsistent 
with themselves, nor can we at the same time petition the 
gods for Horae's victory and your preservation, but what 
the worst of our enemies would imprecate as a curse, is the 
very object of our vows Tour wife and children are 
under the sad necessity, that they must either be deprived 
of you, or of their native soil. As for myself, I am resolved 
not to wait till war shall determine this alternative for 
me : but if I cannot prevail with you to prefer amity and 
concord to quarrel and hostility, and to be the benefactor 
to both parties, rather than the destroyer of one of them, 
be assured of this fiom me. and reckon steadfastly upon it. 
that you shall not be nble to reach your country, unless 
you trample first upon the corpse of her that brought you 
into life. For it will be ill in me to vrait and loiter in the 
world tin the day come wherein I shall see a child of mine, 
either led in triumph by his own countrymen, or triumph- 
ing over them Did I require you to save your country by 
rmning the Yolscians, then, I confess, my son, the case 
would be hard for you to solve. It is base to bring destitu- 
tion on our fellow-citizens : it is unjust to betray those who 
have placed their confidence in us. But, as it is, we do but 
desire a deliverance equally expedient for them and us : 
only more glorious and honorable on the Yolscian side, who, 
as superior in arms, will be thought freely to bestow the 
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tv^o greatest of blessings, 'peace and fiiendship, even ivben 
thej themsches icceive the same If we obtain these, the 
common thanks will be chiefly due to you as the principal 
cause , but if tliej be not granted, you alone must expect 
to bear the blame from both nations The chance of all 
v ar IS uncertain, 3 et thus much is cei tain in the present, 
that you, by conqueiing Home, will only get the leputation 
of ba\nng undone 3’oui country , but if the Tolscians hap- 
pen to be defeated under youi conduct, then the w orld will 
sa}, that, to satisfy a re^engeful liumoi you brought miseiy 
on 30U1 friends and pations ” 

!Marcius listened to his inothei while she spoke, without 
answering her a word, and Volumnia, seeing him stand 
mute also for a long time after she had ceased, resumed 
“O my son,” said she, “avbat is the meaning of this 
silence? Is it a dut}'' to postpone eveiy thing to a sense of 
in]uries, and WTong to giatify a mothei in a request like 
this? Is it the chaiacteiistic of a great man to lemember 
wrongs that have been done him, and not the pait of a 
great and good man to lemembei benefits such as those 
that children receive flora paients, and to leqmte them 
wntli honoi and lespect? You, methinks, who are so 
relentless in the punishment of the ungrateful, should not 
be more careless than others to be giateful yourself You 
have punished your country alread} , you have not yet 
paid your debt to me Nature and religion, surely, unat- 
tended by any constraint, should have won your consent 
to petitions so worthy and so just as these , but if it must 
be so, I will even use my last lesource ” Having said this, 
she threw heiself down at his feet, as did also his wnfe and 
children , upon which Marcius, crying out, “ O mother ' 
what IS it you have done to me ' ” raised her up from the 
ground, and pressing her right hand with more than ordi- 
nary vehemence, “You have gamed a victoiy,” said he, 
“fortunate enough foi the Romans, but destructive to 
your son , whom you, though none else, have defeated ” 
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Aftei wbicli, and a liUle pi hate conference with his 
mother and Ins wife, he sent them back again to Koine, as 
they desired of him 

The next morning, he broke np Ills camp, and led the 
Yolscians home^\ard, vurimisly .illected with is hat lie had 
done; some of them complaining of him and condemning 
Ins act, others, who Mere inclined to a peaceful conclusion, 
unfavorable to neither A third parly, while much dis- 
liking his xu'oceedings, yet could not look upon Maicius 
as a treacheious person, but thought it ])aidonable in him 
to be thus shaken and diivcn to suirendei at last, undei 
such compulsion. Xone, howeiei. opposed his commands; 
they all obediently followed him, though latliei from ad- 
miration of his virtue, than anyiegaid they now had to 
lus authoiity. The Roman people, meantime, more eftect- 
ually manifested how much feai and dangei they had been 
in while the war lasted, b}' their depoitmcnt aftei they 
weie freed from it Those that guarded the walls had no 
sooner given notice that the Yolscians weie dislodged and 
drawn off, hut they set oxien all their temples in a moment, 
and began to ciown themselves with garlands and iirejiaie 
for sacrifice, as they were wont to do upon tidings bi ought 
of any signal victory. But the 307 and tiansport of the 
whole city was chiefly remaikable in the honors and marks 
of affection paid to the women, as well by the senate 
as the people m general, everyone declaiing that they 
were, beyond all question, the instiuments of the pub- 
lic safety And the senate having passed a decree that 
whatsoever thej’’ would ask in the way of an}’’ favor 01 
honor should he allowed and done foi them by the magis- 
trates, they demanded simply that a temple might he 
erected to Female Fortune, the expense of which they 
offered to defray out of their own contributions, if the city 
would he at the cost of sacrifices, and other matters per- 
taining to the due honor of the gods, out of the common 
treasury The senate, much commending their public 
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spirit., caused the temple to lie Luilt and a statue set up in it 
at the public chaige , they, houevei, made up a sum among 
themsehes, foi a second image of Fortune, which the 
TkOm.ins say uttered, as it u as putting up, woids to this 
effect, “ Blessed of the gods, 0 uomen, is yoiii gift ” 

These words, they profess, w'eie lepeated a second time, 
expecting oui belief foi what seems pietty neaily an impos- 
sibility It may be possible enough, that statues may 
seem to sweat, and to mn with teais, and to stand ivith 
certain dew'y drops of a sanguine color , foi timber and 
stones aie frequently knowm to contract a land of scuif 
and lottenness, iirodiictive of moistuie, and vaiious tints 
may form on the sui faces, both fiom within and fiom the 
action of the an outside, and by these signs it is not 
absurd to imagine that the deity may forewarn us It may 
happen, also, that images and statues may sometimes make 
a noise not unlike that of a moan or groan, through a lup- 
ture or violent internal separation of the parts , but that 
an articulate voice, and such express woids, and language 
so clear and exact and elaborate, should proceed fiom 
inanimate things, is, m my judgment, a thing utteily out 
of possibility Foi it was nevei known that either the 
soul of man, oi the deity himself, uttered vocal sounds and 
language, alone, wnthout an organized body and membeis 
fitted for speech But where history seems m a manner 
to force our assent by the concurrence of numerous and 
credible witnesses, we are to conclude that an impression 
distinct fiom sensation aftects the imaginative part of our 
natuie, and then carries aw^ay the judgment, so as to be- 
lieve it to be a sensation , just as in sleep we fancy we see 
and hear, without really doing either Persons, however, 
whose strong feelings of reverence to the deity, and tender- 
ness'for religion, will not allow them to deny or invalidate 
anything of this kind, have certainly a strong argument 
for their faith, in the wonderful and transcendent character 
of the divme power , which admits no manner of conipan- 
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son \vitli ours, either in its nature or its action, the modes 
or the strength of its operations It is no contradiction to 
reason that it should do things that vre cannot do, and 
effect what for us is impracticable : differing from us in aU 
respects, in its acts yet more than in other points we may 
well helieTe it to he unlike us and remote from us Knowl- 
edge of divine things for the most part, as Herachtus 
says, is lost to us hy increduhty. 

When Marcius came back to Antium, Tullus, who thor- 
oughly hated and greatly feared him, proceeded at once to 
contrive how he might immediately despatch him, as, ff he 
escaped now, he was never likely to give him such another 
advantage Having therefore got together and suborned 
several partisans against him, he required Marcius to resign 
his charge, and give the Yolscians an account of his adminis- 
tration. He, apprehending the danger of a private condi- 
tion, ■while Tullus held the office of general and exercised 
the gieatest power among his fellow-citizens, made answer, 
that he W’as ready to lay down his commission, whenever 
those from whose common authority he had received it 
should think fit to recall it, and that in the mean time he 


was ready to give the Antiates satisfaction, as to all par- 
ticulars of his conduct, if they were desirous of it 
An assembly was called, and popular s^ieakers, as had 
been concerted, came forward to exasperate and incense the 
multitude: but when Marcius stood up to answer, the more 
unruly and tumultuous part of the people became quiet on a 
vudden, and out of reverence allowed him to speak without 
the least disturbance *, wdiile all the better people, and such 
as V ere satisfied with a peace, made it evident by their 
bole bcba\ lor, that they would give him a favorable hear- 
ing, and judge and pionounce accoiding to equity. 

1 ulln<;, theicfoie. began to dread the issue of the defence 
truing to make for himself ; foi he ivas an admirable 
d and the formci ser\iceshe had done the Yolscians 
u.>d pnHHiK d and still preserved for him gi eater kindness 
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than could be outweighed by any blame for his late conduct 
Indeed, the very accusation itself was a proof and testimony 
of the gieatness of lus merits, since people could never 
have complained or thought themselves wronged, because 
Rome was not bi ought into their power, but that by his 
means they had come so neai to taking it Foi these 
reasons, the eonspii ators judged it piudent not to make 
any furthei delays, noi to test the general feeling , but the 
boldest of their faction, ciying out that they ought not to 
listen to a traitor, nor allow him still to retain office and play 
the tyi ant among them, fell upon Marcius in a body, and slew 
him there, none of those that were present offeiing to 
defend him But it quickly appealed that the action was 
in nowise approved by the majority of the Volscians, who 
huiried out of their several cities to show respect to his 
corpse, to which they gave honorable interment, adorning 
his sepulchre with arms and tiophies, as the monument of a 
noble heio and a famous general When the Romans heaid 
tidings of his death, they gave no othei signification either 
of honoi or of angei towards him, but simply granted the 
request of the women, that they might put themselves into 
mourning and bewail him for ten months, as the usage was 
upon the loss of a father or a son or a bi other, that being 
the period flved foi the longest lamentation by the laws of 
Numa Pompihus, as is more amply told in the account of him 
Marcius was no sooner deceased, but the Yolscians felt 
the need of his assistance They quarrelled first with the 
jEquians, then confederates and their friends, about the 
appomtment of the general of their joint forces, and carried 
their dispute to the length of bloodshed and slaughtei , and 
weie then defeated by the Romans in a pitched battle, 
where not only Tullus lost his life, but the pimcipal flower 
of their whole army was cut in pieces , so that they were 
forced to submit and accept of peace upon very dishonor- 
able terms, becoming subjects of Rome, and pledgmg them- 
selves to submission 
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COMPAEISON OF ALCIBIADES WITH 
CORIOLANUS. 

Having described all their actions that seem to deserve 
commemoration, their mihtary ones, we may say, incline 
the balance very decidedly upon neither side. They both, 
in pretty equal measure, displayed on numerous occasions 
the daring and courage of the soldier, and the skill and 
foresight of the general; unless, mdeed, the fact that 
Alcibiades was victorious and successful in many contests 
both by sea and land, ought to gam him the title of a more 
complete commander That so long as they remained and 
held command m their respective countries, they eminently 
sustained, and when they were driven into exile, yet more 
emmently damaged the fortunes of those countries, is 
common to both All the sober citizens felt disgust at the 
petulance, the low flattery, and base seductions which 
Alcibiades, m his public life, allov^ed himself to employ 
with the view of winning the people’s favor, and the 
ungiaciousness, pride, and oligarchical haughtiness which 
Maicms, on the other hand, displayed in his, were the 
abhorrence of the Roman populace Neither of these 
couises can be called commendable; but a man who ingra- 
tiates himself by indulgence and flattery is hardly so 
censurable as one who, to avoid the appearance of flatter- 
ing, insults. To seek power by servility to the people is a 
disgrace, but to maintain it by terror, violence, and oppres- 
sion, is not a disgrace only, but an injustice. 

IMaicms according to our common conceptions of Ins 
cb.iiactei, was undoubtedly .simple and straightforward, 
Aloibiades, unsci upulous as a public man, and false. He is 
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moie especially blamed foi the dishonoiable and tieacb- 
erous way in which, as Thucydides relates, he imposed 
upon the Lacedaimonian ambassadors, and disturbed the 
continuance of the peace Yet this policy, which engaged 
the city again in wai, nevertheless placed it in a powerful 
and foimidahle position, by the accession, which. AJcibiades 
obtained for it, of the alliance of Aigos and Mantmea 
And Coiiolanus also, Dionysius relates, used unfair means 
to excite Avar between the Romans and the Volscians, 
in the false report which he siiread about the visitors at 
the Games , and the motive of this action seems to make 
it the worse of the tivo, since it was not done, like the 
othei, out of ordinary political jealousy, strife, and com- 
petition Simply to gratify anger from which, as Ion 
says, no one ever yet got any return, he thiew whole 
districts of Italy into confusion, and sacrificed to Ins 
passion against his country numerous innocent cities 
It IS true, indeed, that Alcibiades also, by his lesent- 
ment, was the occasion of great disasters to his country, 
but he relented as soon as he found their feelings to 
be changed , and after he was driven out a second time, 
so far fiom taking pleasure in the eiiors and inadvertencies 
of their commanders, oi beuig indifteient to the dangei 
they Aveie thus incurring, he did the imry thing that 
Aristides is so highly commended foi doing to Themis- 
tocles , he came to the geneials who were his enemies, and 
pointed out to them what they ought to do Conolanus, 
on the other hand, fiist of all attacked the whole body of 
his countrymen, though only one portion of them had done 
him any wi ong, while the other, the better and noblei 
portion, had actually suffered, as well as symiiathized. 
With him And, secondly, by the obduracy with which he 
resisted numerous embassies and supplications, addiessed 
in propitiation of his single anger and offence, he showed 
that it had been to destroy and oveithiow, not to lecoier 
and regain his country, that he had excited bittei and im- 
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placable bostilities against it. There is, indeed, one dis 
tinction that may be draAvn. Alcibiades, it be said, 
was not safe among the Spartans, and had the inducements 
at once of fear and of hatred to lead him again to Athens ; 
whereas Marcius could not honorably liaAm left the 
Volscians, when they were behaving so well to him • he, in 
the command of their forces and the enjoyment of their 
entire confidence, Avas in a A^ery different iiosition from 
Alcibiades, Avhom the Lacedannonians did not so much 
wish to adopt into their seivice, as to use, and then 
abandon Driven about from house to house in the city, 
and from general to general in the camp, the latter had no 
resort but to place himself in the hands of Tisaphernes ; un- 
less, indeed, we are to suppose that his object in courting 
favor with him was to aA’^ert the entire destruction of his 
native city, Avhither he wished himself to return. 

As regards money, Alcibiades, Ave aie told, Avas often 
guilty of procuring it by accepting bribes, and spent it ill 
m luxury and dissipation Coiiolanus declined to receiAm 
it, even when pressed upon him by his commandeis as an 
honor , and one great reason for the odium he incuired 
with the populace in the discussions about their debts was, 
that he trampled upon the poor, not for money’s sake, but 
out of pride and insolence 

Antipater, in a letter written upon the death of Aiistotle 
the philosopher, observes, “ Amongst his other gifts he had 
that of persuasiveness , ” and the absence of this in the 
character of Marcius made all his great actions and noble 
qualities unacceptable to those whom they benefited pride, 
and self-will, the consort, as Plato calls it, of solitude, made 
him insufferable W ith the skill Avhich Alcibiades, on the 
contrary, possessed to treat every one in the way most 
agreeable to him, we cannot wondei that all his successes 
were attended with the most exubeiant favor and honor; 
his very errors, at times, being accompanied by something 
of grace 9,nd felicity. And so in spite of gieat and fiequent 
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liurt that he had done the city, he as lepeatedly appointed 
to office and command , while Coiiolanus stood in vain for 
a place ivhich his great sei vices had made his due The 
one, in spite of the harm he occasioned, could not make 
himself hated, noi the other, with all the admuation he 
attracted, succeed in being beloved by his countrymen 
Coiiolanus, moreovei, it should be said, did not as a gen- 
eial obtain any successes foi his country, but only for his 
enemies against his countiy Alcibi.ides was often of 
service to Athens, both as a soldiei and as a commandei 
So long as he was peisonally piesent, he had the peifect 
mastery of his political adversaries , calumny only suc- 
ceeded in his absence Coiiolanus waas condemned in 
person at Rome , and in like mannei killed by the Volscians, 
not indeed w ith any i ight oi justice, yet not w'lthout some 
pietext occasioned by his owm acts, since, after lejectmg 
all conditions of peace in public, in private he yielded to 
the solicitations of the women and, wnthout establishing 
peace, threw^ up the favorable chances of war lie ought, 
befoie letiiing, to have obtained the consent of those who 
had placed then tiust in him, if indeed he cousideied 
then claims on him to be the strongest Or, if we say that 
he did not care about the Volscians, but raeiely had piose- 
cuted the war, which he now abandoned, for the satisfaction 
of his own resentment, then the noble thing would have 
been, not to spaie his country foi his mother’s sake, but his 
mothei in and with his country , since both his mother and 
Ins wife were pait and parcel of that endangered country 
After harshly repelling public supplications, the entreaties 
of ambassadois, and the piayers of priests, to concede all 
as a private favoi to his mothei was less an honor to her 
than a disbonoi to the city which thus escaped, m spite, 
it would seem, of its own dements through the mteices- 
sion of a single woman Such a grace could, indeed, seem 
merely invidious, ungracious, and unreasonable in the eyes 
of both parties , he retreated without listening to the per- 
4 
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suasions of his opponents or asking the consent of hiS 
friends The origin of all lay in his unsociable, supercilious, 
and self- willed disposition, which, in all cases, is offensive 
to most people , and when combined mth a passion for 
distinction passes into absolute savageness and meiciless- 
ness Men decline to ask favors of the people, professing 
not to need uny honors from them ; and then are hidignant 
if they do not obtain them Metellus, Aristides, and Epam- 
inondas certainly did not beg favors of the multitude; 
but that was because they, in real truth, did not value tUe 
gifts which a popular body can either confer or refuse , and 
when they were more than once driven into exile, rejected 
at elections, and condemned m courts of justice, they showed 
no resentment at the ill-humor of their fellow-citizens, but 
were willing and contented to return and be reconciled 
when the feeling altered and they were ivished for He 
who least likes courting favor, ought also least to think of 
resenting neglect , to feel wounded at being refused a dis- 
tinction can only arise from an overweening appetite to 
have it. 

Alcibiades never professed to deny that it was pleasant 
to him to be honored, and distasteful to him to be over- 
looked , and, accordingly, he always tried to place himself 
upon good terms with all that he met , Coriolanus’s pride 
forbade him to pay attentions to those who could have 
piomoted his advancement, and yet his love of distinction 
made him feel hnit and angiy when he was disregarded. 
Such aie the faulty parts of his character, which in all 
other lespects was a noble one For his tempeiance, con- 
tinence, and xnobity, he claims to be comjiared with the 
best and puiest of the Greeks; not in any sort or kind 
with Alcibiades, the least scrupulous and most entirely 
careless of human bemgs in all these points 
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TIMOLEON 

It was foi the sake of others tlidt I fiist commenced 
writing hiographies , but I find myself pioceeding and 
attaching myself to it foi my own , the virtues of these 
great men seiwing me as a sort of lookmg-glass, m which 
I m<iy see how to adjust and adorn my own life Indeed, 
it can he compaied to nothing but daily living and as- 
sociating togethei , we recei\e, as it weie^, in oui inqmry, 
and entei tarn each successive guest, view 
Their stature and their qualities, 

and select from their actions all that is noblest and worth- 
iest to know 

Ah, and what greater pleasure could one have ? 

01, what more effective means to one’s moral improvement ’ 
Democntus tells us we ought to pi ay that of the phantasms 
appearing in the ciicumambient an, such may present 
themselves to us as are propitious, and that we may rather 
meet witli those that are agreeable to oui natures and are 
good than the evil and unfortunate, winch is simply 
introducing mto philosophy a doctrine untrue in itself, and 
leading to endless superstitions My method, on the con- 
trary, IS, by the study of history, and by the familiarity 
acquired in writing, to habituate my memory to receive 
and retain images of the best and worthiest characters 
I thus am enabled to free myself from any ignoble, base, 
or vicious impressions, contracted from the contagion of 
ill company that I may he unavoidably engaged in , by 
the remedy of tuimng my thoughts in a happy and calm 
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temx^er to view tliese noble examples. Of this kind are 
those of Timoleon the Corinthian, and Paulus ^milms, 
to write whose lives is my present business ; men equally 
famous, not only for their virtues, but success ; insomuch 
that they have left it doubtful whether they owe their 
greatest achievements to good fortune, or their own pru- 
dence and conduct 

The affairs of the Syracusans, before Timoleon was sent 
into Sicily, were m this posture , after Dion had driven 
out Dionysius the tyrant, he was slam by treachery, and 
those that had assisted him in delivering Syracuse were 
divided among themselves ; and thus the city by a continual 
change of governors, and a train of mischiefs that succeeded 
each other, bec^jUie almost abandoned; while of the rest 
of Sicily, part was now utterly depopulated and desolate 
through long contmuance of war, and most of the cities 
that had been left standmg were in the hands of barba- 
rians and soldiers out of employment, that were ready to 
embrace every turn of government. Such being the state 
of things, Dionysius takes the opportunity, and in the 
tenth year of his banishment, by the help of some merce- 
nary troops he had got together, forces out ^Tysseus, then 
master of Syracuse, recovers all afresh, and is again settled 
in his dominion ; and as at first he had been strangely de- 
prived of the greatest and most absolute power that ever 
was, by a very small party, so now in a yet stranger man- 
ner, when m exile and of mean condition, he became the 
sovereign of those who had ejected him. All therefore 
that remained in Syracuse had to serve under a tyrant, 
who at the best was of an ungentle nature, and exasperated 
now to a degree of savageness by the late misfortunes 
and calamities he had suffered. The better and more dis- 
tinguished citizens, having timely retired thence to Hicetes, 
ruler of the Leontines, put themselves under his protection, 
and chose him for their general in the war , not that he 
was much preferable to any open and avowed tyrant, but 
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thej' had no other sanctuaij' at present, and it gave them 
some giound of confidence, that he vas of a Syracusan 
family, and had forces able to encounter those of Dionysius 
In the mean time the Carthaginians appeared before 
Sicily with a gieat navj', watching ivhen and where they 
might make a descent upon the island , and tenor at this 
fleet made the Sicilians incline to send an embassy into 
Greece to demand succors from the Corinthians, whom they 
confided in rather than others, not only upon the account 
of their iieai kindred, and the great benefits they had often 
leceived by trustmg them, but because Coimtli had ever 
shown herself attached to freedom and averse from tyranny 
and had engaged in many noble wars, not for empire or 
aggrandizement, but foi the sole liberty of the Greeks 
Bub nicetes, wdio made it the business of his command not 
so much to deliver the Syracusans from other tyrants, as 
to enslave them to himself, had ah eady entered into some 
secret conferences wnth those of Carthage, while in public 
he commended the design of his Syracusan clients, and 
despatched ambassadors from himself, together with theirs, 
mto Peloponnesus , not that he really desiied any relief to 
come from there, but, in case the Corinthians, as was likely 
enough, on account of the troubles of Greece and occupa- 
tion at home, should refuse their assistance, hoping then 
he should be able with less difficulty to dispose and incline 
thmgs for the Carthaginian inteiest, and so make use of 
these foreign pretenders, as instruments and auxiliaries 
for himself, eithei agamst the Syiacusans or Dionysius, as 
occasion served This was discovered a while after 
The ambassadors being arrived, and then request known, 
the Cormthians, who had always a great concern for all 
their colonies and plantations, but especially for Syracuse, 
since by good fortune theie was nothing to molest them m 
then own country, where they weie enjoymg peace and 
leisure at that time, readily and rvith one accoid passed a 
vote for then assistance And when they were deliberat- 
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ing about the choice of a captain for the expedition, and 
the magistrates were urgmg the claims of yarious aspirants 
for reputation, one of the crowd stood up and named Timo- 
leon, son of Tiraodemus, who had long absented himself 
from public business, and had neither any thoughts of, nor 
the least pretensions to, an employment of that nature. 
Some god or other, it might rather seem, had put it in the- 
man’s heart to mention him ; such favor and good-^vill on the 
part of Fortune seemed at once to be shown in his election, 
and to accompany aUhis following actions, as though it weie 
on purpose to commend his worth, and add grace and orna- 
ment, to his personal virtues. As regards his parentage, 
both Timoderaus his father, and his mother Demariste, 
were of high rank in the city; and as for himself," he was 
noted for his love of his country, and his gentleness of tem- 
per, except in his extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. 
His natural abilities for war were so hax3pily tempered, that 
while a rare prudence might be seen in all the enterprises 
of his younger yeai s, an equal courage showed itself in the 
last exploits of his dechnmg age He had an elder brother, 
whose name was Timophanes, who was every way unlike 
him, being indiscreet and rash, and infected by the sugges- 
tions of some friends and foreign soldiers, whom he kept 
always about him, with a passion for absolute power. He 
seemed to have a certain force and vehemence in all military 
service, and even to delight m dangers, and thus he took 
much with the people, and was advanced to the highest 
charges, as a vngorous and effective warrior ; in the obtain- 
ing of which officeis and promotions, Timoleon much as- 
sisted him, helping to conceal or at least to extenuate his 
errors, embellishing by his praise w'-hatevei was commend- 
able in him, and setting off his good qualities to the best 
advantage. 

It happened once m the battle fought by the Corinthians 
agamst the forces of Argos and Cleon®, that Timoleon 
served among the infantry, w hen Timophanes, commanding 
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their cavaliy, Mas brought into extreme dangei , as his 
hoi-^e being M'omided fell forward and threw him headlong 
amidst the enemies, -while part of his companions dispersed 
at once in a panic, and the small numbei that remained, 
hearing up against a great multitude, liad much ado to 
maintain any resistance As soon, therefore, as Timoleon 
was aivaie of the accident, he ran hastily in to his biother’s 
rescue, and coveiing^ the fallen Tiniophanes -u'lth his 
hucklei, after having leceived abundance of darts, and 
several strokes by the swoid upon his body and his aimoi, 
he at length m ith much difficulty obhged the enemies to 
retire, and brought off Ins bi other alive and safe But 
ivhen the Corinthians, for fear of losing their city a second 
tune, as tliej'' h<id once before, by admitting their allies, 
made a deciee to maintain foui hundred mercenaries for 
its secuiity, and gave Tiniophanes the command over them, 
he, abandoning all leg.ud to honor and equity, at once pro- 
ceeded to put into execution his plans for making himself 
absolute, and bringing the place under his omi pon^ei , and 
having cut off many prmcipal citizens, uncoiidemiied and 
without trial, who were most likely to hinder ins designs, 
he declared himself tyrant of Corinth , a procedure that m- 
fimtely afflicted Timoleon, to whom the nuckedness of such 
a brother appealed to be his onm lepioach and calamity 
He undertook to persuade him by reasoning, that desisting 
from that wild and unhajipy ambition, he would bethmk 
himself how he should make the Corinthians some amends, 
and find out an expedient to lemedy and correct the evils 
he had done them When his single admonition Avas re- 
]ected and contemned by him, he makes a second attempt, 
talung with him iEschylus his kinsman, brother to the wife 
of Timophanes, and a certain diviner, that was his friend, 
whom Theopompus in bis history calls Satyius, but 
Ephorus and Timseus mention in theirs by the name of 
Orthagoras After a few days, then, he i etui ns to his 
brother with this company, all three of them surrounding 
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and earnestly importuning him upon the same subject, that 
now at length he would listen to i eason, and be of another 
mind. But when Timophanes began first to laugli at the 
men’s simplicity, and piesently broke out into rage and in- 
dignation against them, Tiiiioleon stepped aside from him 
and stood weeping with his face covered, while the other 
two, drawing out their swords, despatched him in a moment. 

On the rumor of this act being soon scattered about, the 
better and more generous of the Corinthians highly ap- 
plauded Timoleon for the hatred of wiong and the greatness 
of soul that had made him, though of a gentle disposition 
and fulCof love and kindness for his family, think the 
obhgations to his country stronger than the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and prefer that which is good and just before 
gain and mterest and his own particular advantage For 
the same bi other, who with so much biavery had been 
saved by him when he fought valiantly in the cause of 
Corinth, he had now as nobly sacrificed for enslaving her 
afterwards by a base usurpation But then, on the other 
side, those that knew not how to live m a democracy, and 
had been used to make their humble court to the men of 
power, though they openly professed to rejoice at the death 
of the tyrant, nevertheless, secretly revilmg Timoleon, as 
one that had committed an impious and abominable act, 
drove him into melancholy and de]ection. And when he 
came to understand how heavily his mother took it, and 
that she likewise uttered the saddest complamts and most 
terrible imprecations against him, he went to satisfy 
and comfoit her as to what had happened; and finding 
that she would not enduie so much as to look upon him, 
but caused her doois to be shut, that he might have no 
admission into her piesence, with grief at this he grew so 
disordered in his mind and so disconsolate, that he detei- 
mined to put an end to his perplexity with his "life, by 
abstainmg from all manner of sustenance But through 
the care and diligence of his friends, who weie very instant 
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with Iiim, and added force lollieii entreaties, fie came to 
resolve and promise at last, that he nonld endure living, 
pio\ ided it might be in solitude, and remote from company , 
so that, quitting all cn il transactions and commerce with 
the world for a long nhile aftci his fust letiiement, he 
never came into Corinth, butvandeicd up and dovTi the 
fields, full of anvious and tormenting thoughts, and spent 
his time in desert places, at the farthest distance from 
society and human inteicouise So tiueit is that the minds 
of men are easily shaken and earned off fiom then own 
sentiments through the casual commend.itiou or reproof of 
others, unless the judgments that ve make, and the 
purposes ve conceive, be confirmed by reason and philoso- 
phy, and thus obtain strength and steadiness An action 
must not only be just and laudable in its own nature, but 
it must proceed likewise from solid motives and a lasting 
principle, that so wo may fully and constantly approve the 
thing, and be perfectly satisfied in what we do, for other- 
wise, after having put oui resolution into piactice, w^e shall 
out of pure weakness come to be troubled at the perform- 
ance, when the grace and godliness, which rendered it 
before so amiable and pleasing to us, begin to decay and 
wear out of our fancy , like greedy people, who, seizing on 
the more delicious moi sels of any dish with a keen appetite, 
are presently disgusted when they giow full, and find 
themselves oppressed and uneasy now by what they be- 
fore so greedily desired For a succeeding dislike spoils 
the best of actions, and repentance makes that which was 
never so well done, become base and faulty , whereas the 
choice that IS founded upon knowledge and wise leasonmg, 
does not change by disappointment, or suffer us to repent, 
though it happen perchance to be less piospeious in the 
issue And thus, Phocion, of Athens, having always vigor- 
ously opposed the measures of Leosthenes, when success 
appeared to attend them, and he saw his countrymen 
rejoicmg and offering sacrifice in 'honor of then victoiy, 
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“ I should have been as glad,” said he to them, “ that I 
myself had been the author of what Leosthenes has 
achieved for you, as I am that I gave you my own counsel 
against it.” A more vehement reply is recorded to have 
been made by Aristides the Locrian, one of Plato’s com- 
panions, to Dionysius the elder, who demanded one of his 
daughters in marriage “ I had lather,” said he to him, 
“ see the virgin in her grave, than in the palace of a tyrant ” 
And when Dionysius, enraged at the affront, made his 
sons be put to death a while after, and then again insult- 
ingly asked, whether he were still in the same mind as to, 
the disposal of his daughters, his answer was, “ I cannot 
hut grieve at the cruelty of your deeds, hut am not soiry 
for the freedom of my own words ” Such expressions 
as these may belong perhaps to a more sublime and ac- 
complished virtue 

The grief, however, of Timoleon at what had been done, 
whether it arose from commiseration of his brother’s fate, 
or the reverence he bore his mother, so shattered and 
broke his spirits, that for the space of almost twenty years 
he had not offered to concern himself in any honorable or 
public action. When, therefore, he was pitched upon for 
a general, and, joyfully accepted as such by the suffrages 
of the people, Teleclides, who was at that time the most 
powerful and distinguished man in Corinth, began to ex- 
hoit him that he would act now like a man of worth and 
gallantly “ Foi,” said he, “ it you do bravely in this service 
we shall beheve that you delivered us fioin a tyrant , but 
if otheiwise that you killed your brother ” ' While he was 
yet preparing to set sail, and enlisting soldiers to embark 
with him, there came letters to the Corinthians from 
Hicetes, plainly disclosing his revolt and treachery. For 
his ambassadors had no sooner gone for Corinth, but he 
openly joined the Carthaginians, negotiating that they 
might assist him to throw out. Dionysius, and become 
niastei of Syracuse in his room And feaiing he might be 
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disappointed of his aim if troops and a commandei should 
come from Cormth before this were effected, he sent a letter 
of advice tlnthei, m all haste, to prevent their setting out, 
telling them they need not be at any cost and trouble upon 
his account, or run the hazard of a Sicilian voyage, espe- 
cially since the Caithagmians, alliance with whom agamst 
Dionysius the slowness of their motions had compelled him 
to embiace, would dispute then iiassage, and lay in wait to 
attack them v itli a numerous fleet This letter being pub- 
licly read, if any had been cold and indifferent before as to 
the expedition in hand the indignation they now conceived 
against Hicetes so exasperated and inflamed them all that 
they willingly contributed to supply Timoleon, and endeav- 
ored with one accoid to hasten his depaiture 
When the vessels were equipped, and his soldiers every 
way iirovided for, the female priest of Proserpina had a 
dieam or vision wheiein she and her mothei Ceres appeared 
to them in a travelling garb, and were heard to say that 
they were going to sad with Timoleon mto Sicdy , where- 
upon the Coiinthians, having built a sacred galley, devoted 
it to them, and called it the galley of the goddesses Ti- 
moleon went m person to Delphi, where he sacrificed to 
Apollo, and, descending into the place of prophecy, was 
surpiised with the following maivellous occurrence A 
riband, with crowns and figures of victory embroidered 
upon it, slipped off from among the gifts that were there 
conseciated and hung up in the temple, and fell directly 
down upon his head, so that Apollo seemed already to 
crown him with success, and send him thence to conquer 
and triumph He put to sea only with seven ships of 
Corinth, two of Corcyia, and a tenth winch was furnished 
by the Leucadians , and when he was now entered into the 
deep by night, and carried with a piosperous gale, the 
heaven seemed all on a sudden to break open, and a bnght 
spreading flame to issue forth from it, and hover over the 
ship he was m , and, having formed itself into a torch, not 
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unlike those that are used iii the inysteiies, it began to 
steer the same course, and I'lin along m their company, 
guidmg them by its light to that quarter of Italy where 
they designed to go ashore The soothsayers affirmed, that 
this apparition agreed with the dream of the holy woman, 
smce the goddesses were now visibly joining in the expe- 
dition, and sending this light fiom heaven before them . 
Sicily being thought sacred to Pioserpma, as poets feign 
that the rape was committed theie, and that the island 
was given hei in dowiy when she married Pluto 

These eaily demonstiations of divine favor greatly en- 
couraged Ills whole army ; so that making all the speed 
they were able, by a voyage across the open sea, they were 
soon passing along the coast of Italy. But the tidings that 
came from Sicily much pei plexed Tnnoleon, and disheart- 
ened his soldiers For Ilicetes, having already beaten Dio- 
nysius out of the field, and reduced most of the quarters of 
Syracuse itself, now hemmed him in and besieged him in the 
citadel and what is called the Island, whithei he was fled for 
his last refuge , while the Carthaginians, by agreement, were 
to make it their business to hinder Tnnoleon from landing m 
any port of Sicily , so that he and his party being driven 
back, they might with ease and at their own leisure divide 
the island among themselves In pursuance of which design, 
the Carthaginians sent away twenty of their galleys to Rhe- 
gium, having aboard them certam ambassadors from Hi- 
cetes to Timoleon, who earned instructions suitable to 
these proceedings, specious amusements, and plausible 
stories, to color and conceal dishonest purposes They had 
order to propose and demand that Timoleon himself, if he 
liked the offer, should come and advise with Hicetes and 
partake of all his conquests, but that he might send 
back his ships and forces to Corinth, since the war was m 
a manner finished, and the Carthaginians had blocked up 
the passage, determined to oppose them if they should try 
to force their way towards the shore. When, therefore* 
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tlie Coiinlhiaiib jnel ^^llh these eino}s at Hhegium, and 
received tlieir mesbage, and saw the Phoenician %essels rid- 
ing at anclior in the hay, tliej' became keenly sensible of 
the abuse that w'as put upon them, and felt a general in- 
dignation against llicctes, and gieat appiehensions for the 
Siceliots, whom lhe5 now plainly peiceived to be as it were 
a prize and lecompense to Ilicetes on one side for Ins per- 
fidj , and to the Cai thagimans on the other foi the sover- 
eign powei thej'^ scciiicd to him Foi it seemed utterly 
impossible to force and oveibeai the Caithagunan ships 
that lay hefoie them and w'eie double then nnmbei, as also 
to vanquish the victoi ions ti oops w Inch Ilicetes had with 
him in Sjracuse, to t<ike the lead of wdiich veiy troops 
they liad undei taken then voyage 

The case being thus, Timoleon, aftei some conference 
with the envoys of Ilicetes and the Cai thagmian captains, 
told them ho should leadily submit to then pioposals (to 
what puipose would it ho to lefuse compliance’) he was 
desnous onlj, hefoie his letmn to Coiinth, that what had 
passed between them in piivate might be solemnly declared 
before the people of Rliegmm, a Greek city, .uid a common 
fiiend to the parties , this, he said, wmuki veiy much con- ^ 
duce to Ins own secuiity and dischaige, and they likewise 
w ould more sti ictly ohseive ai tides of agi eement, on behalf 
of the Syracusans, wdiicli they had obliged themselves to 
in the presence of so many witnesses The design of all 
which was only to divert then attention, while he got an 
opportunity of slipping away fioni their fleet, a contriv- 
ance that all the piincipal Rhegians weie privy and assist- 
ing to, who had a gieat dcbue that the affairs of Sicily 
should fall into Corinthian hands, and dieaded the conse- 
quences of having baibaiian neighbois An assembly was 
therefore called, and the gates shut, that the citizens might 
have no libeity to tuin to other business , and a succession 
of speakers came foi ward, addressing the people at great 
length, to the same effect, without bringing the subject to 
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any conclusion, making way each foi’ another and purposely 
spinnmg out the time, till the Corinthian galleys should 
get clear of the haven , the Cai thagmian commanders being 
detained there without any suspicion, as also Timoleon still 
remained present, and gave signs as if he were just pre- 
paring to make an oration But ujion secret notice that 
the rest of the galleys were alieady gone off, and that his 
alone remained waiting for him, by the help and conceal- 
ment of those Ehegians that were about the hustings and 
favored his departuie, he made shift to slip away through 
the crowd, and running down to the port, set sail with all 
speed ; and having reached his other vessels, they came all 
safe to Tauromenium in Sicil}^ whither the3’’ had been for- 
merly invited, and where they were now kindly received 
by Andromachus, then luler of the city This man was 
father of Timseus the histoiian, and incomparably the best 
of all those that bore sway m Sicily at that time, governing 
his citizens according to law and justice, and openly pro- 
fessing an aversion and enmity to all tyrants ; upon which 
account he gave Timoleon leave to muster up his troops 
there, and to make that city the seat of war, persuading the 
inhabitants to join their arms with the Coiinthian forces, 
and assist them in the design of delivering Sicily 
But the Carthaginians who were left in Rhegium per- 
ceivmg, when the assembly was dissolved, that Timoleon 
had given them the go-by, were not a little vexed to see 
themselves outwitted, much to the amusement of the Rhe- 
gians, who could not but smile to find Phoenicians complain 
of being cheated However, they despatched a messenger 
aboard one of their galleys to Tauromenium, who, after 
much blustering in the insolent barbaric way, and many 
menaces to Andromachus if he did not forthwith send the 
Corinthians off, stretched out his hand with the inside 
upward, and then turning it down agam, threatened he 
would handle their city even so, and turn it topsy-tur^T 
m as little time, and with as much ease. Andiomachus, 
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JaUgliing at the man’s confidence, made no othel ieply,but, 
imitating Ins gestuie, hid Imn hasten Ins on n departure, 
unless he had a mind to see that kind of dexterity practised 
fiist upon the gallej Avlnch hi ought him hithei 
Ilicetes, informed that Tnnoleon had made good his pas- 
sage, nas in great feai of nhat might follon, and sent to 
desno the Cai thagnuans that a laige number of galleys 
might be oideied to attend and seem e the coast And now 
it nas that the Sjracusans began wholly to despair of 
safety, seeing the Caithaginians possessed of their Iiaven, 
Ilicetes master of the tomi, and Dionysius supierae m the 
citadel , while Tnnoleon had as yet but a slendei hold of 
Sicilj% ns it nere hy the fimge oi boidei of it, in the small 
city of the Tauromenians, n ilh a feeble hope and a pool 
company , having but a thousand soldiei s at the most, and 
no moie piovisions, eithei of coin oi money, than weie just 
iiecessai y foi the maintenance and the pay of that incon- 
siderable numbei Koi did the otbei towns of Sicily con- 
fide in him, oveipoueied as they weie with violence and 
outiage, and embittered against all that should offer to 
lead aimies, by the treaclieious conduct chiefly of Callipus, 
an Athenian, and Pliaiax, a Lacedicnionian captain, both of 
whom, aftei giving out that the design of their corning n as 
to introduce libeityaudto depose tyiants, so tyrannized 
themselves, that the reign of foimer oppiessors seemed to 
be a golden age in comparison, and the Sicilians began to 
considei those moie happy who hadexpiied in servitude, 
than any that had lived to see sucli <i dismal fieedom 
Looking, therefore, for no bettei usage fiom the Coiin- 
thian general, but imagining that it was only the same old 
course of things once more, specious pretences and false 
professions to allure them by fair hopes and kind promises 
into the obedience of a new master, they all, with one ac- 
coid, unless it were the people of Adianum, suspected the 
exhoitations, and rejected the ovei tines that were made 
them m his name These Avere inhabitants of a small city, 
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consecrated to Adranus, a ceitain god that was in high 
•veneration throughout Sicilyi and, as it liappened, they 
were then at variance among themselves, insomuch that 
one party called m Ilicetes and tlie Carthaginians to assist 
them, while the other sent x>roposaIs to Timoleon. It so 
fell out that these auxiliaries, striving which should he 
soonest, both ariived at Adranum about the same time; 
Hicetes bringing with him at least live thousand men, 
while all the force Timoleon could make did not exceed 
twelve hundred. With these he marched out of Tauro- 
meniuni, which was about three hundred and forty fur- 
longs distant from that city. The first day he moved but 
slowly, and took up his quarters betimes after a shoit jour- 
ney; but the day following he quickened his pace, and, 
having passed through much difficult ground, towards 
evening received advice that Ilicetes was just appi caching 
Adranum, and pitching his camp before it ; upon which 
intelligence, his captains and other officers caused the vaii- 


guaid to halt, that the army being refreshed, and having 
reposed a while, might engage the enemy with better 
heart. But Timoleon, coming up in haste, desired them 
not to stop for that reason, but rather use all possible dili- 
gence to surprise the enemy, whom piobably they would 
now find m disorder, as having lately ended their march 
and being taken up at present m erecting tents and pre- 


paring supper , w Inch he had no sooner said, but laying 
hold of his buckler and putting himself in the front, he led 
them on as it were to certain victory The biaveness of 
such a leader made them all follow him with like courage 
and assurance They were now within less than thirty 
furlongs of Adranum, which they quickly traversed, and 
imtne lately fell ni upon the enemy, who were seized with 
confusion, and began to retire at their first approaches , one 
consequence of which was that, amidst so little opposition, 

general a flight, there were not many 
an ree hundred slam, and about twice the num- 
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bei made priboneis Their camp and baggage, howevei, 
was all taken The foiUine of this onset soon induced 
the Adranitans to unlock their gates, and to embiace 
the mteiest of Tiraoleon, to uhom they lecoimted, with a 
mixture of atfnghtand admnation, hou,atthe veiy minute 
of the encounter, the doois of then temple flew open of 
then o\Mi accoid, that the 3 avehn also, which their god 
hold in his h ind, uas obseived to tiembleat the point, and 
that diops of sweat had been seen iiiiinmg douii his face, 
prodigies that not only piesagedthe victoiy then obtained, 
but M Clean omen, it seems, of all his futuie exploits, to 
which this ill st Inippj’^ .iction gai e the occasion 

For nou tlie neighboiing cities and potentates sent depu- 
ties, one upon anothoi, to seek Ins fiiendship and make 
offer of then seivice Among the lest Mameicus, the 
tyrant of Catana, an cxpeiicnced waiiioi and a wealthy 
prince, made pioposals of alliance with him, and what was 
of greatei importance still, Dionysius himself being now 
giown despeiate, and well-mgh foiced tosuriendei, despis- 
ing llicetes who had been thus shamefully baffled, and ad- 
mu ing the valoi of Timoleon, found means to advertise 
him and his Coi inthians that he should be content to de- 
livei up himself and the citadel into then hands Timoleon, 
gladly embiacmg this unlooked-for advantage, sends away 
Euchdes and Telemachus, two Coiinthian captains, with 
foui hundred men, foi theseizuie and custody of the castle, 
with directions to enter not all at once, oi m open view, 
that being impracticable so long as the enemy kept guaid, 
but by stealth, and in small companies And so they took 
possession of the fortress and the palace of Dionysius, v ith 
all the stoies and ammunition he had prepared and laid up 
to mamtam the wai They found a good numbei of horses, 
every variety of engines, a multitude of dai ts, and weapons 
to aim seventy thousand men (a magazme that had been 
formed from ancient time), besides two thousand soldieis 
that were then with him, whom he gave up with the lest 
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for Timoleon’s service Dionysius himself, putting his 
treasure aboard, and taking a few friends, sailed away 
unobserved by Hicetes, and being brought to the camp of 
Timoleon, there first appeared in the humble dress of a 
private person, and was shortly after sent to Corinth with 
a single ship and a small sum of money. Born and educated 
in the most splendid court and the most absolute monarchy 
that ever was, which he held and kept up for the space of 
ten years succeeding his father’s death, he had, after Dion’s 
expedition, spent twelve other years in a continual agitation 
of wars and contests, and great variety of fortune, during 
which time all the mischiefs he had committed in his former 
reign were more than repaid by the ills he himself then 
suffered, smce he lived to see the deaths of his sons in the 
prime and vigor of their age, and the lape of his daughters 
in the flower of their viiginity, and the wicked abuse of 
his sister and his wife, who, after being first exposed to all 
the lawless insults of the soldiery, was then murdered with 
her children, and cast into the sea ; the particulars of which 
are more exactly given in the life of Dion 


Dpon the news of his landing at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Cieece w''ho had not the curiosity to come 
and view the late formidable tyrant, and say some words 
to him; pait, rejoicmg at his disasters, were led thither 
out of mere spite and hatred, that they might have the 
pleasure of trampling, as it w^eie, on the rums of his broken 
or ^ 0 , but others, lettmg their attention and then 
sympa y turn rather to the changes and revolutions of 
his life, could not but see in them a proof of the strength 

f unseen causes operate 

^’eakness of human and ^nsible things Foi 

eomrvirah} ^ produce anything 

showed the veiy same man, that was not long before sm 
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Wine of taverns, or squabbling m the street with common 
women, or pretending to instruct the singing women of 
the theatre, and seriously disputing with them about the 
measure and harmony of pieces of music that were per- 
formed there Such behavior on his part was variously 
criticised He was thought by many to act thus out of 
pure compliance with his own natural indolent and vicious 
inclmations , while finer judges were of the opinion, that 
in all this he was playing a pohtic part, with a design to 
be contemned among them, and that the Cormthians might 
not feel any apprehension or suspicion of his being uneasy 
under his reverse of fortune, oi solicitous to letneve it , 
to avoid which danger, he puiposely and agamst his true 
nature affected an appearance of folly and want of spiiit in 
his private life and amusements 
However it be, there are sayings and repartees of his left 
still upon record, which seem to show that he not ignobly 
accommodated himself to his present ciicurastances, as 
may appear in part fiom the ingenuousness of the avowal 
he made on coming to Leucadia, which, as well as Syiacuse, 
was a Corinthian colony, where he told the inhabitants, 
that he found himself not unlike boys who had been m 
fault, who can talk cheerfully with then brothers, but are 
ashamed to see their father , so likewise he, he said, could 
gladly reside with them in that island, whereas he felt a 
certain awe upon his mind, which made him averse to the 
sight of Corinth, that was a- common mother to them both 
The thing is further evident from the reply he once made 
to a stranger in Corinth, who deridmg him in a rude and 
scornful manner about the confeiences he used to have 
with philosophers, whose company had been one of his 
pleasures while yet a monarch, and demanding, m fine, 
what he was the better now foi all those m ise and learned 
diseourses of Plato, “ Do you think,” said he, “ I have 
made no profit of his philosophy, n hen you see me beai 
my change of fortune as I do’” And when Aristoxenus 
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the musician, and several others, desired to know how 
Plato offended him, and what had been the ground of his 
displeasure with him, he made answer, that of the many 
evils attachmg to the condition of soi^ereignty, the one 
greatest mfehcity was that none of those who were 
accounted friends would venture to speak freely, or 
tell the plain truth ; and that by means of such he had 
been deprived of Plato’s Idndness At another time, 
when one of those jileasant companions that are desnous 
to pass for wits, m mockery to Dionysius, as if he weie 
still the tyrant, shook out the folds of his cloak, as he was 
entering into a room where he was, to show there were 
no concealed weapons about him, Dionysius, by way of 
retort, obseived, that he would prefer he would do so 


on leavmg the room, as a security that he was carrying 
nothing off with him And when Philip of Macedon, at a 
drinking party, began to speak m banter about the verses 
and tragedies which his father, Dionysius the elder, had 
left behind him, and pretended to wonder how he could get 
any time fiom his other business to compose such elaborate 
and mgenious pieces, he replied, very much to the pur- 
pose, “ It was at those leisurabie hours, which such as you 
and I, and those we call happy men, bestow upon our cups ” 
Plato had not the opportunity to see Dionysius at Cormth, 
bemg all eady dead before became thither; but Diogenes 
of Smope, at their fiist ineetmg in the street there, saluted 
him with the ambiguous expression, “ O Dionysius, how 
little you deserve your present life t ’’ Upon which Diony- 
sius stopped and leplied, ‘U thank you, Diogenes, for your 
condolence” “Condole with you’” replied Diogenes; 
o you no suppose that, on the contra,ry, I am indignant 
la sue a s ave as you, who, if you had your due, should 
have been let alone to grow old, and die in the state of 
yranny, as your father did before you, should now enjoy 
in persons, and be here to sport and frolic 

y * So that when I compare those sad 
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btones of Phihstu^?, touching the daiigliters of Leptmes, 
Mhere he nidkes pitiful inoan on then behalf, as fallen from 
all the blessings and adiant.iges of poneiful greatness to 
the inihencs of an humble life, tliey seem to me like the 
l.iinentations of a uoinan who has lost hoi box of ointment, 
hei purple di esses, and hei golden tiinlvcts Such anec- 
dotes w ill not, I conceive, be thought eithei foi eign to my 
puipose of w iitiiig Lives, oi unpiofitable in themselves, by 
such leaders as aie not in too iiinch haste, oi busied and 
taken up vnth othei concerns 

But if the inisfortuiie of Dionysius appeals strange and 
extraoidinaij', we shall have no less leasonto vronder at 
the good foitunc of Timoleon, wdio, w'lthin fifty days after 
his landing in Sicily, both lecoveied the citadel of Syra- 
cuse, and sent Dionj sins an exile into Peloponnesus This 
lucky beginning so animated the Coi inthiaiis, that they 
01 del ed him a supply of tw'o thousand foot and two hun- 
dred hoise, w'ho, leaching Thuiii, intended to cross over 
thence into Sicily , but finding the whole sea beset with 
Caithagiman ships, wdncli made tiieii passage iinpiactica- 
ble, they weie constiained to stop theie, and watch their 
oppoitumty winch time, howevei, was employed m a 
noble action Foi the Thin lans, gomg out to -war against 
then Biuttian enemies, left then city in charge with these 
Coimthian stiangeis, who defended it as caiefully as if it 
had been tbeir own country, and faithfully resigned it up 
again 

Ilicetes, in the interim, continued still to besiege the 
castle of Syiacuse, and hindered all piovisions from 
coming m by sea to relieve the Coimthians that were in it 
He had engaged also, and despatched towards Adranum, 
two unknown foreigners to assassinate Timoleon, who 
at no time kept any standing guard about his person, 
and was then altogethei secure, chverting himself. 
Without any apprehension, among the citizens of the 
place, it being a festival in honor of. then goc^ The 
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two men that were sent, having casually heard that 
Timoleon w-as about to sacrifice, came directly into the 
temple with poniards under their cloaks, and pie'^singin 
among the crowd, by little and little got up close to the altar ; 
but, as they were just looking for a sign from each other 
to begin the attempt, a third iierson struck one of them over 
the head with a sword, upon whose sudden fall, neither 
he that gave the blow, noi the partisan of him that re- 
ceived it, kept their stations any longer; but the one, 
making way with his bloody swoid, put no stop to his 
flight, till he gained the toj) of a certain lofty precipice, 
while the othei, laying hold of the altar, besought Timoleon 
to spare his life, and he would reveal to him the whole con- 
spiracy His pardon being granted, he confessed that both 
himself and his dead companion were sent thither purposely 
to slay him While this discoveiy was made, he that killed - 
the other conspirator had been fetched down from his sanct- 
uary of the rock, loudly and often protesting, as he came 
along, that there was no injustice m the fact, as he had only 
taken righteous vengeance for his father’s blood, whom this 
■"man had murdered before in the city of Leontini ; the truth 
of which was attested by several thei e present, who could not 
choose but wonder too at the strange dexterity of fortune’s 
operations, the facility with which she makes one event the 
spring and motion to something wholly different, umting 
-every scattered accident and loose particular and remote 
action, and interweaving them together to serve her pur- 
pose ; so that things that in themselves seem to have no 
connection or interdependence whatsoever, become in her 
hands; so to say, the end and the beginning of each other. 
The Cormthians, satisfled as to the innocence of this season- 
able feat, honored and rewarded the author with a present 
of ten pounds in their money, since he had, as it were, lent 
the use of his just resentment to the tutelar genius that 
seemed to be protecting Timoleon, and had not pre-expended 
this anger, so long ago conceived, but had reserved and 
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deferred, under foi tune’s guidance, foi Ins preservation, the 
levenge of a piivate quarrel 

But this fortunate escape had effects and consequences 
beyond the piesent, as it inspired the highest hopes and 
future expectations of Timoleon, making people reverence 
and protect him as a saci ed person sent by heaven to revenge 
and redeem Sicily Hicetes, having missed Ins aim m this 
enteipiise, and peiceiving, also, that many went off and sided 
with Timoleon, began to chide himself foi his foolish modesty, 
that, when so considerable a force of the Caithaginians lay 
leady to be commanded by him, he had employed them 
hitherto by degiees and in small numbers, intioducing their 
remfoi cements by stealth and clandestinely, as if he had been 
ashamed of the action Therefore, now laying aside his 
former nicety, he calls m JIago, then admiral, with his whole 
navy, who presently set sail, and seized upon theiiort with a 
formidable fleet of at least a hundred and fifty vessels, land- 
ing there sixty thousand foot, which were all lodged within 
the city of Syracuse, so that, in all men’s opinion, the time 
anciently talked of and long expected, wbeiein Sieilv should 
be sub] ugated by barbarians, was now come to its fatal period 
For in all their preceding wais and many despeiate conflicts 
with Sicily, the Caithaginians had iievei been able, before 
this, to take Syracuse , whei eas Hicetes now receiving them 
and putting them into then hands, you might see it become 
now as it were a camp of barbarians By this means, the 
Connthian soldiers that kept the castle found themselves 
brought into great danger and hardship, as, besides that 
their provision grew scarce, and they began to be in want, 
because the havens were stiictly guarded and blocked up, 
the enemy exeicised them still withskiimishes and combats 
about then walls, and they were not only obliged to be con- 
tinually m aims, but to divide and prepare themselves for 
assaults and encounters of eveiy kind, and to repel ever]’- 
vai letj of the means of offence employed by a besiegmgai nij^ 

Timoleon made shift to relieve them in these straits, send- 
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ingcorn. from Ctitanfiby snifill fisliiDg'T^oats atidlittlG slviffbj 
which commonly gained a passage through the Carthaginian 
galleys in times of storm, stealing up when the blockading 
ships were diiven apart and dispersed by the stress of 
weather; which Mago and Hicetes obsei ving, they agreed 
to fall upon Catana, from whence these supplies w ere brought 
in to the besieged, and accordingly put off fiom vSyracuse, 
takmg with them the best soldiers in their whole a^m3^ 
Upon this Ueon the Corinthian, who was captain of those 
that kept the citadel, takmg notice that the enemies wdio 
stayed there behind were very negligent and careless in 
keeping guard, made a sudden sally upon them as they lay 
scattered, and, kilhng some and putting others to flight, 
he took and possessed himself of that quarter which they 
call Acradina, and was thought to be the strongest and 
most impregnable part of Syracuse, a city made up and 
compacted, as it were, of several tomis put together. 
Having thus stored himself with corn and money, he did 
not abandon the place, nor retire again into the castle, but 
fortifying the precincts of Acradma, and joining it by works 
to the citadel, he undertook the defence of both Mago 
and Hicetes were now come near to Catana, when a horse- 
man, despatched from Syracuse, brought them tidings that 
Acradina was taken, upon which they returned, in all 
haste, with great disorder and confusion, having neither 
been able to reduce the city they went against, nor to pre- 
serve that they were masters of. 

These successes, indeed, were such as might leave fore- 
sight and courage a pretence still of disputmg it with fort- 
une, which contributed most to the result But the next 
followmg event can scarcely he ascribed to anything hut 
pure felicity The Corinthian soldiers who stayed at 
Thurn partly for fear of the Caithaginian galley‘s which 
lay in wait for them under the command of Hanno, and 
partly because of tempestuous weather which had lasted 
for many days, and rendered the sea dangerous, took a res- 
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olution to naatcb. by land over the Bruttian territories, and 
•what 'With persuasion and force together, made good their 
passage through those barbaiians to the city of Rhegmm, 
the sea being still rough and i aging as before ButHanno, 
not expecting the Corinthians would venture out, and sup- 
posing it would he useless to wait there any longer, be- 
thought himself, as he imagined, of a most ingenious and 
clever stratagem apt to delude and ensnaie the enemy, in 
pursuance of which he commanded the seamen to crown 
themselves with garlands, and adorning his galleys with 
bucklers both of the Greek and Carthaginian make, he 
sailed away for Syracuse in this triumphant equipage, and 
using all his oais as he passed under the castle with much 
shouting and laughter, cried out, on purpose to dishearten 
the besieged, that he was come from vanquishing and tak- 
mg the Cormthian succors, which he fell upon at sea as 
they were passing over mto Sicily While he was thus 
trifling and playing his tricks before Syracuse, the Cor- 
inthians, uow come as far as Rhegium, obser-ving the coast 
clear, and that the wind was laid as it were by miracle, to 
afford them m all appearance a quiet and smooth passage, 
went immediately aboard on such little haiks and fishing- 
boats as were then at hand, and got ovei to Sicily with 
such complete safety and in such an extraordinary calm, 
that they drew their horses hy the reins, swimmmg along 
by them as the vessels went across 
Wlien they were all landed, Timoleon came to receive 
them, and by their means at once obtained possession of 
Messena, from whence he marched in good older to Syra- 
cuse, trusting more to his late prosperous achievements 
than his present strength, as the u hole army he had then 
with him did not exceed the numhei of foui thousand 
Mago, however, was tioubled and fearful at the flist notice 
of his coming, and greiv more apprehensive and jealous 
still upon the folloving occasion The marshes about 
Syracuse, that receive a great deal of fresh vater, as well 
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from springs as frojn lakes and rivers discharging them’ 
selves into the sea, breed abundance of eels, which may be 
always taken there in great quantities by any that mil fish 
for them The mercenary soldiers that served on both sides 
weie wont to tollow the sport together at their vacant 
' hours, and upon any cessation of arms , who being all 
Greeks, and having no cause of pxivate enmity to each 
other, as they would venture bravely in fight, so in times 
of truce used to meet and converse amicably together. 
And at this present time, while engaged about this com- 
mon business of fishing, they fell into talk together ; and 
some expressing their admiration of the neighboring sea, 
and others telling how much they were taken with the 
convemencG and commodiousness of the buildings and 
imblic works, one of the Cormthian party took occasion to 
demand of the others “And is it possible that you who 
are Grecians born should be so forward to reduce a city 6 f 
this greatness, and enpying so many rare advantages, into 
the state of barbarism , and lend your assistance to plant 
Carthaginians, that are the worst and bloodiest of men, so 
much the nearer to us ^ whereas you should rather wish 
there were many more Sicilies to lie between them and 
Greece Have you so little sense as to believe, that they 
come hither with an aimy, from the Pillars of Hercules 
and the Atlantic Sea, to hazard themselves for the estab- 
lishment of Hicetes ^ who, if he had had the consideration 
winch becomes a general, would never have thrown out his 
ancestors and founders to bring in the enemies of his country 
111 the loom of them, when he might have eii3oyed all 
suitable honor and command, with consent of Timoleon 
and the lest of Corinth” The Greeks that were in pay 
V ith Hicetes, noising these discourses about their camp, 
gave Mago some ground to suspect, as indeed he had long 
sought foi a pretence to be gone, that there was treachery 
contiived against him ; so that, although Hicetes entieated 
him to tari'y , and made it appear how much stronger they 
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V ei-e than the enemy, yet, conceiving they came far more 
slioitof Timoleon in respect of coinage and fortune, than 
they sni passed him in nunihei, ho piesently uent aboard 
and set sail foi Afiica, letting Sicilj escape out of his hands 
w itli dishonoi to himself, and for such uncextain causes, 
that no human leasoii could give an account of Ins de- 
jiai till e 

The day after he uent aivaj*, Timoleon came up before 
the citj , in ai ra}' for a battle But u hen he and his corn- 
pan lieaid of this sudden flight, and saw the docks all 
emjitjjlhe} could not foibear laughing at the cowaidice of 
Mago, and in mockeiy caused pioclamation to be made 
through the city that a rewaid would be given to anj' one 
who could bung them tidings whitliei the Caithaginian 
fleet had conveyed itself fiom them ITowevei, Ilicetes 
resolving to fight it out alone, and not quitting Ins bold of 
the city, but sticking close to the quaiters he was in pos- 
session of, places that were well foitified and not easy to 
be attacked, Timoleon divided his forces into three paits, 
and fell himself upon the side Avliere the iiver Anapus ran, 
which was most strong and difficult of access , and he com- 
manded those that were led by Isias, a Coiinthian captain, 
to make then assault fioiii the post of Aciadina, while 
Dinarchus and Demaretus, that biought him the last supply 
from Coimth, were, with a third division, to attempt the 
quaiter called Epipolse A considerable impiession being 
made from every side at once, the soldiers of Ilicetes weie 
beaten off and put to flight , and tins, — that the city came 
to be taken by storm, and fall suddenly into then hands, 
upon the defeat and lout of the enemy, — ^we must m aU 
justice ascribe to the valoi of the assailants, and the wise 
conduct of their general , but that not so much as a man of 
the Corinthians was either slam or wounded in the action, 
this the good fortune of Timoleon seems to challenge for 
her own woik, as though, m a soit of rivalry witli his own 
personal exertions, she made it her aim to exceed and ob 
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scure his actions by her favors, that those who heard him 
commended for his noble deeds might rather admire the 
happiness than the merit of them. For the fame of what 
was done not only passed through all Sicily, and filled Italy 
with wonder, but even Greece itself, aftef'a few days, came 
to ring with the greatness of his exploit ; insomuch that 
those of Corinth, who had as yet no certainty that their 
auxiharies were landed on the island, had tidings brought 
them at the same time that they were safe and were con- 
querors In so prosperous a course did affaiis run, and 
such was the speed and celerity of execution with which 
fortune, as with a new ornament, set off the native lustres 
of the performance 

Timoleon, hemg master of the citadel, avoided the error 
which Dion had been guilty of He spared not the place 
for the beauty and sumptuousness of its fabric, and, keeping 
clear of those suspicions which occasioned first the unpopu- 
larity and afterwards the fall of Dion, made a public crier 
give notice, that all the Syracusans who were willing to 
have a hand m the work, should hnng inck-axes and mat- 
tocks, and other instruments, and help him to demolish the 
fortifications of the tyrants When they all came up with 
one accord, looking upon that order and that day as the 
surest foundation of their liberty, they not only pulled 
down the castle, but overturned the palaces and monuments 
adjoining, and whatever else might preserve any memory 
of former tyrants. Havmg soon levelled and cleared the 
place, he there presently erected courts foi administration 
of justice, ratifying the citizens by this means, and build- 
ing popular government on the fall and ruin of tyranny. 
But since he had recovered a city destitute of inhabitants, 
some of them dead in civil wars and msurrections, and 
others being fied to escape tyrants, so that through solitude 
and want of people the great market-place of Syracuse was 
oieigiovn with such quantity of rank herbage that it be- 
came a pasture for their horses, the grooms lying along in 
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tlie glass as they fed by them, while also othei towns, 
Yery few excepted, weie become full of stags and wild 
hoais, so that those Y ho had nothing else to do went fre- 
quently a-hunting, and found game in the subuibs and about 
the Mails , .ind not one of those rvho possessed themselves 
of castles, oi made gaiiisons in the countiy, could he per- 
suaded to quit then piesent abode, oi ■would accept an 
invitation to letuin hade into the city, so much did they all 
diead and abhoi the veiy name of assemblies and foiins of 
goveinment and public speaking, that had pioduced the 
gieatei pait of those usiiipeis who had successively assumed 
a dominion over them, — ^I’linoleon, theiefoie. Moth the 
Syiacusans that remained, coiisideiing this vast desolation, 
and how little hope theie mms to Inave it otherMose supplied, 
thought good to wiito to the Coiinthians, lequesting 
that they M ould send a colony out of Gieece torepeoplo 
Syracuse For else the land about it M’ould lie unim- 
proved, and besides this, they expected to be involved 
m a greater war fiom Afiica, having news bi ought 
them that JIago had killed himself, and that the Car- 
thaginians, out of lage foi his ill-conduct in the late 
expedition, had caused his body to be nailed upon a 
cioss and that they M'eie laising a mighty foice, Mith 
design to make then descent upon Sicily the next 
summer 

These letters fiom Timoleon being deliveied at Corinth, 
and the ambassadois of Syracuse beseeching them at the 
same time that they would take upon them the care of 
then pool city, and once again become the foundeis of it, 
the Corinthians were not tempted by any feeling of cupidity 
to lay hold ot the advantage ^Noi did they seize and ap- 
piopriate the city to themselves, but going about first to 
the games that are kept as sacred in Greece, and to the 
most numerously attended i eligious assemblages, they made 
publication by htialds, that the Coimtlnans, having de- 
stroyed the usuipation at lacusc ind di i\ en out the tyi ant, 
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did thereby invite the Syracusan exiles, and any other Sice- 
hots, to return and inhabit the city, with full enjoyment of 
freedom under their own laws, the land being divided 
among them in just and equal iiroportions. And after this, 
sending messengeis into Asia and the several islands where 
they understood that most of the scattered fugitives were 
then residing, they bade them all lepair to Corinth, engag- 
ing that the Corinthians would afford them vessels and 
commandeis, and a safe convoy, at their own chaiges, to 
Syracuse Such generous pioposals, being thus spread 
about, gained them the ^ust and honorable lecompense of 
general xiraise and benediction, foi delivering the country 
from oppressors, and saving it from barbarians, and restor- 
ing it at length to the iightful owners of the place These, 
when they were assembled at Corinth, and found how in- 
sufficient their company was, besought the Coimthians 
that they might have a supplement of other xiersons, as 
well out of their city as the rest of Gieece, to go with them 
as joint colonists , and so raising themselves to the number 
of ten thousand, they sailed together to Syracuse By this 
time great multitudes, also, from Italy and Sicily had 
flocked in to Timoleon, so that, as Athanis reports, their 
entire body amounted now to sixty thousand men Among 
these he divided the whole territory, and sold the houses 
for a thousand talents , by which method he both left it 
in the jpower of the old Syracusans to ledeem their own, 
and made it a means also for laising a stock for the com- 
munity, which had been so much impoverished of late and 
was so unable to defray other expenses, and especially those 
of a war, that they exposed their very statues to sale, a 
regular process being observed, and sentence of auction 
passed upon each of them by majority of votes, as if they 
had been so many criminals taking their trial; in the 
com se of which it is said that while condemnation was pro- 
nounced upon all othei statues, that of the ancient usurper 
Gelo was exempted, out of admiration and honor and for 
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the sake of the victoiy lie gained ovei the Cai thagiiiian 
forces at the ii^ei Hinieia 

Syracuse being thus happily revived, and replenished 
again by the genei al concoui se of inhabitants f i om all pai ts, 
Timoleon was desiious now to lescue othei cities from the 
like bondage, and w'holly and once for all to extirpate aibi- 
tiary goveinnient out of Sicil}'' And for this puipose, 
niarcliing into the teiritoiies of those that used it, he com- 
pelled Ilicetes fii st to i enounce the Carthaginian inteiest, 
and, demolishing the foiti esses which weie held by him, to 
live hencefoith among the Leontinians as a piivate peisoii 
Leptmes, also, the tyrant of Apollonia and divers othei 
little towns, after some lesistance made, seeing the danger 
he was in of being taken by foice, surrendered himself, 
upon which Timoleon spared his life, and sent him aw^ay to 
Corinth, counting it a gloiious thing that the niothei city 
should expose to the view of othei Gieeks these Sicilian 
tyiants, living now in an exiled and a low condition After 
tins he returned to Syiacuse, that he might have leisuie 
to attend to the establishment of the new constitution, and 
assist Cephaliis and Dionysius, who weiesent from Corinth 
to make laws, in detei mining the most impoitant points of 
it In the meanwhile, desirous that his lined soldiers 
should not want action, but might rathei enrich themselves 
by some plunder from tlie enemy, he despatched Dinaichus 
and Demaretus with a portion of tJiem into the pait of the 
island belonging to the Caithagimans, where they obliged 
several cities to revolt from the barbarians, and not Only 
lived in great abundance themselves, but raised monej 
from then spoil to cairy on the w'ar 

Meantime, the Carthaginians landed at the promontorj^ 
of Lilybscum, bringing with them an aimy of seventy 
thousand men on board two hundred galleys, besides a 
thousand other vessels laden with engines of battery, 
chariots, corn, and othei mihtarj stoies, as if they did not 
mtend to manage the wai by piecemeal and in parts as 
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heretofore, but to drive the Greeks altogether and at once 
out of all Sicily. And indeed it was a force sufficient to 
overpower the Siceliots, even though they had heen at per- 
fect union among themselves, and had never been enfeebled 
by intestine quarrels Hearing that part of their subject 
territory was suffering devastation, they forthwith made 
toward the Cornithians with great fury, having Asdrubal 
and Hamilcar for their generals , the leport of whose num- 
bers and strength coming suddenly to Syracuse, the citi- 
zens were so teriifled, that hardly three thousand, among 
so many myriads of them, had the com age to take up arms 
and 30in Timoleon The foreigners, serving foi pay, weie 
not above four thousand m all, and about a thousand of 
these grew faint-hearted by the way, and forsook Timoleon 
in his march towards the enemy, looking on him as fiantic 
and distracted, destitute of the sense which might have 
been expected from his time of life, thus to venture out 
against an army of seventy thousand men, with no moie 
than five thousand foot and a thousand horse , and, when 
he should have kept those forces to defend the city, choos- 
ing rather to remove them eight days’ 30urney from Syra- 
cuse, so that if they were beaten fiom the field, they would 
have no retreat, nor any burial if they fell upon it Timo- 
leon, however, reckoned it some kind of advantage, that 
these had thus discoveied themselves before the battle, and 
encouraging the lest, led them with all speed to the river 
Crimesus, wffiere it was told him the Carthaginians were 
diawn together 

As he was maiching up an ascent, from the top of which 
they expected to have a view of the army and of the 
strength of the enemy, there met him by chance a tram of 
mules loaded vnth parsley, which his soldiers conceived 
to be an ominous occur lence or ill-boding token, because 
this IS the herb mth which we not unfrequently adorn the 
sepulchres of the dead , and there is a proverb derived 
fi ora the custom, used of one who is dangerously sick, that 
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he hdS need of nothing hut parsley So to ease their 
minds, and fiee them from any superstitious thoughts oi 
forebodmgs of evil, Timoleon halted, and concluded an 
address suitable to the occasion, by saying, that a garland 
of triumph was here luckily brought them, and had fallen 
into their hands of its own accord, as an anticipation of vic- 
tory the same with which the Corinthians crown the victors 
m the Isthmian games, accounting chaplets of parsley the 
sacred wreath piopei to their countiy , parsley being at 
that time still the emblem of victoiy at the Isthmian, as it 
IS now at the Nemean spoits, and it is not so very long 
ago that the pme first began to be used in its place 
Timoleon, theiefoie, having thus bespoke his soldiers, 
took part of the parsley, and with it made himself a chap- 
let first, his captains and their companies all following the 
example of their leadei The soothsayei s then, observing 
also two eagles on the wing towards them, one of which 
bore a snake struck tin ough with her talons, and the other, 
as she flew, uttered a loud ciy indicating boldness and 
assurance, at once showed them to the soldieis, who with 
one consent fell to supplicate the gods, and call them in to 
their assistance It was now about the begmning of sum- 
mer, and conclusion of the month called Thaigelion, not far 
fiomthe solstice , and the i iver sending up a thick mist, all 
the ad3acent plain was at fiist darkened with the fog, so that 
foi a while they could discern nothing fiomthe enemy’s 
camp , only a confused buzz and undistinguished mixture of 
voices^came up to the hill fiom the distant motions and 
clamois of so vast a multitude When the Corinthians 
had mounted, and stood on the top, and had laid down 
then buckleis to take bieath and lepose themselves, the 
sun coming round and drawing up the vapois fiom below, 
the gross foggy an that was nou gathered and condensed 
above formed m a cloud upon the mountains , and, all the 
undei places being cleai and open, the iivei Ciimesus ap- 
pealed to them agam, and they could desciy the enemies 
0 
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passing ovei it, fiist with their formidable four-hoise 
chariots of wai, and then ten thousand footmen bear- 
ing white shields, whom they guessed to be all Carthagin- 
ians, from the splendor of their arms, and the slowness and 
order of their march And when now the troops of vari- 
ous other nations, flowing in behind them, began to throng 
for ]3assage in a tumultuous and unruly manner, Timoleon, 
perceiving that the river gave them opportunity to single 
off whatever number of their enemies they had a mind to 
engage at once, and bidding his soldiers observe how their 
forces were divided into two separate bodies by the inter- 
vention of the stream, some being already over, and others 
still to ford it, gave Demaretus command to fall m upon 
the Carthaginians with his hoise, and disturb their ranks 
before they should be drawn up into form of battle , and 
coming down into the plain himself forming his light and 
left wing of othei\ Sicilians, intermingling only a few 
strangers in each, he placed the natives of Syracuse in the 
middle, with the stoutest mercenai les he had about his own 
person, and waiting a Jittle to observe the action of his 
hoise, when they saw they were not only hindered fiom 
grapplmg with the Caithagimans by the armed chaiiOts 
that ran to and fro befoie the army, but forced continually 
to wheel about to escape having their ranks bioken, and so 
to repeat their charges anew, he took his buckler in his hand, 
and crying out to the foot that they should follow him 
with courage and confldence, he seemed to speak with a 
more than human accent, and a voice stronger than ordi- 
nal y , whether it were that he naturally laised it so high in 
the vehemence and ardor with his mind to assault the 
enemy, oi else, as many then thought, some god oi other 
spoke with him When his soldiers quickly gave an echo 
to it, and besought him to lead them on without any 
further delay, he made a sign to the horse, that they should 
draw off from the fiont where the chariots were, and pass 
sidewards to attack theii enemies in the flank , then, mak- 
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ing his vanguard firm by joining man to man and buckler 
to buckler, he caused the trumpet to sound, and so bore m 
upon the Carthaginians 

They, for then pait, stoutly leceived and sustained his 
first onset, and having then bodies armed with breast- 
plates of iron, and helmets of hi ass on then heads, besides 
great bucklei s to covei and seeui e them, they could easily 
lepel the chaige of the Gieekspeais But when the busi- 
ness came to a decision by the swoid, where mastery 
depends no less upon ait than stiength, all on a sudden 
fi om the mountain-tops violent peals of thunder and vivid 
flashes of lightning broke out , following upon which the 
darkness, that had been hovering about the higher grounds 
and the crests of the hills, descending to the place of battle 
and bringing a tempest of ram and of wind and hail along 
with it, was diiven upon the Greeks behind, and fell only at 
their backs, but dischaiged itself in the veiy.faces of the bar- 
barians, the ram beating on them, and the lightning dazzling 
them without cessation , annoyances that in many ways dis- 
tressed at any rate the mexpeiienced, who had not been 
used to such hardships, and, m particular, the claps of thun- 
der, and the noise of the ram and hail beating on then 
arms, kept them flora hearing the commands of then 
officers Besides which, the veiy mud also was a great hin- 
drance to the-Carthagimans, who weie not hghtly equipped, 
but, as I said before, loaded with heavy aimoi , and then 
their shuts underneath getting drenched, the foldings 
about the bosom filled with watei, grew umneldly and 
cumbersome to them as they fought, and made it easy for 
the Greeks to throw them down, and, when they were once 
down, impossible for them, under that weight, to disengage 
themselves and use again uTitli weapons m their hands 
The river Ciimesus, too, swollen partly by the ram, and 
partly by the stoppage of its course with the numbers 
that were passing through, overflow'ed its banks , and the 
level ground by the side of it, being so situated as to have a 
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number of small lavines and hollows of the hillside de- 
scending upon it, was now filled ^^^th rivulets and currents 
that had no certain channel, in which the Caithaginians 
stumbled and rolled about, and found themselves in gi eat 
difficulty. So that, in fine, the stoi m bearing still upon 
them, and the Greeks having cut in xiieces four hundi ed men 
of their first ranks, the whole body of their army began to fly. 
Great numbeis weie overtaken in the jilain, and put to the 
sword there , and many of them, as they were making their 
way back through the river, falling foul upon others that 
were yet commg over, were borne awaj^ and ovei whelmed 
by the waters , but the majoi pai t, attempting to get uj) 
the hill so as to make their escape, were inteicepted and 
destroyed by the light-armed troops It is said, that of 
ten thousand who lay dead after the fight, three thousand, 
at least, were Carthaginian citizens , a heavy loss and great 
grief to their countrymen ; those that fell being men in- 
ferior to none among them as to birth, wealth, oi reputa- 
tion Nor do then records mention that so many native 
Carthaginians were ever cut off before in any one battle ; 
as they usually employed Afiicans, Spaniards, and iSTumid- 
lans ill their wais, so that if they chanced to be defeated, 
it was still at the cost and damage of other nations 

The Greeks easily discovered of what condition and ac- 
count the slam weie, by the iichness of their spoils ; for 
when they came to collect the booty, there was little reck- 
oning made either of brass or iron, so abundant were better 
metals, and so common were silver and gold Passing over 
the river they became masters of their camp and carnages. 
As for captives, a great many of them weie stolen away, 
and sold privately by the soldieis, but about five thousand 
were brought m and delivered up foi the benefit of the }iub- 
lic ; two hundred of their chariots of war were also taken 
The tent of Timoleoii then presented a most glorious and 
magnificent appearance, being heaped up and hung round 
vnth every variety of spoils and military oinaments, among 
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\\luch there ere u thousand breastplates of rare "woik- 
inanship and beautj’, andbuckleis to the numbei of ten 
thousand Tlie Mctois being but few to strip so many 
thatMeie ^anqulshed, and liaMiig sucli i aluable booty to 
occupj them, it was the thud diy aftei the fight befoie 
thc} could cioct and finish the tiophy of then conquest 
Timoleon sent tidings of his Mctorj' to Coiinth, \Mth the 
best and goodliest arms he had taken as a pi oof of it , that 
he thus might lender liis country an object of emulation 
to the u hole v orld, when, of all the cities of Greece, men 
should there alone behold the chief temples adorned, not 
with Grecian spoils, iioi ofTei mgs obtained by the blood- 
shed and plundei of thou own countiymeu and kindied, 
and attended, therefoie, with sad and unhappy remem- 
brances, but w'lth such as had been stiipped from bai- 
barians and enemies to then nation, with the noblest titles 
inscribed upon them, titles telling of the justice as well 
as fortitude of the conqueiors , namely, that the people of 
Coimth, and Timoleon then general, having ledeemed the 
Greeks of feicily from Carthaginian bondage, made oblation 
of these to the gods, in gi ateful acknowledgment of their 
favoi 

Having done this, he left his lined soldieis m the enemy’s 
countiy, to diive and oaiiy aw'ay all they could throughout 
the subject-teiritoiy of Caithage, and so maiched with the 
rest of Ills aimy to Syiacuse, wheie he issued an edict for 
banishing the thousand mercenaries who had basely de 
seited him befoie the battle, and obliged them to quit the 
city before sunset They, sailing into Italy, lost then lives 
theie by the hands of the Biuttians, m spite of a public 
assurance of safety previously given them , thus receiving, 
from the divine powei, a just reward of their own treach- 
ery Mamercus, however, the tyrant of Cataiia, and IIi- 
cetes, after all, either envying Timoleon the glory of his 
exploits, or fearmg him as one that wmiild keep no agree- 
ment, or having any peace with tyiants, made n, league 
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with the Carthaginians, and pressed them much to send a 
new army and commander into Sicily, unless they would 
he content to hazard all, and to he wholly e3ected out of that 
island And m consequence of this, Cisco was despatched 
with a navy of seventy sail He took numerous Greek 
mercenaries also into pay, that being the first time they had 
ever been enlisted for the Carthaginian sei vice , hut then 
it seems the Carthaginians began to admire them, as the most 
irresistible soldieis of all mankind Uniting their forces 
m the teintory of Messena, they cut off four hundred of 
Timoleon’s paid soldiers, and within the dependencies of 
Caithage, at a place called Hierse, destroyed, by an ambus- 
cade, the whole body of mercenaries that served under 
Euthymus the Leucadian , which accidents, however, made 
the good fortune of Timoleon accounted all the more 
lemaikable, as these weie the men that, with Philomelus 
of Phoois and Onomarchus, had forcibly broken into the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, and were partalters with them 
in the sacrilege , so that being hated and shunned by all, 
as persons under a curse, they weie constrained to wander 
about in Peloponnesus , when, for want of others, Timoleon 
was glad to take them into service in his expedition for 
Sicily, where they were successful in whatever enterprise 
they attempted under his conduct But now, when all the 
impoi tant dangers were past, on his sending them out for 
the relief and defence of his party in several places, they 
peiished and were destioyed at a distance from him, not 
all together, but in small parties , and the vengeance which 
was destined for them, so accommodating itself to the good 
fortune which guarded Timoleon as not to allow any harm 
or prejudice foi good men to aiise from the punishment of 
the V icked, the benevolence and kindness which the gods 
had foi Timoleon was thus as distinctly recognized in his 
disasters as in his successes 

What most annoyed the Syracusans was their being 
insulted and mocked by the tyrants , as, for example, by 
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Mamercus, "who valued himself much upon his gift for 
■writing poems and tiagedies, and took occasion, iihen 
coming to present the gods with the buckleis of the hired 
soldiers whom he had killed, to make a boast of bis victoiy 
m an insulting elegiac inscription 

These shields -with purple, gold, and i\orj wrought, 

Wore won by us that but with poor ones fought 

After this, while Timoleon marched to Calauria, Hicetes 
made an inroad into the holders of Syracuse, where he 
met with consider able booty, and having done much mischief 
and havoc, letuined back by Calauria itself, in contempt 
of Timoleon, and the slendei foicehehad then with him 
He, suffeiing Hicetes to pass forward, pursued him with 
his horsemen and light infantiy, vhich Hicetes perceiving, 
crossed the river Damyrias, and then stood m a postuie to 
' receive him , the difficulty of the passage, and the height 
and steepness of the bank on each side, giving advantage 
enough to make him confident A strange contention and 
dispute, meantime, among the officers of Timoleon, a little 
retarded the conflict, no one of them was willing to let 
another pass over before him to engage the enemy , each 
man claiming it as a right to venture first and begin the 
onset , so that their fording was likely to be tumultuous 
and without order, a mere general struggle which should 
be the foremost Timoleon, therefore, desiring to decide 
the quarrel by lot, took a ring from each of the pretenders, 
which he cast into his own cloak and, after he had shaken 
all together, the first he drew out had, by good fortune, 
the figure of a trophy engraved as a seal upon it , at the 
sight of which the young captains all shouted for 3oy, and, 
■without waiting any longei to see how chance would de- 
termine it foi the rest, took every man his way through the 
river with all the speed they could make, and fell to blo'U's 
with the enemies, who were not able to bear up against 
,the ■violence of their attack, but fled in haste and left their 
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arms behind them all alike, and a thousand dead upon the 
place. 

Not long after, Timoleon, marching up to the city of the 
Leontines, took Hicetes alive, and his son Eupolemus, and 
Euthymus, the commandei of his horse, who were bound 
and brought to him by their own soldiers Ilicetes and the 
stripling his son were then executed as tyiants and traitors ; 
and Euthymus, though a brave man, and one of singular 
courage, could obtain no mercy, because he was charged 
with contemptuous language in disparagement of the Cor- 
inthians when they first sent their forces into Sicily ; it is 
said that he told the Leontim in a speech, that the news did 
not sound terrible, nor was any great danger to be feaied 
because of 

Conntluan -women coming out of doors 

So true it IS that men are usually more stung and galled 
by reproachful woids than hostile actions and they bear 
an affront with less patience than an 111301 y, to do harm 
and mischief by deeds is counted pardonable from enemies, 
as nothing less can be expected in a state of war ; whereas 
virulent and contumelious words appear to be the expres- 
sion of needless hatred, and to proceed fiom an excess of 
rancor 

When Timoleon came back to Syracuse, the citizens 
brought the wives and daughters of Hicetes and his son to 
a public trial, and condemned and put them to death This 
seems to be the least pleasing action of Timoleon’s life , 
since if he had interposed, the unhappy women would have 
been spared lie would appear to have disregarded the 
thing, and to have given them up to the citizens, who were 
eager to take vengeance foi the wrongs done to Dion, who 
expelled Dionysius , since it was this very Hicetes who 
took Arete the wife and Aristomache the sister of Dion, with 
a son that had not yet passed his childhood, and threw 
them all together mto the sea alive, as related in the life of 
Dion. 
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After this, he moved towards Catana agamst Mainei cus, 
who gave him battle near the river Abolus, and was ovei- 
thiown and put to flight, losing above two thousand men, 
a considerable part of whom were the Phoenician troops 
sent by Gisco to hi^ assistance Aftei this defeat, the 
Carthaginians Sued for peace , which was granted on the 
conditions tha!t they should confine themselves to the coun- 
try within the rivei Lycus, that those of the inhabitants 
who Wished to remove to the Syiacusan teiiitoiies should 
be allowed to depart with their ivhole falmilies and fortunes, 
and, lastly, that Carthage should lenounce'all engagements 
to the tyrants Mamercus, now forsaken and despairing of 
success, took ship foi Italy with the design of bunging in 
theLucanians against Timoleon and the people of Syracuse , 
but the men in bis' galleys turning back and landing again 
and delivering up Catana to Timoleon, thus obliged him to 
fly for his own safety to Messena, wlieie Hippo was tyiant 
Timoleon, howevei , coming up against them, and besieg- 
ing the city both by sea and land. Hippo, fearful of the 
event, endeavoied to slip away in a vessel, which the peo- 
ple of Messena surprised as it was putiiig off, and seizing 
on his person, and bunging all then children from school 
into the theatre, to ivitness the gloiious spectacle of a 
tyiaiit punished, they first publicly scouiged and then put 
him to death Mamercus made sunendei of himself to 
Timoldon, with the pioviso, that he should be tiied at 
Syracuse, and TimOleon should take no pai t m his accusa- 
tion Thithei he was brought accordingly, and presenting 
himself to plead befoi'e the people, he essayed to pionounce 
an oration he had long before composed in his own defence , 
but finding himself interiupted by noise and claraois, and 
observing from their aspect and demeanor that the assembly 
was inexorable, he threw off his upper garment, and lun- 
nmg acioss the theatre as hard as he could, ddshed his head 
hgamst one of the stones uridei the seats i^tli intention to 
have killed himself, but ho had not the fbitune to peiish, 
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as lie designed, but was taken up alive, and suffered the 
death of a robber. 

Thus did Timoleon cut the nerves of tyranny, and put a 
period to the wars , and, whereas, at his first entering upon 
Sicily, the island was as it were become wild again, and 
was hateful to the very natives on account of the evils and 
miseries they suffered there, he so civilized and restored it, 
and rendered it so desirable to all men, that even strangers 
now came by sea to inhabit those towns and places which 
their own citizens had foimerly forsaken and left desolate 
Agiigentum and Gela, two famous cities that had been 
rumed and laid waste by the Carthaginians after the Attic 
war, were then peopled again, the one by Megellus and 
Pheristus from Elea, the other by Gorgus, fiom the island 
of Ceos, partly with new settlers, partly with the old in- 
habitants whom they collected again from various parts , to 
all of whom Timoleon not only afforded a secure and peace- 
ful abode after so obstinate a war, but was further so 
zealous in assistmg and providing for them that he was 
honored among them as their foundei Similar feelings 
also possessed to such a degree all the lest of the Sicilians, 
that theie was no proposal for peace, nor reformation of 
laws, nor assignation of land, nor reconstitution of govern- 
ment, which they could think well of, unless he lent his aid 
as a chief architect, to finish and adorn the work, and 
superadd some touches from his own hand, which might 
render it pleasing both to God and man 

Although Greece had in his time produced several per- 
sons of extiaordmary worth, and much renowned for their 
achievements, such as Timotheus and Agesilaus and Pelop- 
idas and (Timoleon’ s chief model) Epaminondas, yet the 
lustre of their best actions was obscured by a degree of 
violence and labor, insomuch that some of them were matter 
of blame and of repentance , whereas there is not any one 
act of Timoleon’s, setting aside the necessity he was placed 
under in reference to his brother, to which, as Timseus 
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observes, wo may not fitly apply that exclamation of 
Sophocles,— 

0 gods ! Tvhat Venus, or whnt gmeo dlvdno. 

Did boro with human workmanship combine 1 

For as the poetiy of Antimachus, and the painting of Diony- 
sius, the aitists of Colophon, though full of foice and vigor, 
yet appealed to be stiained and elaboiate in compaiison 
wnth the pictuies of Nicomachus and the veises of Homei, 
which, besidcji then geneial stiength and beauty, have 
the pecuhar charm of seeming to have been executed with 
perfect ease and leadiness , so the expeditions and acts of 
Epaminondas or Agesilaus, that weie full of toil and effort, 
when compaied w'lth the easy and n.ituial as well as noble 
and glouous achievements of Timoleon, compel oui fair 
and unbiassed judgment to pvonounce the lattei not indeed 
the effect of foitune, but the success of fortunate merit 
Though he himself indeed ascribed that success to the 
sole favor of foitune, and both in the letters which he 
wrote to his fnends at Coiinth, and in the speeches he made 
to the people of Syracuse, he w'ould say, that he was thank- 
ful unto God, who, designing to save Sicily, was pleased 
to honoi him with the name and title of the deliverance he 
vouchsafed it And having built a chapel in his house, he 
there saci ificed to Good Hap, as a deity that had favored him, 
and devoted the house itself to the Sacied Genius, it be- 
ing a house which the Syracusans had selected for him, as a 
special 1 ewai d and monument of Ins bi ave exploits, gi anting 
him together with it the most agi eeable and beautiful piece 
of land in the whole countiy, wheie he kept his residence 
for the most pait, and enjoyed a piivate life with his wife 
and childien, who came to him from Corinth For he 
returned thither no moie, unwilling to be concerned in the 
broils and tumults of Greece, oi to expose himself to public 
, envy (the fatal mischief which great commandeis contin- 
ually run into, from the insatiable appetite for honors and 
authority) , but wisely chose to spend the remainder of his 
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days in Sicily, and there partake of the blessings he himself 
had piocured, the greatest of which Avas to behold so many 
cities flourish, and so many thousands of people live happy 
through his means 

As, howevei, not only, as Simonides says, “on every lark 
must grow a crest,” but also m every democracy thei’e must 
spiing up a false accuser, so was it at Syiacuse two of their 
popular spokesmen, Laphystms and Deniffiiietus by name, 
fell to slander Timoleon The former of whom lequirmg 
him to put in sureties that he would answer to an indict- 
ment that would be brought against him, Timoleon Avould 
not suffer the citizens, who were incensed at this demand, 
to oppose it or hinder the proceeding, since he of his own 
accord had been, he said, at all that trouble, and run so 
many dangerous risks for this A’^ery end and purpose, that 
every one Avho wished to try matters by law should freely 
have recourse to it And when Demsenetus, m a full 
audience of the people, laid seveial thmgs to his charge 
which had been done while he Avas general, he made no 
othei reply to him, but only said he was much indebted to 
the gods for gi anting the request he had so often mkde 
them, namely, that he might live to see the Syracusdns 
enjoy that liberty of speech Avhich they now seemed to be 
masters of 

Timoleon, therefore, having by confession of all done the 
greatest and the noblest things of any Greek of his age, and 
alone distinguished himself m those actions to which their 
orators and philosophers, in their haiangues and panegyrics 
at their solemn national assemblies, used to exhoit and in- 
cite the Gieeks, and bemgAvithdiaivu beforehand bv happy 
foitune, unspotted and unthout blood, from the calamities of 
civil Avai, in Avhich ancient Greece was soonaftei involved; 
liaA-ing also given full proof, as of his sage conduct and manly 
courage to the baibaiians and tyiants, so of his justice and 
gentleness to the Gieeks, and his fiiends in general; having 
raised, too, the gieatei pail of those trophies he Avon in bat- 
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choose rather to stay here and end his days among tlism. 
Of the various things decreed and done m honor of Timo- 
leon, I consider one most signal testimony to have been 
the vote which they passed, that, whenever they should be 
at war with any foreign nation, they should make use of 
none but a Corinthian general The method, also, of their 
proceeding in council, was a noble demonstration of the 
same deference for his person For, determining matters 
of less consequence themselves, they a] ways called him to 
advise in the more difficult cases, and such as were of 
greater moment He was, on these occasions, carried 
through the market-place in a htter, and brought in, sit- 
ting, into the theatre, where the people with one voice 
saluted him hy his name , and then, after returning the 
courtesy, and pausing for a time, till the noise of their 
gratulations and blessmgs began to cease, he heard 
the business m debate, and delivered his opinion. 
This hemg confirmed by a general suffrage, his serv- 
ants went back with the litter through the midst of 
the assembly, the people waitmg on him out with acclama- 
tions and applauses, and then returning to consider other 
public matters, which they could despatch in his absence. 
Being thus cherished in his old age, with all the respect 
and tenderness due to a common father, he was seized with 
a very slight indisposition, which, however, was sufficient, 
with the aid of time, to put a period to his life There was 
an allotment then of certain days given, within the space 
of which the Syracusans were to provide whatever should 
be necessary for his burial, and all the neighboring country 
people and strangers were to make their appearance in a 
body , so that the funeral pomp was set out with great 
splendoi and magnificence m all other respects, and the 
bier, decked u ith ornaments and trophies, was borne by a 
select body of young men over that ground where the 
palace and castle of Dionysius stood before they were de- 
niohbhed by Tmioleon. Theie attended on the solemnity- 
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Several thousandb of men and women, all ci owned with 
flowers, and aiiayed m fresh and clean attiie, which made 
it look like the piocession of a public festival , while the 
language of all, and their tears mingling with then praise 
and benediction of the dead Timoleon, manifestly showed 
that it was not any superficial honoi , oi commanded hom- 
age, which they paid him, hut the testimony of a ]ust soi- 
row for his death, and the expiession of tiue affection 
The hier at length being placed upon the pile of wood that 
was kindled to consume his coi pse, Demeti lus, one of their 
loudest ciieis, pioceeded to lead a pioclamation to the 
following puipose “ The people of Syiacuse have made a 
special deciee to intei Timoleon, the son of Timodemus, 
the Corinthian, at the common expense of two hundred 
minas, and to honoi lus raemoiy forevei, by the establish- 
ment of annual prizes to be competed foi in music, and 
horse-1 aces, and all sorts of bodily exercise, and this, be- 
cause he suppressed the tyiants, o\erthrew the baiharians, 
leplemshed the pimcipal cities, that weie desolate, with 
new inhabitants, and then lestoied the Sicilian Gieeks to 
the privilege of living by their own laws ” Besides this, 
they made a tomb foi him in the maiket-place, which they 
afterwaids built lound with colonnades, and attached to it 
places of exeicise foi the young men, and gave it the name 
of the Timoleonteum And keeping to that form and oidei 
of civil policy and obseiving those laws and constitutions 
which he left them, they lived themselves a long tune m 
gieat prospeiity 
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iS]\IILIUS PAULUS. 

Almost all historians agree that the yEmilii were one of 
the ancient and patrician houses in Rome ; and those authors 
who affirm that king Numa was pupil to Fythagoi as tell us 
that the first who gave name to his posterity was Mamercus, 
the son of Pythagoias, who, foi his giace and address in 
speaking, was called J 5 milius. Most of this race that have 
risen through their merit to reputation also en3oyed good 
fortune and even the misfortune of Lucius Pauius at the 
battle of Cannse gave testimony to his wisdom and valor. 
For not being able to persuade his colleague not to hazard the 
battle, he, though against his 3udgment, joined with him in 
the contest, but was no companion in his flight . on the con- 
trary, when he that was so resolute to en^ge deserted him in 
the midst of danger he kept the field, and died fightmg. This 
^milius had a daughter named AEmilia, who was married to 
Scipio the Great, and a son Pauius, who is the subject of my 
present history. 

In his early manhood, which fell at a time when Rome 
. was flourishing with illustrious characters, he was distin- 
guished for not attaching himself to the studies usual with 
the young men of mark of that age, nor treading dhe same 
paths to fame. For he did not practise oratory with a view 
to pleading causes, nor would he stoop to salute, embrace, 
and entertain the vulgar, which were the usual msmuating 
arts by which many grew popular. Rot that he was inca- 
pable of either, but he chose to purchase a much more last- 
ing glory by his valor, justice, and integrity, and in these 
virtues he soon outstripped all his equals. 

The first honorable office he aspired to was that of mdUe, 
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■which he carried against twelve conipetitois of such meiit, 
that all of them m piocess of time weie consulsj Being 
afterwaids chosen into the numbei of pi lests called auguis, 
appointed amongst the Romans to observe and i egistei div- 
mations made by the flight of buds oi piodigies in the an, 
he so carefully studied the ancient customs of his countiy, 
and so thoioughly undei stood the leligion of liis ancestois, 
that this ofQce, which was bcfoie only esteemed a title of 
honor and iiieiely upon that account sought aftei, by Ins 
means rose to the lank of one of the highest aits, and gave 
a confiiniation to the coiiectness of the definition, which 
some philosopheis have given of leligion, that it is the 
science of woi shipping the gods When he performed any 
pait of Ins duty, he did it with gieat skill and utmost caie, 
making it, when he was engaged m it, his only business, 
not omitting any one cei emony, oi adding the least circiim- 
stancBj but always msistmg, with his companions of the 
same ordei, even on points that might seem inconsideiable, 
and urging upon them, that though they might think the 
Deity was easily, pacified, and leady to foigive faults of 
madveilency, yet any such laxity was a veiy dangeious 
thing foi a commonwealth to allow , because no man evei 
began the disturbance of Ins counti y’s xieace by a notorious 
bleach of its laws, and those who aie caieless in tiifles, 
give a precedent for lemissness in imxiortant duties Roi 
was he less seveiem lequning and observing the ancient 
Roman discipline in military affaiis , not endeavoi mg, when 
he had the command, to ingiatiate himself with his soldieis 
by popular flatteiy, though this custom pievailed at that 
time amongst manyj who, by favoi and gentleness to those 
that were undei them ni then fii st employment, sought to 
be promoted to a second, but, by instiucting them in the 
laws of military disciiiline with the same cai e and exact- 
ness a pi lest would use 111 teaching ceremonies and diead- 
ful mysteiies, and by seventy to such as tiansgiessed and 
contemned those laws, he maintained his countiy in its 
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former greatness, esteeming victory ovei enemies itself but 
as an accessory to the proper trainmg and disciplining of 
the citizens 

Whilst the Romans were engaged in war with Antiochus 
the Great, against whom their most exjieiienced command- 
ers weie employed, theie arose another war in the west, 
and they weie all up in arms in Spam Thither thej^ sent 
-(Emilius, in the quality of pisetoi, not with six axes, which 
number other prsetors were accustomed to have carried be- 
foie them, but with twelve, so that in his prastorship he 
was honored with the dignitj’’ ot a consul He twice ovei- 
came the barbarians in battle, thiity thousand of whom 
were slam successes chiefly to be ascribed to the wisdom 
and conduct of the commander, who by his great skill in 
choosing the advantage of the ground, and making the 
onset at the passage of a river, gave his soldiers an easy 
victory. Havmg made himself master of two hundred and 
flfty cities, whose inhabitants voluntarily yielded, and 
bound themselves by oath to fidelity, he left the province 
in peace, and returned to Rome, not enriching himself a 
drachma by the war And, indeed, in general, he was but 
remiss in making money, though he always lived fieely 
and generously on what he had, which was so far from 
heing excessive, that after his death there was barely 
enough left to answer his wife’s dowry 

His first wife was Papina, the daughter of Maso, who 
had formerly been consul With her he lived a consider- 
able time in wedlock, and then divorced her, though she 
had made him the father of noble children, being mother of 
the renowned Scipio and Fabius Maximus The reason of 
this separation has not come to our knowledge , but there 
seems to he a tiuth conveyed m the account of another 
Roman s being divorced from his wife, which may he ap- 
plicable heie This person being highly blamed by his 
friends, vho demanded, ^Fas she not chaste? was she not 
fair? was she not fimtful? holding out his shoe, asked 
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them, Whether it was not new? and well made’ Yet, 
added he, none of you can tell where it pinches me Cer- 
tain it IS, that great and open faults have often led to no 
separation , while raeie petty lepeated annoyances, aiising 
from unpleasantness oi incongruity of charactei,have been 
the occasion of such estrangement as to make it impossible 
foi man and wife to live together w'lth any content 
yEmiliub, having thus put away Papina, raaiiied a second 
wnfe, by whom he had two sons, w’hom he bi ought up in 
his own house, tiansferring the tw'O foiniei into the great- 
est and the most noble families of Rome The elder wms 
adopted into the liouse of Fabius Mavimus, who was five 
times consul , the youngei by the son of Scipio Afncanus, 
his cousin-german, and w'as by him named Scipio 

Of the daughters of JUmilius, one was man led to the son 
of Cato, the other to JShus Tubeio, a most worthy man, 
and the one Roman w^ho best succeeded in combinmg liberal 
habits with povei ty Foi tliei e were sixteen near relations, 
all of them of the family of the JSlii, possessed of but one 
farm, which sufficed them all, whilst one small house, or 
rathei cottage, contamed them, their numerous offspring, 

- and their wives , amongst whom was the daughter of our 
^mihus, who, although hei father had been twice consul, 
and had twice triumphed, was not ashamed of her hus- 
band’s poverty, but pioud of his virtue that kept him poor 
Far otherwise it is with the brotheis and relations of this 
age, who, unless whole tiacts of land, or at least walls and 
rivers, part their inheritances, and keep them at a distance 
never cease from mutual quarrels History suggests a 
variety of good counsel of this sort, by the way, to those 
who desne to leain and improve 

To proceed yEmilius, being chosen consul, waged war 
with the Ligurians, oi Ligustmes, a people near the Alps 
They w ere a bold and warlike nation, and then neighbor- 
hood to the Romans had begun to give them skill in the 
arts of war They occupy the fuithei parts of Italy ending 
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under the Alps, and those x^aits of the Alps ilieiiiselves 
which are washed hy the Tuscan sea and face toward Africa, 
mingled there with Gauls and Iheiians of the coast Be- 
sides, at that time they had turned their thoughts to the 
seas, and sailing as far as the Pillars of lleicules in light 
vessels fitted for that purpose, lobbed and destroyed all 
that trafficked in those xiarts They, with an aimy of 
foity thousand, waited the coming of iEmilius, who brought 
with him not above eight thousand, so that the enemy wiis 
five to one when they engaged, yet he vanquished and put 
them to flight, foicing them to retire into their walled towns, 
and in this condition o:ffieied them fan conditions of accom- 
modation , it being the policy of the Romans not utteily to 
destroy theLiguiians, because they weie a sort of guard and 
hulwaik against the fiequept attempts of the Gauls to over- 
run Italy Trusting wholly theiefore to ASmihus, they 
delivered up their towns and shipping into his hands, 
lie, at the utmost, razed only the foitifications and delivered 
their towns to them again, but took away all their shipping 
with him, leaving them no vessels bigger than those of 
three oars, and set at hbeity gieat numbeis of xnisoners 
they had taken both by sea and land, stiangeis as well as 
Romans, These were the acts most woithy of remaik in 
his flist consulship 

Afterwards he frequently intimated his desire of being a 
second time consul, and was once candidate , but meeting 
with a repulse and being passed by, he gave up all thought 
of it, and devoted himself to his duties as aUgur, and to the 
education of his childien, whom he not only brought up, as 
he himself had been, in the Roman and ancient discipline, 
but also with unusual zeal m that of Greece To this pur- 
pose he not only pi ocuied masters to teach them giammar, 
logic, and ihetoiic, but had foi them also preceptors in mod- 
elling and drawing, managers of horses and dogs, and in- 
structors in field sports, all from Greece And, if he was 
not hindered by public affairs, he himself would be with 
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them at their studies, and see them peifoim their expcises, 
being the most affectionate father in Kome 
This was the time, in public matteis, when the Eomans 
weie engaged m war with Perseus, king pf the Macedo- 
nians, and gi eat complaints were made of their commanders, 
u ho, eithei through their want of skill or courage, were 
conducting matters so shamefully, that they did less hurt 
to the enemy than they received from him They that not 
long before had forced Antiochus the Gieat to quit the rest 
of Asia, to retire beyond Mount Taurus, and confine him- 
self to Syria, glad to buy his peace with fifteen thousand 
talents , they that not long since had vanquished king Philip 
in Thessaly, and,fieed the Gieeks fiom the Macedonian 
yoke , nay, had overcome Ilannibal himself, who far sur- 
passed all kings m daiing and powei, — thought it scoin 
that Perseus should think himself an enemy fit to , match 
the Romans, and to be able to wage wai with them so long 
on ^equal terms, with the lemamdei only of Ins ^ father’s 
routed forces, not being awaie that Philip after Ins defeat 
had, greatly impioved both the strength and discipline ^pf 
,the Macedonian army To make which appeal, I shall 
briefly recount the story fiom the beginning 

Antigonus, the most poweiful amongst the captains and 
successois of Alexandei, having obtained for himself and 
Ins posteiity the title of king, had a son named Demetrius, 
father to Antigonus, called Gonatas, and he had ,i son De- 
metiius, nho, leigning some shoit time, died and left_a 
young son called Philip The chief men of Macedoii, fear- 
ing gieat confusion might uise m Ins minority, called in 
Antigonus, cousin-german to the late king, and married 
him to the n iclow , the mother of Philip At first tliej only 
styled him regent and geneial, but nhen they found by 
experience that he goveined the Kingdom vith moderation 
and to general ad%antage, ga^e him the title of king Tins 
was he that was suininied Doson, as if he vas a great 
proniisei, and a bad performei To him succeeded Pjnlip, 
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or solicitation, but of tlieir own motion to select a general 
of wisdom and capacity for the management of great affairs. 
And such was Paulus iEmilius, advanced in years, being 
nearly threescore, yet vigorous m his own person, and rich 
111 valiant sons and sons-in-law, besides a great number of in- 
fluential relations and friends, all of whom joined in urging 
him to yield to the desires of the people, who called 4iim to 
the consulship He at.fiist manifested some shyness of 
the people, and withdrew himself from their importunity, 
professing reluctance to hold office ; but, when they daily 
came to his doors, uiging him to come forth to the place 
of election, and pressing him with noise and clamor, he 
acceded to their request When he appeared amongst the 
candidates, it did not look as if it were to sue for the con- 
sulship, butrto bring victory and success, that be came down 
into the Campus , they all received him there with- such 
hopes and such gladness, unanimously choosing him a 
second time consul , nor would they suffer the lots to be 
cast, as was usual, to determine which province should fall 
to his share, but immediately decreed him the command 
of the Macedonian war It is told, that when he had been 
proclaimed general against Perseus, and was honorably 
accompanied home by great numbeis of people, he found his 
daughter Tertia, a very little giil, weeping, and taking her 
to him asked her why she was crying She, catching him 
about the neck and kissing him, said, “ O fathei, do you not 
know that Perseus is dead’” meaning a little dog of that 
name that was brought up ih the house with her , to which 
iEmilms replied, “ Good fortmie, my daughter , I embrace 
the omen ” This Cicero, the orator, relates in his book on 
diwnation 

It was the custom for such as were chosen consuls, from 
a stage designed for such purposes, to address the people, 
and return them thanks for their favor ^mihus, there- 
foie, having gathered an assembly, spoke and said that he 
sued for the first consulship, because -he himself stood in 
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need of such honoi , but foi the second, because they wanted 
a general , upon which account he thought there was no 
thanks due if they judged they could manage the war by 
any othei to moi e advantage, he would willingly yield up 
his chaige , but, if they confided in him, they were not to 
make themselves his colleagues in his office, oi laise repoits, 
and criticise his actions, but, without talking, supply him 
with means and assistance necessaiy to the carrying on of 
the war , foi if they proposed to command then own com- 
mandei, they would rendei tins expedition moie iidiculous 
than the formei By tins speech he inspii ed great reverence 

foi him amongst the citizens, and gieat expectations of 
future success , all were well pleased, that they had passed 
by such as sought to be prefeired by flattery, and fixed upon 
a commander endued with wisdom and courage to tell them 
the truth So entirely did the people of Rome, that they 
might rule, and become masteis of the world, yield obedience 
and service to i eason and superior virtue 
That iEmilius, setting fotwaid to the war, by a prosper- 
ous voyage and successful journey, ai rived with speed and 
safety at Ins camp I attribute to good foi tune, but, when I 
see how the war under his command ivas biought to a 
happy issue, partly by Ins own daring boldness, partly by 
Ins good counsel, partly by the ready admimstiation of Ins 
^^riends, partly by his presence ot mind and skill to embrace 
the most proper advice m the extremity of dangei, I cannot 
asciibe any of his remarkable and famous actions (as I can 
those of other commanders) to Ins so much celebrated good 
foi tune , unless you will say that the covetousness of Per- 
seus was the good foi tune of iEimhus The tiuth is, Per^ 
seus’s fear of spending his money was the destruction and 
uttei rum of all those splendid and great preparations with 
which the Macedonians were in high hopes to carry on the 
war with success Foi tlieie came at his request ten 
thousand horsemen of the Basteinre, and as many foot, who 
were to keep pace with them, and supply their places m 
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case of failure *, all of them professed soldiers, men skilled 
neither in tilling of land, nor in navigation of ships, nor 
able to get their living hy grazing, but whose only business 
and single art and trade it was to fight and conquer all 
that resisted them When these came into the disliict of 
Maedica, and encamped and mixed with the king’s soldierb, 
being men of great stature, admirable at their exercises, 
great boasters, and loud in their thieats against their 
enemies, they gave new courage to the Macedonians, n ho 
weie ready to think the Romans would not be able to con- 
front them, but would be stiuck with terror at their looks 
and motions, they were so strange and so formidable to be- 
hold When Perseus had thus encouraged his men, and 
elevated them with these gieat hopes, as soon as a thousand 
gold pieces weie demanded for each captain, he was so 
amazed and beside himself at the vastness of the amount, 
that out of meie stinginess he drew back and let Inmself 
lose their assistance, as if he had been some steward, not 
the enemy of the Romans, and would have to give an ex- 
act account ot the expenses of the war to those with whom 
he waged it Nay, when he had his foes as tutors, to in- 
stiuct him what he had to do, who, besides then other 
preparations, had a hundred thousand men di awn together 
and m readiness for their service , yet he that was to en- 
gage against so considerable a force, and in a war that was 
maintaining such numbers as this, nevertheless doled out 
his money, and put seals on his bags, and was as feaiful of 
touching it, as if it had belonged to some one else And 
all this was done by one not descended fiom Lydians or 
Phcenicians, but who could pretend to some shaie of the 
virtues of Alexander and Philip, whom he was allied to by 
birth , men who conquered the world by 3udging that em- 
pire was to be purchased by money, not money by empire 
Certainly it became a proverb, that not Philip, but his 
gold, took the cities of Greece And Alexandei, when he 
undertook his expedition against the Indians, and found 
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his Macedoni.iiis encunibeiecl and appear to march heavily 
with their Peisiaii spoils, fiist set flie to his own carriages, 
and thence peisuaded the rest to imitate his examiile, that 
thus fieed they might pioceed to the wai without hin- 
drance Whereas Perseus, ahoundmg in wealth, would not 
pi eserve himself, his children, and his kingdom, at the ex- 
pense of a small part of his treasure , hut chose rathei to 
he earned away with numheis of his subjects with the name 
of the wealthy captive, and show the Romans what gieat 
riches he had husbanded and pieserved for them For he 
not only played false with the Gauls, and sent them away, 
but also, after alluiing Genthius, king of the Rljaians, by 
the hopes of three hundred talents, to assist him m the 
war, he caused the money to he counted out m the presence 
of his messengeis, and to be sealed up Upon which 
Genthius, thinking himself possessed of what he desired, 
committed a wicked and shameful act he seired and im- 
prisoned the ambassadors sent to him from the Romans 
Whence Perseus, concluding that there was no need of 
money to make Genthius an enemy to the Romans, but that 
he had gii en a lasting earnest of his enmity, and by his 
flagrant injustice sufiiciently involved himself m the wai, 
def lauded the unfortunate king of his thiee hundred talents, 
and without any concern beheld him, his wife, andchildien, 
in a short time after, carried out of then kingdom, as from 
their nest, by Lucius Anicius, who was sent agamst him 
with an aimy 

-dSmilius, coming against such an adversaiy, made light 
indeed of him, hut admired bis preparation and power 
For he had tour thousand horse, and not much fewer than 
forty thousand full-armed foot of the phalanx , and planting 
himself along the seaside, at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
in ground with no access on any side, and on all sides for- 
tified with fences and bulwarks of wood, remained m great 
security, thinking by delay and expense to weary out iEmil- 
lus But he, m the mean time, busy m thought, weighed 
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all counsels and £^11 means of attack, and perceiving liis 
soldiers, from tlieir former want of discipline, to be im- 
patient of delay, and ready on all occasions to teaoli their 
general his duty, rebuked them, and bade them not meddle 
with yrhat was not their concern, but only take care that they 
and their arms were in readiness, and to use their swords 
like Romans when their commander should think fit to 
employ them Further he ordered, that the sentinels by 
night should watch without javelins, that thus they 
might be more careful and surer to resist sleep, having 
no arms to defend themselves against any attacks of an 
enemy. 

What most annoyed the army was the want of water; 
for only a little, and that foul, flowed out, or rather came by 
drops from a spring adjoining the sea , but iEmilius, consider- 
ing that he was at the foot, of the high and w^oody mountain 
Olympus, and conjecturing by the flourishing growth of 
the trees that there were springs that had their course under- 
ground, dug a gi’eat many holes and ;wells along the foot of 
the mountain, which were presently filled with pure water 
escaping from its confinement into the vacuum they afford- 
ed. Although there are some, indeed, who deny that there 
are reservoirs pf water lying ready provided out of sight, 
in the places from whence spiings flow, and that when 
they appear, they merely issue and run out, on the con- 
trary, they say, they are then formed and come into exist- 
ence for the first time, by the liquefaction of the surround- 
ing matter , and that this change is caused by density and 
cold, when the moist vapor, by being closely pressed 
together, becomes fluid As women’s breasts are, not like 
vessels full of milk, always prepared and ready to. flow 
from them , but then nourishment being changed in their 
bi easts, is there made milk, and from thence is prpss^d out. 
In like manner, places ,of the earth that are cold and full of 
springs,. do not pontam any hidden waters, or receptacles 
winch aie capable, as from a source always ready and fur- 
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mshed, of supplying all the hiooks and deep rivers , but 
by coinpiessing and condensing the vapois and an, they 
turn them into that substance And thus 'places that 
aie dug open flow by that piessuie, and atfoid the more 
watei (as the bi easts of women do milk by then being 
sucked), the 'vapoi thus moistening and becoming fluid , 
whereas ground that lemams idle and undug is not capa- 
ble of producing any water, whilst it wants the motion 
which IS the cause of liquefaction But those that assei t 
this opinion give occasion to the doubtful to argue, that 
on the same giound theie should be no blood in living 
creatures, but that it must be foimed by the wound, some 
sort of spirit or flesh being changed into a hquid and flow- 
mg mattei Moieovei, they aie lefuted by the fact that 
men who dig imiielj, eithei in sieges oi foi metals, meet 
with livers, which aie not collected by little and little (its 
-must necessarily be, if they had their bemg at the very in- 
stant the eaith was opened), but break out at once with 
violence , and upon the cutting thiough a lock, theie often 
gush out gieat quantities of water, which then as suddenly 
cease But of this enough 

JEmiliUb lay still foi some days, and it is said, that there 
were never two great armies so nigh', that enjoyed so much 
'quiet When he had tried and consideied all tlimgs, he 
was infoimed that there was yet one passage left unguarded, 
through Penhsebia by the temple of Apollo and the Rock 
Gathering, therefoie, more hope from the place being left 
defenceless than feai from the roughness and difiBculty of 
the passage, he proposed it foi consultation Amongst 
those that Aveie present at the council, ScipiO,'suiliamed 
Nasica, soii-m-laAv to Scipio Africanub, AVhO after waid^ was 
so powerful m'the senate-house, Avas'the first that offeied 
himself to command those that should he sent to encompass 
the enemy Next to him, Fabius Maximus, eldest son of 
ASmilius, although yet A’^ery young, offeied himSelf Avith 
great zeal AEmilius, rejoicing, gave them, not sb many as 
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Polybius states, but, as Nasica himself tells us in a brief 
letter which he wrote to one of the kings with an account 
of the expedition, three thousand Italians that were not 
Eomans, and his left wmg consisting of five thousand. 
Takmg with him, besides these, one hundred and twenty 
horsemen, and two hundi’ed Thracians and Cretans inter- 
mixed that Harpalus had sent, he began his journey to- 
wards the sea, and encamped near the temple of ITercules, 
as if he designed to embaik, and so to sail round and en- 
viron the enemy But when the soldiei s had supped and 
it was dark, he made the captains acquainted with his real 
intentions, and marching all night in the opposite direction 
away from the sea, till he came under the temple of Apollo, 
there rested his army At this place Mount Ol3’'mpus rises 
in height moi e than ten furlongs, as appears by the epi- 
gram made by the man that measured it 

The summit of Olympus, at the site 
Where stands Apollo’s temple, has a height 
Of full ten furlongs by the hne, and moie, 

Ten furlongs, and one hundred feet, less four 
Eumelus’s son, Xenagoras, reached the place 
Adieu, 0 king, and do thy pilgnm grace 

It is allowed, say the geometricians, that no mountain in 
height or sea in depth exceeds ten furlongs, and yet it 
seems probable that Xenagoras did not take his admeasure- \ 
ment carelessly, but according to the rules of art, and with 
instruments for the puipose. Here it was that Xasica 
passed the night 

A Cretan deserted, who fled to the enemy during the 
march, discovered to Perseus the design which the Eomans 
had to encompass him • for he, seeing that JSmihus lay 
stih, had not suspected any such attempt He was staitled 
at the news, yet did not put his army in motion, but sent 
ten thousand mercenary soldiers and two thousand Mace- 
donians, under command of Milo, with order to hasten and 
possess themselves of the passes Polybius relates that 
the Pvomans found these men asleep when they attacked 
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them , but Nasica sajs theie ■was a shaip and seveie con- 
flict on the top of the mountain, that he himself encounteied 
a mercenary Thracian, piei ced him tin oiigli with his javelin, 
and slew him , and that the enemj'- being forced to retreat, 
Milo stripped to liis coat and fled shamefully without his 
armor, while he followed without dangei, and conveyed 
the whole ainij down into the countiy 
After this event, Pei sens, now giowm feaiful, and fallen 
from his hopes, removed his camp m all haste , he was 
under the necessity either to stop before Pydna, and there 
run the hazard of a battle, oi disperse his army into cities, 
and there expect the event of the war, which, having once 
made its w'aj' into his countiy, could not be diiven out 
wntliout great slaughter and bloodshed But Perseus, being 
told by his friends that he w’as much superior in number, 
and that men fighting in the defence of then wi\esand 
childien must needs feel all the more courage, especially 
when all was done in the sight of then king, who himself 
was engaged in equal danger, was thus again encouraged , 
and, pitching his camp, prepared himself to fight, viewed 
the country, and gave out the commands, as if he designed 
to set upon the Romans as soon as they approached The 
place was a field fit for the action of a phalanx, which 
requires smooth standing and even ground, and also had 
divers little hills, one joinmg anothei, fit for the motions 
whether in retreat oi advance of light troops and skii- 
mishers Through the middle lan the rivers ^soii and 
Leucus, which though not very deep, it being the latter end 
of summer, yet were likely enough to give the Romans 
some trouble 

As soon as ^milius had rejoined Nasica, he advanced in 
battle array against the enemy , but when he found how 
they were drawn up, and the number ot their forces, he 
regarded them with admiration and surprise, and halted, 
considering within himself The young commanders, eagei 
to fight, riding along by Ins side, pressed him not to delay. 
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and most of all Nasica, flushed with his late success on 
Olympus To whom jZEmilius answered with a smile . 

“ So would I do weie I of your age; but many victories 
have taught me the ways in which men are defeated, and 
foibidme to engage soldieis weary with a long march, 
agamst an army drawn up and prepai ed for battle.’’ 

Then he gave command that the front of his army, and 
such as were in sight of the enemy, should foim as if leady 
to engage, and those in the leai should cast up the trenches 
and fortify the camp , so that the hindmost in succession 
wheeling off by degiees and withdrawing, then whole Older 
was insensibly broken up, and the ai my encamped without 
noise or tiouble 

When it was night, and, suppei being over, all were 
turning to sleep and rest, on a sudden the moon, which 
was then at full and high in the heavens, giew daik, and 
by degiees losing hei light, passed through vaiious colors, 
and at length was totally eclipsed The Romans, accoid- 
ing to theii custom, clattering brass pans and lifting up 
flre-brands and torches into the air, invoked the letuin of 
her light; the Macedonians behaved far otherwise tenor 
and amazement seized then whole ai my, and a lumoi crept 
by degiees into their camp that this eclipse portended even 
that of their king ^niilius was no novice in these things, 
nor was ignoiaiitof the nature of the seeming in egulaiities 
of eclipses, — that in a certain revolution of time, the moon 
in her course enters the shadow of the earth and is there 
obscuied, till, passing the region of darkness, she is again 
enlightened by the sun Yet bemg a devout man,' a relig- 
ious observei of sacrifices and the art of divination, 'as soon 
as he perceived the moon beginning to regain her former 
lustre, he offered up' to her eleven Heifers At the break 
of day he saci ificed as many as twenty in succession to 
Ileicules, without any token that Ins offering was abcepted , 
but at the one-and-Lwentieth, the signs promised victoiy 
to defcndcis He then vowed a hecatomb' and solemn 
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sports to Ilercules, and commanded his captains to make 
ready for battle, staying only till the sun should dechne 
and come round to the west, lest, being in then faces m 
the morning, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers Thus 
he -whiled away the time m his tent, which was open 
towaids the plain wheie his enemies weie encamped 
When it giew towaids evening, some tell us, jEmilius 
himself used a stiatagem to induce the enemy to begin the 
fight, that he turned loose a horse without a bi idle, and 
sent some of the Romans to catch him, .upon whose follow- 
ing the beast the battle began Others i elate that the 
Thracians, undei the command of one Alexandei, set upon 
the Roman beasts of buiden that were bunging forage to 
the camp, that to oppose these, a paity of seven hundred 
Ligurians weie imiliediately detached, and that, lelief 
coming still from both ai lines, the main bodies at last en- 
gaged iEmilius, like a wise pilot, foieseeing by the pies- 
ent waves and motion of the aimies, the gieatness of the 
following storm, came out of Ins tent, went thiough the 
legions, and encouiaged his soldieis Nasica, in the mean 
time, who had ridden out to the skirmishers, saw the whole 
force of the enemy on the point of engaging First marched 
the Thracians, who, he himself tells us, nispiied him with 
most ten 01, they weie of great stature, with blight and 
glitteiing shields and black fiocks undei them, then legs 
armed with gi eaves, and they blandished, as they moved, 
straight and heavily-ironed speais over then light shoul- 
deis Next the Thiacians marched the mercenary soldiers, 
aimed after difterent fashions , with these the Pseonians 
weie mingled These weie succeeded by a third division, 
of, picked men, native Macedonians, the choicest for co,ui;age 
and strength, in the pi line of life, gleaming with gilt aimor 
and seal let coats As these weie taking their places they 
were followed from the camp by, the troops m phalanx 
called the Brazen Shields, so that the whole plain seemed 
alijVe with the flasliimr of steel and the ghstenmc: of brass , 
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and the hills also ^*ith then shouts, as they cheered each 
other on. In this oidei they marched, and vrtth such hold- 
ness and speed, that those that were first slam died at hut 
two furlongs distance fi om the Roman camp. 

The battle being begun, JSmilms came in and found 
that the foremost of the Macedonians had already fixed the 
ends of their spears into the shields of his Homans, so that 
it was impossible to come near them with their swords 
lYhen he saw this, and observed that the lest of the i\Iace- 
donians took the targets that hung on then left shoulders, 
and brought them round before them, and all at once 
stooped their pikes against their enemies’ shields, and con- 
sidered the great strength of this wall of shields, and the 
formidable appearance of a fiont thus bustling with arms, 
he was seized with amazement and alarm * nothing he had 
ever seen before had been equal to it, and m after times 
he frequently used to speak both of the sight and of his 
own sensations. These, however, he dissembled, and rode 
through his army vnthout either breastplate or helmet, 
with a serene and cheerful countenance 

On the contrary, as Polybius relates, no sooner was the 
battle begun, but the Macedonian king basely withdrew to 
the city Pydna, under a pretence of sacrificing to Hercules ; 
a god that is not wont to regard the faint off ei mgs of 
cowards, or to fulfil unsanctioned vows For truly it can 
hardly be a thmg that heaven would sanction, that he that 
never shoots should cany away the prize; he triumph that 
slinks from the battle , he that takes no pains meet with 
success, or the wicked man prosper. But to .^milius’s 
petitions the god listened , he prayed for victory with his 
sword in his hand, and fought while entreatmg divine 
assistance 

A certain Posidonius, who has at some length written a 
history of Perseus, and professes to have lived at the time, 
and to have been himself engaged m these events,' denies 
that Perseus left the field either through fear or pretence 
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of baciificing, but that, the very day befoie the fight, he 
received a kick from a hoise on hi& thigh , that though 
very much disabled, and dissuaded by all his friends, he 
commanded one of his riding-hoises to be brought, and 
enteied the field unarmed, that amongst an infinite 
number of darts that flew about on all sides, one of iron 
lighted on him, and though not with the point, yet by a 
glance struck him with such force on his left side, that it 
tore his clothes and so bruised his flesh, that the inaik 
remained a long time after This is what Posidonius says 
m defence of Perseus 

The Romans not bemg able to make a breach in the pha- 
lanv, one Salius, a commander of the Peligmans, snatched 
the ensign of his company and threw it amongst the 
enemies, on seeing which, the Peligmans (as amongst the 
Italians it is always thought the greatest breach of honor 
to abandon a standard) rushed with gieat violence towards 
the place, where the conflict grew very fierce, and the 
slaughter terrible on both sides Foi these endeavored to 
cut the spears asunder with their swords, oi to beat them 
back with their shields, oi put them by with then hands , 
and, on the other side, the Macedonians held then long 
sarissas m both hands, and jnerced those that came in their 
way quite through their aimoi, no shield or corslet bemg 
able to lesist the force of that weapon The Peligmans 
and Marrucimans were thrown headlong to the ground, 
having without consideration, with mere animal fury, 
lushed upon a certain death Their first ranks bemg slam, 
those that weie behind were forced to give back , it cannot 
be said they fled, but they retieated towards Mount 
Olocrus 'When iEmihus saw this, Posidonius relates, 
he lent his clothes, some of his men bemg ready to fly, 
and the rest not willing to engage with a phalanx into 
which they could not hope to make any entrance, — a soit 
of palisade, as it were, impregnable and unapproachable, 
With its close an ay of long spears everywhere meetmg the 
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assailant Nevertheless, the nnequalnesS of the ground 
would not permit a widely extended front to he so exactly 
drawn up as to have theii shields everywhere joined ; and 
^milius perceived that theie weie a great many interstices 
and breaches in the Macedonian phalanx; as it usually 
happens in all great armies, according to the different 
efforts of the combatants, who in one part press for- 
ward with eagerness, and in another are foiced to fall 
back. Taking, therefore, this occasion, with all speed he 
broke up his men into their cohoits, and gave them order 
to fall into the intervals and openings of the enemy’s body, 
and not to make one general attack upon them all, but to 
engage, as they were divided, in several partial battles. 
These commands ^milius gave to his captains, and they 
to their soldieis, and no soonei had they entered the 
spaces and separated their enemies, but they charged them, 
some on their sides where they wei e naked and exposed, 
and others, making a circuit, behind , and thus destroyed 
the force of the phalanx, which consists in common action 
and close union And now, come to fight man to man, or 
in small parties, the Macedonians smote in vain upon firm 
and long shields with their little swords, whilst their slight 
bucklers were not able to sustain the weight and force of 
the Homan swords, which pierced through all their armor 
to their bodies , they turned, in fine, and fled 

The conflict was obstinate And here Marcus, the son of 
Cato, and son-in-law of .^milius, whilst he showed all 
possible courage, let fall his sword Being a young man 
carefully brought up and disciplined, and, sou of so re- 
nowned a father, bound to give proof of more than ordi- 
nary virtue, he , thought his life but a burden, should he live 
and permit his enemies to enjoy this .spoil He hurried 
hither and thither, and wherever he espied a friend or 
companion, declared his misfortune, and begged their 
assistance , a considerable number of brave men being thus 
collected, with one accoid they made their way through 
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their fellows after then leader, and fell upon the enemy, 
whom dftei a sharp conflict, many wounds, and much 
slau'ght^r, they repulsed, possessed the place that Avas now 
deserted and fiee, and set themselves to search foi the 
swoid, which at last they found covered with a great heap 
of arms and dead bodies Overjoyed with this success, 
they raised the song of triumph, and, with more eagerness 
than ever, charged the foes that yet remained fiim and un- 
broken In the end, three thousand of the chosen men, 
who kept then giound and fought valiantly to the last, 
were all cut m piece's, while the slaughter Of such as fled 
was also veiy great The plain and the lower part of the 
hills were filled ivith dead bodies, and the water of the 
river Leucus,' which fhe Romans did not irass till the next 
day after the battle, was then mingled with blood For it 
IS said there fell more than twenty-five thousand of the 
enemy, of the Romans,' as Posidonius relates, a hundred, 
as Nasica, only fourscore This battle, though so great, 
was very quickly decided, it being three in the afternoon 
when they fiist engaged, and not four when the enemy ivas 
vanquished , the rest of the day was spent m pursuit of the 
fugitives, whom they followed about thirteen or fourteen 
miles, so that it ivas far in the night when they returned 
All theotheis were met by their sei vants with torches, and 
brought back with joy and gieat tiiuraph to then tents, 
which were set out with lights, and decked with wreaths 
of ivy and laurel But the geneial himself was m great 
grief Of the ti\o sons that seived under him m the wai, 
the youngest was missing, Avhom he held most dear, and 
whese courage and good qualities he perceived much to 
excel those of his hi othei s Bold and eagei for distinction, 
and still a mere child m age, he concluded that he had per- 
ished, whilst for Avant of experience he had engaged him- 
self too far amongst his enemies IIis sorrow and fears 
became Icnown to the army, the soldieis, quitting their 
Slippers, ran about n ith lights, some to jSmihus’s tent. 
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admonitions and counsels, so e^aspeiated him, that he 
killed them both, slabbing them with his own dagger 
Aftei this, nobodj stuck to him but Evandei the Cretan, 
Archedenius the iEtolnii, and Kcon the Boeotian Of the 
common soldicis theie followed him onl}’^ those fiom Ciete, 
not out of anj good-will, but because they w'eie as constant 
to his riches as the bees to then hive Foi lie cai i led a gi eat 
treasure with him, out of which he had suffeied them to 
take cups, bow Is, and otliei vessels of silvei and gold, to the 
value of fiftj talents Butw'hcnhewascometoAmplnpolis, 
and aftei WMids to Galepsus, and his feai s w'ei e a little abated, 
he 1 elapsed into his old and constitutional disease of covet- 
ousness, and lamented to his fiiends that he had, thiough 
inadvei tency, allowed some gold plate wdneh had belonged 
to Ale\andci the Gi eat to go into the hands of the Ci etans, 
and besought those that had it, with teais ni his eyes, to 
exchange with him again foi money Those that undei- 
Btood him tlioioughly knew’- very w^ell that he only played 
the Cietan w'lth the Cietans, but those that believed him, 
and restored wdiat they had, w'eie cheated, as he not only 
did not pay the money, but by ciaft got thirty talents more 
of Ins friends into his hands (which m a shoi t time after 
fell to the enemy), and with them sailed to Samothiace, 
and theie fled to the temple of Castoi and Pollux for 
lefuge 

The Macedonians W’ere always accounted great lovers of 
then kings, but now, as if then chief pi op was broken, they 
all gave way togethei, and submitted to ASmilms, and m 
two days made him master of their whole country This 
seems to confirm the opinion winch ascribes whatever he 
did to good fortune The omen, also, that happened at 
Amphipolis has a supernatinal chaiactei "When he was 
sacrificing there, and the holy rites were just begun, on a 
sudden, lightning fell upon the altai , set the wood on fire, 
and completed the immolation ot the saci iflce The most 
signal manifestation, however, of pi etei natural agency 
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appears in the story of the rumor of his success. For on 
the fourth day aftei Perseus was vanquished at Pydna, 
whilst the people at Rome were seeing the horse-races, a le- 
port suddenly rose at the entrance of the theatre that ^inil- 
lus had defeated Peiseus in a great battle, and was i educ- 
ing all Macedonia under his powei , and from thence it 
spread amongst the people, and cieated geneial 3oy, with 
shoutings and acclamations foi that whole day through the 
city But when no certain author was found of the news, and 
every one alike had taken it at random, it was abandoned 
for the present and thought no moie of, until, a few days 
after, certain intelligence came, and then the first was looked 
upon as no less than a miracle, having, under an appeal ance 
of fiction, contained what was real and true It is reported, 
also, that the news of the battle fought in Italy, near the 
rivei Sagra, was conveyed into Peloponnesus the same day, 
and of that at Mycale against the Medes, to Plateea When 
the Romans had defeated the Tai quins, who were com- 
bined with the Latins, a little after, there were seen at 
Rome two tall and comely men, who professed to bring the 
news from the camp They weie conjectured to be Castor 
and Pollux The first man that spoke to them in the forum, 
near the fountain wheie they were cooling their horses, 
which were all of a foam, expiessed surpiise at the report 
of the victoiy, when, it is said, they smiled, and gently 
touched his beard with their hands, the hair of which 
fiom being black was, on the spot, changed to yellow. 
This gave ciedit to what they said, and fixed the name of 
Ahenobarbus, or Brazen-beaid, on the man And a thing 
which happened in our own time will make all these 
Cl edible For when Antomus rebelled against Domitian, 
and Rome was in consternation, expecting great wars fiom 
the quarter of Germany, all on a sudden, and nobody knows 
upon what account, the people sxiontaneously gave out a 
1 uni or of victory, and the news lan current through the 
city, that Antonius himself was slain, his whole army de- 
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Bfcloyed, and not so much as a pait of it escaped , nay, this 
belief was so stiong and positive, that many of the magis- 
tiates offered up sacrifice But when, at length, the authoi 
was sought foi, and none was to he found, it vanished by 
degrees, eveiy one shifting it off fiom himself to another, 
and, at last, was lost in the numbeiless ciowd, as in a vast 
ocean, and, having no solid giound to support its credit, 
was in a short time not so much as named in the city 
Nevertheless, when Domitian marched out with his 
forces to the wai, he met with messengers and letters that 
gavehim a relation of the victory, and the lumor, it was 
found, had come the veiy day it was gained, though the 
distance between the phices was moie than twenty-five 
hundred miles The ti uth of this no man of oui time is 
Ignorant of 

But to proceed Cnaeus Octavius, who was joined m com 
mand with JSmihus, came to an anchor with his fleetundei 
Samothrace, where, out of respect to the gods, he permitted 
Peiseus to enjoy the benefit of refuge, but took caie that he 
should not escape by sea Notwithstanding, Perseus secretly 
persuaded Oroandes of Ciete, master of a small vessel, to 
convey him and his treasure away He, howevei, playing the 
tiue Cretan, took in the tieasuie, and bade him come, m the 
night, with his children and most necessai y attendants, to the 
port by the temple of Ceres , but, as soon as it was evening, 
set sail without him It had been sad enough foi Perseus to 
be forced to let down himself, his wife, and children through 
a narrow window by a wall, — people altogethei unaccus- 
tomed to hardship and flying , but that which di ew a fai 
sadder sigh from his heait was, when he was told by a man, 
as he wandered on the shore, that he had seen Oroandes 
under sail in the mam sea, it being now about day- 
break So, there being no hopes left of escaping, be fled 
back again to the wall, which he and Ins wife lecoveied, 
though they were seen by the Romans, befoietliey could 
lerch them His children he hiniBelf had delivered into 
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the hands of Ion, one that had been his favorite, but 
now proved his betrayer, and was the chief cause that 
forced him (beasts themselves will do so when their 
young ones are taken) to come and yield himself up to 
those that had them in their power His greatest confi- 
dence was in ISTasica, and it was for him he called, but he not 
bemg there, he bewailed his misfortune, and, seeing there 
was no possible remedy, surrendered himself to Octavius. 
And here, in particular, he made it manifest that he was 
possessed with a vice more sordid than covetousness itself, 
namely, the fondness of life , by which he deprived himself 
even of pity, the only thing that fortune never takes away 
f 1 om the most wretched He desired to be brought to -<Emil- 
lus, who arose from his seat, and, accompanied with his 
fiiends, went to receive him, with tears in his eyes, as a great 
man fallen by the anger of the gods and his own lU-fortune ,* 
when Pei sens — the most shameful of sights — threw* himself 
at his feet, embraced his knees, and uttered unmanly cries 
and petitions, such as ^milius was not able to bear, nor 
would vouchsafe to hear but looking on him with a sad and 
angry countenance he said, “ Why, unhappy man, do you 
thus take pains to exonerate fortune of your heaviest 
charge against her, by conduct that will make it seem that 
you are not un3ustly in calamity, and that it is not your 
present condition, but your former happmess, that was 
moie than your deseits’ And wdiy depreciate also my 
victoiy, and make my conquests insignificant, by proving 
yourself a coward, and a foe beneath a Roman ^ Distressed 
valor challenges great lespect, even from enemies j but 
cowardice, though never so successful, fiom the Romans 
has always met with scorn ” Yet foi all this he took him 
® him Ins hand, and delivered him into the custody 
of Tnbcro Meantime, he himself carried Ins sons, his 
'^ons-in-law, and others of chief rank, especially of the 
yonngei sort, back with him into his tent, wheie for a long 
time he sat donm without speaking one word, insomuch 
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that they all wondeied at him At last, he began to dis- 
course of fortune and human affairs “ Is it meet,” said he, 
“ for him that know s he is but man, in his greatest prosper- 
ity to pride himself, and be exalted at the conquest of a city, 
nation, or kingdom, ilndnotiathei well to weigh this change 
of fortune, in which all warriois may see an example of then 
common fiailty, and learn a lesson that theie is nothing dura- 
ble 01 constant ’ Foi what time can men select to think 
themselves secuie, when that of victoiy itself forces us 
more than any to dread oui own fortune’ and a very little 
consideration on the law of things, and how all are hurried 
round, and each man’s station changed, will introduce sad- 
ness in the midst of the greatest ]oy Oi can you, when 
you see before youi eyes the succession of Alexander him- 
self, who arrived at the height of power and luled the 
greatest empiie, in the short space of an hour trodden 
undei foot, — when you behold a lung, that was but even 
now surrounded with so numerous an aimy, leceivmg 
nourishment to support his life from the hands of his con- 
querors, — can you, I say, believe there is any ceitamty in 
what we now possess, whilst there is such a thing as 
chance’ No, young men, cast off that vaui pride and 
empty boast of victory , sit down with humility, looking 
always for what is yet to come, and the possible future 
' reverses which the divine displeasure may eventually make 
the end of oui present happiness ” It is said that ASmilius, 
having spoken much more to the same purpose, dismissed 
the young men properly humbled, and with then vam- 
glory and insolence thoioughly chastened and curbed by 
his address 

When this was done, he put his array into garrisons, to 
refresh themselves, and went himself to visit Greece, and 
to spend a short time iii relaxations equally honorable and 
humane Foi as he passed, he eased the people’s grievances, 
reformed their govei nments, and bestowed gifts upon them , 
to some, corn, — to otheis, oil out of the king’s storehouses, 
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in wliicli, they lepoit, there were such vast q[uan titles laid 
up, that receivers and petitioners were lacking hefoie they 
could he exhausted In Delphi he found a great squaie 
pillar of white marble, designed for the pedestal of king 
Perseus’s golden statue, on which he commanded his own to 
be placed, allegmg that it was but 3ust that the conquered 
should give place to the eonqueiois. In Olympia he is 
said to have uttered the saying everybody has heaid, that 
Phidias had carved Homer’s Jupiter When the ten com- 
missioners ariived from Rome, he dehvered up again to 
the Macedomans their cities and countiy, granting them 
to live at liberty, and according to their own laws, only 
paying the Romans the tribute of a hundred talents, double 
which sum they had been wont to pay to theii kings. 
Then he celebrated all manner of shows and games, and 
sacrifices to the gods, and made gi eat entertainments and 
feasts ; the charge of all which he liberally defrayed out of 
the king’s treasury , and showed that he understood the 
ordermg and placmg of his guests, and how every man 
should be received, answerably to then lank and quality, 
with such nice exactness, that the Greeks were full of 
wondei, findmg the care of these matters of pleasuie did 
not escape him, and that though involved m such impor- 
tant busmess, he could observe correctness m these trifles 
Ror was it least giatifymg to him, that, amidst all the 
magnificent and splendid preparations, he himself was 
always the most grateful sight, and greatest pleasure to 
those he entertamed And he told those that seemed to 
wondei at his diligence, that there was the same spirit 
shown in marshalling a banquet as an aimy , in rendering 
the one formidable to the enemy, the other acceptable to 
the guests Roi did men less praise his liberality, and the 
greatness of his soul, than his other virtues j for he would 
not so much as see those great quantities of silver and gold, 
which V ere heaped togethei out of the king’s palaces, but 
delivered them to the qumstors, to be put into the public 
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treasuiy lie only pei initted his on n sons, who were great 
loveis of learnmg, to take the king’s books , and when he 
distiibuted rewards due to extraoidinaiy valor, he gave his 
son-in-law, jEIius Tubero, a bowl that weighed five pounds 
This IS that Tubero we have already mentioned, who was one 
of sixteen relations that li\ed togethei, and were all main- 
tained out of one little far m , and it is said that this was 
the first plate that ever entered the house of the iElu, 
brought thither as an honor and reward of virtue, before 
this time, neither they nor then wives ever made use 
either of silver or gold 

Ilaving thus settled everything well, taking his leave of 
the Greeks, and exhoiting the Slacedomans, that, mindful 
of the liberty they bad received fiom the Romans, they 
should endeavor to maintain it by tlieu obedience to the 
laws, and concord amongst themselves, he departed for 
Epirus, having ordeis from the senate to give the soldiers 
that followed him in the war against Perseus the pillage of 
the cities of that country That he might set upon them 
all at once by surprise and unawares, he summoned ten of 
the principal men out of each, whom he commanded, on 
such an appomted day, to bring all the gold and silvei they 
had either nr their private houses oi temples, and, with 
every one of these, as if it were for this very purpose, and 
under a pretence of searching for and leceiving the gold, 
he sent a centurion and a guard of soldieis , who, the set 
day being come, rose all at once, and at tlie very self-same 
time fell upon them, and proceeded to ransack the cities, 
so that in one hour a bundled and fifty thousand persons 
were made slaves, and threescore and ten cities sacked 
Yet what was given to each soldiei, out of so vast a de- 
stiuctioir and uttei luin, amounted to no more than eleven 
drachmas , so that men could only shudder at the issue of a 
wai , whei e the wealth of a whole nation thus divided, turned 
to so little advantage and profit to each particular man 
\Yhen iEmilius had done tins, — an action perfectlj con- 
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trary to Ms gentle and mild natui e,— he went dow n to Oi icus, 
where he embarked his array foi Italy. He sailed up the 
river Tiber in the king’s galley, that had sixteen banks of 
oars, and was richly adorned with captured arras and with 
cloths of purple and scailet: so that, the vessel lowing 
slowly against the stream, the Romans that crowded on the 
shore to meet him had a foretaste of his following triumph. 
But the soldiers, who had cast a covetous eye on the 
treasures of Perseus, when they did not obtain as much as 
they thought they deserved, were secretly enraged and 
angry with JEmilms for this, but openlj^ corajilained that 
he had been a severe and tyrannical commandei over them ; 
nor were they ready to show their desire of his triumph. 
When Servius Galba, who was ^milius’s enemy, though 
he commanded as tribune under him, understood this, he 
had the boldness plainly to affirm that a triumph was not 
to be allowed him , and sowed various calumnies amongst 
the soldiers, which yet further increased their ill-will. N ay 
more, he desired the tribunes of the people, because the four 
hours that were remaining of the day could not suffice for 
the accusation, to let him put it off till another But when 
the tribunes commanded him to speak then, if he had anj’’- 
tMng to say, he began a long oration, filled with all man- 
ner of reproaches, in which he spent the remaining pait of 
the time, and the tribunes, when it was dark, dismissed the 
assembly. The soldiers growing more vehement on tliis, 
thronged all to Galba, and entering mto a conspiracy, eaily 
m the morning beset the capitol, where the tribunes had 
appointed the following assembly to be held 

As soon as it was day, it was put to the vote, and the first 
tribe was proceeding to refuse the triumph , and the news 
spread amongst the people and to the senate The people 
were indeed much grieved that ^mihus should meet with 
such ignommy ; but this was only in words, which had no 
effect The chief of the senate exclaimed against it as a base 
action, and excited one another to repress the boldness and 
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iiibolence of the boldieis, would eie long become 

altogether ungo^el liable and Molent, W'ere they now per- 
mitted to deprn e >Emiliuso{ hib tuumph Foicmg a pas- 
bage through theciowd, they c.ime up in gieat numbeis, 
and desued the tiibuiicb to defci polling, till they had 
spoken w hat the} liad tosa} to the people All things thus 
suspended, and silence being made, Idaicus Servihus stood 
up, a man of consulai dignit}, and who had killed tw'enty- 
tlnee of Ins enemies that had challenged him m single 
combat “ It is now nioie than evei,” said he, “cleai to 
my mind how' gieat a coininandei oin iEmihus Paulus is, 
when I see he w’as able to peifoim such famous and gieat 
exploits w ith an aimy so full of sedition and baseness , nor 
can I sufficiently w ondei, that a people that seemed to gloi y 
in the tiiumphs ovei Illyiiaiis and Liguiiaiis, should now 
through envy lefuse to see the klacedonian king led alive, 
and all the gloiy of Philip and Alexandei, m captivity to 
the Roman powei Foi is it not a strange thing for you, 
who upon a slight ruinoi of victoiy that came by chance 
into the city, did offei saciifices and put up youi requests 
unto the gods that you might seethe lepoit verified, now, 
when the geneial is letuined wuth an undoubted conquest, 
to defraud the gods of honoi, and youiselves of 3oy, as if you 
feared to behold the greatness of hib waihke deed, or were 
1 esolved to spai e y oui enemy ? And of the two, much bettei 
were it to put a stop to the triumph, out of pity to him, 
than out of envy to youi general , yet to such a height of 
powei IS mahce aiiived amongst you, that a man without 
one seal to show on his skin, that is smooth and sleek with 
ease and home-keeping habits, wall undertake to define the 
office and duties of a geneial befoie us, who with our own 
wounds have been taught how to 3adge of the valor or the 
cowardice of commanders ” And, at the same time, putting 
aside his garment, he showed an infinite number of scais 
upon his breast, and, turning about, he exposed some parts 
of hib person winch it is usual to conceal , and, addressmg 
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Galba, said : “ You deride me for these, in which I giort 
before my fellow-citizens, for it is in their service, in which 
I have ridden night and day, that I received them ; but go 
collect the votes, whilst I follow after, and note the base 
and ungrateful, and such as choose rather to be flattered 
and com ted than commanded by their general ” It is said 
this speech so stopped the soldiers’ mouths, and altered 
their mmds, that all the tribes decreed a triumjih for 
jEmilius ; which was peiformed aftei this manner. 

The people erected scaffolds in the forum, in the cir- 
cuses, as they call their buildings for hoise-races, and in all 
other parts of the city where they could best behold the 
show. The spectators were clad in white garments ; all 
the temples were open, and full of garlands and perfumes ; 
the ways were cleared and kept open by numerous officers, 
who drove back all who crowded into or ran acioss the main 
avenue This triumph lasted three days On the first, 
which was scarcely long enough for the sight, were to be 
seen the statues, pictures, and colossal images which were 
taken from the enemy, drawn upon two hundred and fifty 
chariots On the second was carried in a gieat many 
wagons the finest and richest armor of the Macedonians, 
both of brass and steel, all newly polished and glittering ; 
the pieces of which weie piled up and arranged purposely 
with the greatest ait, so as to seem to be tumbled in heaps 
carelessly and by chance helmets were thrown upon 
shields, coats of mail upon greaves *, Cretan targets, and 
Thracian bucklers and quivers of arrows, lay huddled 
amongst horses’ bits, and through these there appeared 
the points of naked swords, intei mixed with long Macedo- 
nian sanssas All these aims weie fastened together with 
3ust so much looseness that they struck against one another 
as they w^ere drawm along, and made a harsh and alarming 
noise, so that, even as spoils of a conquered enemy, 
they could not be beheld without dread. After these 
wagons loaded with armor there followed three thousand 
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taen who earned tlio siher that was eomed, in seven linn 
dred and fifty \essels, each of which weighed three talents, 
and was can led by four men Otheis hi ought sihei bowls 
and goblets and cups, all disposed in such oidei as to make 
the best show', and all cm ions as w'ell foi then sue as the 
solidity of then embossed woik 
On the thii d daj', eai ly in the inoi ning, fii st came the trum- 
peters, who did not sound as they weie wont in a proces- 
sion or solemn enti j', but such a charge as the Romans use 
when they encoui age the soldiers to fight Next folio w'ed 
young men w cai nig fi ocks w'lth oin.imented bordeis, w'ho 
led to the saciifice a hundiedand tw'enty stalled oxen, with 
their horns gilded, and then heads adorned w'lth iibbons 
and garlands , and w ith these w eie boys that cairied basins 
for libation, of silvei and gold After this was brought the 
gold com, which w'as divided into vessels that weighed 
three talent?, like those that contained the silvei , they w'eie 
in number seventy-seven These wei e follow ed by those 
that bioughb the conseciated bowd w'hicli iEmilius had 
caused to be made, that weighed ten talents, and was set 
with precious stones Then wei e exposed to view the cups 
of Antigonus and Seleucusc, and those of the Thenclean 
make, and all the gold iilate that w'as used at Perseus’s 
table Next to these came Peiseus’ chaiiot, in which lus 
armor was placed, and on that his diadem And, aftei a 
little intermission, the king’s childien wei e led captives, and 
wath them a tram of their attendants, masters, and teacheis, 
all sheddmg teais, and sti etching out hands to the specta- 
tors, and malung the childien themselves also beg and 
entreat their comiiassion There were two sons and a 
daughter, whose tender age made them but little sensible ot 
the greatness of their miseiy, which veiy insensibility of 
their condition lendered it the inoie deplorable, insomuch 
that Perseus himself was scaicely legaided as he went 
along, whilst pity fixed the eyes of the Romans upon the 
infants, and many of them could not forbear tears, and all 
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beheld the sight with a mixture of sonow and pleasure, 

until the children were passed 

After his children and their attendants came Perseus 
himself, clad all in black, and wearing the boots of -Ins 
country, and looking like one altogether stunned and 
deprived of reason, through the greatness of Ins misfort- 
unes Next followed a great company of Ins friends and 
familiars, whose countenances were disfigured with giief, 
and who let the spectators see, by their tears and their 
continual lookmg upon Perseus, that it was his fortune 
they so much lamented, and that they were regardless of 
their own Perseus sent to ASmilius to entreat that he 
might not be led in pomp, hut be left out of the triumph ; 
who, deriding, as was but ]ust, Ins cowardice and fondness 
of life, sent him this aiiswei, that as for that, it had been 
before, and was now, in his own power, givmg him to 
understand that the disgrace could be avoided by death ; 
which the famt-heaited man not having the spirit for, and 
made effeminate by I know not what hopes, allowed him- 
self to appear as a pait of his own spoils After these 
were carried four hundred ciowns, all made of gold, sent 
from the cities by their respective deputations to ^inilius, 
in honor of his victory Then he himself came, seated on 
a chaiiot niagnificentl}^ adorned (a man well worthy to be 
looked at, even without these ensigns of powei), dressed 
in a robe of purple, intei woven with gold, and holding a 
lauicl blanch m his light hand. All the aimj’', in like 
mannei, with boughs of lauiel in then hands, divided into 
then bands and coni]iames, followed the chaiiot of their 
conimaiidei , some singing veises, according to the usual 
custom, mingled with i ailiei y ; others, songs of triumph, 
and the praise of A5milius’s deeds, who, indeed, was 
admned and accounted happy by all men, and unenviecl 
bj e\eiy one that was good , except so far as it seems the 
m evince of some god to lessen that happiness which is too 
gi eat and inordinate, and so to mingle the affairs of human 
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life that no one should be entirely fiee and exempt fiom 
calamities, but, as we lead in Homer, that those should 
thmk themselves tiuly blessed to whom fortune has given 
an equal share of good and evil 

iEmilius had four sons, of w horn Scipio and Fabius, as 
is already 1 elated, veie adopted into other families, the 
othei two, whom he had by a second wife, and who m ere 
yet but young, he brought up in his own house One of 
these died at fourteen yeais of age, five days befoie his 
fathei’s triumph, the othei at twelve, three days after , so 
that there was no Roman without a deep sense of his 
suffering, and who did not shudder at the cruelty of fort- 
une, that had not scrupled to bring so much sorrow into 
a house leplemshed with happiness, rejoicing, and sacrifices, 
and to intermingle tears and laments with songs of victory 
and triumph 

uEmilius, however, reasoning justly that courage and 
resolution was not merely to resist armor and spears, but 
all the shocks of ill-fortune, so met and so adapted himself 
to these mingled and contrasting cii cumstances, as to out- 
balance the evil with the good, and bis private concerns 
with those of the public , and thus did not allow anythmg 
either to take away from the grandeur, or sully the dignity 
of his victory For as soon as he had buiied the first of 
his sons (as we have already said), he triumphed, and the 
second dying almost as soon as his triumph was over, he 
gathered together an assembly of the people, and made an 
oration to them, not like a man that stood in need of com- 
foit from others, but one that undertook to support his 
fellow-citizens in their giief for the sufferings he himself 
underwent 

“I,” he said, “who never yet feaied anything that was 
human, have, amongst such as weie divine, always had a 
dread of Fortune as faithless and inconstant, and, for the 
very leason that in this wai she had been as a favoiahle 
gale in all ray affaiis, I still expected some change and 
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leftux of things In one day I passed the Ionian sea, 
and reached Gorcyra from Brundisium ; tlioncc m live 
more I sacrificed at Delphi, and in other five days came to 
my forces in Macedonia, where, after I had finished the 
usual sacrifices for the purifying of the army, I entered on 
my duties, and, in the space of fifteen days, put an honor- 
able period to the war Still retaining a jealousy of Fort- 
une, even from the smooth current of my affairs, and see- 
ing myself secure and free from tlie danger of any enemy, 

X chiefly dreaded the change of the goddess at sea, whilst 
conveying home my victorious army, vast spoils, and a cap- 
tive king Kay, mdeed, after T was leturned to you safe, 
and saw the city full of ]oy, congratulating, and sacrifices, 
yet still I distrusted, well knowing that Fortune nevei con- 
ferred any great benefits that were unmixed and unattended 
with probabilities of reverse Kor could my mind, that was 
still as it were in labor, and always foreseeing something 
to befall this city, free itself fiom this fear, until this gieat 
misfortune befell me in my own family, and till, in the 
midst of those days set apart for triumph, I earned two of 
the best of sons,^ my only destined successors, one aftei 
another to their funerals Now, therefore, I am myself 
safe from danger, at least as to what was my greatest care , 
and I trust and am verily persuaded that for the time to 
come Fortune null prove constant and harmless unto you , 
smee she has sufficiently wreaked her jealousy at oui great 
successes on me and mine, and has made the conqueroi as 
marked an example of human instability as the cajitive 
whom he led in tiiumpb, with this only difference, that 
Peiseus, though conquered, does yet enjoy Ins children, 
while the conqueroi, ^mihus, is deprived of his” This 
was the geiieious and magnanimous oiation ^milius is 
said to have spoken to the people, from a heart tiulj’' 
sincere and fiee fiom all artifice 

Although he very much pitied the condition of Perseus, 
and studied to befnend him in what he was able, yet lie 
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Could plocme no otbei favoi, than Ins lemoval fiom the 
common piison, the Cmrey, into a moie cleanly and hu- 
mane place of bccuiity, wdieie, ^\hllst he was guarded, it is 
said, he btaived himself to death Otheis state his death 
to be of the stiangest and most unusual chaiactei that 
the soldiers who nere Ins guaid, having conceived a spite 
and hatred agauist him foi some reason, and finding no 
other way to giieve and afflict him, kept him fiom sleep, 
took pains to disturb him when he v as disposed to rest, 
and found out contiivances to keep him contmually awake, 
hy 1:1111011 means at length he ivas utteily w'oin out, and 
expired Tw'o of his childien, also, died soon after him, 
the third, w'ho was named Alexander, they say proved an 
exquisite artist in turning and giaving small figures, and 
learned so perfectly to speak and wuite the Roman lan- 
guage, that he became cleik to the magistrates, and behaved 
himself 111 his office w'ltli gieat skill and conduct 
They ascribed to iEmilius’s conquest of Macedonia this 
most acceptable benefit to the people, that he brought so 
vast a quantity of money into the public treasury, that 
they never paid any taxes, until Ilntius and Pansa were 
consuls, which was -111 the first w'ai between Antony and 
Caisar This also was pecuhai and lemaikable in ^mihus, 
that though he was extremely beloved and honoied by the 
people, yet he always sided with the nobles, 1101 would he 
eithei say 01 do anything to ingratiate himself with the 
multitude, but constantly adhered to the nobility, in all 
political matteis, which in aftei times was cast in Scipio 
Afiicanus’s teeth by Appius, these two being in their time 
the most consideiable men in the city, and standing in 
competition for the office of censoi The one had on Ins 
bide the nobles and the senate, to which party the Appn 
weie always attached , the othei, although his own interest 
was great, yet made use of the favoi and love of the 
people When, therefore, Appius saw Scipio come to the 
market place, sui lounded ivith men of mean lank, and such 
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as were but newly made free, yet weie veiy fit to manage 
a debate, to gather together the rabble, and to carry what- 
soever they designed by importunity and noise, crying out 
with a loud voice “ Groan now,” said he, “ 0 iEmilius 
Paulus, if you have knowledge in your grave of what is 
done above, that your son aspires to be censor, by the help 
of ^milius, the common crier, and Licinius Philonicus ” 
Scipio always had the good-will of the people, because he 
was constantly heaping favors on them ; but iEinilms, al- 
though he still took part with the nobles, yet was as much 
the people’s favorite as those who most sought iropularity 
and used every ait to obtain it This they made manifest, 
when, amongst other dignities, they thought him worthy 
of the office of censor, a trust accounted most sacied and 
of great authority, as well in other things, as in the strict 
examination mto men’s lives For the censors had power 
to expel a senator, and enrol whom they judged most fit 
in his room, and to disgrace such young men as lived licen- 
tiously, by taking away their horses Besides this, they 
were to value and assess each man’s estate, and register the 
number of the people There were numbered by ^milius 
347,452 men He declared Marcus -^mihus Lepidus first 
senator, who had already four times held that honor, and 
he removed from their office three of the senators of the 
least note The same moderation he and his fellow-censor, 
Marcius Philippus, used at the muster of the knights 
Whilst he was thus busy about many and weighty affairs 
he feU sick of a disease, which at fiist seemed hazardous; 
and although after a while it proved without danger, yet 
was tioublesome and difficult to be cured , so that by the 
advice of his physicians he sailed to Yelia, in south Italy, 
and there dwelt a long tmie near the sea, where he enjoyed 
all possible guietness The Romans, in tbe meanwhile, 
longed for his return, and oftentimes by their expressions 
in the theatres gave public testimony of their great desire 
and impatience to see him. When, therefore, the timQ 
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drew nigh that a solemn saci ihce was of necessity to be 
offeied, and he found, as he thought, his body stiong 
enough, he came back again to Rome, and theie perfoimed 
the holy rites with the lest of the priests, the people in the 
mean time crowding about him, and congiatulatmg his re- 
turn The next day he saciificed again to the gods foi his 
recoveiy , and, having finished the saciifice, letuined to his 
house and sat down to dinnei, when, all on a sudden and 
when no change was expected, he fell into a fit of dehnum, 
and, being quite deprived of Ins senses, the third day after 
ended a life in which he had wanted no manner of thing 
which IS thought to conduce to happiness Nay, his very 
funeral pomp had something m it remarkable and to be 
admiied, and his virtue was graced with the most solemn 
and happy rites at his burial , consisting, not m gold and 
ivory, 01 in the usual sumptuousness and splendor of such 
preparations, but m the good-will, honor, and love, not 
only of his fellow-citizens, but of Ins enemies themselves 
Foi as many Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedonians as 
happened to be present at tjie solemnity, that were young 
and of vigoious bodies, took up the bier and earned it, 
whilst the more aged followed, calling iEmilius the bene- 
factor and preserver of then countnes Foi not Only at 
the time of his conquest bad he acted to all with kindness 
and clemency, but, tbiougli the whole course of his Me, he 
continued to do them good and look aftei then concerns, 
as if they had been his familiars and relations They re- 
port that the whole of his estate scarce amounted to three 
hundred and seventy thousand drachmas , to which he left 
Ills two sons co-heiis , but Scipio, who was the youngest, 
being adopted into the more wealthv family of Afiicanus, 
gave it all to his brother Such aie said to have been the 
hfe and manners of AUmilius 
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COMPARISON OP TIMOLEON WITH 
^MILIUS PAULUS. 

Shch being the story of these two great men’s lives, 
without doubt in the comiiarison very little difierence will 
be found between them They made wai mth two iiower- 
ful enemies the one agauist the 3^Iacedonlans, and the 
other with the Carthaginians, and the success was in 
both cases glorious One conquered Macedon from the 
seventh succeeding heir of Aiitigonus ; the other freed 
Sicdy from usuiping tyrants, and restored the island to 
its former liberty Unless, indeed, it be made a point of 
jEmilius’s side, that he engaged with Peiseus when his 
forces were entire, and composed of men that had often 
successfully fought with the Romans; wheieas, Timoleon 
foiuid Dionysius in a despairmg condition, his affairs 
being reduced to the last extremity or, on the cen- 
tral y, it be urged m favor of Timoleon, that he van- 
quished several tyrants, and a powerful Carthaginian army, 
with an inconsiderable number of men gathered together 
from all parts, not with such an army as iEmilius had, of 
well disciplined soldiers, experienced in wai, and accus- 
tomed to obey; but with such as thiough the hopes of gain 
restored to him, unskilled in fighting and ungovernable 
And when actions aie equally glorious, and the means to 
compass them unequal, the greatest esteem is certainly due 
to that general who conquers with the smaller power. 

Both have the reputation of having behaved themselves 
with an uncoirupted mtegnty, in all the affairs they man- 
aged , but JEmihus had the advantage of bemg, from his 
infancy, by the laws and customs of his country brought up 
to the proper management of public affairs, which Timoleon 
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brought himself to by his own eifoits And this is plain, 
foi at that tune all the Romans iveie uniformly orderly 
and obedient, respectful to the laws and to then fellow- 
citizens wheieas it is remarkable, that not one of the 
Gieek geiieials commanding in Sicily could keep himself 
iincoriupted, except Dion, and of him many entertained a 
jealousy that he would establish a monaichy tlieie, after 
the Jjacedainionian manner Timaius wiites, that the Syia- 
cusans sent even Gylippus home dishonoiably, and with a 
reputation lost by the unsatiable covetousness he displayed 
when he commanded the ai my And numei ous liistoi lans 
tell us of the wicked and pei-fidious acts committed by 
Pliarax the Spaitan and Callippus the Athenian, with the 
view of making themselves kings of Sicily Yet what 
Avere these men, and what strength had they, to entertain 
such a thought? The first of them Avas a follower of 
Dionysius, Avhen he Avas expelled fiom Syiacuse, and the 
other a hired captain of foot under Dion, and came into 
Sicily with him But Timoleon, at the request and prayeis 
of the Syracusans, Avas sent to be then general, and had 
no need to seek for poAvei, but had a perfect title, founded 
on their own offers, to hold rt, and yet no sooner had he 
freed Sicily from hei oppiessois, but he AVilhngly surren- 
dered it 

It IS truly worthy our admiration m iEmilius, that 
though he conquered so great and so rich a realm as that 
of Macedon, yet he Avould not touch, noi see any of the 
money, nor did he advantage himself one farthmg by it, 
though he was veij’’ generous of his own to others I 
would not intend any reflection on Timoleon, for accepting 
of a house and handsome estate in the country, which the 
Syracusans presented him with, there is no dishonor in 
accepting, but yet theie is greater gloiy in a refusal, and 
the supiemest virtue is shown in not wanting Avhat it^ 
might faiily take And as that body is, without doubt, 
the most strong and healthful, which can the easiest sup- 
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port extreme cold and excessive heat in the change of sea- 
sons, and that the most firm and collected mind which is 
not puffed up with prosperity, nor dejected with adversity ; 
80 the virtue of JSmihus was eminently seen in his coun- 
tenance and behavior, continuing as noble and lofty upon 
the loss of two dear sons, as when he achieved his greatest 
victories and triumphs But Timoleon, aftei he had justly 
punished his brother, a truly hei oic action, let his reason 
yield to a causeless sorrow, and humiliated with grief and 
remorse, forbore for twenty years to appear in any public 
place, or meddle with any affairs of the commonwealth 
It IS truly very commendable to abhor and shun the doing 
any base action, but to stand in fear of eveiy kind of 
censure or disrepute may argue a gentle and open-heaited, 
but not an heroic temper. 


PELOPIDAS. 

Cato Ma3or, hearing some commend one that was rash, 
and inconsiderately daring in a battle, said, “ There is a dif- 
ference between a man’s prizing valor at a great rate, and 
valuing life at little ; ” a very just remark Antigonus, we 
know, at least, had a soldier, a venturous fellow, but of 
wretched health and constitution , the reason of whose ill- 
look he took the trouble to inquiie into, and, on under- 
standing from him that it was a disease, commanded his 
physicians to employ their utmost skill, and if. possible re- 
cover him ; which brave hero, when once cuied, never after- 
wards sought danger or showed himself venturous in battle , 
and, when Antigonus wondered and upbraided him with 
his change, made no secret of the reason, and said, “ Sir, 
you are the cause of my cowardice, by freeing me from 
those miseries which niade me care little for life ” With 
the same feelmg, the Sybarite seems to have said of the 
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Spartans, that it was no commendable thmg in them to he 
so leady to die in the wars, since by that they w^ere freed 
from such haid labor and miserable living In tiuth, the 
Sybarites, a soft and dissolute people, might well imagine 
they hated life, because in their eager pursuit of \urtue and 
gloiy, they weie not afiaid to die, but, in fact, the Lace- 
daimomans found their viitue secured them happiness 
alike 111 livmg or in dymg , as we see m the epitaph that 
says, — 

They died, but not os Lavish of thoir blood, 

Or thlnUng death Itself was simply good , 

Thoir wishes neither wore to live nor die. 

But to do both alike commendably 

An endeavor to avoid death is not blamahle, if we do not 
basely desire to live , noi a wilhngness to die good and 
virtuous, if it pioceeds from a contempt of life And there- 
fore Homer always takes care to brmg his bravest and most 
daring heroes well armed into battle, and the Greek law- 
givers punished those that thiew away their shields, but 
not him that lost his sword or speai , intimating that self- 
defence IS more a man’s busmess than offence This is 
especially true of a governor of a city, or a geneial , foi if, 
as Iphicrates divides it out, the light-armed aie the hands , 
the horse the feet , the infantiy the breast , and the general 
the head, he, when he puts himself upon dangei, not only 
ventures his own person, but all those whose safety depends 
on his , and so on the contrary Callicratidas, therefore, 
though otherwise a great man, was wrong in his answer to 
the augui who advised him, the sacirfice being unlucky, 
to be careful of his life , “ Sparta,” said he, “ will not miss 
one man ” It was true, Calhciatidas, when simply serving 
m any engagement either at sea or land, was but a smgle 
person, but as a general, he united in his life the lives of 
all, and could hardly be called one, when his death involved 
the ruin of so many The saying of old Antigonus was 
better, who, when he was to fight at Audios, and one told 
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him, “ The enemy’s ships are more than ours ; ” replied^ 

“ For how many then wilt thou reckon me ? ” intimating 
that a brave and experienced commander is to be highly 
valued, one of the first duties of whose office indeed it is to 
save him on whose safety depends that of others. And 
therefore I applaud Timotheus, who, when Chares showed 
the wounds he had received, and his shield pierced by a 
dart, told him, “ Yet how ashamed I was, at the siege of 
Samos, when a dart fell near me, for exposing myself, more 
like a boy than like a general in command of alaige army.” 
Indeed, where the general’s hazarding himself will go far 
to decide the result, there he must fight and venture his 
person, and not mind their maxims, who would have a 
general die, if not of^ at least in old age , but when the ad- 
vantage will be but small if he gets the better, and the loss 
considerable if he falls, who then would desire, at the iisk 
of the commander’s life, a piece of success which a common 
soldier might obtain ^ This I thought fit to xiremise before 
the lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who weie both great 
men, but who both fell by their own rashness For, being 
gallant men, and having gained their respective countries 
gieat glory and reputation by their conduct in war against 
terrible enemies, the one, as history relates, ovei throwing 
Hannibal, who was till then invincible , the other, in a set 
battle beatmg the Lacedaemonians, then supreme both at 
sea and land ; they ventured at last too far, and were heed- 
lessly prodigal of . their lives, when there was the greatest 
need of men and commanders such as they And this 
agreement in their characters and their deaths is the reason 
why I compare their lives 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was descended, as hke- 
wise Epaminondas was, from an honorable family m Thebes ; 
and, being brought up to opulence, and having a fair estate 
left him wffiilst he was young, he made it his business to re- 
lieve the good and deservmg amongst the poor, that he might 
show himself loi d and not slave of his estate. For amongst 
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men, as Aristotle observes, some are too narrow-minded to 
use tbeir wealth, and some aie loose and abuse it , and these 
live peipetual slaves to then pleasuies, as the Others to 
their gain Otheis pei nutted themselves to he obliged by 
Pelopidas, and thankfully made use of Ins hbei ality and kind- 
ness , but amongst all his fi lends, he could nevei peisuade 
Epaimnondas to be a shaiei in his wealth lie, however, 
stepped down into his povei ty, and took pleasuie in the same 
pool attiie, spaie diet, unweaiied enduiance of haidships, 
and unshrinking boldness in war like Capaneus in Euiip- 
ides, who had 

AbunOant vrcnllh and In that uonltU no prido, 

he was ashamed any one should think that he spent more 
upon his pel son than the meanest Theban Epaminondas 
made Ins fanuhai and heieditaiy poverty more light and 
easy, by Ins philosophy and single life , but Pelopidas mar- 
ried a woman of good family, and had children , yet still 
thmkmg little of his piivate inteiests, and devoting all his 
time to the public, he luined his estate and,when his friends 
admonished and told him how necessary that money which 
he neglected was “ Yes,” he leplied, “ necessary to Nicode- 
mus,” pointing to a blind ciipple 
Both seemed equally fitted by nature foi all sorts of ex- 
cellence, but bodily exeicises chiefly delighted Pelopidas, 
learning Epaminondas ; and the one spent his spaie hours m 
hunting and the Palmstia, the othei iii hearing lectures of 
philosophizing And, amongst a thousand points for praise 
in both, the judicious esteem nothing equal to that constant 
benevolence and friendship, which they inviolably pieseri ed 
in all their expeditious, public actions, and administi ation of 
the commonwealth Foi if any one looks on the administra- 
tions of Aiistides and Themistocles, of Cmlon and Pericles, 
of Nicias and Alcibiades, what confusion, what envy, what 
mutual jealousy, appears ’ And if he then casts his eye on 
the kmdness and leveience that Pelopidas showed Epami- 
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nondas, he musfc needs confess, that these are more truly 
and more justly styled colleagues in government and com- 
mand than the others, who strove rather to overcome one 
another than their enemies The true cause of this was their 
virtue , whence it came that they did not make their actions 
aim at wealth and glory, an endeavor sure to lead to hitler 
and contentious jealousy , hut both fiom the heginn mg being 
inflamed with a divine desire of seeing their country gloiious 
by their exertions, they used to that end one another’s excel- 
lences as theii own I\Iany, indeed, think this stiict and 
entire affection is to be dated from the battle at Mantinea, 
where they both fought, being part of the succois that were 
sent from Thebes to the Lacedsemonians, their then fiiends 
and allies For, being placed together amongst the in- 
fantry, and engagmg the Arcadians, when the Lacedaemo- 
nian wmg, in which they fought, gave ground, and many 
fled, they closed their shields together and lesisted the as- 
sailants Pelopidas, havmg received seven wounds in the 
forepart of his body, fell upon an heap of slain friends and 
enemies ; but Epaminondas, though he thought him past 
recovery, advanced to defend his arms and body, and singly 
fought a multitude, resolving rather to die than forsake his 
helpless Pelopidas And now, he being much distiessed, 
being wounded in the breast by a spear, and in the arm 
by a sword, Agesipolis, the king of the Spaitans, came to 
his succor from the other wing, and beyond hope delivered 
both 

After this the Lacedaemonians pretended to be friends to 
Thebes, but in truth looked with jealous suspicions on the 
designs and power of the city, and chiefly hated the party 
of Ismenias and Androclides, in which Pelopidas also was 
an associate, as tendmg to liberty, and the advancement 
of the commonalty. Therefore Archias, Leontidas, and 
Philip, all nch men, and of oligarchical principles, and im- 
moderately ambitious, urged Phoebidas the Spartmi, as he 
was on his way past the city with a considerable force, to 
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Burpnse the Cadmea, and, banishing the contiary faction, 
to establish an oligarchy, and by that means subject the 
city to the supiemacy of the Spartans He, acceptmg the 
proposal, at the festival of Ceres unevpectedly fell on the 
Thebans, and made himself master of the citadel Isme- 
nias was taken, carried to Sparta, and in a short time mur- 
dered, but Pelopidas, Pherenicus, Andioclides, and many 
moie that fled weie publiclj' proclaimed outlaws Epami- 
nondas stayed at home, being not much looked after, as 
one whom philosophy had made mactive, and poveity in- 
capable 

The Lacedemonians cashiered Phoebidas, and fined him 
one hundred thousand drachmas, yet still kept a garrison 
m the Cadmea , which made all Greece wonder at then in- 
consistency , since they punished the doer, but approved the 
deed And though the Thebans, having lost their polity, 
and being enslaved by Archias and Leontidas, had no hopes 
to get free fiom this tyranny, which they saw guarded by 
the whole military power of the Spartans, and had no 
means to break the yoke, unless these could be deposed 
fiom then command of sea and land , yet Leontidas and 
his associates, understanding the exiles lived at Athens in 
favoi with the people, and with honor fiom aU the good 
and viituous, formed secret designs against their lives, and, 
suborning some unknown fellows, despatched Andioclides, 
but were not successful on the rest Letters, besides, were 
sent from Sparta to the Athenians, warning them neither 
to receive noi countenance the exiles but expel them as 
declared common enemies of the confederacy But the 
Athenians, from their natural hereditary inclination to be 
kind, and also to make a grateful return to the Thebans, 
who had very much assisted them in lestoiing then de- 
mocracy, and had publicly enacted, that if any Athenian 
v ould march armed through Bceotia against the tymants, 
that no Boeotian should either see or hear it, did the The- 
bans no harm 
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Pelopidas, though one of the youngest, was active in prh 
vately exciting each single exile ; and often told them at 
their meetings, that it was both dishonorable and impious 
to neglect their enslaved and engarrisoned country, and, 
lazily contented with then own lives and safet}", depend 
on the decree ot the Athenians, and tin ough fear fawn on 
every smooth-tongued oiator that was able to work upon 
the iieople. no, they must venture for this great piize, 
taking Thiasyhulus’s hold courage for example, and as he 
advanced from Thebes and hi oke tlie power of the Athe- 
nian tyrants, so they should march fiom Atliens and fiee 
Thebes. When by this method he had persuaded them, 
they privately despatched some peisons to those friends 
they had left at Thebes, and acquainted them with their 
designs Their plans being apxwoved, Charon, a man of the 
greatest distmction, offeied his house for then reception ; 
Philhdas contrived to get himself made secietaiy to 
Archias and Philip, who then held the office of polemarch 
or chief caxitam ; and Eparamondas had all eady inflamed 
the youth. For, in then exeicises, he had encouiaged them 
to challenge and wrestle with the Spartans, and again, 
when he saw them pufted up with victory and success, 
sharply told them, that it was the greater shame to be such 
cowards as to serve those whom m strength they so much 
excelled 

The day for action being fixed, it was agreed upon by 
the exiles, that Pheremcus with the lest should stay at the 
Thriasian plain, while some few of the younger men tried 
the first danger, by endeavoring to get into the city , and 
if they were surprised by their enemies, the others shoulcL 
take care to provide for then childien and parents Pelop- 
idas first offered to undertake the business, then Melon, 
Paraochdes, and Theopompus, men of noble families, who, 
in othei things loving and faithful to one another, were 
iivals constant only in gloiy and courageous exploits 
’ihey were Ivelve iii all, and having taken leave of those 
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tliat stiij ed beliincl, and “^ent a messenger to Cluion, tliej 
ent fon\ ai d, clad in shoi fc coats, and cai i ying hounds and 
hunting-poles Mith them, that they might he taken foi 
huntei 3 beating ovei the fields, and pi event all suspicion 
in those that met them on the way When the niesseiigei 
came to Chai on, and told him theyweie appioaching, he 
did not change hib lesolution at the sight of dangei, hut, 
being a man of Ins ivoid, offeied them his house But one 
Hipposthenidas, a man of no ill piinciples, a lovei of his 
countiy, and a fiieiid to the omIcs, but not of as much leso- 
lution as the shoitiiess of time and the chaiacter of the 
action lequiied, being as it MCie di/zied at the gieatness of 
the appioaching enteipiise, and beginning now foi the 
first time to compiehend that lelying on that weak assist- 
ance which could be expected fiom the exiles, they weie 
undei taking no less a task than to shake the government, 
and oveithiow the whole powei of Spaita, went pri- 
vately to his house and sent a fiiend to Melon and 
Pelopidas, desiiiiig them to foibeai foi the piesent, to 
letuin to Athens and expect a bettei opportunity The 
inessengei’s name was Chlidon, who, going home in haste 
and bunging out his hoise, asked foi the bridle , but. Ins 
wife not knowing wheie it was, and, when it could not 
be found, telling him she had lent it to a fiiend, flist 
they began to chide, then to curse one another, and his 
wife wished the journey might prove ill to him, and 
those that sent him , insomuch that Chhdon’s passion 
made him Waste a gieat part of the day in this quairel- 
Img, and then, looking on this chance as an omen, he laid 
aside all thoughts of his jouiney, and went away to 
some othei busmess So neaily had these great and 
gloiions designs, even in then veiy birth, lost then op- 
portunity 

But Pelopidas and his companions, dressing themselves 
like countrymen, divided, and, whilst it was yet day, enteied 
.It diffeient quaiteis of the city It uas, besides, a windy 
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day, and now it just began losiiow, whicli contributed mueli 
to their concealment, because most people wore gone indoors 
to avoid the weather. Those, howevei, that were concei ned 
in the design, leceived them as they came, and conducted 
them to Charon’s house, where the exiles and otheis made 
up forty-eight in number. The tyrant's affaiis stood thus : 
the secretary, Phillidas, as I haveaheady obseived, was an 
accomphce m, and puvy to all the contiivance of the exiles, 
and he awhile befoiehad invited Archias, with otliers, loan 
entertainment on that day, to diink freely, and meet some 
women of the town, on puipose that when they weie drunk, 
and given up to their pleasures, he might delivei them over 
to the conspirators But befoi e Archias was thoroughly 
heated, notice was given him that the exiles weie privately 
in the town , a tiue leport indeed, but obscure, and not well 
confirmed, nevertheless, though Phillidas endeavored to 
divert the discourse, Aichias sent one of his guards to Cha- 
ron, and commanded him to attend immediately It was 
evening, and Pelopidas and his fi lends noth him in the 
house weie putting themselves into a fit jiosture foi action, 
having their breastplates on already, and then swords 
girt: but at the sudden knocking at the door, one stepping 
forth to inquire the mattei, and learning fiom the officer that 
Charon was sent for by the polemarch, i etui ned in gieat con- 
fusion and acquainted those within , and immediately con- 
jectured that the whole plot was discovered, and they should 
be cut in pieces, before so much as achieving any action to 
do Cl edit to their bravery * yet all agi eed that Charon should 
obey and attend the polemarch, to prevent suspicion. 
Charon was, indeed, a man of courage and resolution in all 
dangers, yet in this case he was extremely concerned, lest 
any should suspect that he was the traitor and the death 
of so many biave citizens be laid on him And, therefore, 
when he was ready to depart, he hi ought his son out of the 
women’s apartment, a little boy as yet, but one of the best 
looking and stiongest of all those of his age, and delivered 
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liim to Pelopidds with these words “If you find me a 
tiaitoi, tieat the boy as an enemy without any mercy” 
The concern which Chaion showed diew tears from many, 
but all piotested vehemently against his supposing any one 
of them so mean-spiiited and base, at the appearance of 
appioaching danger, as to suspect or blame him , and there- 
fore desired him not to involve his son, but to set him out 
of harm’s way that so he, peihaps escaping the tyrant’s 
power, might live to revenge the city and his friends 
Charon, how evei, refused to lemove him, and asked, “ What 
life, what safety could be more honorable, than to die bravely 
with his father, and such generous companions ” Thus, 
imploring the inotection of the gods, and saluting and 
encouraging them all, he departed, considering with himself 
and composing his voice and countenance, that he might 
look as little like as possible to what in fact heieally was. 
When he was come to the dooi, Archias w'lth Philhdas 
came out to him, and said, “I have heard, Charon, that 
there are some men ]ust come, and lurking in the towm, 
and that some of the citizens are resoi ting to them ” Chaion 
Was at fi.rst distuibed, but asking, “Who aie they? and 
who conceals them ’ ” and findmg Aichias did not 
thoroughly understand the rnattei, he concluded that none 
of those privy to the design had given this information, 
and replied, “Do not disturb yourselves for an empty 
rumor I wiH look mto it, however, for no report in such a 
case IS to be neglected ” Philhdas, who stood by, com- 
mended him, and leading back Aicbias, got him deep in 
drink, still prolonging the entertainment w'lth the hopes of 
the W'omen’s company at last Cut when Chaion returned, 
and found the men prepared, not as if they hoped for 
safety and success, but to die bravely and with the 
slaughter of then enemies, he told Pelopidas and his 
f I lends the truth, but pretended to others in the house 
that Aichias talked to him ibout something else, iinent- 
i*ig a stoij foi the occasion This stoim was just blowing 
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over, vrhen fortune brought another ; for a messenger cama 
with a letter from one Archias, the Hierophant at Athens, 
to his namesake Archias, who was his fiiend and guest. 
This did not merely contain a vague conjectural suspicion, 
but, as it appeared afterwards, disclosed every particular of 
the design. The messenger being brought in to Aichias, 
who was now pretty well drunk, and delivering the letter, 
said to him, “ The writer of this desired it might be lead 
at once ; it is on urgent business ” Archias, with a smile, 
replied, “Urgent business to-morrow,” and so receiving 
the letter, he put it under his pillow, and returned to what 
he had been speaking of with Phillidas, and these words 
of his are a proverb to this day amongst the Greek-s. 

How when the opportunity seemed convenient for action, 
they set out in two companies ; Pelopidas and Damoclides 
vuth their party went against Leontidas and Hypates, that 
lived near together; Cliaron and Melon against Archias 
and Philip, having put on women’s apparel over their 
breastplates, and thick garlands of fir and pine to shade 
their faces , and so, as soon as they came to the door, the 
guests clapped and gave an huzza, supposing them to be 
the women they expected But when the conspirators had 
looked about the room, and carefully marked all that were 
at the entertainment, they drew their swords, and making 
at Archias and Philip amongst the tables, disclosed who 
they were. Phillidas persuaded some few of Ms guests to 
sit still, and those that got up and endeavored to assist 
the polemarch, being drunk, were easily despatched. But 
Pelopidas and his party met with a harder task , as they 
attempted Leontidas, a sober and formidable man, and 
when they came to his house found his door shut, he being 
already gone to bed. They knocked a long time before 
any one would answer, but at last, a servant that heard 
them, coming out and unban ing the dooi, as soon as the 
gate gave way, they lushed in, and, overturning the man, 
made all haste to Leontidas’s chamber. But Leontidas, 
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guessing at the matter by the noise .ino. i unnmg, leaped 
from bis bed and die w Ins daggei,but foigot to put out 
the lights, and by that means make them fall foul on one 
another in the dark As it was, being easily seen by 
reason of the light, he leceived them at Ins chamber door 
and stabbed Cephisodoius, the fiist man that entered on 
his falling, the next that he engaged ivas Pelopidas , and 
the passage being naiiow and Cephisodoi us’s body lying 
m the way, there was a fieicp and dangerous conflict At 
last Pelopidas pievailed, and having killed Leontidas, he 
and his companions went in puisuit of Ilypates, and after 
the same mannei broke into his house He perceived the 
design, and fled to Ins neighbois , but they closely followed, 
and cilught and killed him 

This done they joined Melon, and sent to hasten the ex- 
iles they had left in Attica and called upon the citizens to 
maintam their liberty, and taking down the spoils from 
the porches, and breaking open all the arraoreis’ shops that 
weie near, equipped those that came to then assistance 
Epammondas and Goigidas came m already armed, with a 
gallant tram of young men, and the best of the old How 
the city was in a great excitement and confusion, a great 
noise and huriy, lights set up in eieiy house, men i unnmg 
heie and there, howevei, the people did not as yet gather 
mto a body, but, amazed at the proceedings, and not cleaily 
understanding the matter waited for the day And, 
therefoie, the Spartan oflBceis weie thought to have been 
in fault for not falling on at once, since their garrison con- 
sisted of about fifteen bundled men, and many of the 
citizens ran to them , but, alarmed with the noise, the 
flres, and the confused lunning of the people, they kept 
quietly within the Cadmea As soon as day appeared, the 
exiles from Attica came in armed, and there was a gen- 
eral assembly of the people Epammondas and Goigidas 
bi ought foith Pelopidas and his party, encompassed by the 
priests, who held out garlands, and exhorted the people to 
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fight for their country and their gods. The assemhly, at 
their appearance, rose up in a body and with .shouts and 
acclamations received the men as their delivcrervS and bene- 
factors. 

Then Pelopidas, being chosen chief caiitain of Bceotia, 
together with Melon and Charon, proceeded at once to 
blockade the citadel, and stormed it on all sides, being ex- 
tremely desirous to expel the Lacedsemonians, and fiee the 
Cadmea, before an ai my could come from Spaila to their 
relief. And he just so nariowly succeeded, that they, 
having surrendered on terms and departed, on their w^ay 
home met Cleomhrotus at Megara marching towards Thebes 
with a considerable force. The Spartans condemned 
and executed Herippidas and Arcissus, two of their gov- 
ernors, at Thebes, and Lysanoridas the third, being severely 
fined, fled to Peloponnesus This action so closely resem- 
blmg that of Thrasybulus, in the courage of the actors, the 
danger, the encounters, and equally crowned wdth success, 
was called the sister of it by the Greeks For we can 
scarcely find any other examples where so small and weak 
a party of men by bold courage overcame such numerous 
and powerful enemies, or brought greater blessings to their 
country by so doing But the subsequent change of affairs 
made this action the more famous , for the wai which for- 
ever rmned the pretensions of Sparta to command, and put 
an end'to the supremacy she then exercised alike by sea 
and by land, proceeded fiom that night, in which Pelopidas 
not surpiibing any fort, or castle, or citadel, but coming, 
the twelfth man, to a private house, loosed and broke, if we 
may speak truth in metaphor, the chains of the Spartan 
sway, which before seemed of adamant and indissoluble. 

But now the Lacedmmonians invading Boeotia with a 
great army, the Athenians, affrighted at the danger, de- 
claied themselves no allies to Thebes, and prosecuting 
those that stood for the Boeotian interest, executed some, 
and banished and fined others . and the cause of Thebes, 
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destitute oi aiues, seemed in a desperate condition But 
Pelopidas and Gorgidas, holding the office of captains of 
Bceotia, designing to hi eed a quarrel between the Lacedje- 
monians and Athenians, made this contrivance One 
Sphodiias, a Spartan, a man famous indeed for courage in 
battle, but of no sound 3udgment, full of ungrounded hopes 
and foolish ambition, was left with an army at Thespi^e, to 
receive and succor the Theban renegades To him Pelopi- 
das and his colleagues pm ately sent a merchant, one of 
their fiiends, with money, and, what proved more efficient, 
advice, — that it more became a man of his worth to set 
upon some gieat enteipiise, and that he should, making a 
sudden incursion on the unprotected Athenians, surprise 
the Piraeus , since nothing could be so grateful to Sparta, 
as to take Athens , and the Thebans, of course, would not 
stir to the assistance of men whom they now hated and 
looked upon as traitors Sphodrias, being at last wrought 
upon, marched into Attica by night with his army, and 
advanced as fai as Eleusis , but there his soldiers’ nearts 
failing, after exposing his project and involving the Spar- 
tans in a dangerous wai, he retreated to Thespiie After 
this the Athenians zealously sent supplies to Thebes, and 
putting to sea, sailed to many places, and offered support 
and protection to all those of the Greeks who were willing 
to revolt 

The Thebans, meantime, singly, having many skirmishes 
with the'Spartans m Bceotia, and fighting some battles, not 
great indeed, but important as training and instructing 
them, thus had their minds raised, and then bodies inured 
to labor, and gained both expeiience and courage by these 
frequent encounteis, insomuch that we haie it lelated that 
Antalcidas, the Spaitan,saidto Agesilaus, returning wound- 
ed from Bceotia, “Indeed, the Thebans have paid jou 
handsomely for instructing them m the art of war, against 
their wills” In leal truth, Iioweier, Agesilaus was not 
their master m this, but those that prudently and oppor- 
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tunely, as men do young dogs, set them on their enemies, 
and brought them safely off after they had tasted the 
sweets of victoiy and resolution Of all those leadeis, 
Pelopidas deserves the most honor as after they had once 
chosen him general, he was every year in command as long 
as he lived, either captain of the sacred band, or, what 
was most fiequent, chief captain of Boeotia. Aliout Blatiea 
and Thespise the Spartans weie louted and put to flight, 
and Phcebidas, that surpiised the Cadmea, slain; and at 
Tanagra a considerable force was wor-sted, and the leader 
Panthoides killed But these encounters, though they 
raised the victor’s spirits, did not thoroughly dishearten 
the unsuccessful, for there was no set battle, or legular 
fighting, but mere incursions on advantage, in which, ac- 
cording to occasion, they charged, letiied again, or pur- 
sued. But the battle at Tegyree, which seemed a prelude 
to Leuebra, won Pelopidas great reimtation , for none of 
the other commanders could claim any hand in the design, 
nor the enemies any show of victory ^The city of the 
Orchomemans siding with the Spartans, and having re- 
ceived two companies for its guaid, he kexit a constant eye 
upon it, and watched his opportunity Hearing that the 
garrison had moved mto Locris, and hoping to find Orcho- 
menus defenceless, he marched with his sacred band and 
some few horsemen But when he approached the city, 
and found that a reinforcement of the garrison was on its 
march from Sparta, he made a circuit round the foot of the 
mountams, and retreated with his little army through Te- 
gyrse, that being the only way he could pass Poi the iiver 
Melas, almost as soon as it rises, spreads itself mto marshes 
and navigable pools, and makes all the plain between im- 
passable A little below the marshes stands the temple 
and oracle of Apollo Tegyreeus, forsaken not long before 
that time, having flourished till the Median wars, Eche- 
crates then being priest Here they profess that the god 
was born ; the neighboring mountam is called Delos, and 
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there the river ]\Ielas comes again into a channel , behind 
the temple uses two springs, admirable foi the sweetness, 
abundance, and coolness of the streams, one they called 
Phoeiux, the othei Elma, even to the present time, as if 
Lucma had not been delivered between two trees, but fount- 
ains A place hard by, called Ptoum, is shown, where 
they say she was affrighted by the appeal ance of a boar, 
and the stones of the Python and Tityus aie in like man- 
ner appropnated by these localities I omit many of the 
points that are used as arguments For our tradition 
does not rank this god amongst those that weie bom, and 
then made immortal, as Hercules and Bacchus, whom 
their viitue raised above a moital and passible condi- 
tion , but Apollo IS one of the eternal unbegotten deities, if 
we may collect any cei tainty concerning these things, from 
the statements of the oldest and wisest in such subjects 
As the Thebans were i etreating from Orchomenus towards 
Tegyrai, the Spartans, at the same time maichmg from 
Eoeris, met them As soon as they came in view, advanc- 
mg through the straits, one told Pelopidas, “We aie fallen 
mto oui enemy’s hands , ” he replied, “ And why not they 
into ours?” andiramediately commanded his horse to come 
np from the real and charge, while he himself drew his 
infantry, being three hundred m nunibei, into a close body, 
hoping by that means, at whatsovei point he made the 
attack, to break his way through his moie numeious 
enemies The Spaitans had two companies (the company 
consisting, as Ephorus states, of five hundred , Callisthenes 
says seven hundred , others, as Polybius, nine hundi ed) , and 
then leaders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, confident of suc- 
cess, advanced upon the Thebans The charge being made 
With much fury, chiefly where the commanders \\ ere posted, 
the Spartan captains that engaged Pelopidas weie first 
killed , and those immediately aiound them suffering 
severely, the whole army was thus disheartened, and opened 
a lane for the Thebans as if they desired to pass through 
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and Gscaps. JBiit when Pelopidas entered, and tinning 
against those that stood their ground, still went on nitli a 
hloody slaughter, an open flight ensued amongst the Spai- 
tans. The pursuit was carried hut a little way, because 
they feared the neighbonng Orchomenians, and the rein- 
forcements from Lacedaemon , they had succeeded, however, 
infighting a way through their enemies, and oveiiioweiing 
their whole force; and, therefore, electing a trojiliy, and 
spoiling the slain, they retui ned home extremely encouraged 
with their achievements For in all the great wars there 
had ever been against Greeks or barbarians, the Spartans 
were never before beaten by a smaller company than their 
ovm ; nor, indeed, in a set battle, when their numbei was 
equal Hence their courage was thought ii resistible, and 
their high lepute before the battle made a conquest already 
of enemies, who thought themselves no match for the men of 
Spai ta even on equal terms But this battle fii st taught the 
other Greeks, that not onlyEurotas, or the country between 
Bahyce and Cnacion, breeds men of courage andiesolution, 
but that where the youth are ashamed of baseness, and ready 
to venture in a good cause, where they fly disgrace more 
than danger, there, wherever it be, are found the bravest 
and most for midable opponents 

Gorgidas, according to some, first formed the Sacred Band 
of three hundred chosen men, to whom, as bemg a guard 
for the citadel, the^ State allowed provision, and all things 
necessary for exercise . and hence they were called the city 
band, as citadels of old were usually called cities. Others 
say that it was composed of young men attached to each 
other by personal affection, and a pleasant saying of Pam- 
menes is current, that Homer’s Hestor was not well skilled 
in ordeimg an army, when he advised the Greeks to rank 
tribe and tribe, and family and family together, that 

So tnbe miglit tnbe, and kinsmen kinsmen aid, 

but that he should have joined lovers and their beloved. 
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For men ot the same tribe oi family little value one another 
when dangers press , but a band cemented by friendship 
grounded upon love is nevei to be broken, and invincible; 
since tbe lovers, ashamed to be base m sight of their beloved, 
and the beloved befoie then loveis, willingly rush into dan- 
ger foi the relief of one anothei Nor can that be wondered 
at since they have more legaid foi then absent lovers than 
for othei s present , as in the instance of the man, who, when 
his enemy was going to kill him, earnestly requested him to 
run him through the breast, tliat his lover might not blush 
to see him wounded nr the back It is a tradition likewise, 
that lolalib, who assisted Ilercules m his labois and fought 
at his side, was beloved of him , and Aiistotle observes, that 
even in Ins time, lovei s plighted their faith at lolaus’s tomb 
It is likely, therefore, that this band was called sacred 
on this account , as Plato calls a lover a divine friend It is 
stated that it was never beaten till the battle at Chaeronea 
and when Philip, after the fight, took a view of the slam, 
and came to the place where the three hundred that fought 
Ins phalanx lay dead togethei, he wondered, and under- 
standmg that it was the band of loveis, he shed tears and 
sard, “ Perish any man who suspects that these men either 
did or suffered anything that was base ” 

It was not the disaster of Laius, as the poets imagine, that 
first gave rise to this form of attachment amongst the The- 
bans, but their lawgivers, designing to soften whilst they 
were young, then natural fierceness, brought, for example, 
the pipe into great esteem, both in serious and sportive 
occasions, and gave great encouragement to these friend- 
ships in the Palaestra, to temper the manners and characters 
of the youth With a view to this they did well, again, to 
make Harmony, the daughter of Mars and Venus, then 
tutelar deity , since, where force and courage is joined with 
gracefulness and winning behavior, a haimony ensues that 
combines all the elements of society m perfect consonance 
and order. Gorgidas distributed this Sacred Band all 
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through the front ranks of the infantrj^ and thus made tlieir 
gallantry less conspicuous; not being united in one liody, 
hut mingled with so many others of infei loi lesolution, they 
had no fair opportunity of showing what they could do But 
Pelopidas, having sufficiently tried their bravery at Tegyra? 
where they had fought alone, and around his own person, 
never afterward divided them, but, keeping them entiie, 
and as one man, gave them the first duty in the gieatest 
battles. For as horses run brisker in a chariot than singly, 
not that their joint force diiides the air v ith greater ease, 
but because being matched one against the other emulation 
kindles and inflames their courage, thus he thought, 
brave men, provoking one another to noble actions, "would 
prove most serviceable, and most resolute, where all were 
umted together. 

hTow when theXacedaemonians had made peace with the 
other Greeks, and united all their strength against the 
Thebans, only, and their king, Cleombrotus, had passed the 
frontier with ten thousand foot and one thousand horse, 
and not only subjection, as heretofore, but total dispersion 
and annihilation threatened, and Boeotia was in a greater 
fear than ever, — Felopidas, leaving his house, when his 
■wife followed him on his way, and with teais begged him 
to be careful of his life, made answei, “Private men, ray 
jwife, should be advised to look to themselves, generals to 
save others.” And when he came to the camp, and found 
the chief captains disagreeing, he, first, joined the side of 
Eparainondas, who advised to fight the enemy ; though 
Pelopidas himself was not then in office as chief captain of 
Bceotia, but in command of the Sacred Band, and trusted 
as it was fit a man should be, who had given his country 
such proofs of his zeal for its freedom. And so when a 
battle was agreed on, and they encamped in front of the 
Spartans at Xicuctra, Pelopidas saw a vision, which much 
discomposed him. In that plain lie the bodies of the daugh- 
ters of one Scedasus, called from the place I^uctridae, 
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having been bin icd tlioi e, af Lci having been ravished by 
some Spaitan stiaiigeis AVhen tins base and lawless deed 
vas done, and then father could get no satisfaction iit 
laicedannon, M itli bittei nnpiecations on the Spartans, he 
lalled Inniself at his daughteis’ tombs dild fiom that 
time, the piophecies andoiacles still warned them t6 have 
agieat caie of the divine vengeance at Leuctia Many, 
howevei, did not undei stand the meaning, being unceitain 
about the iilacc, because tlieie was a little maiitime towil of 
Jiaconia called Leuction, and iieai Megalopolis m Arcadia a 
place of the same name , and the villany was committed 
long befoi e this battle 

Now Polopidas, being asleep in the citmp, thought he 
saw the maidens u eepiiig about then tombs, and emsmg 
the Spaitans, and Scedasus commanding, if they desired 
the victory, to saciiflce a vngin with chestnut liaii to hiS 
daughteis Pelopidas looked on tins as an harsh and im- 
pious injunction, but rose and told it to the piophets and 
commandeis of the aimy, some of whom contended that it 
was fit to obey, and adduced as examples fi om the anciehts, 
Menoeceus, son of Creon , Macatia, dauglitei of Heicules, 
and fiom latei tunes, Plieiecydes the plnlosopliei, slam by 
the Lacedmmonians, and Ins skin, as the oiaOles advised, 
still kept by then kings Leonidas, again, warned by the 
oiacle, did as it weie saciifice himself foi the good of 
Gieece, Theimstocles offeied human victims to Bacchus 
Omestes, befoi e the engagement at Salainis , and success 
showed then actions to be good On the contiaiy, 
Agesilaus, going fiom the same place, and against the same 
enemies that Agamemnon did, and being eommanded in a 
dieam at Aulis to saciiflce his daughtei, was so weak as to 
disobey , the consequence of which was, that his expedition 
was unsuccessful and inglorious But some on the other 
side uiged that such a barbarous and impious obligation 
could not be pleasing to any Supeiioi Beings , that typhous 
and giants did not preside over the world, ‘but the general' 
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father of gods and men; that it was absurd to imagine huy 
divinities or powers delighted in slaughter and sacrifices of 
men; or, if there were any such, they weie to be neglected 
as weak and unable to assist; such unreasonable and cruel 
desires could only proceed from, and live in, weak and de- 
praved mmds 

The commanders thus disputing, and Pelopidas being in 
a great perplexity, a mare colt breaking from the lierd, ran 
through the camp, and when she came to the place where 
they were, stood still , and whilst some admired her bright 
chestnut color, others her mettle, oi the stiengtli and fuiy 
of her neighing, Theocritus, the augur, took thought, and 
cried out to Pelopidas, “O good fiiend’ look, the saciifice 
is come ; expect no other virgin, but use that which the 
gods have sent thee.” With that they took the colt, and, 
leading her to the maidens’ sepulchres, with the usual 
solemnity and prayers, offered her with 3oy, and spread 
through the whole army the account of Pelopidas’s dream, 
and how they had given the required sacrifice. 

In the battle, Epamiiiondas, bending his phalanx to the 
left, that, as much as possible, he might divide the right 
wing, composed of Spartans, from the other Greeks, and 
distress Cleombrotus by a fierce charge in column on that 
wing, the enemies perceived the design, and began to 
change their order, to open and extend their right wing, 
and, as they tar exceeded him in number, to encompass 
Epaminondas. But Pelopidas with the three hundred came 
rapidly up, before Cleombrotus could extend his line, and 
close up his divisions, and so fell upon the Spartans while 
in disorder , though the Lacedsemonians, the expertest and 
most practised soldiers of all mankmd, used to train and 
accustom themselves to nothmg so much as to keep them- 
selves from confusion upon any change of position, and to 
follow any leader, or right-hand man, and form in order, 
and fight on what part soever dangers press. In this 
battle, howevei, Epaminondas with his phalanx, neglecting 
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the olhtr and thaigmijthem alone, and Pelopidns 

coming up wnh suth nitiediblc speed and fun, so biokc 
tlicir counert and b iflltd their nit, th it ibcie began such a 
flight and uighlei amoimst the Spart iii'’, as w ns ne\ er 
lioforc known \nd ‘-o Polojadas, though in no high oflice, 
but onh I ipt'uii of a ‘'inall band, got as much icputution 
bj the c ictory, us Lp uumondas, w ho w as genoial and chief 
captain of Bo'olia 

Into Peloponnesus, howe\oi the\ both uhaiiced togelhei 
ns •olleigues in supunie comiiiand, and gained the gieatei 
part of the nations theie fiom the Spulan confedeiacy , 
Tills, Argos, all Aicidi i, and much of Liconii itself It 
was the dead of wintci, and but few of the last dajs of the 
month icnmiiicd, and, in the beginning of the next, new 
offlcei s w ere to succeed, and whoevei faded to dehvti uii 
his charge, foi felted his head Theicfoie, the olhci chief 
c,iptains feaiing tlie law, and to u\oid the shnipness of 
the wnitci, adMsed a leticat But Pclopidas joined w itli 
Epaminoiidas, and, oncoinaging his countiymeii, led thorn 
agiinst SpaiLi, and, pissing the Eurolas, look many of the 
towns, and wasted the countiy as fai .is the sea This 
armj consisted of seventy thousand Gicoks, of wdiich nuni- 
her the Thebans could not make the twelfth pait, but 
the reputation of the men made all tlieii allies contented to 
follow^ them as leaders, though no ai tides to that effect had 
been made For, indeed, it seems the fust and paiamount 
law', that he that wants .v defeiidei is natuially a subject 
to liim that IS able to defend as maiineis, though in a calm 
01 m the poit they glow insolent, and biave the pilot, yet 
■when a stoim comes, and dangei is at hand, they all attend, 
and put then hopes m him So the Aigives, Ele.ans, and 
Arcadians, iii then congresses, would contend with the The- 
bans foi supeiioiity m command, yet m a battle, oi any 
hazaidous nuclei taking, of their own will followed then 
Theban captains In this expedition, they united all Aica- 
dia into one body, and expelling the Spartans that inhabited 
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Messenia, they called back the old Messenians, and e&tal> 
lished them m Ithoine in one body , — and, returning 
through Cenchresc, they dispersed the Athenians, wlio 
designed to set upon them m the straits, and hindei then’ 
inarch 

For these exploits, all the othei Greeks loved their cour- 
age, and admired their success; but among their own 
citizens, envy, still increasing with their glory, prepared 
them no pleasing nor agreeable reception Both weie tried 
for their lives, because they did not deliver up their com- 
mand in the first month, Bucatius, as the law required, but 
kept it four months longer, in which time they did these 
memorable actions in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 
Pelopidas was first tried, and therefore in greatest danger, 
but both were acquitted. Epaminondas boie the accu- 
sation and trial veiy patiently, esteeming it a great and 
essential pait of courage and geneiosity not to lesent in- 
]uiies in political life. But Pelopidas, being a man of a 
fiercer temper, and stirred on by his friends to revenge 
the affront, took the following occasion Meneclidas, the 
oiator, was one of those that had met with Melon and 
Pelopidas at Charon’s house; but not receiving equal 
honor, and being powerful in his speech, but loose in 
his manners, and ill-natmed, he abused his natural en- 
dowments, even after this tiial, to accuse and calumniate 
his betters. He excluded Epaminondas from the chief cap- 
taincy, and for a long time kept the upper hand of him, but 
he was not poweiful enough to bung Pelopidas out of the 
Xieople’s favor, and therefoie endeavored to raise a quar- 
rel between him and Charoii. And since it is some coin- 
foit to the envious to make those men, whom themselves 
cannot excel, appear worse than others, he studiously en- 
larged upon Chaion’s actions in his speeches to the 
people, and made panegyrics on his expeditions and 
vicloiies; and, of the victoiy which the horsemen won at 
Platsea, before the battle at Leuctra, undei Charon’s com- 
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mancl, he endeavored to make the following sacied me- 
morial Andiocydes, the Cyzicenian, had undei taken to 
paint a pievious battle for the city, and was at woik iii 
Thebes , and when the revolt began, and the wai came on, 
the Thebans kept the picture that was then almost finished 
This pictuie Meneclidas persuaded them to dedicate, in- 
sciibed with Charon’s name, designmg hy that means to 
obscuie the glory of Epaminondas and Pelopidas This 
was a ludicrous piece of pretension, to set a single victoiy, 
where only one Gerandas, an obscui e Spartan, and foi ty 
more were slam, above such numerous and important 
battles This motion Pelopidas opposed, as contrary to 
law, alleging that it was not the custom of the Thebans to 
honor any single man, but to attiibute the victoiy to their 
country , yet in all the contest he extremely commended 
Charon, and confined himself to showing Meneclidas to be 
a troublesome and envious fellow, askmg the Thebans, if 
they had done nothing that \v as excellent insomuch 
that Meneclidas was severely fined , and he, being unable 
to pay, endeavoied afterwards to distuib the government 
These things give us some light into Pelopidas’s life 
Now when Alexander, the tyiant of Pheise, made open 
wai against some of the Thessalians, and had designs 
against all, the cities sent an embassy to Thebes, to desiie 
succors and a general, and Pelopidas, knowing that 
Epaminondas was detained by the Peloponnesian affairs, 
offered himself to lead the Thessalians, being univilling to 
let his courage and skill lie idle, and thinking it unfit thac 
Epammondas should be withdiawn fiom his piesent duties 
When he came into Thessaly with his army, he piesently 
took Larissa, and endeavoied to leclaim Alexandei, who 
submitted, and bring him, fioni being a tyiant, to govern 
gently, and according to law , but finding him untractable 
and bnitisb, and hearing gieat complaints of Ins lust and 
cruelty, Pelopidas began to be seveie, and used him 
roughly, insomuch that the tyiant stole away piivately 
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with his guard But Pelopidas, leaving the Thessalians 
fearlass of the tyiant, and friends amongst themselves, 
marched into Macedonia, where Ptolemy was then at war 
vith Alexander, the king of Macedon; botli parties liaving 
sent for him to hear and determine theii differences, and 
asbist the one that appeared injuied. hen he came, he 
reconciled them, calling back the exilcb ; and receiving for 
hostages Philip the king's brother, and thirty childi’en of 
the nobles, he brought them to Thebes; showing the other 
Greeks how wide a reputation the Thebans had gained for 
honesty and courage This was that Philip who after- 
wards endeavored to enslave the Greeks: then he was a 
boy, and lived with Pammenes in Thebes ; and hence some 
conjecture, that he took Epaminondas's actions for the 
rule of his own ; and perhaps, indeed, he did take example 
from his activity and skill in war, which, however, was 
but a small portion of his virtues; of his temperance, 
justice, generositj’’, and mildness, in which he was truly 
great, Philip enjoyed no share either by nature or imitation. 

After this, upon a second complaint of the Thessalians 
against Alexander of Pherae, as a disturber of the cities, 
Pelopidas was joined with Ismenias, m an embassy to him ; 
but led no forces fiom Thebes, not expectmg any war, and 
therefore was necessitated to make use of the Thessalians 
upon the emergency. At the same time, also, Macedon was 
in confusion again, as Ptolemy had murdered the king, 
and seized the government • but the king’s friends sent for 
Pelopidas, and he being willmg to interpose in the matter, 
but having no soldiers of his own, enlrsted some merce- 
naries in the country, and wdth them marched against Ptol- 
emy. T\''hen they faced one another Ptolemy corrupted 
these meicenaries w'ith a sum of money, and peisuaded 
them to ] evolt to him ; hut j’et fearing the very name and 
reputation of Pelopidas. he came to him as his superior, 
submitted, begged his pardon, and piotested that he kept 
the government only for the brothers of the dead king, 
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and would piove a friend to tlie friends, and an enemy to 
the enemies of Thebes , and, to confirm this, he gave his 
son, Philoxenus, and fifty of his companions, for hostages 
These Pelopidas sent to Thebes , but he himself, being 
vexed at the treachery of the mercenaries, and understand- 
ing that most of then goods, their wives, and children lay 
at Pharsalus, so that if he could take them, the injury 
would be sufficiently i evenged, got together some of the 
Thessalians, and maiched to Pharsalus When he just 
entered the city, Alexander, the tyiant, appeared before it 
with an aimy , but Pelopidas and his friends, thinkmgthat 
he came to clear himself from those ciimes that were laid 
to his charge, went to him , and though they knew very 
well that he was profligate and ciuel, yet they imagined 
that the authority of Thebes, and their own dignity and 
reputation, would secure them fiom violence But the ty- 
rant, seeing them come unarmed and alone, seized them, and 
made himself mastei of Phaisalus Upon this his subjects 
wei e much intimidated, thinking that after so great and so 
hold an iniquity, he would spare none, but behave himself 
toward all, and in all matteis, as one despairing of his life 
The Thebans, when they heard of this, were \ ery much 
enraged, and despatched an army, Epaminondas being then 
in disgrace, undei the command of other leaders When 
the tyrant hi ought Pelopidas to Pheiie, atfirsthepeimitted 
those that desired it to speak with him, imagining that this 
disaster would break his spiiit, and make him appear con- 
temptible But when Pelopidas advised the complaining 
Pheiaians to be comforted, as if the tyrant was now cer- 
tam in a shoit time to smart for his injuries, and sent to 
tell him, “that it was absurd daily to torment and murder 
his wretched innocent subjects, and yet spate him, who, 
he well knew, if evei be got his liberty, would be bitteily 
revenged , ” the tyiant, wondering at bis boldness and fiee- 
dom of speech, lephed, “And why is Pelopidas in haste to 
die?” He, healing of it, lejomed, “That you nnj be the 
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sooner ruinecL, being tben more bated by tbe gods than 
now,” From that time he foibade any to converse vdth 
Mm; but Thebe, the daughter of Jason and vdfe to Alex- 
ander, heaimg from the keepers of the bravery and noble 
behavior of Pelopidas, had a great dasire to see and speak 
•with him Fow when she came into the prison, and, as a 
woman, could not at once discern his greatness in his ca- 
lamity, only judging by the meanness of his attire and gen* 
eral appearance, that he was used basely and not befitting 
a man of his reputation, she wept. Pelopidas, at fiist not 
knowing who she was, stood amazed , but when he under 
stood, saluted her by her father’s name — Jason and he hav- 
ing been friends and familiars — and she saying, “ I pity 
your 'Wife, sir,” he replied, “ And I you, that though not in 
chains, can endure Alexander ” This touched the woman, 
who already hated Alexander for his cruelty and injustice, 
for his general debaucheries, and for his abuse of her 
youngest brother. She, therefore, often went to Pelopidas, 
and, speaking fieely of the indignities she suffered, grew 
more enraged and more exasperated against Alexander. 

The Theban generals that were sent into Thessaly did 
nothing, but, being either unskilful or unfortunate, made a 
dishonorable retreat, for which the city fined each of them 
ten thousand diachmas, and sent Eparainondas wdth their 
forces. The Thessalians, inspirited by the fame of this 
general, at once began to stir, and the tyrant’s affairs were 
at the verge of destruction; so great was the fear that 
possessed his captains and his friends, and so eager the 
dc'^ire of his subjects to levolt, in hope of his speedy pun- 
ishment But Epaminondas, more solicitous for the safety 
of Pelopidas than his own glory, and fearing that if things 
came to extremity, Alexander v ould grow desperate, and, 
like a wild beast, turn and woiiy him. did not prosecute 
thevartolhe utmost; but, hoveling still over him with 
his army, he so handled the tyiant as not to leave Mm any 
confidence, and yet not to dine him to despair and fury. 
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He -vVds aware of his savageness, and the little value he had 
for right and ]ustice, insomuch that sonietimes he buried 
men alive, and sometimes diessed them in bears’ and 
boars’ skins, and then baited them with dogs, oi shot at 
them foi his divertisement At Melibcea and Scotussa, 
two cities, his allies, he called all the inhabitants to an as- 
sembly, and then suriounded them and cut them to pieces 
with hi^ guards He conseciated the speat with which he 
killed his uncle Polyphron, and, downing it with garlands, 
saciificed to it as a god, and called it Tychon And once see- 
ing a tragedian actEuiipides’s Tioades, he left the theatre , 
but sending foi the actor, bade him not to be concerned at his 
departure, but act as he had been used to do, ds it was not 
in contempt of him that he depai ted, but because he waS 
ashamed that his citizens should see him, who nevei pitied 
ariy man that he muidered, w 6 ep at the suffenligs of 
Hecuba and Andromache This tyrant, however, alaimed 
at the veiy name, report, and appeaiance of an Expedition, 
under the conduct of Epammondas, presently 

Dropped Uko a cra\oa cocK Ms conquered ^viDg, 

and sent an embassy to entreat and offer satisfaction 
Epaulmondas refused to admit such a man as an ally to 
the Thebans, but granted him a tiUce of flliity days, 
and, Pelopidas and IsmeniaS being dehvoicd up, i etui ned 
home 

Now the Thebans, undei standing that the Spditans and 
Athenians had Sent an embassy to the Peisians foi assist- 
ance, themselves, likewise, sent Pelopidas , an evcelleiit de- 
sign to inbi ease Ills gloiy, no man having evei befoi e jiassed 
through the dominions of the king vith gieatbi fame and 
reputation Eoi the gloi y that he won against the Sjiar- 
tans did not creep slowly oi obscuitly , but, after the fam 6 
of the 111 st battle at Leuclra vas gone abroad, the rdport 
of new victoi les continually follow mg, ovccechngl j iiici cased, 
andspieadhis celebrity fai and ucai Wliato\er satraps 
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or generals or commandeis be met, be was tbe object of 
their wonder and discourse “This is tbe man,” they said 
“who bath beaten the Lacedsemonians from sea and 
land, and confined that Sparta within Taygetus and Euro- 
tas, which, but a little befoie, under the conduct of Agesi- 
laus, was entering upon a war with the great king about 
Susa and Ecbatana ” This pleased Artaxerxes, and he was 
the more inclined to show Pelopidas attention and honor, 
bemg desirous to seem reverenced, and attended by the 
greatest But when he saw him and heard his discourse, 
more solid than the Athenians, and not so haughty as the 
Spartans, his regard was heightened, and, truly acting like 
a king, he openly showed the respect that he felt for him ; 
and this the other ambassadois perceived Of all other 
Greeks he had been thought to have done Antalcidas, the 
Spartan, the greatest honor, by sending him that garland 
dipped in an unguent, which he himself had worn at an 
entertainment Indeed, he did not deal so dehcately with 
Pelopidas, but, according to the custom, gave him the most 
splendid and considerable presents, and granted him his 
desires, — ^that the Grecians should be free, Messema in- 
habited, and the Thebans accounted the king’s hereditary 
friends With these answers, but not accepting one of the 
presents, except what was a pledge of kmdness and good- 
will, he returned. This behavior of Pelopidas ruined the 
other ambassadois , the Athenians condemned and executed 
their Timagoras, and, indeed, if they did it for receivmg so 
many presents from the king, their sentence was 3ust and 
good ; as he not only took gold and silver, but a rich bed, 
and slaves to make it, as if the Greeks were unskilful in that 
art; besides eighty cows and herdsmen, professing he 
needed cows’ millr for some distemper , and, lastly, he was 
carried in a litter to the seaside, with a present of four 
talents for his attendants But the Athenians, peihaps, 
were not so much irritated at his greediness for the presents. 
Por Epicrates the baggage-earner not only confessed to the 
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people that he had leceived gifts from the king, but made 
a motion, that instead of nine aichons, they should yearly 
choose nme pooi citizens to be sent ambassadors to the 
king, and eniiched by his piesents, and the people only 
laughed at the joke But they wei e vexed that the The- 
bans obtained then desires, never considering that Pelopi- 
das’s fame was moie j)oweiful than all their rhetoiical dis- 
course, with a man who still inclmed to the victorious m 
arms This embassy, having obtained the restitution of 
Messema, and the freedom of the othei Gieeks, got Pelopi- 
das a great deal of good-will at his return 
At this time, Alexander the Pheraian falling back to his 
old nature, and having seized many of the Thessalian cities, 
and put garrisons upon the Achaians of Phthiotis, and the 
Magnesiaus, the cities, heaiing that Pelopidas was returned, 
sent an embassy to Thebes, requesting succois, and him for 
then leader The Thebans mllingly granted then desire ^ 
and now when all things weie prepared, and the general 
beginning to march, the sun was eclipsed, and darkness 
spread over the city at noonday Now when Pelopidas 
saw them startled at the prodigy, he did not think it fit to 
force, on men who were afraid and out of heart, nor to 
hazard seven thousand of his citizens , and therefore ivith 
only three hundred horse volunteers, set forward himself 
to Thessaly, much against the will of the augurs and his 
fellow-citizens m general, who all imagined this maiked 
portent to have reference to this great man But he was 
heated against Alexander for the injuries he had received, 
and hoped likewise, from the discourse which foimerly he 
had with Thebe, that his family by this time was divided 
and m disoidei But the glory of the expedition chiefly 
excited him , for he was extremely desirous at this time, 
when the Lacedmmonians weie sending out militarj’’ oflaceis 
to assist Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant, and the Athenians 
took Alexander’s pay, and honored him with a brazen 
statue as a benefactor, that the Thebans should be seenj 
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alone, of all the Greeks, undertaking the cause of those 
^vho is'ere oppressed by tyiants, and destroying the violent 
and illegal forms of government in Greece. 

When Pelopidas was come to Pharsalus, he formed an 
army, and presently marched against Alexandei ; and 
Alexander nndei standing that Pelopidas had few Thebans 
with him, and that his own infantry was double the num- 
ber of the Thessahans, faced him at Thetidium. Some one 
told Pelopidas, “ The tyrant meets us with a great army;” 

“ So much the better,” he replied, “ for then we shall over- 
come the more ” Between the two armies lay some steep 
high hills about Cynoscephalse, which both parties en- 
deavored to take by their foot. Pelopidas commanded his 
horse, which were good and many, to charge that of the 
enemies ; they routed and pursued them through the plain. 
But Alexander meantime took the hills, and charging the 
Thessalian foot that came up later, and strove to climb the 
steep and craggy ascent, killed the foremost, and the 
others, much distressed, could do the enemies no harm. 
Pelopidas, observing this, sounded a retreat to his horse, 
and gave orders that they should charge the enemies that 
kept their ground ; and he himself, taking his shield, 
quickly jomed those that fought about the hills, and ad- 
vancing to the front, filled his inen with suCh courage and 
alacrity, that the enemies imagined they came with other 
spirits and other bodies to the onset. They stood two or 
three charges, hut finding these come on stoutly, and the 
horse, also, letuming fiom the puismt, gave ground, and 
retreated in order. Pelopidas now perceiving, from the 
rising ground, that the enemy’s army was, though not yet 
routed, full of disorder and confusion, stood and looked 
about for Alexander ; and when he saw him in the right 
wing, encoui aging and ordering his mercenaries, he could 
not moderate Ins anger, hut inflamed at the sight, and 
blindly following his passion, regardless alike of his own 
life and his command, advanced far before his' s oldie it.. 
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crying out aiict challenging the tyiant who did not daie to 
receive him, but letreating, hid himself amongst his gu<iid 
The foremost of the meicenAiies that came hand to hand 
weie driven back by Pelopidas, and some killed, but many 
at a distance shot thiough his armoi and wounded him, 
till the Thes'sahans, in anxiety for the lesult, lan down 
flora the hill to his lehef, but found him aheady slain 
The hoise came up, also, and loiited the phalanx, and fol- 
lowing the puisuit a gieat way, filled the whole country 
with the slain, which veie above thiee thousand 
No one can wondei that the Thebans then present should 
show gieat giief at the death of Peldpidas, calling him then 
fathei, dehveiei, and mstiubtoi in all that was good and 
commendable But tbe Thessalians and the allies, out- 
doing in their public edicts all the just honors that could 
be paid to human com age, gave, in then display of feel- 
ing, yet stronger demonstrations of the kindness they had 
for him It IS stated that none of the soldieis, when they 
heard of his dbath, would put oft their aimor, unbiidle 
then horses, oi dress then wounds, but still hot and with 
their arms on, ran to the corpse, and, as if he had been 
yet alive and could see what they did, heaped up spoils 
about his body They cut off then hoises’ manes and 
their own ban, many kindled no fiie in then terits,took no 
suppbr, and silence and sadness was spread oVer all the 
aimy, as if they had not gained the greatest and most 
glonons victory, but were overcome by the tyrant, and en- 
slaved As soon as it was Imown in the cities, the magis- 
trates, youths, children, and priests came out to meet the 
body, and brought trophies, crowns, and suits of golden 
armoi , and, when he was to be inteiied, the elders of the 
Thessahails came and begged the Thebans, that they might 
givd the funeral, and one of- them said, “Fiifends, we ask 
a favor of you, that will prove both an hohor and comfoit 
to us 111 this oui great misfoitune The Thessalians shall 
never again wait on the living Pelopidas, shall nevei give 
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honors of which he can he sensible, but if we may have his 
body, adorn his funeral, and inter him, we shall hope to 
show that we esteem his death a greater loss to the 
Thessalians than to the Thebans. You have lost only a 
good general, we both a general and our libeity. For liow 
shall we dare to desire from you another captain, since w'e 
cannot restore Pelopidas ^ ” 

The Thebans granted their request, and there was never 
a more splendid funeral m the opinion of those who do not 
think the gloiy ot such solemnities consists only in gold, 
ivory, and purple, as Philistus did, who extravagantly 
celebrates the funeral of Dionj^sms, in which his tyranny 
concluded like the pompous exit of some great tragedy 
Alexander the Great, at the death of Heplnestion, not only 
cut off the manes of his horses and his mules, but took 
down the battlements from the city walls, that even the 
towns might seem mourners, and instead of their former 
beauteous appearance, look bald at his funeral But such 
honors, being commanded and forced from the mourners, 
attended with feelings of jealousy towards those who re- 
ceived them, and of hatred towards those who exacted 
them, were no testimonies of love and lespect, but of the 
barbaric pride, luxury, and insolence of those who lavished 
their wealth in these vain and undesirable displays But 
that a man of common rank, dying in a strange country, 
neither his wife, children, nor kinsmen present, none either 
asking or compelling it, should be attended, buiied, and 
crowned by so many cities that strove to exceed one an- 
othei m the demonstrations of their love, seems to be the 
sum and completion of happy fortune For the death of 
happy men is not, as JEsop observes, most giievous, but 
most blessed, since it secures their felicity, and puts it out 
of fortune’s power And that Spartan advised well, who, 
embracing Diagoras, that had himself been crowned in the 
Olympic Games, and saw Ins sons and grandchildren 
wctors, said, “Die, Diagoras, foi thou canst not be a god.” 
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And 3'et who would compaie all the victoiies in the Pythian 
and Olympian Games put togethei, n ith one of those en- 
tei puses of Pelopidas, of which he successfully performed 
so iiianj'’ Having spent his life in biave and gloiious 
actions, he died at last m the chief command, for the thir- 
teenth time, of the Boeotians, fighting hiavely and m the 
act of slaying a tyrant, ni defence of the liberty of the 
Thessalians 

Ills death, as it hiought giief, so likewise it produced 
advantage to the allies , foi the Thebans, as soon as they 
heal d of Ins fall, delayed not then levenge, but presently 
sent seven thousand foot and seven bundled horse, under 
the command of Malcitas and Diogiton And they, find- 
ing Alexander weak and without forces, compelled him to 
1 estore the cities he had taken, to withdraw his gariisons 
from the Magnesians and Acbaians of Phthiotis, aud swear 
to assist the Thebans against whatsoever enemies they 
should leqmre This contented the Thebans, but punish- 
ment overtook the tyrant foi his wickedness, and the death 
of Pelopidas was revenged by Ileaven in the following 
manner Pelopidas, as I have already mentioned, had 
taught his wife Thebe not to fear the outward splendor and 
show of the tyrant’s defences, since she was admitted 
within them She, of herself, too, dreaded his inconstancy, 
and hated his cruelty , and therefore, conspiring with liei 
three brothers, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, 
made the following attempt upon' him All the other 
apartments weie full of the tyrant’s night guards, but 
then bed-chambei was an upper loom, and before the door 
lay a chained dog to guaid it, which would fly at all but 
the tyiant and his wife and one servant that fed him 
When Thebe, therefore, designed to kill her husband, she 
hid hei brothers all day m a room hard by, and she, gomg 
in alone, according to hei usual custom, to Alexandei, who 
was asleep alieady, in a little time came out again, and 
commanded the servant to lead away the dog, for Alex- 
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ander wished to rest quietly. She covered the stairs with 
wool, that the young men might make no noise as they 
came up ; and then, bringing up her brothers with their 
weapons, and leaving them at the chamber door, she went 
m, and brought away the tyrant’s sword that hung over 
his head, and showed it them for confirmation that he was 
fast asleep. The young men a]3peaimg fearful, and unwill- 
uig to do the murder, she chid them, and angrily vowed 
she would wake Alexander, and discover the conspiracy ; 
and so, with a lamp in her hand, she eonducted them in, 
they bemg both ashamed and afraid, and brought them to 
the bed ; when one of them caught him by the feet, the 
other pulled him backwards by the hair, and the third ran 
him through The death was more speedy, peihajis, than 
was fit ; but, in that he was the first tyrant that was killed 
by the coutiivan'ce of his wife, and as his corpse was 
abused, thrown out, and trodden under foot ”by the 
Pherasans, he seems to have suffered what his villanies 
deserved. 


Maecellus. 

They say that Marcus Claudius, who was five times con- 
sul of the Homans, was the son of Marcus , and that he 
was the first of his family called Marcellus ; that is, martial, 
as Posidonius affirms He was, mdeed, by long experience, 
skilful in the aft of war, of a strong body, valiant of hand, 
and by natural inclmations addicted to war This high 
temper and heat he showed conspicuously in battle; in 
othei respects he was modest and obliging, and so far 
studious of Greek learning and discipline, as to honor and 
adiniie those that excelled m it, though he did not himself 
attain a proficiency in them equal to his desire, by reason 
of his employments Por if ever there were any men 
whom, as Homer says, Heaven 
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rrom their first j outh unto their utmost nga 
Appointed tho hborious %vars to ivago, 

certainly they iieie the chief Eomans of that time, who in 
then youth had Mar ivith the Caitliaginians in Sicily, in 
then middle age with the Gauls in the defence of Italy, 
itself, and at last, Mlieniioiv giown old, struggled again 
■with Ilannihal and the Caithaginicins, and ivanted in their 
latest years w'hat is gi anted to most men, exemption fiom 
mihtary toils, then rank and their great qualities still 
making tliem he called upon to undertake the command 
Maicellus, ignor.int or unskilful of no kind of fighting, in 
single combat surpassed himself, he never declined a chal- 
lenge, and never accepted without killing his challenger 
In Sicily, he protected and saved his brother Otacilius 
when surrounded in battle, and slew the enemies that 
pressed upon him , foi uhich actheivasby the geneials, 
while he M'as yet but young, presented with crovms and 
othei honorable rewards, and, liis good qualities more and 
more displaying themselves, he was created Curule JEdile 
by the people and by the high-priests Augur , which is that 
priesthood to which cliiefiy the law assigns the observation 
of auguries In his ajdilesliip, a certain mischance brought 
him to the necessity of bringing an impeachment into the 
senate He had a son named Marcus, of great beauty, in 
the flower of liis age, and no less admired for the goodness 
of his character This youth, Capitolinus, a bold and ill- 
inannered man, Marcellus’s colleague, sought to abuse 
The boy at first himself repelled him , but when the other 
agam persecuted him, told his father Marcellus, highly 
indignant, accused the man in the senate where he, having 
appealed to the tiibunes of the people, endeayored.by \an- 
ous shifts and exceptions to elude the impeachment , and, 
when the tribunes refused their protection, by flat denial 
re]ected the charge As there was no witness of the fact, 
the senate thought fit to call the youth himself before 
th^m on witnessing whose blushes and tears, and shame 
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mixed -with tlie highest indignation, seeking no further 
evidence of the crime, they condemned Capitollnus, and 
set a fine upon him ; of the money of ^vhlch, Marcellus 
caused silver vessels for libation to be made, vs.'hich he 
dedicated to the gods 

After the end of the first Punic war, which lasted one- 
and-twenty years, the seed of Gallic tumults sprang up, 
and began agam to trouble Rome The Insubnans, a peo- 
ple inhabitmg the subalpine region of Italy, stiong in their 
own forces, raised from among the other Gauls aids of 
mercenary soldiers, called Gsesatse And it was a sort of 
miracle, and special good fortune foi Rome, that the Gallic 
war was not coincident with the Punic, but that the Gauls 
had vuth fidelity stood quiet as spectators, while the Punic 
war continued, as though they had been under engage- 
ments to await and attack the victors, and now only were 
at liberty to come forward Still the position itself, and 
the ancient lenown of the Gauls, struck no little fear into 
the minds of the Romans, who were about to undertake a 
war so near home and upon their own borders , and re- 
garded the Gauls, because they had once taken their city, 
with more apprehension than any people, as is apparent 
from the enactment which from that time forth piovided, 
that the high-priests should en]oy an exemxition from all 
military duty, except only in Gallic insurrections. 

The great pieparations, also, made by the Romans for 
w^ar (for it is not reported that the people of Rome ever 
had at one time so many legions in arms, either before or 
since), and their extraordmary sacrifices, were plain aigu- 
ments of their fear. For though they were most averse to 
barbarous and ciuel rites, and entertained more than any 
nation the same pious and reverent sentiments of the gods 
vvitb the Greeks; yet, when this war was coming upon 
them, they then, from some piophecies in the Sibyls’ books, 
put alive underground a pair of Greeks, one male, the other 
female; and hkemse two Gauls, one of each sex, in the 
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maiket callea the beast maiket continuing even to this 
day to offer to these Greeks and Gauls certain ceremonial 
observances in the month of ISTovember 
In the beginning of this •wai,in which the Romans some- 
times obtained remaikable victories, sometimes were shame- 
fully beaten, nothmg was done towaid the deteimmation 
of the contest, until Flaminius and Fuims, being consuls, 
led large forces against the Insuhrians At the time of 
their departure, the river that i uns through the counti y 
ofPicenum was seen flowing with blood , theiewasaie- 
poit, that three moons had been seen at once at Ariminuni , 
and, in the consulai assembly, the augurs declared, that 
the consuls had been unduly and inauspiciously created 
The senate, theiefore, immediately sent letteis to the camp, 
recalling the consuls to Rome with all possible speed, and 
commanding them to forbear from acting against the ene- 
mies, and to abdicate the consulship on the fiist opportu- 
nity These lettei s being bi ought to Flaminius, he deferred 
to open them till, having defeated and put to flight the 
enemy’s foices, he wasted and ravaged their bordeis The 
people, theiefore, did not go forth to meet him when he 
returned with huge spoils , nay, because he had not in- 
stantly obeyed the command m the letters, by which be 
■was recalled, but slighted and contemned them, they were 
very neai denying him the honor of a tiiumph Noi was 
the triumph sooner passed than they deposed him, vith 
his colleague, from the magistiacy, and reduced them to 
the state of prrvate crtizens So much wei e all things at 
Rome made to depend upon religion , they would not allow 
any contempt of the omens and the ancient rites, even 
though attended with the highest success thinking it to 
be of more importance to the public safety that the niagis 
trates should reverence the gods, than that they should 
overcome their enemies Thus Tiber ms Sempi onius, v horn 
for his probity and virtue the citizens liiglil}’’ esteemed, 
created Scipioi^asica and Cams Maicm^’ consuls to succeed 
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him ; and when they were gone into their provinces, lit 
npon books concerning the leligious observances, where he 
found something he had not known before ; which was this. 
When the consul took his auspices, he sat without the city 
111 a house, or tent, hired for that occasion , but, if it hap- 
pened that he, for any urgent cause, returned into the city, 
without having yet seen any ceitain signs, he was obliged 
to leave that first building, or tent, and to seek another to 
repeat the survey from. Tiberius, it appears, in ignorance 
of this, had twice used the same building befoie announc- 
ing the new consuls Kow, understanding his error, he 
referred the matter to the senate . nor did the senate neg- 
lect this minute fault, but soon wrote expiessly of it to 
Scipio Nasica and Cams Marcius ; who, leaving then piov- 
inces and without delay returning to Rome, laid down 
their magistracy This haiipened at a later period About 
the same time, too, the priesthood was taken away from two 
men of veiy great honor, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus 
Sulpicius flora the former, because he had not rightly 
held out the entrails of a beast slam for sacrifice ; from the 
latter, because, while he was immolating, the tufted caj) 
which the Flamens wear had fallen from his head Minu- 
cius, the dictatoi, who had alieady named Cams Flammms 
master of the horse, they deposed from his command, be- 
cause the squeak of a mouse was heard, and put others 
into their places And yet, notwithstanding, by observing 
so anxiously these little niceties they did not run into any 
superstition, because they never vaiied from nor exceeded 
the observances of their ancestois. 

So soon as Flammms with his cofieague had resigned the 
consulate, Maicellus was declared consul by the presiding 
officers called Interrexes , and, entering* into the magistracy, 
chose Cnseus Cornelius his colleague. There was a report 
that, the Cauls proposing a pacification, and the senate also 
inclinmg to peace, IMarcellus inflamed the people to war ; 
but a peace appears to have been agieed upon, which the 
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GfObatce bioke , \\ho, passing the Alps, slnied up the In 
subnans (they being thirty tbonsand m nuinbei, and the 
Insubiians nioie nnineious b3 fai), and proud of then 
strength, maiched diiectlj to Aceiia 3 , a city seated on the 
noith of the inei Po Pioin thence Biitoinaitus, king of 
the Gfcsata;, taking a\ ith him ten thousand soldiei s, harassed 
the cotintry rrtuiid about News of u Inch being bi ought 
to i\Iarcellus, leaving his colleague at Aceii® uith the foot 
and all the hea^5’■ anus and a thud pait of the horse, and 
cai lying with him tlieicst of the hoise and siv bundled 
light-aimed foot, inaiclnng night and dajMilthout lenns- 
sion, lie staj'ed not till he came up to these ten thousand 
neai a Gaulish Milage called Clastidium, which not long 
before had been reduced undei the Roman juiisdiction 
Ror had ho time to refresh his soldiers, oi to give them 
rest For the baibanans, that weie then present, immedi- 
fitely obseived Ills appioach, and contemned bun, because 
be had vei y few foot with him The Gauls wei e singulaily 
skilful in horsemanship, arid thought to excel in it , and as 
at present they also exceeded Maicellus in number, they 
made no account of him They, therefore, with then king 
at then head, instantly chaiged upon him, as if they would 
trample him under their horses’ feet, threatening all kind 
of ciuelties Maicellus, because hiS men were few, that 
they might not be encompassed and charged on all sides 
by the enem;y', extended Ins ivmgs of horse, and, riding 
about, diewout liis wings b£ foot in length, till he came 
neai to the enemy Just as he was in the act of turning 
round to face tli’e enemy, it so happened that his horse, 
startled with then fierce look and their cries, gave back, 
and carried him foicibly aside Fearing lest this accident, 
d converted into an omen, might discourage his soldiers, 
he quickly brought his horse lound to confront the enemy, 
and made a gesture of adoration to the sun, as if he had 
wieeled about not by chance, but for a puiposeof devotion 
'OI It was customaiy to the Romans, when they offered 
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worslaip to the gods, to turn round; and in this moment of 
meetmg the enemy, he is said to have vowed the best of the 
arms to Jupiter Feretrms 

The king of the Gauls beholding IMarcellus, and from the 
badges of his authority conjecturing him to be the general, 
advanced some way before his embattled army, and with a 
loud voice challenged him, and, brandishing his lance, fiercely 
ran in full career at him , exceeding the rest of the Gauls in 
stature, and with his armor, that was adorned with gold and 
silver and various colors, shining like lightning These arms 
seeming to Marcellus, while he viewed the enemy’s army 
drawn up in battalia, to be the best and fairest, and thinking 
them to be those he had vowed to Jupiter, he instantly ran 
upon the kmg, and pierced through his breastplate with his 
lance , then pressing upon him with the weight of his horse, 
threw him to the ground, and with two or three strokes 
more, slew him Immediately he leapt from his horse, 
laid his hand upon the dead king’s arms, and, looking up 
towards Heaven, thus spoke “ O Jupiter Feretrius, arbiter 
of the exploits of caiitains, and of the acts of commanders 
in war and battles, be thou witness that I, a general, have 
slam a general I, a consul, have slain a king with my own 
hand, third of all the Romans , and that to thee I conse- 
crate these first and most excellent of the spoils. Grant to 
us to despatch the relics of the war, ivith the same course 
of fortune ” Then the Roman horse joining battle not only 
with the enemy’s horse, but also wdth the foot who attacked 
them, obtained a singular and unheard-of victory. For 
never before or since have so few horse defeated such 
numerous foi ces of horse and foot together The enemies 
bemg to a great number slam, and the spoils collected, he 
returned to his colleague, who was conducting the war, 
w ith ill-success, against the enemies near the greatest and 
most populous of the Gallic cities, Milan This was their 
capital, and, therefore, fighting valiantly m defence of it, 
they were not so much besieged by Cornelius, as they be- 
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feieged him But Marcellus having returned, and the 
Gaesat® retiring as soon as they were certified of the death 
of the king and the defeat of his army, klilan was taken 
The lest of theu towns, and all they had, the Gauls 
delivered up of their own accord to the Romans, and had 
peace upon equitable conditions granted to them 
Marcellus alone, by a decree of the senate, triumphed 
The tiiumph was in magnificence, opulence, spoils, and the 
gigantic bodies of the captives most remaikable But the 
most grateful and most rare spectacle of all was the general 
himself, carrying the aims of the barbarian kmg to the 
god to whom he had vowed them He had taken a tall and 
straight stock of an oak, and had lopped and formed it to 
a trophy Upon this he fastened and hung about the arms 
of the king, arranging all the pieces m then suitable places 
The procession advancing solemnly, he, carrying this trophy, 
ascended the chaiiot, and thus, himself the faiiest and 


most glorious triumphant image, w<is conveyed into the 
city The army adorned with shining aimor followed m 
order, and with verses composed foi the occasion, and v itli 
songs of victory celebrated the praises of Jupiter and of 
their general Then entering the temple of Jupitei Reie- 
trius, he dedicated his gift, the thud, and to our memoiy 
the last, that ever did so The first was Romulus, aftei 
laving slam Acron, king of the Cseninenses the second, 
Coinehus Cossus, who slew Tolumnius the Etruscan after 
mem Maicellus, having kdled Biitomartus, king of the 
Gauls , after INIarcellus, no man The god to whom these 
spoils were consecrated is called Tupitei JP’ereinus, fiom the 
trophy carried on the feietum, one of the Greek words 
^ ich at that time still existed in great numbeis ui Latin 
m, as others say, it is the surname of the Thundering 
opitei deiived ivomfertre, to stiike Otheis there are w ho 
■Would have the name to be deduced from the etroJ es that 


m e given m fight , since even now in battles, when thej 
press upon theu enemies, they constantly call out to each 
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other, strike, in Latin fen Spoils in general they call 
Spolia, and these in particular Opima; though, indeed, 
they say that Numa Pompilms, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of first, second, and thud Spolia Opima , and that 
he prescribes that the first taken he consecrated to Jupiter 
Feretrius, the second to Mars, the thud to Quirinus ; as 
also that the reward of the first be three hundred asses ; of 
the second, two hundred; of the third, one hundred. 
The general account, however, prevails, that those spoils 
only are Opima which the geneial first takes in set battle, 
and takes from the enemy’s chief captaiii whom he has 
slam with his own hand. But of this enough The victory 
and the ending of the war was so welcome to the peoi^le of 
Rome, that they sent to Apollo of Delphi, in testimony of 
their gratitude, a present of a golden cup of an hundred 
pound weight, and gave a great part of the spoil to their 
associate cities, and took care that many presents should 
be sent also to Hieio, king of the Syracusans, their friend 
and ally 

When Hannibal invaded Italy, Marcelliis was despatched 
with a fleet to Sicily And when the army had bebn de- 
feated at Cannse, and many thousands of them perished, and 
few had saved themselves by flying to Cahdsium, and all 
feared lest Hannibal, who had destroyed the strength of the 
Roman army, should advance at once with his victorious 
troops to Rome, Marcellus fiist sent for the protection of 
the city fifteen hundred soldieis from tile fleet Then, by 
deciee of the Senate, going to Canusmm, having heard that 
many of the soldiers had come togethei in that place, he led 
them out of the foi tifications to prevent the enemy from 
lavaging the country The chief Roman commanders had 
most of them fallen m battles ; and the citizens complained 
that the extreme caution of Fabius Maximus, whose in- 
tegiity and wisdom gave him the higliest authoiity, verged 
upon tiiuKlity and inaction They confided m him to keep 
them out of dangei,but could not expect that he would 
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enable them to retaliate Fixing, therefore, their thoughts 
upon Mareellus, and hoping to combine his boldness, confi- 
dence, and promptitude with Fabius’s caution and prudence, 
and to tempei the one by the other, they sent, sometimes 
both with consulai command, sometimes one as consul, the 
other as proconsul, against the enemy Posidonius writes, 
that Pabius was called the buckler, Mai cellus the sword 
of Rome Certainly, Hannibal himself confessed that 
he feared Fabius as a schoolmaster, Mareellus as an ad- 
versary the formei, lest he should be hindered from 
doing mischief , the latter, lest he should receive harm 
himself 

And first, when among Hannibal’s soldiers, proud of their 
victory, cajelessness and boldness had grown to a great 
height, Mareellus, attacking all their stragglers and plunder- 
ing parties, cut them ofi[, and by little and little diminished 
then forces Then cariying aid to the Neapolitans and 
Nolans, he confii med the minds of the former, who, indeed, 
■wpre of then own accord faithful enough to the Romans , but 
in Kola he found a state of discord, the senate not being able 
to mle and keep m the common people,who were geneially 
favoreis of Hannibal There was m the town one Bantius, 
a man renowned foi his high bnth and courage This man, 
aftei he had fought most fiercely at Canme, and had killed 
many of the enemies, at last was found lying in a heap of dead 
bodies, covered with darts, and was bi ought to Hannibal, who 
so honored him, that he not only dismissed him without ran- 
som, but also contracted friendship with hmi, and made him 
his guest In gratitude for this great favoi, he became one 
of the strongest partisans of Hannib.il, andiiiged the people 
to revolt Mareellus could not be induced to put to death a 
man of such eminence, and who had endured such daiigei s 
in fighting on the Roman side, but, knowing himself able, 
by the general kindliness of his disposition, and in pai ticuHi 
by the attractiveness of his addiess, to gain or ci a chanc er 
pilose passion was for honoi,oneday wheuBiint'US salu ci 
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him, he asked him who he was ; not that he 3aicw him not 
before, but seeking an occasion of further conf ei ence. When 
Bantius had told who he was, Marcelliis, seeming suipiised 
with joy and wonder, i eplied * ‘‘Are you that Bantius whom 
the Romans commend above the rest that fought at Cannm, 
and praise as the one man that not onlj^did not foi sake the 
consul Paulus JSmilms, but received in his own body many 
daits thiown at him ?” Bantius owning himself to be that 
very man, and showing his scais . “ Why, then,” said IMar- 
cellus, “ did not you, having such proofs to show of youi 
affection to us, come to me at my first arrival lieie? Do 
you thmk that we are unwilling to lequite with favor 
those who have well deserved, and who aie honored even by 
our enemies ? ” He followed up his courtesies by a xnesenfe 
of a war-horse and five hundred drachmas in money. 
From that time Bantius became the most faithful assistant 
and ally of Marcellus, and a most keen discoverer of those 
that attempted innovation and sedition. 

These were many, and had entered into a conspiracy to 
plunder the baggage of the Romans, when they should make 
an irruption against the enemy Marcellus, therefoie, hav- 
ing marshalled his army within the city, placed the bag- 
gage near to the gates, and, by an edict, forbade the Rolans 
to go to the walls Thus, outside the city, no arms could 
be seen , by which prudent device he allured Hannibal to 
move with his army in some disoider to the city, thmking 
that things were in a tumult theie Then Marcellus, the 
nearest gate being, as he had commanded, thrown open, issu- 
ing forth with the flower of his horse in front, charged the 
enemy. "By and by the foot, sallying out of another gate, 
with a loud shout jomed m the battle And w^hile Hannibal 
opposes pait of his forces to these, the thud gate also is 
opened, out of which the rest break forth, and on all quarters 
fall upon the enemies, who weie dismayed at this unex- 
pected encounter, and did but feebly resist those with 
whom they had been first engaged, because of their attack 
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by these otheis who sallied out later Heie Hannibal’s 
solclieib, with much bloodshed and many ivounds, weie 
beaten back to then camp, and foi the first time turned 
then backs to the Romans Theie fell in this action, as it is 
1 elated, moie than five thousand of them , of the Romans, 
not above five bundled Livy does not affirm that either 
the victoiy oi the slaughtei of the enemy was so great, 
but ceilain it is, that the adventuie brought great gloiy to 
Maicellus, and to the Romans, aftei then calamities, a gi cat 
revival of confidence, as they began now to enteitain a 
hope that the enemy unth whom they contended was not 
invincible, but liable like themselves to defeats 
Therefore, the other consul being deceased, the people 
recalled Marcellus, that they might put him into his place; 
and, m spite of the magistiates, succeeded in postponing 
the election till his ai rival, when he was by all the suffrages 
cieated consul But because it happened to thunder, the 
augurs accounting that he was not legitimately created, 
and yet not daring, foi feai of the people, to declare their 
sentence openly, Maicellus voluntarily lesigned the con- 
sulate, letaimng howevei his command Being created 
proconsul, and returning to the camp atNola, he proceeded 
to harass those that followed the party of the Caithaginian , 
on whose coming with speed to succoi them, Maicellus 
declined a challenge to a set battle, but when Hannibal had 
sent out a party to plundei, and now expected no fight, he 
broke out upon him with his aimy Re had distributed to 
the foot long lances, such as aie commonly used in naval 
fights, and instructed thent to throw them with great 
force at convenient distances against the enemies, who uere 
inexpeiienced in that way of daitmg, and used to fight 
with short daits hand to hand This seems to have been 
the cause of the total rout and open flight of all the 
Carthaginians who were then engaged, theie fell of them 
five thousand, four elephants weie killed, and two taken, 
but what was of the greatest moment, on the third day 
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after, more than three hundred liorse, Spaniards and 
Numidians mixed, deseiled to him, a disaster that had 
never to that day happened to TTannibal, who had long 
kept together m harmony an aimy of haibaiians, collected 
out of many various and discordant nation^ Marcellus 
and his successors in all this war made good use of the 
faithful seivice of these horsemen 

He now was a third time cieated consul, and sailed 
over into Sicily For the success of Hannibal had excited 
the Carthaginians to lay claim to that whole island; 
chiefiy because, after the muider of the tyi ant Hieronymus, 
all things had been in tumult and confusion at Syracuse. 
For which reason the Romans also had sent hcfoie to 
that city a force under the conduct of Appius, as praetor. 
While Marcellus was receiving that army, a number of 
Roman soldiers cast themselves at his feet, upon occasion 
of the following calamity Of those that survived the 
battle at Cannae, some had escaped by flight, and some 
were taken alive by the enemy ; so great a multitude, that 
it was thought there were not remaining Romans enough 
to defend the walls of the city And yet the magnanimity 
and constancy of the city was such, that it would not 
redeem the cajitives from Hannibal, though it might 
have done so for a small ransom , a decree of the senate 
forbade it, and chose rather to leave them to be killed 
by the enemy, or sold out of Italy ; and commanded that 
all who had saved themselves by flight should be trans- 
ported into Sicily, and not permitted to return into Italy, 
until the war with Hannibal should be ended These, thei e- 
fore, when Marcellus was arrived in Sicily, addressed them- 
selves to him m great numbers ; and casting themselves at 
his feet, with much lamentation and tears humbly besought 
him to admit them to honorable service ; and promised to 
make it appear hy then futuie fidelity and exertions, that 
that defeat had been received rather by misfortune than 
by cowardice. Maicellus, pitying them, petitioned the sen- 
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emit bis legmns out of them Aftei much debate 
thing, the senate decreed they weie o gp]^. 
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both by land and by' sea The with five 
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togetbei, upon which was cairi t,he abundance 
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and magnificence of lus prepaiations, and on 
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vious glory ; all which, however, were, it would seem, but 
trifles for Archimedes and his machines. . 

These machines he had designed and contrived, not as 
matters of any importance, but as mere amusements in. 
geometry; in compliance with king Hiero’s desire and re- 
quest, some little time before, that he should reduce to 
practice some part of his admirable speculation in science, 
and by accommodating the theoretic truth to sensation and 
ordinary use, bring it more within the aiipreciation of the 
people m general Eudoxus and Archytas had been the 
first originators of this tai-famed and lughly-pnzed art ot 
mechanics, which they employed as an elegant illustration 
of geometrical truths, and as means of sustaining experi- 
mentally, to the satisfaction of the senses, conclusions too 
mtricate for proof by words and diagi ams As, for example, 
to solve the xiroblem, so often required m constructing 
geometrical figures, given the two extremes, to find the 
two mean lines of a propoition, both these mathematicians 
had recourse to the aid of instruments, adapting to their 
purpose certain curves and sections of lines. But what 
with Plato’s indignation at it, and his invectives ngainst it 
as the meie corruxition and annihilation of the one good of 
geometry, — which was thus shamefully turning its back 
upon the unemhodied obxects of pure intelligence to recur 
to sensation, and to ask help (not to be obtained without 
base supervisions and depravation) from matter, so it was 
that mechanics came to he separated fiom geometry, and, 
repudiated and neglected by philosophers, took its place as 
a mihtaiy art Archimedes, howevei, in wilting to king 
Hiero, whose friend and near relation he was, had stated 
that given the force, any given weight might he moved, 
and even boasted, we are told, relying on the strength of 
demonstration, that if there were another earth, by going 
Into it he could remove this Hiero being struck with 
amazement at this, and entreating him to make good thi s 
problem by actual experiment, and show some" great 
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weight moved by a small engine, he fixed accordingly upon 
a ship of buiden out of the king’s aisenal, which could not 
be drawn out of the dock without great laboi and many 
men, and, loading liei with many passengeis and a full 
fi eight, silting himself the while far off, wnth no gieab en- 
deavoi, but only holding the head of the pulley in his hand 
and diaw'ing the cords by degiees, he drew the ship in a 
stiaiglit line, as smoothly and evenly, as if she had been m 
the sea The king, astonished at this, and convmced of the 
powei of the ait, pievailed upon Aichiiiiedes to make him 
engines accommodated to all the pui poses, offensive and 
defensive, of a siege These the king hiinself nevei made 
use of, because he spent almost all his life m a piofound 
quiet, and the highest affluence But the apparatus was, 
m most oppoitune tune, leady at hand foi the Syiacusans, 
and wuth it also the cngineei himself 
When, theiefore, the Romans assaulted the walls mtwo 
places at once, feai and consteination stupefied the Syracu- 
sans, believing that nothing was ableto lesist that violence 
and those foices But when Aichimedes began to ply his 
engines, he at once shot against the land-foices all soils of 
missile weapons, and immense masses of stone that came 
down with incredible noise and violence , against which no 
man could stand , for they knocked down those upon whom 
they fell, m heaps, bieaking all then lanks and files In 
the mean time huge poles thrust out fiom the walls over the 
ships sunk some by the great weights which they let down 
from on high upon them , otheis they lifted up into the air 
by an non hand oi beak like a ciane’s bealqaiid, when they 
had drawn them up by tlieprow, and set them on end upon 
the poop, they plunged them to the bottom of the sea , or 
else the ships, drawn by engines within, and whiiled about, 
weie dashed against steep locks that stood jutting out 
under the walls, with great destruction of the soldieis that 
were aboard them A ship was fiequently lifted up to a 
great height in the air (a dreadful thing to behold), and 
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was rolled to and fro, and kept swinging, until the nnuiners 
were all thrown out, when at length it was dashed against 
the rocks, or let fall. At the engine that Marcellus brought 
upon the bridge of shi^DS, which was called JSamhica^ fioni 
some resemblance it had to an mstrument of music, ^^hile 
it was as yet approaching the wall, theie was discharged a 
piece of a rock of ten talents’ weight, then a second and a 
third, which, strikhig upon it with immense foice and a 
noise like thunder, broke all its foundation to pieces, shoolc 
out all its fastenings, and completely dislodged it from the 
bridge So Marcellus, doubtful what counsel to pursue, 
drew off his shi^is to a safer distance, and sounded a letieat 
to his forces on land They then took a lesolution of com- 
ing up under the walls, if it were possible, in the night ; 
thinking that as Archimedes used ropes stretched at length 
in playing his engines, the soldieis would now be under the 
shot, and the darts Avould, foi want of sufficient distance to 
throw them, fly over their heads without effect But he, 
it appeared, had long before framed foi such occasions 
engines accommodated to any distance, and shoiter weap- 
ons ; and had made numerous small openings in the walls, 
through which, with engines of a shorter range, unexpected 
blows were inflicted nn the assailants Thus, when they who 
thought to deceive the defenders came close up to the walls, 
instantly a shower of daits and other missile weapons was 
again cast upon them And w’’hen stones came tumbling 
down perpendicularly upon their heads, and, as it were, the 
whole wall shot out arrows at them, they retired And 
now, again, as they were going off, arrows and darts of a 
longer range inflicted a gieat slaughter among them, and 
their ships were driven one against another ; while they 
themselves were not able to retaliate in any way For 
Archimedes had pro-vuded and fixed most of his engines 
immediately under the wall, whence the Romans, seeing 
that indefinite mischiefs overwhelmed them fiom no visible 
means, began to think they were fightmg with the gods. 
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yet Marcellub e&caxied unhuit, and deiiding his own ar- 
tificers and engineei s, “ What,” said he, “ must we give up 
fighting with this geometrical Biiaieus, who plays pitch- 
and-toss with oui ships, and, with the multitude of darts 
which he shoiveis at a single moment upon us, leally out- 
does the hundred-handed giants of mythology ? ” And, 
doubtless, the rest of the Syracusans were but the body of 
AichimedesS designs, one soul moving and governing all , 
for, laying aside all othei aims, with his alone they infested 
the Romans, and pi otected themselves In fine, when such 
tenor had seized upon the Romans, that, if they did but 
see a little loxie or a iiiece of wood fiom the wall, instantly 
ciying out, that theie it was again, Aichimedes was about 
to let fly some engine at them, they turned their backs 
and fled, IMarcellns desisted fiom conflicts and assaults, 
putting all his hope m a long siege Tet Aichimedes 
possessed so high a sxniit, so piofound a soul, and such 
treasuies of scientific knowledge, that though these inven- 
tions had now obtained him the lenown of moie than 
human sagacity, he yet would not deign to leave behind 
him any commentaiy oi writing on such subjects, but, re- 
pudiating as SOI did and Ignoble the whole tiade of engineer- 
ing, and eveiy soit of ait that lends itself to mere use and 
piofit, he placed Ins whole affection and ambition m those 
puier speculations wheie theie can be no lefeience to the 
vulgar needs of hfe , studies, the supenoiity of which to all 
others is unquestioned, and in which the only doubt can be 
whethei the beauty andgiandeui of the subjects examined, 
of the precision and cogency of the methods and means of 
pi oof, most deseive oui admiiation Is is not possible to 
findm all geometiy moie difQcult and intricate questions, 
01 moie simple and lucid explanations Some ascribe this 
to Ills natural genius, while othei s think that inciedihle 
effort and toil produced these, to all appearances, easy and 
unlabored results Ro amount of investigation of yours 
would succeed in attaining the proof, and yet, once seen, 
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you immediately believe you would bave discovered it ; by 
so smooth aud so lapid a path he leads you to the conclu- 
sion required. And thus it ceases to be incredible that (as 
is commonly told ot him) the charm ot his familiar and 
domestic Siren made him forget his food and neglect his 
person, to that degree that when he was occasionally carried 
by absolute violence to bathe or have his body anointed, he 
used to trace geometrical figures in the ashes of the fire, 
and diagrams m the oil on his body, bemg in a state of en- 
tire preoccupation, and, in the truest sense, divine posses- 
sion with his love and delight m science. IIis discoveries 
were numerous and admirable , but he is said to have re- 
quested his friends and relations that when he was dead, 
they would place over his tomb a sphere containing a 
cylinder, inscribing it mth the ratio which the contaming 
solid bears to the contained. 

Such was Archimedes, who now showed himself, and so far 
as lay in him, the city also invincible While the siege con- 
tinued, Marcellus took Megara, one of the eai hest founded of 
the Greek cities in Sicily, and capturing also the camp of Hip- 
pocrates at Acilse, killed above eight thousand men, having 
attacked them whilst they were engaged m forming their 
fortifications He overran a great part of Sicily , gained 
over many towns from the Carthaginians, and ovei came all 
that daied to encounter him As the siege went on, one 
Hamippus, a Lacedsemouian, xiutting to sea in a ship from 
Syracuse, was taken Wkeii the Syracusans much desired to 
redeem this man, and there were many meetmgs and treaties 
about the matter betwixt them and Marcellus, he had oppor- 
tunity to notice a tower into which a body of men might be 
secietly introduced, as the wall near to it was not difficult 
to surmount, and it was itself carelessly guarded Coming 
often thither, and entertaining conferences about the release 
of Hamippus, he had pretty well calculated the height of the 
tower, andgot ladders prepared The Syracusans celebrated 
a feast to Hiana , this juncture of time, when they were 
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glvea tip entiiely to wine and spoit, Marcellus laid hold of, 
and before the citizen^ perceived it, not only iiolbsessed him- 
self of the tower, but, befoie the bieak of day, filled the wall 
around with soldieis, and made his way into the Hexapy- 
lum The Syracusans now beginning to stii, and to be 
alarmed at the tumult, be oideied the trumpets eveiy where 
to sound, and thus fi ightened them all into flight, as if all 
parts of the city w'eie already non, though the most fortr- 
fled, and the faiiest, and most ample quaitei was still un- 
gained It is called Acradina, and was divided by a wall 
from the outei city, one pait of which they call Heapolis, 
the other Tycha Possessing himself of these, Maicellus, 
about break of day, enteied through the Ilexapylum, all 
bis ofBceis congiatulating him But looking down fiom 
the higher places upon the beautiful and spacious city be- 
low, he is said to have wept much, commiserating the cal- 
amity that hung over it, when his thoughts represented to 
him how dismal and foul the face of tlie city would in a 
few hours be, when plundeied and sacked by the soldieis 
For among the officers of Ins aimy there was not one man 
that durst deny the plundei of the city to the soldier’s de- 
mands , nay, many weie instant that it should be set on 
fire and laid level to the ground but this Marcellus would 
not listen to Yet he gianted, but with gieat unwilling- 
ness and leluctance, that the money and slaves should be 
made prey , giving orders, at the same time, that none 
should violate any free person, nor kill, misuse, Oi make a 
slave of any of the Syracusans Though he had used this 
moderation, he still esteemed the condition of that city to 
be pitiable, and, even amidst the congratulations and joy, 
showed his strong feelings of sympathy and commiseration 
at seeing all the riches accumulated duiing a long felicity, 
now dissipated in an houi Foi it is related, that no less 
prey and plunder was taken here than afterward m Car- 
thage For not long after they obtained also the plunder of 
the other parts of the city, winch were taken by treachery; 
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leaving nothing untouched but the king’s money, which 
was brought into the imbhc ti easury But nothing afflicted 
Marcellus so much as the death of Archimedes, %vlio was 
then, as fate would have it, intent upon working out some 
problem by a diagram, and liaving fixed his mind alike and 
lus eyes upon the subject of liis speculation, he never 
noticed the incursion of the Homans, nor that the city was 
taken In this transport of study and contemplation, a 
soldier, unexpectedly coming up to him, commanded him 
to follow to Maicellus, which he declining to do before he 
had woikedouthis pioblem to a demonstration, the soldier, 
enraged, drew his swoid and ran him thiough Otheis 
write, that a Roman soldier, running upon him with a 
drawn sword, offered to kill him; and that Archimedes, 
looking back, earnestly besought him to hold his hand a 
little while, that he might not leave what he was then at 
woik upon inconclusive and imperfect , but the soldier, 
nothing moved by his entreaty, instantly killed him. 
Otheis again relate, that as Archimedes was carrying to 
Marcellus mathematical instruments, dials, spheres, and 
angles, by which the magnitude of the sun might be 
measured to the sight, some soldiers seeing him, and think- 
ing that he carried gold in a vessel, slew him Certain it 
is, that his death was very afflicting to Marcellus ; and that 
Maicellus ever after regarded him that killed him as a 
murderer , and that he sought for his kindred and honored 
them with signal favors 

Indeed, foreign nations had held the Romans to be excel- 
lent soldiers and formidable in battle , but they had hitherto 
given no memorable example of gentleness, or humanity, 
or civil virtue, and Maicellus seems first to have shown to 
the Greeks, that his countrymen were most illustrious for 
then justice For such was his moderation to all with whom 
he bad anything to do, and such his benignity also to many 
cities and private men, that, if anything hard or severe was 
decreed concerning the people of Enna, Megara, or Syracuse, 
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the blame was thought to belong rathei to those upon ^vhom 
the stoim fell, than to those who bi ought it upon them 
One example of many I will commemoiate In Sicily theic 
IS a town called Engvmm, not indeed great, but i ery ancient 
and ennobled by the piesence of the goddesses, called the 
Mothers The temple, they say, was built by the Cretans , 
and they show some speais and biaren helmets, insciibed 
with the names of Merioncs, and (with the same spelling as 
111 Latin) of Ulysses, who conseciated them to the goddesses 
This city highly favoring the paity of the Gaithagiinaiis, 
Nicias, the most eminent of the citrens, counselled them 
to go o\ei to the Romans , to that end acting fieely and 
openly in harangues to their assemblies, aiguing the im- 
piudence and madness of the opposite comse The}, feai- 
ing Ins po'u ei and autlioiity, i esolved to deliver him in bonds 
to the Caithagmians Nicias, detecting the design, and 
seeing that his peison was secietly kept in watch, pioceed- 
ed to speak iiiehgiously to the vulgai of the Mothers, and 
showed many signs of disrespect, as if he denied and ‘con- 
temned the received opinion of the piesence of those god- 
desses, his enemies the while lejoicing, that he, of his own 
accoid, sought the desti notion hanging ovei Ins head 
When they n ere just now about to lay hands upon him, an 
assembly was held, and here Nicias, making a speech to the 
people concerning some affau then undei delibeiation, in 
the midst of Ins addiess, cast himself upon the ground , and 
soon after, while amazement (as usually happens on such 
surprising occasions) held the assembly immovable, raising 
and turnmg his head louiid, he began in a trembling and 
deep tone, but by degrees laised and sharpened Ins voice 
When he saw the whole tlieatie struck with honor and 
silence, throwing off Ins mantle and lending his tunic, he 
leaps up half naked, and runs towards the dooi, ciymg out 
aloud that he was driven by the wrath of the Mothers When 
no man durst, out of religious feai, lay hands upon him oi 
stop him, but all gave way befoie him, he ran out of the gate, 
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not omitting an}^ shriek or gestui e of men possessed and mad. 
Hib -^T-fe, conscious of Ins counteifeitiiig, and privy to his 
design, taking her children with her, first cast herself as a 
suppliant before- the temple of the goddesses; then, pi e- 
tending to seek her wandeiing husband, no man hindering 
her, went out of the town in safety ; and by tins means they 
all escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse After many other 
such affionts offered him by the men of Engyium, Maicel- 
lus, having taken them all piisoneis and cast them into 
bonds, was preparmg to inflict uiion them the last punish- 
ment ; when ISTicias, with teais in his eyes, addressed him- 
self to him In fine, casting himself at Marcellus’s feet, 
and deprecating for his citizens, he begged most earnestly 
their lives, chiefly those of his enemies Marcellus, relent- 
ing, set them all at liberty, and rewarded Eicias with ample 
lands and rich presents. This history is recoided by 
Posidonius the philosoxiher. 

Marcellus, at length recalled by the people of Rome to 
the immediate war at home, to illustrate Ins triumph, and 
adorn the city, carried away with him a great number of 
the most beautiful ornaments of Syracuse For, before 
that, Rome neither had, nor had seen, any of those fine and 
exquisite raiities, nor was any pleasure taken in graceful 
and eleganr pieces of workmanship Stuffed vuth barbar- 
ous arms and spoils stained with blood, and everywhere 
crowned with triumphal memorials and trophies, she was 
no pleasant or dehghtful spectacle for the eyes of peaceful 
or refined spectators; but, asEpammondas named the fields 
of Bo3otia the stage of Mars ; and Xenophon called Ephesus 
the workhouse of war , so, in my judgment, may you call 
Rome, at that time (to use the words of Pmdai), “the pre- 
cinct of the peaceless Mars ” Whence Marcellus was more 
popular with the people in general, because he had adorned 
the city with beautiful objects that had all the charms of 
Grecian grace and symmetry , but Fabius Maximus, who 
neither touched nor brought away anything of this kind 
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fiom Taientum, when he had taken it, was more approved 
of by the elder tnen He carried off the money and valu- 
ables, but forbade the statues to be moved , adding, as it is 
commonly related, “ Let us leave to the Tarentines these 
offended gods ” They blamed Maicellus, first for placing 
the city in an invidious position, as it seemed now to cele- 
brate nctoiies and lead piocessions of tiiumpli, not only 
ovei men, but also ovei the gods as captives , then, that he 
had diverted to idleness, and vain talk about curious arts 
and aitificers, the common peojile, which, bred up m wais 
and agiiculture, had nevei tasted of luxury and sloth, and, 
as Euripides said of Hercules, had been 

Eude, unredned, only tor great things good, 

so that now they misspent much of their time m examining 
and ciiticismg trifles And yet, notwithstanding this 
reprimand, Marcellus made it his gloiy to the Greeks 
themselves, that he had taught his ignorant countrymen to 
esteem and admiie the elegant and wonderful productions 
of Greece 

But when the envious opposed his being brought triumph- 
ant into the city, because there were some rehcs of the 
war m Sicily, and a third triumph would be looked upon 
with jealousy, he gave way He triumphed upon the Al- 
ban mount, and thence entered the city m ovation, as it is 
called in Latin, in Greek eua, but in this ovation he was 
neither carried in a chariot, nor crowned with laurel, nor 
ushered by trumpets sounding, but went afoot with shoes 
on, many flutes or pipes sounding in concert, while he 
passed along, wearing a garland of myrtle, in a peaceable 
aspect, excrtmg rather love and respect than fear Whence 
I am, by conjecture, led to think that, originally, the dif- 
ference observed betwixt ovation and triumph did not de- 
pend upon the greatness of the achievements, but the man- 
ner of pei forming them Foi they who, having fought a 
set battle, and slam the enemy, returned victors, led that 
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martial, terrible triumph, and, as the ordinaiy custom 
then was in lustratmg the army, adorned the ai ms and 
the soldieis with a great deal of laurel But they who 
without foice, by colloc[uy, pei suasion, and reasoning, had 
done the business, to these cax^tains custom gave the honor 
of the unnnlitary and festive ovation For tlie pipe is the 
badge of peace, and myrtle the plant of Yenus, who moie 
than the rest of the gods and goddesses abhoi s force and 
wai It is called ovation, not as most think, from the 
Greek euas^nus, because they act it with shouting and 
cries of Mia: for so do they also the proper triumphs 
The Greeks have wrested the word to their own language, 
thinking that this honor, also, must have some connection 
with Bacchus, who in Greek has the titles of Emus and 
Thriambus. But the thing is otherwise For it was the 
custom for commanders, m then triumph, to immolate an 
ox, but in their ovation, a sheep hence they named it 
Ovation^ fiom the Latin oms It is worth observing, how 
exactly opposite the'saciifi.ces appointed by the Spaitan 
legislator aie to those of the Romans For at Lacedsemon, 
a captain, who had pei formed the work he had undertook 
by cunning, oi courteous treaty, on laying down Ins com- 
mand, immolated an ox , he that did the business by 
battle, offered a cock , the Lacedsemonians, though most 
warlike, thinking an exploit performed by reason and 
wisdom, to be moie excellent and more congiuous to man, 
than one effected by meie force and courage Which of 
the two IS to be jireferred I leave to the determination of 
others 

Marcellus being the fourth time consul, his enemies sub- 
orned the Syracusans to come to Rome to accuse him, and 
to complam that they had suffered indignities and wrongs, 
contrary to the conditions granted them It happened thar 
Marcellus was in the capitol offeimg sacrifice when the 
Syracusans petitioned the senate, yet sitting, that they 
might have leave to accuse him and present their griev- 
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ances Maicellus’s colleague, eager tf) pioLeclhmi m tus 
absence, imt them out of the court But Maicellus himself 
eame as soon as he heaul of it And fiist, m his cuiule 
chan as consul, he lefeiied to the senate the cognuanco 
of othei matleis but n hen these neie tiansacted, using 
fiom hib seat, he passed as a pii\ate man into the place 
wheie the accused iveie wont to make then defence, and 
gave flee libeitj to tlie Ryiacusans to impeach him But 
they, stiuck ^Mth consternation by Ins ma]esly and confi- 
dence, stood astonished , and the powei of Ins presence 
now, 111 his robe of state, appealed fai moie teiiible and 
seveie than it had done when he was aiiayed m aimoi 
Yet leaniniated at length by jMaicellus’s iivals, they began, 
then impeachment, and made an oiation m which pleas of 
justice mmgled with lamentation and complaint , the sum 
of which was, that being allies and fi lends of the people of 
Rome, they had, notwithstanding, suffeied things which 
other commandeis had abstained fiom mfiictmg upon ene- 
mies To this IMaicellus answeied , that they had com- 
mitted many acts of hostility against the people of Rome, 
and had suffeied nothing but what enemies conquered and 
captuiedm w'ai cannot possibly be pi otected fiom suffering 
that it was then owm fault they had been made captives, 
because they lefused to give e.u to his fiequent attempts 
to persuade them by gentle means neithei were they 
forced into war by the powei of tyiants, but had lathei 
chosen the tyiants themselves for the expiess ob]ect that 
they might make wai The oiations ended, and the 
Syracusans, according to the custom, having retiied, Mar- 
cellus left his colleague to ask the sentences, and with- 
diawmg with the Syiacusans, stayed expecting at the doors 
of the senate house , not m the least discomposed m spirit, 
either with alarm at the accusation, or by anger against 
the Syracusans , but with peifect calmness and serenity 
attending the issue of the cause The sentences at length 
being all asked, and a deciee of the senate made ip yindica,^. 
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tion of Marcellus, the Syracusans, with tears flowing from 
their eyes, cast themselves at his knees, beseeching him to 
forgive themselves there present, and to be moved by the 
misery of the rest of their city, which would ever be 
mmdful of, and grateful foi, his benefits. Thus jMarcellus, 
softened by their tears and distress, was not only recon- 
ciled to the deputies, but ever afterwaids continued to find 
opportumty of doing kindness to the Sj i acusans. The 
liberty which he had restored to them, and their lights, 
laws, and goods that were left, the senate confirmed. 
Upon which account the Syracusans, besides other signal 
honors, made a law, that if Marcellus should at any time 
come into Sicily, or any of his posterity, the Syracusans 
should wear garlands and ofier public sacrifice to the gods. 

After this he moved against Hannibal And whereas 
the other consuls and commanders, since the defeat received 
at Cannae, had all made use of the same policy against 
Hannibal, namely, to decline coming to a battle with him ; 
and none had had the courage to encomiter him in the 
field, and put themselves to the decision by tbe sword ; 
Marcellus entered upon the opposite course, thinkmg that 
Italy would be destroyed by the very delay by which they 
looked to wear out Hannibal ; and that Fabius, who, ad- 
hering to his cautious policy, waited to see the war ex- 
tinguished, while Rome itself meantime wasted away (like 
timid physicians, who, dreading to administei remedies, 
stay waitmg, and believe that what is the decay of the 
patient’s strength is the decline of the disease), was not 
taking a right course to heal the sickness of his country. 
And first, the great cities of the Samnites, which had 
revolted, came into his powei , in which he found a large 
quantity of corn and money, and three thousand of Hanni- 
bal’s soldiers, that were left for the defence After this, 
the proconsul Cnseus Fulvius with eleven tiibunes of the 
soldiers being slam in Apulia, and the greatest part of the 
army also at the same time cut off, he despatched letters tQ 
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Rome, and bade the people be of good comage, for that be 
^\as now upon the niaicb against Ilannibal, to turn bis 
tiiumph into sadness On these letteis being lead, Liv}’’ 
■wiites that the people weie not only not encoui aged, but 
more discomaged, than before Foi dangei, they thought, 
was but the gieatei in piopoition as Maicellus was ofmoie 
value than Fulvius ITe, as he had wiitten, advancing 
into the teiiitones of the Lucanians, came up to him at 
Rumistro, and, the eneni} keeping himself upon the hills, 
pitched his camp in a level plain, and the next day diew^ 
foith his army in Older foi flght Jvoi did Hannibal refuse 
the challenge They fought long and obstinately on both 
sides, victoiy jet seeming undecided, when, aftei thiee 
hours’ conflict, night haidly paited them The next day, 
as soon as the sun was iisen, Maicellus again bi ought foith 
Ins tioops, and ranged them among the dead bodies of the 
slain, challenging Hannibal to solve the question by anothei 
tiial When he dislodged and diew off, Maicellus, gather - 
mg up the spoils of the enemies, and burying the bodies 
of his slain soldieis, closely followed him And though 
Ilannibal often used stratagems, and laid ambushes to 
entrap Marcellus, yet he nevei could cn cumvent him By 
skiimishes, meantime, in all of which he was super loi, 
!Maicellus gained himself such high lepute, that, when the 
time of the Comitia at Rome w'as ne.ii at hand, the senate 
thought fit rather to recall the other consul from Sicily, 
than to withdraw Maicellus fiom his conflict with Hanni- 
bal , and on Ins arrival they bid him name Quintus Fulvius 
dictator For the dictator is cieated neither by the people, 
nor by the senate, but the consul of the praitor, before the 
popular assemblj , pronounces him to be dictator, whom he 
himself chooses Hence he is called dictator, dicere mean- 
ing to name Otheis say that he is named dictator, be- 
cause his word IS a laio, and he orders what he pleases, 
without submitting it to the vote For the Romans call 
the orders of magistrates Mdxcts 
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And now because Maicellus’s colleague, who was recalled 
fiom Sicily, had a mind to name another man dictatoi, and 
would not befoicedto change ins opinion, he sailed away by 
night back to Sicily So the common people made an older 
that Quintus Fulvms should be chosen dictator : and the 
senate, by an exjiress, commanded IMarcellus to nominate 
him He obeying pioclaimed him dictator accoidingto the 
order of the people , but the office of proconsul was con- 
tmued to himself foi a year And having arranged with 
Fabius Maximus, that while he besieged Tarentum, he him- 
self would, by tollowmg Hannibal and drawing him up and 
down, detain him from coming to the relief of the Taren- 
tines, he overtook him at Canusium . and as Hannibal 
often shifted his camp, and still dechned the combat, he 
everywhere sought to engage him At last pressing upon 
him while encamxnng by light skirmishes hepiovoked him 
to a battle , but night again divided them in the very heat 
of the conflict The next day Marcellus again showed him- 
self in aims, and bioughtuiihis forces in array Hannibal, 
in extreme grief, called his Carthaginians together to an 
harangue and vehemently prayed them, to fight to-day 
worthily of all their former successes , “ For yon see,” said 
he, “how, after such great victories, we have not liberty to 
respire, nor to repose ourselves, though victors ; unless we 
drive this man back ” Then the two armies joining battle, 
fought fiercely , when the event of an untimely movement 
showed jMarcellus to have been guilty of an error The right 
wing being hard pressed uxron, he commanded one of the 
legions to be brought up to the front This change disturb- 
ing the array arid posture of the legions, gave the victory 
to the enemies ; and there fell two thousand seven hundred 
Homans. Marcellus, after he had retreated into his camp, 
called his soldiers together , “ I see,” said he, “ many Roman 
arms and bodies, but I see not so much as one Roman.” To 
their entreaties for his pardon, he returned a refusal while 
they remained beaten, but piomised to give it so soon as 
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they should oveicoiue , and he lesolved to bring them into 
the field again the next daj’^, that the fame of their victoi y 
might airive at Rome hefoie that of their flight Dismiss- 
ing the assembly, he commanded barley instead of wheat 
to be given to those companies tliathad tui ned their backs 
These i ebukes ii ei e so bittei to the soldiers, that though a 
gieat iiumbei of them were giievoiisly wounded, yet they 
relate theie was not one to ivlioni the geneial’s oiation was 
not moie painful and smaiting than his wounds 
The day bieakuig, a seal let toga, the sign of instant 
battle, was displayed The eompanies marked with igno- 
miny begged they might be posted in the foiemost place, 
and obtained their request Then the tribunes bung forth 
the lest of the forces, and diaw them up On news of 
which, “0 strange'” said Hannibal, “what will you do 
with this man, who can bear neither good nor bad fortune? 
He is the only man uho neithei suffers us to lest when he 
is victor, nor rests himself when he is overcome We shall 
have, it seems, perpetually to fight with him , as in good 
success his confidence, and in ill success his shame, still 
urges him to some fuithei enterprise’” Then the armies 
engaged When the fight iias doubtful, Hannibal com- 
manded the elephants to be brought into the first battalion, 
and to be diiven upon the van of the Romans When the 
beasts, tiamplmg upon many, soon caused disoidei, Flavius, 
a tribune of soldiers, snatching an ensign, meets them, and 
wounding the first elephant with the spike at the bottom 
of the ensign staff, puts him to flight The beast turned 
aiound upon the next, and drove back both him and the 
lest that followed Marcellus, seeing this, iiours in his 
horse with great force upon the elephants, and u^ion the 
enemy disordered by then flight The horse, making a 
fierce impression, pursued the Carthaginians home to then 
camp, while the elephants, wounded and running upon their 
own paity, caused a considerable slaughtei It is said, 
more than eight thousand uere slam , of the Roman army 
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thiee thousand, and almost all wounded. Tins gave Han- 
nibal oppoitunity to letiie in the silence of the night, and 
to remove to gi eater distance fiom Marcellus, who was 
kept fiom pursuing by the number of his wounded men, 
and removed, by gentle marches, into Campania, and spent 
the summer at Sinuessa, engaged in restoiing them. 

But as Hannibal, having disentangled himself from Mar- 
cellus, ranged with his army lound about the country, and 
wasted Italy free from all feai, at Rome Marcellus was 
evil spoken of Ills detractors mduced Publicius Bibulus, 
tribune of the people, an eloquent and violent man, to 
undertake his accusation He, by assiduous haiangues, 
prevailed upon the people to withdraw fiom Maicellus the 
command of the army ; ‘‘Seeing that Maicellus,” said he, 
“ after brief exercise in the wax, has withdrawn as it might 
be from the ■wrestling ground to the warm baths to refresh 
himself ” Marcellus, on healing this, appointed lieutenants 
over his camp, and hasted to Rome to refute the charges 
against him : and theie found ready drawn up an impeach- 
ment consistmg of these calumnies. At the day piefixed, 
111 the Plammian circus, into which place the people had 
assembled themselves, Bibulus rose and accused him. 
Marcellus himseK answered, biiefly and simply, but the 
first and most approved men of the city spoke largely and in 
high teims, very freely advismg the people not to show them- 
selves worse judges than the enemy, condemning Maicellus 
of timidity, from whom alone of all their cajptains the 
enemy fied, and as perpetually endeavored to avoid fightmg 
vith him, as to fight with others When they made an 
end of speaking, the accuser’s hope to obtain judgment so 
far deceived him, that Marcellus was not only absolved, 
but the fifth time created consul. 

Ro sooner had he entered upon this consulate, but he 
suppressed a great commotion m Etruna,that had proceeded 
near to revolt, and visited and quieted the cities Then, when 
the dedication of the temple, which he had vowed out of his 
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Sicilian spoils to Honor and Viitue, was objected to by the 
piiests, because they denied that one temple could be law- 
fully dedicated to two gods, he began to adjoin another to 
it, resenting thepiiests’ opposition, and almost converting 
the thing into an omen And, truly, many other prodigies 
also atfiighted him , some temples had been struck with 
lightning, and in Jupiter’s temple mice had gnawed the 
gold, it lias repoi ted, also, that an ox had spoken, and that 
a boy had been bom with a head like an elephant’s All 
which prodigies had indeed been attended to, but due 
reconciliation had not been obtained from the gods The 
aruspices therefore detained him at Rome, glowmg and 
burning with desire to retui n to the wai For no man was 
ever inflamed with so great desire of anything, as Was he 
to fight a battle with Hannibal It was the subject of his 
dreams in the night, the topic of all his consultataons with 
his friends and familiars, nor did he" present to the gods 
any other wish, but that he might meet Hannibal in the 
field And I think, that he would most gladly have set 
upon him, with both armies environed withm a smgle camp 
Had he not been even loaded with honors, and had he not 
given proofs in many ways of his maturity of judgment 
and of prudence equal to that of any commandei, you might 
have said, that he was agitated by a youthful ambition, 
above what became a man of that age for he had passed 
the sixtieth year of his life when he began his fifth consul- 
ship 

The sacrifices having been offered, and all that belonged 
to the pi opitiation of the gods performed, according to the 
prescription of the divmers, he at last with his colleague 
went forth to cany on the war He tried all possible 
means to provoke Hannibal, who at that time had a standing 
camp betwixt Bantia and Venusia Hannibal declined an 
engagement, but having obtained intelligence that some 
troops were on their way to the town of Locri Epizephyrn, 
placing an ambush uiidei the little lull of Peteha, he slew 
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two tliousand five hundred soldiers. This incensed Mar* 
cellus to levenge ; and he tlierefore moved neaier Hannibal. 
Betwixt the two camps was a little hill, a tolerably secuie 
post, covered with wood; it had steep descents on either 
side, and there were spiings of ^vater seen tiickling down. 
This place was so fit and advantageous, that the Romans 
wondeied that Hannibal, who had come thither befoie 
them, had not seized upon it, but had left it to the enemies. 
But to him the place had seemed commodious indeed for a 
camp, but yet more commodious for an ambuscade ; and to 
that use he chose to put it So in the wood and tlie hollows 
lie hid a number of archers and spearmen, confident that 
the commodiousness of the jilace would alluie the Romans 
Hor wnis he deceived m his exiiectation. For piesently in 
the Roman camp they talked and disputed, as if they had 
all been captains, how the place ought to be seized, and w’hat 
great advantage they shouldthereby gam upon the enemies, 
chiefly if they transferred their camp thither, at any late, 
if they strengthened the place with a foit i\Iarcellus 
resolved to go, ivith a few horse, to view it Havmg called 
a diviner he proceeded to sacrifice In the first victim the 
aruspex showed him the liver ivithout a head; in the 
second the head appeared of unusual size, and all the other 
indications highly promising When these seemed suffi- 
cient to free them from the dread of the formei, the 
diviners declared, that they were all the more teirified by 
the latter , because entrails too fair and promismg, wdien 
tliey appear after others that are maimed and monstrous, 
render the change doubtful and suspicious. But 

Nor fire nor brazen wall can keep out fate , 

as Pindar observes. Marcellus, therefore, taking with him 
his colleague Crispinus, and his son, a tribune of soldiers, 
with two hundred and twenty horse at most (among whom 
there was not one Roman, but all were Etruscans, except 
foity Fregellans, of whose courage and fidelity he had on, 
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all occasions received full proof), goes to view the place 
The hill was covered v ith woods all over , on the top of it 
sat a scout concealed fiom the sight of the enemy, hut hav- 
mg the Roman camp exposed to his view TJpon signs 
received from him, the men that weie placed in ambush 
stirred not till Maicellus came near , and then all starting 
up m an mstant, and encompassing him fiom all sides, 
attacked him with daits, stiuck about and wounded the 
backs of those that fled, and piessed upon those who re- 
sisted These were the foi Ly Fregellans Foi though the 
Etiuscans fled in the veiy beginning of the flght, the Fre- 
gellans formed themselves into a iing, biavely defending 
the consuls, till Ciispinus, stiuek with two darts, turned 
his horse to fly away , and Mai cellus’s side was run 
through with a lance with a broad head Then the Fre- 
gellans, also, the few that remained alive, leaving the fallen 
consul, and rescuing young Marcellus, who also was 
wounded, got mto the camp by flight Theie were slam 
not much above forty , flve lictois and eighteen horsemen 
came alive into the enemy’s hands Crispinus also died of 
his wounds a few days aftei Such a disaster as the loss 
of both consuls in a single engagement was one that had 
never before befallen the Romans 
Hannibal, little valuing the othei events, as soon as he 
was told of Mai cellus’s death, immediately hasted to the 
hill Viewing the body, and continuing foi some time to 
observe its strength and shape, he allowed not a woid to 
fall from him expressive of the least piide oi arrbgancy, 
noi did he show in his countenance any sign of gladness, 
as another perhaps n ould have done, when his fierce and 
troublesome enemy had been taken away , but amazed by 
so sudden and unexpected an end, takmg off nothing but 
his ring, gave order to have the body properly clad and 
adorned and honorably burned The relics put into a sil- 
ver urn, with a crown of gold to cover it, he sent back to 
Ins son But some of the Numidians setting upon these 
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that were carrying the urn, took it from them by force, and 
cast away the bones; which being told to Hannibal, “It 
is impossible, it seems then,” he said, “ to do anything 
agamst the will of God!” lie punished the Kumidians; 
but took no further care of sending or re-collecting the 
bones ; conceiving that Marcellus so fell, and so lay un- 
buried, by a certain fate. So Cornelius Nepos and Vaerius 
Maximus have left upon record but Livy and Augustus 
Caesar affirm, that the urn was brought to his son, and 
honored with a magnificent funeral. Besides the monu- 
ments raised for him at Rome, there was dedicated to his 
memory at Catanain Sicily, an ample wrestling place called 
after him , statues and pictures, out of those he took from 
Syracuse, were set up in Samothrace, in the temple of the 
gods, named Cabin, and in that of Minerva at Lindus, 
where also there was a statue of him, says Posidonius, with 
the followmg inscription — 

This -was, 0 stranger, once Eome’s star divine, 

Claudius Marcellus of an ancient hne , 

To fight her -wars seven times her consul made. 

Low in the dust her enemies he laid 

The writer of the inscription has added to Marcellus’s 
five consulates, his two proconsulates His progeny con- 
tinued in high honor even down to Marcellus, son of 
Octavia, sister of Augustus, whom she bore to her husband 
Cams Marcellus , and who died a biidegroom, in the year 
of his eedileship, having not long before married Caesar’s 
daughter. His mother, Octavia, dedicated the library to 
his honor and memory, and Caesar, -the theatre which bears 
his name. 
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COMPAEISON OF PELOPIDAS WITH 
MARCELLUS 

These are the memoiable things I have found in hlsto- 
1 lans, concerning iNIai cellus and Pelopidas Betwixt which, 
two great men, though in iiatuial chaiactei and manners 
they nearly resembled each other, because both were 
valiant and diligent, daring and high-spii ited, there was 
yet some diversity m the one point, that Marcellus m many 
cities which he reduced undei liis powei, committed great 
slaughter , but Epaminondas and Pelopidas never aftei any 
victory put men to death, oi leduced citizens to slavery 
And we are told, too, that the Thebans would not, had these 
been piesent, have taken the measmes they did, against 
the Orchomemans Maiceilus’s exploits against the Gauls 
are admirable and ample, when, accompanied by a few 
horse, he defeated and put to flight a vast number of horse 
and foot togethei (an action you cannot easily in bistoi lans 
find to have been done by any other captain), and took their 
kingprisoner To which honor Pelopidas aspired, but did 
not attam , he as killed by the tyrant m the attempt But 
to these you may perhaps oppose those two most glorious 
battles at Leuctra and Tegyrse , and we have no statement 
of any achievement of Marcellus, by stealth or ambuscade, 
such as were those of Pelopidas, when he letuined from 
exile, and killed the tyrants at Thebes , which, indeed, may 
claim to be called the first in lank of all richieveinents ever 
performed by secrecy and cunning Hannibal was, indeed, 
a most formidable enemy for the Romans , but so for that 
matter were the Lacedseraonians for the Thebans And 
that these were, in the fights of Leuctia and Tegyrse, 
beaten and put to flight by Pelopidas, is confessed , whereas, 
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Polybius writes, that Hannibal was never so much as once 
vanquished by Maicellus, but leinained invincible in all 
encounters, till Scipio came I myself, indeed, have fol- 
lowed rather Livy, Csesai, Cornelius Xepos, and, among 
the Greeks, king Juba, in stating that the tioops of Hanni- 
bal were in some encounters routed and put to flight by 
Marcellus; but ceitainly these defeats conduced little to 
the sum of the war It would seem as if they had been 
merely feints of some sort on the part of the Caithaginians. 
What was indeed tiuly and reall}'^ admirable was, that the 
Romans, after the defeat of so man 3^ aimies, the slaughtei 
of so many captains, and, in fine, the confusion of almost 
the whole Roman empire, still showed a courage equal to 
their losses, and were as willing as then enemies to engage 
in new battles And Maicellus was the one man who 
overcame the great and invetei ate feai and dread, and 
revived, raised, and confirmed the spiiits of the soldieis to 
that degree of emulation and braveiy, that would not let 
them easily 3ueld the mctoiy, but made them contend for 
it to the last Foi the same men, whom continual defeats 
had accustomed to thmk themselves happy, if the}^ could 
but save themselves b3’’ runmng from Hannibal, were by 
him taught to esteem it base and ignominious to leturn safe 
but unsuccessful , to be ashamed to confess that they Jiad 
yielded one step in the teirors of the fight 5 and to giieve 
to extremity if the}’’ were not victorious 

In short, as Pelopidas was nevei overcome m any battle, 
where himself was present and commanded m chief, and as 
Marcellus gained more victoiies than any of his contemxio- 
raries, truly he that could not he easil3^ overcome, consid- 
ering his many successes, may fauly be compaied with him 
who was undefeated Marcellus took {Syracuse , whereas Pe- 
lopidas was frustrated of liis hope of captuiing Sparta. But 
ill my 3udgment it was more difficult to advance his stand- 
ard even to the walls of Sparta, and to be the first of mortals 
that ever passed the river Eurotas in arms, than it was to re- 
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ducefeicilj , unless, indeed, mg say that that adventuie is 
with moieof light to he attiihuted to Epaiiiiiiondas, as w’as 
also the Leucli 1.111 battle, wheieas Marcellus’s lenown, and 
the gloi y of his hi a^ e actions, came entii e and undiminished 
to him alone Foi he alone took Syiacuse, and wnthout 
his colleague’s help defeated the Gauls, and, when all otheis 
declined, alone, without one companion, ventuied to en- 
gage wnth Hannibal , and changing the aspect of the wai 
fiist showed the example of daiing to attack him 
I cannot commend the death of eithei of these gieat 
men , the suddenness and strangeness of then ends gives 
me a feeling lathei of pain and disti ess Hannibal has my 
admiiation who, in so manj seveie conflicts, moie than 
can be reckoned in one day, nevei icceived so much as one 
W'ound I honor Chiysantes also (m Xenophon’s Cyiopas- 
dia), w'ho, having raised his swoidin the act of stiikuig 
Ins enemy, so soon as a letieat w’as sounded, left him, and 
retiied sedately and modestly Yet the angei which pro- 
voked Pelopidas to pui&ue levenge m the heat of fight may 
excuse him 

, Tlio Hrst tiling foi a captain Is to gain 
Safe victorj , tlio next to bo with honor slain, 

as Euripides says For then he cannot be said to suffer 
death, it is lathei to be called an action The very object, 
too, of Pelopidas’s victoiy, which consisted in the slaughter 
of the tyiant, piesenting itself to his eyes, did not wholly 
cany him away unadvisedly he could not easily expect 
again to have anothei equally gloiious occasion for the 
exeicise of Ins com age, in a noble and honoiable cause 
But Maicellus, when it made little to liis advantage, and 
when no such violent aidoi as piesent danger naturally 
calls out transported him to passion, throwing himself into 
danger fell into an uiiexploied ambush , he, namely, who 
had borne five consul ites, led three triumphs, won the 
spoils and glories of kings and victories, to act the part of 
a meie scout, or sentinel, and to expose all his achieve- 
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ments to be trod under foot by tbe mercenary Spaniaids and 
ifumidians, who sold themselves and their lives to the Car- 
thaginians ; so that even they themselves felt unworthy, 
and almost grudged themselves the unhoped-for success of 
having cut off, arbong a few Fregellan scouts, the most 
valiant, the most potent, and most renowned of the Ro- 
mans Let no man think that we have thus spoken out of 
a design to accuse these noble men , ifc is meiely an expres- 
sion of frank indignation in their own behalf, at seeing 
them thus wasting all their other virtues upon that of 
bravery, and throwing away their lives, as if the loss 
would be only felt by themselves, and not by their country, 
alhes, and friends 

Aftei Pelopidas’s death, his friends, for whom he died, 
made a funeral for him ; the enemies, by whom he had 
been killed, made one for Marcellus. A noble and happy 
lot indeed the former , yet there is something higher and 
greater in the admiration rendered by enemies to the vir- 
tue that had been theii own obstacle, than in the grateful 
acknowledgments of friends Since, in the one case, it is 
virtue alone that challenges itself the honor , while, m the 
other, it may be rather men’s peisonal profit and advan- 
tage that is the real origin of whar they do. 
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Ahistides, the son of Lysimaehus, was of the tribe Anti- 
ochis, and township of Alopece As to wealth, statements 
differ , some say he passed his life in extreme poverty, and 
left behind him two daughters whose indigence long kept 
them unmained , hut Demetrius, the Phalenan, in opposi- 
tion to this general report, professes in his Socrates, to 
know a farm at Phalerum going by Artistides’s name, 
where he was interred , and, as marks of his opulence, ad- 
duces flist, the office of aichon eponymus, uhich he ob- 
tamed by the lot of the bean , which was confined to the 
highest assessed families, called the Pentacosiomedimni , 
second, the ostracism, which was not usually inflicted on 
the poorer citizens, but on those of great houses, whose 
station exposed them to envy , third and last, that he left 
certain tripods in the temple of Bacchus, offerings for his 
victory in conducting the lepresentation of diamatic per- 
foimances, which weie even m our age still to be seen, re- 
taining this inscription upon them, “The tube Antiochis 
obtamed the victory Aristides defrayed the charges 
Archestratus’s play was acted ” But this argument, though 
in appearance the stiongest, is of the least moment of any 
For Epammondas, who all the world knows was educated, 
and hved liiS whole life in much poverty, and also Plato, 
the philosopher, exhibited magnificent shows, the one an 
entertamment of flute-playeis, the other of dithyiambic 
singeis , Dion, the Syracusan, supplying the expenses of 
the lattei, and Pelopidas those of Epammondas For good 
men do not allow themselves in any inveterate and irrecon- 
cilable hostility to receiving presents from then friends, 
but while looking upon those that are accepted to be board- 
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ed up and with avaricious intentions, as sordid and mean, 
they do not refuse such as, apart from all jirofit, gi atify the 
pure love of honor and magnificence. Panaitius, again, 
shows that Demetiius w’’as deceived concerning the tripod 
by an identity of name. For, from the Persian war to the 
end of the Peloponnesian, there aie upon record only two 
of the name of Aristides, who defiayed the expense of rep- 
resenting plays and gained the prize, neither of which W’’as 
the same vuth the son of Lysimachus ; but the father of 
the one was Xenophilus, and the other lived at a much 
later time, as the way of writing, which is that in use since 
the time of Euclides, and the addition of the name of Ar- 
chestratus prove, a name which, m the time of the Persian 
war, no writer mentions, but which several, during the 
Peloponnesian war, record as that of a dramatic poet The 
argument of Pansetius leguires to be more closely con- 
sidered. But as for the ostracism, every one was liable to 
it, whom his reputation, birth, or eloquence laised above 
the common level ; msomuch that even Damon, pieceptor 
to Pericles, was thus banished, because he seemed a man 
of more than ordinary sense And, moreover, Idomeneus 
says, that Aristides was not made archon by the lot of the 
bean, but the fiee election of the people And if he held 
the office after the battle of Platsea, as Demetrius himself 
has written, it is very probable that his great reputation 
and success in the war made him be preferred for his 
virtue to an office which others received iii consideration 
of their wealth But Demetiius manifestly is eager not 
only to exempt Aiistides, but Socrates likewise, from 
poverty, as from a great evil, telling us that the latter had 
not only a house of his own, but also seventy mmse put out 
at interest with Onto 

Aristides being the friend and supporter of that Clis- 
thenes, who settled the government after the expulsion of the 
tyrants, and emulating and admirmg Lycurgus, the Lace- 
dgemonian, above all politicians, adhered to the aiistocrati- 
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cal piinciples of government , and had Themistocles, son to 
Neocles, hib adversary on the side of the populace Some 
say that, bemg boys and hied up together fiom then 
mfancy, they were always at variance w ith each other in all 
then words and actions, as w'ell serious as playful, and that 
in this then early contention they soon made pi oof of then 
natural mcluiations, the one being ready, adventurous, 
and subtle, engaging readily and eagerly in everything, 
the other of a staid and settled temper, intent on the ex- 
ercise of justice, not admitting any degree of falsity, inde- 
coium, 01 trickery, no, not so much as at his play Ariston 
of Chios says the first origin of the enmity which rose to 
so gieat a height, ivas a love allau , they were rivals foi 
the afifectioii of the beautiful Stesilaus of Ceos, and were 
passionate beyond all moderation, and did not lay aside 
then animosity when the beauty that had excited it passed 
away, but, as if it had only exeicised them in it, imme- 
diately earned then heats and difteiences mto public 
business 

Themistocles, theiefoie, joining an association of parti- 
sans, fortified himself with considerable strength, inso- 
much that when some one told him that were he impartial, 
he would make a good magistrate , “ I wish,” replied he, 
“ I may never sit on that tribunal where my friends shall 
not plead a greater privilege than stiangeis ” But Aiisti- 
des walked, so to say, alone on his own path in politics, 
being unwilling, in the first place, to go along with his asso- 
ciates m ill-doing, 01 to cause them vexation by not gratiiy- 
ing their wishes, and, secondly, observmg that many weie 
encouraged by the support they had in then friends to act 
injuriously, he was cautious, bemg of opmion that the 
integrity of his words and actions was the only right 
security for a good citizen 

However, Themistocles making many dangerous altera- 
tions, and withstanding and intenuptmg him m the whole 
series of his actions, Aristides also was necessitated to set 
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himself against all Themistocles did, partly in self-deience, 
and partly to impede his power from still increasing by the 
favor of the multitude; esteeming it better to let slip some 
public conveniences, rather than that he by prevailing 
should become powerful in all things In fine, when he 
once had opposed Themistocles in some measures that weie 
expedient, and had got the better of him, he could not re- 
frain from saying, when he left the assembly, that unless 
they sent Themistocles and himself to the baratlirum, there 
could be no safety for Athens Another time, when uig- 
ing some proposal upon the people, though there were 
much opposition and stirring against it, he 3’'et was gaining 
the day ; but just as the piesident of the assembly was 
about to put it to the vote, perceiving by what had been 
said in debate the inexpediency of his advice, he let it fall. 
Also he often brought in his bills by other persons, lest 
Themistocles, through jiarty spirit agamst him, should be 
any hindrance to the good of the public. 

In all the vicissitudes of public affairs, the constancy 
he showed was admirable, not being e’'^ ted with honois, 
and demeaning himself tranqmlly and sedately in adver- 
sity ; liolding the opinion that he ought to offer himself to 
the service of his country Avithout mercenary views and 
irrespectively of any reward, not only of riches, but even 
of glory itself Hence it came, probably, that at the recital 
of these verses of uEschylus in the theatre, relating to 
Amphiaraus, 

For not at seeming just, but bemg so 

He aims , and from bis depth of soil below 

Harvests of wise and prudent counsels grow, 

the eyes of all the spectators turned on Aristides, as if this 
virtue, in an especial manner, belonged to him 

He was a most determined champion for justice, pot onlj^ 
against feelmgs of friendship and favor, but wrath and 
malice Thus it is reported of him that when prosecuting 
the law against one who was his enemy, on the judges after 
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accubation lefusing to hear the ciiminal, and pioceeding 
immediately to pass sentence upon him, he rose in haste 
from his seat and ]omed in petition with him for aheaimg, 
and that he might en]oy the pimlege of the law Anothei 
time, when judging between two piivate persons, on the 
one declaring his adveisary had veiy much mjured Aris- 
tides , “ Tell me rathei, good friend,” he said, “ what wiong 
he has done you , for it is your cause, not my own, which I 
now sit judge of ” Being chosen to the chaige of the 
public levenue, he made it appear, that not only those of 
his time, hut the pieceding ofBceis, had alienated much 
trea&uie, and especially Themistocles — 

Well known he was an able man to be, 

But ivlth his fingers apt to bo too free 

Therefore, Themistocles associating seveial persons against 
Aristides, and impeaching him when he gave in his ac- 
counts, caused him to be condemned of lobbing the public, 
so Idomeneus states , but the best and chiefest men of the 
city much resenting it, he was not only e'cempted fiom the 
fine imposed upon him, but likewise again called to the 
same employment Pietendmg now to lepent him to his 
foimer piactice, and cariying himself with more remiss- 
ness, he became acceptable to such as pillaged the treasury, 

. by not detecting or calling them to an exact account So 
that those who had then fill of the public money began 
highly to applaud Aristides, and sued to the people making 
interest to have him once more chosen treasurei But 
when they weie upon the point of election, he leprovedthe 
Athenians “ When I discharged my office well and faith- 
fully,” said he, “ Iwas insulted and abused, but now that I 
have allowed the public thieves in a variety of malpiactices, 

I am considered an admirable patriot I am more ashamed, 
therefore, of this present honor than of the foimer sen- 
tence , and I commiserate your condition, with whom it is 
more praiseworthy to oblige ill men than to conserve the 
levenue of the public ” Saymg thus, and proceeding to ' 
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expose the thefts that had be.en committed, he stopped the 
mouths of those who cued him up and vouched foi him 
but gained real and true commendations fioin the besi 
men. 

When Datis, being sent by Darius under pi etence of pun 
ishmg the Athenians for their burning of Sardis, but ii 
reality to reduce the Gieeks under his dominion, landed 
at Maiathon and laid waste the country, among the tei 
commandeis appointed by the Athenians for the war 
Miltiades was of the gieatest name, but the second place 
both for leputation and power, was possessed by Aristides 
and when his opmion to Join battle was added to that o 
Miltiades, it did much to incline the balance Eveiyleade: 
by his day having the command in chief when it came t< 
Aristides’s turn, he delivered it uito the hands of Miltiades 
showing his fellow- officeis, that it^s not dishonorable t< 
obey and follow wise and able men, but, on the contrary 
noble and prudent So appeasing theii rivalry, and brmg 
mg them to acquiesce in one and the best advice, he con 
filmed Miltiades in the strength of an undivided and un 
molested authority For now eveiy one, yielding his da^ 
of command, looked for orders only to him Durmg th< 
fight the mam body of the Athenians bemg the haidest iiu 
to it, the barbarians, for a long time, making opposibioi 
there against the tribes Leontis and Antiochis, Themistoclei 
and Aristides being ranged togethei , fought valiantly ; th( 
one being of the tube Leontis, the other of the Antiochis 
Lut after they had beaten the barbarians back to thei 
ships, and perceived that they sailed not foi the isles, bu 
were driven in by the force of sea and wind towards thi 
country of Attica, fearing lest they should take the city 
improvided of defence, they hurried away thither witl 
nine tribes, and reached it the same day Aristides, beinj 
left with his tribe at Marathon to guard the plundei an< 
prisoners, did not disappoint the opinion they had of him 
Amidst the profusion of gold and silver, all sorts of apparel 
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and other property, more than can he mentioned, that weie 
in the tents and the vessels which they had taken, he 
neither felt the desire to meddle with anything himself, 
nor suflered others to do it , unless it might he some who 
took away anything unknown to him, as Callias, the 
torch-hearer, did One of the haibarians, it seems, 
prostrated himself before this man, supposing him to be a 
king by his hair and fillet , and, when he had so done, tak- 
mg him by the hand, showed him a great quantity of gold 
hid m a ditch But Callias, most cruel and impious of 
men, took away the treasure, but slew the man, lest he 
should tell of him Hence, they say, the comic poets 
gave his family the name of Laccopluti, or eniiched by the 
ditch, alluding to the place where Callias found the gold 
Aristides, immediately aftei this, was aichon, although 
Demetrius, the Phaleiian, says he held the office a little 
before he died after the battle of Platsa But m the 
records of the successors of Xanthippides, m whose yeai 
Mardomus was overthrown at Plataea, amongst very many 
there mentioned, theie is not so much as one of the same 
name as Aristides, while immediately after Phsenippus, 
during whose term of ofiice they obtained the victory of 
Marathon, Aristides is registered 

Of all his virtues, the common people weie most affected 
with his 3ustice, because of its continual and common use , 
and thus, although of mean fortune and ordmary birth, he 
possessed himself of the most kingly and divine appella- 
tion of Just which kings however and tyrants have never 
sought after, but have taken delight to be suinameq 
besiegers of cities, thunderers, conquerors, or eagles again, 
and hawks , affectmg, it seems, the reputation which pro- 
ceeds from powei and violence, rathei than that of viitue 
Although the divinity, to whom they desire to compare 
and assimilate themselves, excels, it is supposed, m tliieo 
things, immortality, power, and virtue, of which tbiee 
the noblest and divinest is lurtue Foi the elements and 
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vacuum have an everlasting existence ; earthquakes, thun- 
ders, storms, and torrents have gieat power ; hut in justice 
and equity nothing participates except by means of reason 
and the Imowledge of that which is divine. And thus, 
taking the three varieties of feeling commonly entertained 
towards the deity, the sense of his happiness, fear, and 
honor of him, people would seem to think him blest and 
happy for his exemption from death and corruption, to fear 
and dread him for his power and dominion, hut to love, 
honor, and adore him for his justice Yet though thus dis- 
posed, they covet that immortality which our nature is not 
capable of, and that power the greatest part of which is at 
the disposal of fortune ; hut give virtue, the only divine good 
really in our reach, the last place, most unwisely ; since 
justice makes the life of such as are m prosperity, power, 
and authority the life of a god, and injustice turns it to 
that of a beast 

Aristides, therefore, had at first the fortune to be be- 
loved for this surname, but at length envied Especially 
when Themistocles spread a rumor amongst the ' people, 
that, by determining and judging all matters privateljq he 
had destroyed the courts of judicature, and was secretly 
making way for a monarchy in his own person, without the 
assistance of guards Moreover, the spirit of the people, 
now grown high, and confident with their late victory, 
naturally entertained feelings of dislike to all of more than 
common fame and reputation Coming together, therefore, 
from all parts into the city, they banished Aristides by the 
ostracism, giving their jealousy of his reputation the 
name of fear of tyranny For ostracism was not the pun- 
ishment of any cnmiual act, but was speciously said to be 
the mere depiession and humiliation of excessive greatness 
and powei ; and was in fact a gentle relief and mitigation 
of envious f eelmg, which was thus allowed to vent itself in 
inflictmg no intolerable mjury, only a ten years’ banish- 
ment. But after it came to be exercised upon base and 
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villanous fellows, they desisted from it, Hyperbolus being 
the last whom they bamshed by the ostiacism 
The cause of Hyperbolus’s banishment is said to ,have , 
been this Alcibiades and Nicias, men that boie the great- 
est sway in the city, rv ere of different factions As the 
people, therefore, were about to vote the ostracism, and' 
obviously to deciee it against one of them, consulting to- 
gether and uniting their parties, they contrived the ban- 
ishment of Hypei bolus Upon which the people, being 

offended, as if some contempt or affront was put upon the 
thing, left off and quite abolished it It was performed, to 
be short, in this manner Eveiy one talcing an ostiacon, a 
sherd, that is, or piece of earthenwaie, wrote upon it the 
citizen’s name he would have banished, and cairied it to 
a certain part of the mailcet-place surrounded with wooden, 
rails Fust, the magistiates numbeied all the sherds m 
gross (foi if there were less than six thousand, the ostra- 
cism was impel feet) , then, laymg every name by itself, they, 
pronounced him whose name was written by the larger 
numbei banished foi ten years, with the enjoyment of his, 
estate As, therefore, they were wilting the names on the 
sherds, it is reported that an illiterate clownish fellow, 
giving Aristides his sherd, supposing him a common citizen, 
begged him to write A? istides upon it , and he being sur- 
prised and asking if Aristides had ever done him any mjury, 

“ None at all,” said he, “ neither know I the man , but I am 
tired of hearing him everywhere called the Just ” Aiis- 
tides, hearing this, is said to have made no reply, but re- 
turned the sherd with his own name inscribed At his de- 
parture from the city, hfting up his hands to heaven, he 
made a prayer (the reverse, it would seem, of that of 
Achilles), that the Athenians might never have any occa- 
sion which should constrain them to remember Aristides 
Nevertheless, thiee years attei, when Xerxes marched 
. through Thessaly and Boeotia into the country of Attica, re- 
pealing the -law, they decieed the retmn of the banished: 
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chiefly fearing Aristides, lest, joining himself to the enemy, 
he should corrupt and bring over many of his fellow-citizens 
to the party of the barbarians ; much mistaking the man, 
who, already before the decree, was exerting himself to excite 
and encourage the Greeks to the defence of their liberty. 
And afterwards, when Themistocles was general with abso- 
lute power, he assisted him in all ways both in action and 
counsel ; rendering, in consideration of the common secu- 
rity, the greatest enemy he had the most glorious of men. 
For when Eurybiades was deliberating to desert the isle 
of Salamis, and the galleys of the barbarians putting out 
by night to sea surrounded and beset the narrow passage 
and islands, and nobody was aware how they were envi- 
roned, Aristides, with great hazard, sailed from yEgina 
through the enemy’s fleet ; and coming by nighttoThemis- 
tocles’s tent, and calling him out by himself ; “ If we have 
any discretion,” said he, “ Themistocles, laying aside at this 
time our vain and childish contention, let us enter upon a 
safe and honorable dispute, vying with each other for the 
preservation of Greece , you m the ruling and commanding, 
I in the subservient and advising part , even, indeed, as I 
now understand you to be alone adhering to the best advice, 
m counselling without any delay to engage in the straits. 
And in this, though our own party oppose, the enemy seems 
to assist you For the sea behind, and all around us, is 
covered with their fleet , so that we are under a necessity 
of approving ourselves men of courage, and fightmg, 
whether we will or no , for there is no room left us for 
flight ” To which Themistocles answered, “ I would not 
wilhngly, Aristides, be overcome by you on this occasion ; 
and shall endeavor, in emulation of tMs good beginning, to 
outdo it m my actions ” Also relating to him the stratagem 
he had framed against the barbarians, he entreated him to 
persuade Eurybiades and show him, how it was impossible 
they should save themselves without an engagement , as 
he was the more likely to be beheved. Whence, in the 
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fcouncil of Avar, Cleociitub, the Coimthian, telling Themis- 
tocles that Aristides did not like his advice as he vras pres- 
ent and said nothing, Aiistides answered, That he should 
not have held his peace, if Tlieinistocles had not been giv- 
ing the best adv ice , and that he v as now silent not out of 
any good-ivill to the person, but in approbation of his 
counsel 

Thus the Gieek captains were employed But Aiistides 
peicenung Psjttalei, a small island that lies ivithin the 
straits OACi against Salamis, to be filled bj’’ a body of the 
enemy, put aboai d his small boats the most foiward and 
courageous of his countiymen, and vent ashore upon it, 
and, joining battle ivith the baibaiians, slew them all, ex- 
cept such moie lemaikablo peisons as weie taken alive 
Amongst these veie thiec childien of Sandauce, the king’s 
sistei, whom he immediately sent av ay to Themistocles, 
and it IS stated that, in accoidance with a ceitam oiacle, 
they were, by the command of Euphi antides, the seer, 
saoiificedto Bacchus, called Omestes, oi the devourei But 
Aiistides, placmg aimed men all aiound the island, lay in 
wait for such as weie cast upon it, to the mtent that none 
of his fi lends should peiish, noi any of his enemies escape 
Foi the closest engagement of the sliijis, and the mam fury 
of the whole battle, seems to have been about this place , 
foi which reason a tiophy was erected in Psyttalea 

Aftei the fight, Theimstocles, to sound Aristides, told him 
they had pei formed a good piece of service, but there was 
a better yet to be done, the keeping Asia in Europe, by 
sailing forthwith to the Hellespont, and cutting m sunder 
the bridge But Aristides, with an exclamation, bid him 
think no more of it, but deliberate and find out means for 
removing the Mede, as quickly as possible, out of Greece , 
lest being enclosed, through want of means to eseape, 
necessity should compel him to force his way with so great 
an army So,Themistocles once more despatched Arnaces, 
the eunuch, his prisoner, givmg him in command privately 
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to advertise the king that he had diverted the Greeks from 
their intention of setting sail for the budges, out of the 
desire he felt to preserve him. 

Xerxes, being much terrified with this, immediately hasted 
to the Hellespont But Mardonius was left with the most 
serviceable part of the army, about three hundred thousand 
men, and was a formidable enemy, confident in his infantry 
and writing messages of defiance to the Greeks : “ You 
have overcome by sea men accustomed to fight on land, and 
unskilled at the oar ; but there lies now the open country 
of Thessaly ; and the plains of Boeotia offer a broad and 
worthy field for brave men, either horse or foot, to contend 
in.” But he sent privately to the Athenians, both by letter 
and word of mouth from the king, promising to rebuild 
their city, to give them a vast sum of money, and con- 
stitute them lords of all Greece, on condition they were not 
engaged m the war. The Lacedaemonians, receiving news 
of this, and fearmg, despatched an embassy to the Athe- 
nians, entreating that they would send their wives and 
children to Sparta, and receive suxiport from them for their 
superannuated For, being despoiled both of their city and 
country, the people were suffering extreme distress. Hav- 
ing given audience to the ambassadors, they leturned an 
answer, upon the motion of Aristides, worthy of the high- 
est admiration , declaring, that they forgave their enemies 
if they thought all things purchasable by wealth, than 
which they knew nothing of greater value , but that they 
felt ofi;ended at the Lacedaemonians, for looking only to 
their present poverty and exigence, without any remem- 
brance of their valor and maguammity, offering them their 
victuals to fight in the cause of Greece Aristides, makmg 
this proposal and bringing back the ambassadors mto the 
assembly, charged them to tell the Lacedaemomans, that 
all the treasure on the earth or under it was of less value 
with the people of Athens than the liberty of Greece. 
And, showing the sun to those who came from Mardonius, 
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‘'As long as that retains tlie same course, so long,” said 
he, “ shall the citizens of Athens wage m ar inth the Pei- 
sians for the countr}’’ n hich has been wasted, and tlm tem- 
ples that ha's e been profaned and burnt by them ” More- 
over, he proposed a decree, that the piiests should anathe- 
matize him uho sent any herald to the Medes, or deseited 
the alliance of Greece 

When IMardonius made a second incursion into the coun- 
try of Attica, the people passed over again into the isle of 
Salamis Aristides, being sent to Lacedaimon, lepioved 
them for then delay and neglect in abandoning Athens 
once more to the barbarians , and demanded their assist- 
ance for that part of Greece, which was not yet lost The 
Ephori, hear mg this, made show of sporting all day, and 
of carelessly keeping holy day (for they were then celebrating 
the Hyacinthian festival), but m the night, selecting five 
thousand Spartans, each of whom was attended by seven 
Helots, they sent them forth unknown to those fiom 
Athens And when Aristides again reprehended them, 
they told him m derision that he either doted or dreamed, 
for the array was already at Oresteum, m their march to- 
wards the strangers , as they called the Persians Aristides 
answered, that they 3 ested unseasonably, deludmg their 
fnends, instead of their enemies Thus says Idomeneus 
But m the decree of Aristides, not himself, but Cimon, 
Xanthippus, and Myromdes are appointed ambassadors 

Being chosen general for the war, he repaired to Plat^a, 
with eightthousand Athenians, wheie Pausanias, generalis- 
simo of all Greece, joined him n ith the Spartans , and the 
' forces of the other- Greeks came into them The whole en- 
campment of the barbaiians extended all along the bank of 
the river Asopus, their numbers being so great, there was 
no enclosing them all, but their baggage and most valuable 
thmgs weie suriounded with a square bulwark, each side 
of which was the length of ten furlongs 

Tisamenus, the Elean, had prophesied to Pausanias and 
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all the Greeks, and foretold them victory if they made no at. 
tempt upon the enemy, hut stood on their defence But Aris- 
tides sendmg to Delphi, the god answered, that the Athenians 
should overcome their enemies, m case they made supplica- 
tion to Jupiter and Juno of Cithseron, Pan, and the nymphs 
Sphragitides, and sacrificed to the heroes Androcrates, Leu- 
con, Pisander, Damocrates, Ilypsion, Actseon, and Polyidus ; 
and if they fought within their own territories in the plain 
of Ceres Eleusmia and Proserpme Aristides was perplexed 
upon the tidings of this oiacle , since the heroes to whom it 
commanded him to sacrifice had been chieftains of the Platse- 
ans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides was on the top 
of Mount Cithaeron, on the side facing the setting sun of 
summer time ; in which place, as the story goes, there was 
formerly an oracle, and many that lived m the district were 
inspired with it, whom they called Nympliolepti^ possessed 
with the nymphs But the plain of Ceres Eleusmia, and 
the offer of victory to the Athenians, if they fought in 
their own teriitones, recalled them again, and transferred 
the war into the countiy of Attica In this juncture, 
Arimnestus, who commanded the Platseans, dreamed that 
Jupiter, the Saviour, asked him what the Greeks had 
resolved upon , and that he answered, “ To-morrow, my 
Lord, we march our army to Eleusis, and there give the bar- 
barians battle accordmg to the directions of the oracle of 
Apollo ” And that the god replied, they were utterly mis- 
taken, for that the places spoken of by the oracle were 
within the bounds of Platsea, and if they sought there 
they should find them This manifest vision having ap- 
peared to Arimnestus, when he awoke he sent for the most 
aged and experienced of his countrymen, with whom com- 
municating and exammmg the matter, he found that near 
Hysise, at the foot of Mount Cithseron, theie was a very 
ancient temple called the temple of Ceres Eleusmia and 
Proseipine. He therefore torthmth took Aristides to the 
place, which was very convenient for drawmg up an army 
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of foot, because tlie slopes at tbe bottom of the mountain 
Cithaeron lendeiecl the plain, where it comes up to the 
temple, unfit foi the movements of cavaliy Also, in the 
same place, theie uas the fane of Ancliociates, enviioned 
with a thick shady grove And that the oiacle might be 
accomplished in all particulars foi the hope of victory, 
Arimnestus inoposed, and the Platreans decieed, that the 
fiontieis of then countiy towards Attica should be re- 
moved, and the land given to the Athenians, that they 
might fight m defence of Greece in then own pioper teni 
toiy This /eal and liberality of the Plataeans became so 
famous, that Alexandei, many years after, vdien he had 
obtained the dominion of all Asia, upon erecting the walls 
of Platffia, caused proclamation to be made by the herald 
at the Olympic games, that the king did tlie Plataians this 
favoi m consideration of then nobleness and magnanimity, 
because, in the wai with the Medes, they fieely gave up 
their land and zealously fought wntli the Gieeks 
The Tegeatans, contesting the post of honor with the 
Athenians, demanded that, according to custom, the Lace- 
daimomans being ranged on the right ivmg of the battle, 
they might have the left, alleging seveial matters in com- 
mendation of their ancestors The Athenians being indig- 
nant at the claim, Aristides came forward “ To contend 
with the Tegeatans,” said he, “foi noble descent and 
valor, the present time permits not , but this w’e say to you, 
O you Spartans, and you the rest of the Greeks, that place 
neither takes away iioi contributes courage , we shall en- 
deavor by crediting and maintaining the post you assign 
us, to- reflect no dislionoi on our former performances 
Poi we are come, not to differ ivith our friends, but to fight 
our enemies , not to extol our ancestors, but ourselves to 
behave as valiant men This battle will manifest how 
much each city, captain, and private soldier is worth to 
Greece ” The council of war, upon this addi ess, decided for 
the Athemans, and gave them the other wing of the battle. 
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All Greece being in suspense, and especially fcbe affairs 
of tbe Athenians unsettled, certain peisons of great families 
and possessions havmg been imporerisbed by the war, and 
seeing all their authority and reputation in the city van- 
ished with their wealth, and otheis in possession of their 
honors and places, convened privately at a house in Plateea, 
and conspired for the dissolution of the democratic govern- 
ment ; and, if the plot should not succeed, to ruui the cause 
and betray all to the barbarians. These matters being in 
agitation in the camp, and many persons alreadj’^ coriupted, 
Aristides, perceiving the design, and dreading the present 
juncture of time, determined neither to let the business 
pass unammadverted upon, nor yet altogether to expose 
it ; not knowmg how many the accusation might reach, 
and willing to set bounds to his justice with a view to the 
public convenience. Therefoie, of many that were con- 
cerned, he apprehended eight only, two of whom, who 
were first proceeded agamst and most guilty, ^schines of 
Lampra and Agesias of Acharn©, made their escape out of 
the camp. The rest he dismissed ; giving opportunity to 
such as thought themselves concealed, to take courage and 
repent ; intimating that they had in the war a great tribu- 
nal, where they might clear their giult by manifestmg their 
sincere and good intentions towards their country. 

After this, Mardonius made trial of the Grecian courage, 
by sending his whole number of horse, in which he thought 
himself much the stronger, against them, while they were 
all pitched at the foot of Mount Cithseron, m strong and 
rocky places, except the Megarians They, being three 
thousand in number, weie encamped on the plain, where 
they were damaged by the horse chargmg and makmg in- 
roads upon them on all hands. They sent, therefore, in 
haste to Faiisanias, demanding relief, as not being able 
alone to sustam the great numbers of the barbarians 
Pausanias, hearing this, and perceiving the tents of the 
Megarians already hid by the multitude of darts and ar- 
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rows, and themselves driven together into a narrow space, 
was at a loss himself how to aid them with his battalion of 
heavy-armed Lacedsemomans He proposed it, therefore, 
as a point of emulation in valor and love of distmction, to 
the commanders and captains who wgie around him, if 
any would voluntarily take upon them the defence and 
succor of the !Megarians The rest being backward, Aris- 
tides undertook the enterprise for the Athenians, and sent 
Olympiodorus, the most vahant of his mfenor officers, with 
three hundred chosen men and some archers under his 
command. These being soon m readiness, and runnmg 
upon the enemy, as soon as Masistms, who commanded 
the baiharians’ horse, a man of wonderful courage and of 
extraordinary hulk and comelmess of person, perceived it, 
turning his steed he made towards them And they sus- 
taimng the shock and joimng battle with him, there was a 
sharp conflict, as though by this encounter they were to 
try the success of the whole war But after Masistius’s 
horse received a wound, and flung him, and he falling could 
hardly raise himself through the weight of his armor, the 
Athemans, pressmg upon him with blows, could not easily 
get at his person, armed as he was, his breast, his head, 
and his limbs all over, with gold and brass and iron , but 
one of them at last, runnmg him in at the visor of his hel- 
met, slew him , and the rest of the Persians, leavmg the 
body, fled The greatness of the Greek success was known, 
not by the multitude of the slam (for an mconsiderable 
number were killed), but by the sorrow the barbarians 
expiessed For they shaved themselves, their hoises, and 
mules for the death of Masistms, and flUed the plain with 
howling and lamentation , having lost a person, who, next , 
to Mardomus himself, nas by many degiees the chief 
among them, both for valor and authority 

After this slaimish of the liorsp, thej kept from flglit- 
mg a long time, for the soothsayers, by the sacrifices, 
foretold the victory both to Greeks and Persians, if they , 
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stood upon the defensive part only, hut if they became 
aggressors, the contrary. At length Mardonius, when he 
had but a few days’ provision, and the Greek forces 
increased continually by some or other that came in to them, 
impatient of delay, deteimined to lie still no longer, but 
passing Asopus by daybreak, to fall unexpectedly upon 
the Greeks ; and signihed the same over night to the cap- 
tains of his host But about midnight, a certain hoisenian 
stole into the Greek camp, and coming to the watch, 
desired them to call Aristides, the Athenian, to him. He 
coming speedily , “ I am,” said tlie stranger, “ Alexander, 
king of the Macedonians, and am arrived here through the 
greatest danger in the world for the good-vill I bear you, 
lest a sudden onset should dismay you, so as to behave 
in the fight worse than usual For to-moirow Mardonius 
will give you battle, urged, not by any hope of success 
or courage, but by want of victuals ; since, indeed, the 
prophets prohibit him the battle, the sacrifices and oracles 
bemg unfavorable ; and the army is in despondency and 
consternation , but necessity forces him to try his fortune, 
or sit still and endure the last extremity of want ” Alex- 
ander, thus saying, entieated Aristides to take notice and 
remember him, but not to tell any other. But he told him, 
it was not convenient to conceal the mattei from Pausamas 
(because he was general), as for any other, he would keep 
it secret from them till the battle was fought , but it the 
Greeks obtained the victoiy, that then no one should be 
ignorant of Alexander’s good-will and kindness towards 
them After this, the king of the Macedonians rode back 
again, and Aristides went ' to Pausamas’ s tent and told 
him ; and they sent for the rest of the captains and gave 
orders that the army should be in battle array. 

Here, according to Heiodotus, Pausamas spoke to Aris- 
tides, desirmg him to tiansfer the Athenians to the right 
wing of the army opposite to the Persians (as they would 
do better service against them, having been experienced in 
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tlieir vray of combat, and emboldened -witb former -vic- 
tories), and to give bim tbe left, where the Medizing 
Greeks -were to make then assault The lest of the 
Athenian captams legaided this as an ariogant and inter- 
fering act on the pait of Pausanias , because, -while permit- 
ting the lest of the army to keep then stations, he removed 
them only from place to place, like so many Helots, oppos- 
ing them to the greatest stiength of the enemy But 
Aiistides said, they -were altogethei in the -wrong If so 
short a time ago they contested the left -wing with the 
Tegeatans, and gloiied m being pieferied befoie them, 
now, when the Lacediemonians give them place in the 
right, and yield them in a manner the leading of the army, 
how IS it they aie discontented with the honoi that is done 
them, and do not look upon it as an advantage to have 
to fight, not agamst then countrymen and kindred, but 
barbarians, and such as weie by nature their enemies’ 
After this, the Athenians veiy readily changed places "with 
the Lacedaemonians, and there went words amongst them 
as they were encouraging each othei, that the enemy ap- 
proached with no bettei aims or stoutei heaits than those 
who fought the battle of Marathon, but had the same 
bows and arrows, and the same embroidered coats and 
gold, and the same delicate bodies and effeminate mmds 
within , “ While we have the same weapons and bodies, 
and oui couiage augmented by our -victoiies, and fight 
not like othei s in defence of oui countiy only, but foi 
the tiophies of Salamis and Maiathon, that they may 
not be looked upon as due to Miltiades or fortune, but 
to the people of Athens ” Thus, therefoie, weie they mak- 
ing haste to change the oidei of then battle But the 
Thebans, understanding it by some deseiteis, fortfa-with 
acquamted Mardomus , and he, eithei foi fear of the Athe- 
nians, or a desire to engage the Lacediemonians, marched 
over his Persians to the other wmg, and commanded the 
Greeks of his party to be posted opposite to the Athemans. 
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But this change was observed on the other side, and Pau- 
sanias, wheeling about again, ranged himself on the right, 
and Mardonius, also, as at first, took the left ■wing over 
against the Lacedsemomans So the day passed without 
action. 

After this the Greeks detei mined m council to remove 
their camp some distance, to possess themselves of a place 
convenient for watering, because the springs near them 
were polluted and destroyed by the barbarian cavalry. But 
night bemg come, and the captains setting out towards the 
place designed for their camping, the soldiers were not 
very ready to follow, and keep in a body, but, soon as they 
had quitted their first entrenchments, made towards the city 
of Plataea ; and there was much tumult and disorder as they 
'dispersed to various quarters and proceeded to pitch their 
tents The Lacedsemonians, against their will, had the fort- 
une to be left by the rest For Amomiihaietus, a brave and 
darmg man, who had long been burning with desire of the 
fight, and resented their many lingei mgs and delays, calling 
the removal of the camp a mere running away and flight, 
protested he would not desert his post, but would there 
remam with his company, and sustain the charge of Mar- 
donius. And when Pausanias came to him and told him he 
' did do these thmgs by the common vote and determination 
of the Greeks, Amompharetus taking up a great stone and 
'flinging it at Pausanias’ feet, and “ By this token,” said he, 
“ do I give my suffrage for the battle, nor have I any con- 
cern with the cowardly consultations and decrees of other 
men ” Pausanias, not knowing what to do in the present 
juncture, sent to the Athemans, who were ‘ dra'wlng off, to 
stay to accompany him ; and so he himself set off with the 
rest of the army for Plataea, hopmg thus to make Amom- 
'pharetus move. 

Meantime, day came upon them ; and Mardonius (for he 
was not ignorant of tbeir deserting their camp) having his 
army in array, fell upon the Lacedaemonians with great 
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shouting’and noise of baTbarous people, as if they were not 
about to ]oin battle, but ciush the Greeks in their flight 
Which within a very little came to pass For Pausamas, 
perceiving what was done, made a halt, and commanded 
every one to put themselves in ordei foi the battle , but 
either through Ins anger with Amompharetus, oi the dis- 
turbance he was in by reason of the sudden approach of 
the enemy, he foigot to give the signal to the Greeks m 
general Wlience it was, that they did not come in imme- 
diately or in a body, to then assistance, but by small 
companies and stragghng, when the fight was already 
begun Pausamas, offeimg saciifice, could not procure 
favoiable omens, and so commanded the Lacediemonians, 
setting down their shields at their feet, to abide quietly 
and attend his directions, making no resistance to any 
of their enemies And he saciiflcmg again a second time, 
the horse charged, and some of the LacedEemonians were 
wounded At this time, also, Callicrates, who, we are 
told, was the most comely man in the army, being shot with 
an arrow and upon the point of expiring, said, that he 
lamented not his death (for he came fiom home to lay down 
his life in the defence of Greece), but that he died without 
action The case was indeed hard, and the foibearance of 
the men wonderful , for they let the enemy charge without 
repelling them , and, expecting their proper opportunity 
from the gods and their general, suffered themselves to be 
wounded and slam in their ranks And some say, that while 
Pausamas was at'sacrifice and prayeis, some space out of the 
battle an ay, certain Lydians, falling suddenly upon him, 
plundered and scattered the saciifice and that Pausamas 
and his company, having no arms, beat them with staves and 
whips , and that, in imitation of this attack, the whipping 
the boys about the altai, and after it the Lydian procession, 
are to tins day practised in Sparta 
Pausamas, therefore, being troubled at these things, while 
the piiests went on oSeiing one sacrifice after another, 
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turns himself towards the temple with tears in his eyes, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, besought Juno of Citha- 
ron, and the other tutelar gods of the Platseans, if it were 
not m the fates for the Greeks to obtain the victory, that 
they might not perish, without performing some lemark- 
ahle thing, and by then actions demonstrating to their 
enemies, that they waged war with men of courage, and 
soldiers While Pausanias was thus in the act of suppli- 
cation, the sacrifices appeared propitious, and the sooth- 
sayers foretold victory The woid being given, the Lace- 
dsemonian battalion of foot seemed, on the sudden, like 
some one fierce animal, setting up his bristles, and betaking 
himself to the combat ; and the barbarians perceived that 
they encountered with men who would fight it to the death. 
Therefore, holdmg their mcker-shields before them, they 
shot their arrows amongst the Lacedsemonians. But they, 
keeping together in the order of a phalanx, and falling upon 
the enemies, forced their shields out of then hands, and, 
striking with their pikes at the breasts and faces of the 
Persians, overthrew many of them, who, however, fell not 
either unrevenged or without courage For taking hold of 
the spears with their bare hands, they broke many of them, 
and betook themselves not without effect to the sword ; 
and making use of their falchions and scimitars, and wrest- 
ing the Lacedasmomans’ shields from them, and grapplmg 
with them, it was a long time that they made resistance 
Meanwhile, for some time, the Athenians stood still, 
waiting for the Lacedsemonians to come up But when 
they heard much noise as of men engaged m fight, and a 
messenger, they say, came from Pausanias, to advertise 
them of what was gomg on, they soon hasted to their 
assistance And as they passed through the plain to the 
place where the noise was, the Greeks, who took part with . 
the enemy, came upon them Aristides, as soon as he saw 
them, gomg a consideiable space before the rest, cried out 
to them, con3uring them by the guardian gods of Greece to 
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forbeai the fight, and be no impediment or stop to those who 
Meie going to succoi the defendeis of Gieece But wiien 
lie perceived they gave no attention to him, and had pre- 
pared themselves foi the battle, then turning fiom the 
piesent relief of the Lacedsemomans, he engaged them, 
being five thousand iii numbei But the gieatest part soon 
gave way and retieated, as the baibaiians also weie put to 
flight The shaipest conflict is said to have been against 
the Thebans, the chief est and most poweiful persons among 
them at that time siding zealously with the Medes, and 
leading the multitude not according to then own inclina- 
tions, but as being subjects of an oligaichy 
The battle being thus divided, the Lacedsemomans fi.rst 
beat off the Persians, and a Spartan, named Arimnestus, 
slew ilaidonius by a blow on the head with a stone, as the 
oiaele in the temple of Ampluaraus had foretold to him 
For Maidonius sent a Lydian thithei, and another peison, 
a Carian, to the cave of Trophonius This lattei, the pnest 
of the Oracle answeied in his own language But the 
Lydian sleeping m the temple of Amphiaraus, it seemed to 
him that a mimstei of the dmmty stood before him and 
commanded him to he gone , and on hib refusing to do it, 
flung a great stone at his head, so that he thought himself 
slam with the blow Such is the story — They drove the 
fliers within then walls of wood , and, a little time after, the 
Athenians jiut the Thebans to flight, killing three hundred 
of the chiefest and of gieatest note among them m the 
actual fight itself For when they began to fly, news came 
that the army of the baibaiians was besieged within their 
palisade, and so giving the Greeks oppoitunity to save 
themselves, they marched to assist at the fortifications , and 
coming in to the Lacediemonians, who were altogether un- 
handy and unexpeiienced in storming, they took the camp 
vnth great slaughter of the enemy For of three hundred 
thousand, forty thousand only are said to have escaped with 
Aitabazus, while on the Greeks’ side there peiished m all 
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thirteen hundred and sixty ; of which fifty-two weie Athe* 
mans, all of the tribe yEantis, that fought, says Clidemus, 
with the greatest courage of any ; and for this reason the 
men of this tribe used to offer sacrifice for the victory, as 
enjoined by the oracle, to the nymifiis Sphragitides at the 
expense of the public ; ninety-one were Lacedsemonians, and 
sixteen Tegeatans. It is strange, therefore, uiion what 
grounds Herodotus can say, that they only, and none other, 
encountered the enemy ; for the number of the slain and 
their monuments testify that the victory was obtained by 
all in general , and if the rest had been standmg still, while 
the inhabitants of three cities only had been engaged in the 
fight, they would not have set on the altar the inscription : 

The Greeks, when, by then courage and their might, 

They had repelled the Persian in the fight. 

The common altai of freed Greece to be, 

Beared this to Jupiter who guards the fiee 

They fought this battle on the fourth day of the month 
Boedromion, according to the Athenians, but according 
to the Boeotians, on the twenty-seventh of Panemus ; — on 
which day there is still a convention of the Greeks at 
Platsea, and the Plataeans still offer sacrifice for the victoiy 
to Jupitei of freedom As for the difference of days, it is 
not to be wondered at, since even at the present time, when 
there is a far more accurate knowledge of astronomy, some 
begin the month at one time, and some at another 

After this, the Athenians not yielding the honor of the 
day to the Lacedsemonians, nor consenting they should 
erect a trophy, things were not far from being ruined by 
dissension among the armed Greeks , had not Ailstides,by 
much soothing and counsellmg the commanders, especially 
Leocrates and Myromdes, pacified and persuaded them to 
leave the thing to the decision of the Greeks And on their 
pioceedmg to discuss the matter, Theogiton, the Megarian. 
declared the honor of the victory was to be given some 
other city, if they would prevent a civil war; after him 
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Cleociitus of Corinth using up, made' people think he would 
ask the palm for the Corinthians (foi next to Spaita and 
Athens, Coi inth u as in gi eatest estimation) , but he delivered 
his opinion, to the geneial admiiation, m favor of the Pla- 
tceans , and counselled to take away all contention by giving 
them the levaid and gloiy of the victory, whose being 
honoied could be distasteful to neither paity This being 
said, fiist Aiistidcs gave consent in the name of the Athe- 
nians, and Pausanias, then, foi the Lacedaimonians So, 
being leconciled, they set apart eighty talents foi the Pla- 
tseans, with u Inch they built the temple and dedicated the 
image to ^Mineiwa, and adorned the temple with pictures, 
which even to this veiy day retain their lustre But the 
Lacedajmonians and Athenians, each erected a trophy apart 
by themselves On then consultmg the oracle about oftei- 
mg sacrifice, Apollo answeied, that they should dedicate 
an altar to Jupitei of freedom, but should not sacrifice till 
they had extinguished the fires throughout the country, as 
having been defiled by the barbarians, and had'kmdled 
unpolluted fire at the common altai at Delphi The magis- 
trates of Greece, therefore, went forthwith and compelled 
such as had fiie to put it out, and Euchidas, a Platsean, 
promismg to fetch fire, with all possible speed, from the 
altar of the god, went to Delphi, and havmg sprinkled and 
purified his body, crowned himself with lauiel , and taking 
the fire from the altar lan back to Plataea, and got back 
there befoie sunset, performmg in one day a journey of a 
thousand furlongs , and salutmg his fellow-citizens and 
delivering them the file, he immediately fell down, and m 
a short time after expired But the Platseans, taking him 
up, interred him in the temple of Diana Eucha, settmg 
this inscription over him “ Euchidas ran to Delphi and 
back again in one day ” Most people believe that Eucha 
IS Diana, and call her by that name But some say she 
was the daughter of Hercules, by Myrto, the daughter of 
Mencetius, and sistei of Patroclus, and dying a virgin, was 
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worshipped hy the Bceotiaiis and Xjociians. Her altar and 
image are set up m all tlieir market-jilaces, and those of 
both, sexes that are about marrying sacrifice to her before 
the nuptials. 

A general assembly of all the Greeks being called, Aristi- 
des pioposed a decree, that the deputies and religious repre- 
sentatives of the Greek states should assemble annually at 
Platsea, and every fifth year celebrate the Eleutheria or 
games of freedom. And that there should be a levy upon 
all Greece for the war against the barbarians, of ten thou- 
sand spearmen, one thousand horse, and a hundred sail of 
ships ; but the Platseans to be exempt, and sacred to the 
service of the gods, offering saciifice for the welfare of 
Greece These things being ratified, the Platmans under- 
took the performance of annual sacrifice to such as were 
slam and buried in that place; which they stUl perfoim in 
the followmg manner. On the sixteenth day of jMmmac- 
terion (which with the Bceotians is Alalcomenus) they make 
their procession, which, beginning by break of day, is led 
by a trumpeter soundmg for onset ; then follow certam 
chariots loaded with myrrh and garlands; and then a black 
bull ; then come the young men of free biith carrying 
hbations of wine and milk in large two-handed vessels, and 
jars of oil and precious ointments, none of servile condition 
bemg permitted to have any hand m this ministration, 
because the men died in defence of freedom ; after all 
comes the chief magistrate of Platsea (for whom it is un- 
lawful at other times either to touch iron, or wear any 
other colored garment but white), at that time apparelled 
in a puiple robe ; and, takmg a water-pot out of the city 
lecord-office, he proceeds, bearing a sword m his hand, 
through the middle of the town to the sepulchres. Then 
drawing water out of a spring, he washes and anoints the 
monuments, and sacrificing the bull upon a pile of wood, 
and making supplication to Jupiter and Mercury of the 
eai th, invites those valiant men who perished m the defence 
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of Greece to the banquet and the libations of blood After 
this, mixing a boul of -ume, and pouring out for himself, 
he says, “ I dnnk to those who lost their lives foi the 
liberty of Greece ” These solemnities the Plataeans observe 
to this day 

Aristides perceived that the Athenians, after their return 
into the citj', were eager foi a democracy , and deeming the 
people to deser-ve consideiation on account of their valiant 
behavior, as also that it was a mattei of difficulty, they being 
well armed, powerful, and full of spuitwith their victoiies, 
to oppose them by force, he brought forward a decree, that 
every one might sliaie m the government, and the archons 
be chosen out of the whole body of the Athenians And 
on Themistocles telling the people in assembly that he had 
some advice for them, which could not be given in public, 
but was most impoitant for the advantage and security of 
the city, they appomt'ed Aiistides alone to hear and consider 
it with him And on his acquainting Aristides that his 
intent was to set fire to the arsenal of the Greeks, for by 
that means should the Athenians become supreme masters 
of all Greece, Aiistides, returmng to the assembly, told 
them, that nothing was more advantageous than what 
Themistocles designed, and nothing more unjust The 
Athenians, hearing this, gave Themistocles order to desist , 
such was the love of justice felt by the people, and such the 
credit and confidence they reposed in Aristides 

Being sent in jomt commission with Cimon to the war, 
he took notice that Pausanias and the other Spartan cap- 
tarns made themselves oftensive by imperiousness and 
harshness to the confederates , and by being himself gentle 
and considerate with them, and by the courtesy and disin- 
terested temper which Cimon, after his example, mamfested 
in the expeditions, he stole away the chief command from 
the Lacedaemonians, neither by weapons, ships, or horses, 
but by equity and wise policy For the Athenians being 
endeared to the Gieeks by the justice of Aristides and by 
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Cimon’s moderation, the tyranny and selfishness of Pan- 
samas rendered them yet more desirable. He on all occa- 
sions treated the commanders of the confederates haugh- 
tily and roughly ; and the common soldiers he punished 
with stripes, or standing under the iron anchor for a whole 
day together ; neither was it permitted for any to provide 
straw for themselves to lie on, or forage for their horses, 
or to come near the springs to water before the Spartans 
were furnished, but servants with whips drove away such 
as approached. And when Aristides once was about to 
complam and expostulate with Pausanias, he told him with 
an angry look, that he was not at leisure, and gave no 
attention to him The consequence was that the sea cap- 
tains and generals of the Greeks, in particular, the Chians, 
Samians, and Lesbians, came to Aristides and requested 
him to be their general, and to receive the confederates 
into his command, who had long desired to relinquish the 
Spartans and come over to the Athenians. But he 
answered, that he saw both equity and necessity in what 
they said, but their fidelity reqmred the test of some action, 
the commission of which would make it impossible for the 
multitude to change their mmds again Upon which 
Uliades, the Samian, and Antagoras of Chios, conspirmg 
together, ran in near Byzantium on Pausanias’s galley, 
getting her between them as she was sailmg before the rest. 
But when Pausanias, beholdmg them, arose up and furi- 
ously threatened soon to make them know that they had 
been endangering not his galley, but their own countries, 
they bid him go his way, and thank Fortune that fought 
for him at Plateea , foi hitherto, in reverence to that, the 
Gi eeks had forborne from inflicting on him the punishment 
he deserved In fine, they all went off and joined the 
Athenians. And here the magnanimity of the Lacedeemo- 
nians was wonderful. For when they perceived that their 
generals weie becoming corrupted by the greatness of their 
authority, they voluntaiijy laid down the chief command, 
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and left off sending any moie of them to the wais, choosing 
rather to have citizens of moderation and consistent in the 
observance of their customs, than to possess the dominion 
of all Greece 

Even during the command of the Lacedaemonians, the 
Greeks paid a certain contiibution towards the mainte- 
nance of the war , and being desirous to be rated city by 
city in then due propoition, they desiied Aiistides of the 
Athenians, and gave him command, surveying the country 
and levenue, to assess eveiy one according to their ability 
and what they were worth But he, being so largely 
empowered, Greece as it were submitting all her affairs to 
his sole management, went out poor, and returned poorer , 
laying the tax not only without corruption and injustice, 
but to the satisfaction and convenience of all For as the 
ancients celebrated the age of Saturn, so did the confeder- 
ates of Athens Aiistides’s taxation, terming it the happy 
time of Greece , and that more especially, as the sum was 
m a short time doubled, and afterwaids tiebled For the 
assessment which Anstides made was four hundred and 
sixty talents But to this Pericles added very near one 
third part more , for Thucydides says, that m the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians had coming 
m from then confederates six hundred talents But after 
Pericles’s death, the demagogues, incieasing by little and 
little, raised it to the sum of thirteen bundled talents; 
not so much through the war’s being so expensive and 
changeable either by its length or ill success, as by their 
alluring the people to spend upon largesses and playhouse 
allowances, and in erectmg statues and temples Aristides, 
therefore, havmg acquired a wonderful and great reputa- 
tion by this levy of the tribute, Themistocles is said to have 
derided him, as if this had been not the commendation of 
a man, but a monoy-bag , a retaliation, though not in the 
same kind, for some free words which Aristides had used 
For he, when Themistocles once was saying that he 
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thouglit the highest virtue of a general was to undei stand 
and foreknow the measures the enemy would take, leplied, 
“This, indeed, Themistocles, is simply necessary, hut the 
excellent thing in a general is to keep his hands from taking 
money.” 

Aristides, moreover, made all the x^eojile of Greece swear 
to keep the league, and himself took the oatli in the name 
of the Athenians, fiingmg wedges of red-liot iron into the 
sea, after curses against such as should make breach of 
their vow But afterwards, it would seem, when thmgs 
were in such a state as constrained them to govern with a 
stronger hand, he bade the Athenians to tin ow the perjury 
upon him, and manage afiairs as convenience required. 
And, m general, Theophrastus tells us, that Aristides was, 
in his own private affairs, and those of his fellow-citizens, 
rigorously just, but that in public matteis he acted often 
in accordance with his country’s policy, which demanded, 
sometimes, not a little injustice It is rexiorted of him that 
he said in a debate, upon the motion of the Samians for 
removing the treasure from Delos to Athens, conti ary to 
the league, that the thmg indeed was not just hut was ex- 
pedient 

In fine, having established the dominion of his city over 
so many people, he himself remained indigent , and always 
delighted as much in the glory of being poor, as in that of 
his trophies ; as is evident from the following story. Cal- 
has, the torch-beaier, was i elated to him, and was prose- 
cuted by his enemies in a caiiital cause, in which, after they 
had shghtly argued the matters on which they indicted 
him, they pioceeded, besides the point, to addiess the 
judges : “ You know,” said they, “ Aiistides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who is the admiration of all Greece In what 
a condition do you think his family is in at his house, when 
you see him appear in public m such a threadbare cloak? 
Is it not probable that one who, out of doors, goes thus ex- 
posed to the cold, must want food and other necessaries at 
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homo ? Callias, tho w ealthiest of the Athenians, does noth- 
mg to relie%e either him oi hisuife and ehildren m their 
poveitj, though he is liis own cousin, and has made use of 
him m many cases, and often leaped advantage by his m- 
teiest wuth joii ” But Callias, peiceivmg the judges were 
lno^ed moie particulaily hj this, and were exaspeiated 
against him, called in Aiistides, requiring him to testify 
that when he fieqiientlj offeied him divers presents, and 
entreated him to accept them, he had refused, answering, 
that it became him bettei to be proud of his poverty than 
Callias of Ills wealth, since theie are many to be seen that 
make a good, oi a bad use of iiches, but it is difRcult, com- 
paratively, to meet w'lth one who siippoits poverty In a 
noble spirit , those only should be ashamed of it wdio m- 
curred it against then w ills On Aristides deposing these 
facts 111 favoi of C.illias, there w^as none who heard them, 
that went not away desnous rathei to be poor like Aris- 
tides, than ncli as Callias Thus ASschmes, the scholar of 
Socrates, w rites But Plato declares, that of all the great 
renowned men m the city of Athens, he was the only one 
w'orthy of coiisideiation , for Themistocles, Cimon, and Peri- 
cles filled the city with poiticoes, tieasuie, and many 
othei vain things, but Aiistides guided his public life by 
the 1 ule of justice He show ed his moderation very plainly 
in his conduct towards Themistocles himself For though 
Themistocles had been his adversary m all his undertak- 
ings, and Wds the cause of his banishment, yet when he 
afforded a srmilar opportunity of revenge, being accused 
to the city, Aristides bore him no malice , but while Alc- 
mmon, Cimon, and many others were prosecuting and im- 
peaching him, Aristides alone neither did nor said any ill 
agamst him, and no more triumphed over his enemy in his 
adversity, than he had envied him his prosperity 
Some say Aristides died m Pontus, during a voyage upon 
the affairs of the public Others that he died of old age at 
Athens bemg in great honoi and veneration amongst his 
10 
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fellow-citizens But CraternSj the Macedonian, lelates his 
death as follows After the banishment of Theraistocles, 
he says, the people growing insolent, there sprung up a 
number of false and frivolous accusers, impeaching the 
best and most influential men and exposing them to the 
envy of the multitude, whom then good fortune and jiower 
had filled with self-conceit Amongst these, Aristides was 
condemned of bribery upon the accusation of Diophantus 
of Amphitrope, for taking money from the lonians when 
he was collector of the tiibute; and being unable to pay 
the fine, which was fifty minee, sailed to Ionia, and died 
there But of this Craterus brings no written proof, neither 
the sentence of his condemnation, nor the decree of the 
people; though m general it is tolerably usual with him 
to set down such things and to cite his authors Almost 
all others who have spoken of the misdeeds of the people 
towards their generals, collect them all together, and tell 
us of the banishment of Themistocles, Miltiades’s bonds, 
Pericles’s fine, and the death of Paches in the judgment- 
hall, who, upon receiving sentence, killed himself on the 
hustings, with many things of the like nature They add 
the bamshment of Aristides ; but of this his condemnation, 
they make no mention 

Moreover, his monument is to be seen at Phalerum, which 
they say was built him by the city, he not having left 
enough even to defray funeral charges And it is stated, 
that his two daughters were publicly married out of the 
prytaneum, or state-house, by the city, which decreed each 
of them three thousand drachmas for her portion ; and that 
upon his son Lysimachus the jpeople bestowed a hundred 
minas of money, and as many acies of planted land, and 
ordered him besides, upon the motion of Alcibiades, four 
diachmas a day Furtheimore, Lysimachus leaving a 
daughter, named Polyciite, as Calhsthenes says, the people 
voted her, also, the same allowance for food with those 
that obtained the victoiy in the Olympic Games But 
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Demetiius the Phalcrmn, IIieion 5 'mus the Rhodian, Aiis- 
toxeniis the musician, and Aiistotle (if the Treatise of 
Kohihty IS to he reckoned among the genuine pieces of 
Aristotle) say that 3Iyrto, Aristides’s gianddaughter, lived 
•with Socrates the philosopher, who indeed had another 
wife, but took hei into Ins house, being a wudow’, by leason 
of her indigence, and want of the iieeessaiies of life But 
Panaclius sufiicientlj confutes this in his books concerning 
Socrates Demetrius the Phaleiian, in his Socrates, says, 
be knew one Ljsiinachus, son to the daughter of Aiistides, 
e\tieniely poor, who used to sit near what is called the 
laccheum, and sustained himself by a table foi interpreting 
dieams, and that, upon his proposal and representations, 
a decree was passed by the people, to give the mother and 
aunt of this man half a diachina a day The same Deme- 
trius, w'hen he was legislating himself, decreed each of 
these w'omen a drachma pet diem And it is not to be 
w ondered at, that the people of Athens should take such 
care of people living m the city, since hearing the grand- 
daughter of Aribtogiton was m a low condition in the isle 
of Lemnos, and so poor nobody would mairy hei, they 
brought her back to Athens, and marrying her to a man 
of good birth, gave a f.irm at Potamus as her marrikge- 
poition, and of similar humanity and bounty the city of 
Athens, even m our age, has given numerous proofs, and is 
justly admired and respected m conseq^uence 
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MARCUS CATO. 

Maecus Cato, we are told, was born at Tusculunl, though 
(till he betook himself to civil and military affairs) he lived 
and was bred up in the country of the Sabines, where his 
father’s estate lay His ancestors seeming almost entiiely 
unknown, he Inmself praises his father Marcus, as a 
worthy man and a brave soldier, and Cato, his^reat-grand- 
father, too, as one who had often obtained military prizes, 
and who, having lost five horses under him, received, on 
the account of his valor, the worth of them out of the 
pubhc exchequer How it being the custom among the 
Romans to call those who, having no repute by birth, made 
themselves eminent by their own exertions, new men or 
upstarts, they called even Cato himself so, and so he con- 
fessed himself to be as to any pubhc distinction or emxiloy- 
ment, but yet asserted that m the exploits and virtues of 
his ancestors he was very ancient His third name origin- 
ally was not Cato, but Priscus, though afterwaids he had 
the surname of Cato, by reason of his abihties ; for the 
Romans call a skilful or expeiienced man Gatxis He 
was of a ruddy comjplexion, and gray-eyed ; as the writer, 
who, with no good-will, made the followmg epigram upon 
him, lets us see — 

Porcius, who snarls at all in every place, 

With his gray eyes, and -with his fiery face. 

Even after death wiU scarce adnutted be 
Into the infernal realms by Hecate 

He gained, in early life, a good habit of body by working 
with his own hands, and hving tempeiately^ and servmgm 
war; and seemed to have an equal piopoition both of 
health and strength And he exerted and practised his 
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eloquence through all the neighborhood and little villages , 
thinking it as requisite as a second body, and an all but 
necessary organ to one who looks forward to something 
above a mere humble and mactive life He nould never 
refuse to be counsel for those who needed him, and was, 
indeed, early reckoned a good lawyer, and, ere long, a capa- 
ble orator 

Hence his solidity and depth of charactei showed itself 
gradually more and more to those ivith whom he was con- 
cerned, and claimed, as it were, employment in great affairs, 
and places of public command Hoi did he merely abstain 
from takmg fees foi his counsel and pleading, but did not 
even seem to put any high price on the honor which pro- 
ceeded from such kind of combats, seemmg much more de- 
sirous to signalize himself in the camp and in real fights, 
and while yet but a youth, had his breast covered with 
scars he had received from the enemy being (as he himself 
says) but seventeen years old when he made his first cam- 
paign, m the time when Hannibal, in the height of his 
success, was burning and pillaging all Italy In engage- 
ments he would strike boldly, without flmchmg, stand firm 
to his ground, fix a bold countenance upon his enemies, 
and with a harsh threatening voice accost them, ]ustly 
thmking himself and telling others, that such a rugged 
kind of behavior sometimes teriifies the enemy moie than 
the sword itself In his marches, he bore his own arms on 
foot, whilst one servant only followed, to carry the provi- 
sion for his table, with whom he is said ne\er to have been 
angry or hasty, whilst he made leady his dmner or supper, 
but would, for the most part, when he was free from mili- 
tary duty, assist and help him himself to dress it When 
he was with the army, he used to drink only water , un- 
less, peihaps, when extremely thiisty, he might mingle it 
with a little vinegai, oi if he found his strength fail him, 
take a little wine 

The little country house of Manius Cunus,who hadbeen 
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thrice carried in triumph, happened to he near his farm ; so 
that often going thither, and contemplating the small com- 
pass of the place, and plainness of the dwelling, he formed 
an idea of the mind of the person, who being one of the 
greatest of the Komans, and having subdued the most war- 
like nations, nay, had driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, now, 
after three triumphs, was contented to dig in so small a 
piece of ground, and live in such a cottage. Here it was 
that the ambassadors of the Samnites, finding him boiling 
turnips in the chimney corner, offered him a present of 
gold ; but he sent them away with this saying , that he, 
who was content with such a supper, had no need of gold ; 
and that he thought it more honorable to conquer those 
who possessed the gold, than to possess the gold itself 
Cato, after reflectmg upon these things, used to return, and 
reviewing his own farm, his servants, and housekeeping, 
mcrease his labor, and retrench all superfluous expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took Tarentum, Cato, being then 
but a youth, was a soldier under him ; and being lodged 
with one Hearchus, a Pythagorean, desired to understand 
some of his doctrmej and hearing fiom him the language, 
which Plato also uses, — that pleasure is evil’s chief bait ; 
the body the pimcipal calamity of the soul , and that those 
thoughts which most separate and take it off from the 
affections of the body, most enfranchise and purify it ; he 
fell in love the more with frugality and temperance With 
this exception, he is said not to have studied Greek until 
when he was pretty old ; and in rhetoric, to have then 
profited a little by Thucydides, but more by Demosthenes ; 
his writings, however, are considerably embellished with 
Greek sayings and stories , nay, many of these, translated 
word for word, are placed with his own apophthegms and 
sentences. 

There was a man of the highest rank, and very influen- 
tial among the Romans, called Valerius Placcus, who was 
singularly skilful in discerning excellence yet in the bud, 
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and also much disposed to nourish and advance it He, it 
seems, had lands bordering upon Cato’s . nor could he hut 
admire when he understood fiom his servants the manner 
of his hving, how he lahoi ed with his own hands, went on 
foot betimes in the morning to the courts to assist those 
who wanted his counsel , how, returning home again, when 
it was vmtei, he would throw a loose fiock ovei his 
shoulders, and in the summer time would woik without 
anything on among his domestics, sit down with them, 
eat of the same bread, and drink of the same wine When 
they' spoke, also, of other good qualities, his fair dealing 
and moderation, mentioning also some of his wise sayings, 
he ordered, that he should be invited to supper , and thus 
becoming personally assured of his fine temper and his 
superior character which, hke a plant, seemed only to le- 
quiie culture and a better situation, he urged and persuaded 
him to apply himself to state affaiis at Rome Thither, 
therefore, he went, and by his pleading soon gamed many 
friends and admirers , but, Valerius chiefly assisting his 
promotion, he first of all got appointed tribune in the 
army, and ' afterwards was made quaestor, or treasurer 
And now becoming eminent and noted, he passed, with V ale- 
rius himself, through the greatest commands, being fiist his , 
colleague as consul, and then censor But among all the 
ancient senators, he most attached himself to Fabius Maxi- 
mus , not so much for the honor of his person, and the great- 
ness of his power, as that he might have before him his habit 
and manner of life, as the best examples to follow , and so 
he did not hesitate to oppose Scipio the Great, who, being 
then but a young man, seemed to set himself against the 
power of Fabius, and to be envied by him For bemg sent 
together ivith him as treasurer, when he saw him, according 
to bis natural custom, make great expenses, and distribute 
among the soldiers vithout sparing, he freely told him that 
the expense in itself was not the greatest thing to be consid- 
ered, but that he was corrupting thefrugahty of the soldiers, 
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by gi'ving them the means to abandon themselves to unneces- 
sary pleasures and luxuries Scipio answered, that he had 
no need for so accurate a treasurer (bearmg on as he was, 
so to say, full sail to the war), and that he owed the people 
an account of his actions, and not of the money he spent. 
Hereupon Cato returned from Sicily and, together with 
Fabius, made loud complaints in the open senate of Scipio’s 
lavishing unspeakable sums, and childishly loitering away 
his time m wrestling matches and comedies, as if he were 
not to make war, but holiday , and thus succeeded m get- 
ting some of the tribunes of the people sent to call him 
back to Rome, m case the accusations should prove true. 
But Scipio demonstrating, as it were, to them, by his 
preparations, the coming victory, and, being found merely 
to be living pleasantly with his friends, when there was 
nothing else to do, but in no respect because of that easi- 
ness and hberality at all the more negligent m thmgs of 
consequence and moment, without impediment, set sail 
toward the war. 

Cato grew more and more powerful by his eloquence, so 
that he was commonly called the Roman Demosthenes ; 
but his manner of life was yet more famous and' talked of 
For oratorical skill was, as an accomplishment, commonly 
studied and sought after by all young men; but he was 
very rare who would cultivate the old habits of bodily 
labor, or prefer a light supper, and a breakfast which never 
saw the fire, or be m love with poor clothes and a homely 
lodging, or could set his ambition rather on domg without 
luxuries than on possessing them. For now the state, 
unable to keep its purity by leason of its greatness, and 
having so many affairs, and people from all parts under its 
government, was fain to admit many mixed customs, and 
new examples of living With reason, therefore, every- 
body admired Cato, when they saw others sink under 
labors, and giow effeminate by pleasures , and yet beheld 
mm unconquered by either, and that not only when he was 
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young and desnous of bonoi, but also -when old and gi ay- 
headed, after a consulship and tiiuniph, like some famous 
victoi in the games, peiseveiing in his exeicise and main- 
taining his charactei to the veiy last He himself says, 
that he never Avore a suit of clothes which cost inoi e than a 
hundred drachmas , and that, when he Avas general and 
consul, he diank the same wine which his Avoikmen did , 
and that the meat oi hsh which was bought in the meat- 
maiket foi his dinner did not cost above thirty asses All 
which A\ as for the sake of the commonwealth, that so his 
body might be the hardiei foi the war Havmg a piece 
of embroidered Babylonian tapestry left him, he sold it, 
because none of his farmhouses A\eie so much as plastered 
Kor did he ever buy a slave for above fifteen hundred 
drachmas , as he did not seek for effeminate and handsome 
ones, bub able stuidy Avoikmen, hoise-keepeis and cow- 
herds and these he thought ought to be sold again, Avhen 
they grew old, and no useless sei vants fed m the house 
In shoit, he reckoned nothing a good bargain Avliich Avas 
superfluous , but Avhatevei it was, though sold for a fai- 
thmg, he would think it a great puce, if you had no 
need of it, and Avas foi the pui chase of lands for sowing 
and feeding, lathei than grounds for sweeping and 
Avatering 

Some imputed these thmgs to petty avaiice, but others 
approved of him, as if he had only the moie stiictly denied 
himself for the lectifying and amenthng of others Tet 
certamly, in my 3udgment, it maiks an over-rigid temper, 
for a man to take the woik out of his servants as out of 
brute beasts, tuiiiing them off and selling them in then old 
age, and thinking there ought to be no fuither commerce 
between man and man, than whilst there arises some profit 
by it We see that kindness or humanity has a larger 
field than bare justice to exeicise itself in , law and justice 
Ave cannot, in the nature of things, employ on otheis than 
men , but we may extend oui goodness and chanty even 
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to irrational creatures ; and such acts flow from a gentle 
nature, as water from an abundant spiing. Tt is doubtless 
the part of a kind-natured man to keep even worn-out 
horses and dogs, and not only take care of them when 
they are foals and whel];)s, but also when they are grown 
old. The Athenians, when they built their Ilecatompedon, 
turned those mules loose to feed freely wdiich they had 
observed to have done the haidest labor. One of these 
(they say) came once of itself to offer its service, and lan 
along with, nay, and went before, the teams which drew 
the wagons up to the acropolis, as if it would incite and en- 
courage them to draw more stoutlj^ ; upon which there 
passed a vote, that the cieature should be kept at the public 
charge even till it died The graves of Cimon’s hoises, 
which thrice won the Olympian races, are yet to be seen 
close by his own monument. Old Xanthippus, too (amongst 
many others who buried the dogs they had bred up), en- 
tombed his which swam aftei his galley to Salamis, when 
the people fled from Athens, on the top of a cliff, which 
they call the Dog’s Tomb to this day. Xoi are we to use 
living creatures like old shoes oi dishes, and throw them 
away when they are worn out or broken with seivice, hut 
ff it were for nothing else, but by way of study and practice 
in humanity, a man ought always to piehabituate himself 
in these things to be of a kind and sweet disposition As 
to myself, I would not so much as sell my draught ox on 
. the account of his age, much less for a small piece of money 
sell a poor old man, and so chase him, as it were, from his 
own country, by turning him not only out of the place 
where he has lived along while, but also out of the manner 
of hvmg he has been accustomed to, and that more especially 
when he wnuld be as useless to the buyer as to the seller 
Yet Cato foi all this glories that he left that very horse in 
Spam, which he used in the wars when he was consul, 
only because he would not put the public to the charge of 
his freight. Whether these acts are to be ascribed to the 
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greatness or pettiness of his spirit, let every one argue as 
they please 

For his general temperance, howevei, and self-control, 
he really deserves the highest admiration For when he 
commanded the army, he never took for himself, and those 
that belonged to him, above three bushels of wheat for a 
month, and somewhat less than a bushel and a half a day 
of bailey for his baggage-cattle And when he entered 
upon the government of Sardinia, where his piedecessors 
had been used to require tents, bedding, and clothes upon 
the public account, and to charge the state heavily with 
the cost of provisions and entertainments for a great tram 
of servants and fiiends, the drtterence he showed in his 
economy was something incredible There was nothing of 
any sort for which he put the public to expense , he would 
walk without a carnage to visit the cities, with one only 
of the common town ofiBcers, who earned his dress, and a 
cup to offer libation with Tet though he seemed thus 
easy and spaiing to all who 11016 under his power, he, on 
the other hand, showed most mflexible severity and strict- 
ness m what related to public justice, and was iigoious and 
precise in what concerned the ordinances of the common- 
wealth, so that the Roman government never seemed 
more terrible, nor yet more mild than under his adminis- 
tration 

His very manner of speaking seemed to have such a land 
of idea with it, for it was courteous, and yet forcible, 
pleasant, yet overwhelming , facetious, yet austere , sen- 
tentious, and yet vehement like Socrates, in the desciip- 
tion of Plato, who seemed outwardly to those about him to 
be but a simple, talkative, blunt fellow , whilst at the bottom 
he was full of such giavity and mattei, as would even move 
tears, and touch the very hearts of his auditors And, 
therefore, I know not what has peisuaded some to say, that 
Cato’s style was chiefly like that of Lysias However, let 
us leave those to judge of these things, who profess most 
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to distinguish between the several hinds of oratoiical stylo 
in Latin; whilst we wnte dovn soino of lih nicinojable 
sayings ; being of the opinion that a man’s character ap- 
pears much more by Ins words, than, as some think it does, 
by his looks. 

Being once desirous to dissuade the common people of 
Kome from their unseasonable and impetuous clamor for 
largesses and distributions oi corn, he began thus to ha- 
rangue them : “ It is a difficult task, O citr/ens, to make 
speeches to the belly, which has no ears *’ Kepro^’^ng, also, 
their sumptuous habits, he said, it was haid to presen'C a 
city where a fish sold for more than an ox lie had a say- 
ing, also, that the Roman xieople were like sheep ; for they, 
when single, do not obey, but when altogether in a flock, 
they follow their leaders : “ So you,*’ said he, “ when you 
have got together in a body, let yourselves be guided by 
those whom singly you Avould never think of being advised 
by.” Discoursing of the power of women • “ Men,” said 
he, “ usually command women , but we command all men, 
and the women command us ” But this, indeed, is bor- 
rowed from the sayings of Themistocles, who, when his son 
was making many demands of him by means of the mother, 
said, “ O woman, the Athenians govern the Greeks ; I govern 
the Athenians, but you govern me, and your son governs 
you ; so let him use his power sxDanngly, since, simple as 
he is, he can do more than all the Gi eeks together ” An- 
other saying of Cato’s was, that the Roman people did not 
only fix the value of such and such purple dyes, but also 
of such and such habits of life . “ For,” said he, “ as dyers 
most of all dye such colors as they see to be most agiee- 
able, so the young men leain, and zealously affect what is 
most popular with you ” He also exhorted them, that if 
‘they weie grown great hy then virtue and tem^ierance, 
they should not change for the worse , but if intemperance 
and vice had made them gieat, they should change foi the 
bettei ; for hy that means they were grown indeed quite 
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great pnoucjh lie ould ‘:ay, likewise, of men who anted 
to be contmualij in office, that appaientlj' they did not 
knon then load, since thej could not do nitliout beadles 
to guide them on it lie also leproved the citizens for 
choosing still the same men as then magistiates “ For 
’,ou amU bcein,” said he, “eitliei not to esteem government 
woitli much, or to think few woithyto hold it” Speaking, 
loo, of a ceilain eneniv of Ins, who Ined a Aeiybase and 
discioditable life “It is coiisideied,” he said, “lathei as 
a cuise than a blessing on him, that this fellow’s mother 
prays that she may Icaie him behind hei ” Pointing at 
one who had sold the land which his fathei had left him, 
and w Inch laj iieai the seaside, lie pi etended to express 
his wondei at his being strongci even than the sea itself, 
foi w hat it A\ ashed aw ay w ith a gi eat deal of labor, he 
with a great deal of ease diank away When the senate, 
wath a gieat deal of spleiidoi, received king Eumenes on 
his visit to Home, and the chief citizens strove wdio should 
be most about him, Catoapiieaied to legaid him wath sus- 
picion and apprehension , and wdien one that stood by, too, 
took occasion to say, that he was a veiy good pi nice and a 
great lover of the Romans “ It may be so,” said Cato , 
“ but by natin e this same animal of a king is a kind of man- 
eatei ,” noi, indeed, iveie theie e\ei kings who deserved 
to be compared wath Epammondas, Pei icles, Themistocles, 
Manius Cuiius, oi ITamilcai, sui named Barcas He used 
to say, too, that his enemies envied him, because he had to 
get up every day before light, and neglect his own business 
to follow’’ that of the public He would also tell you that 
he had lather be depiived of the rewaid foi doing well, 
than not to suflei the punishment for doing lU , and that 
he could pardon all offenders but himself 
The Romans having sent three ambassadors to Bithyma, 
of whom one rvas gouty, anothei had his skull trepanned, 
and the other seemed little better than a fool, Cato, liaughing, 
gave out, that the Romans had sent an embassy which had 
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neither feel, liead, noi heart ITis intei esl being eiiti ealed by 
Scipio, on account of Polybius, foi the Aclnean exiles, and 
there happening to be a great discussion in the senate about 
it, some being foi, and some against thou i etui n, Cato, stand 
ing up, thus deliveied himself : “ Ilei e do \\ e sit all day long, 
as if we had nothing to do, but beat oui bi ains hetiier these 
old Greeks should be carried to their giaves by the beaiei'? 
here, or by those in Achsea ” The senate voting theii letuin, 
it seems that a few days after, Pol j bius’s fi lends further 
wished that it should he f ui ther moved in the senate, that the 
said banished peisons should receive again thehonois which 
they first had in Achsea ; and to this purpose the}’’ sounded 
Cato for his opinion; but he, smiling, answeied, that Po- 
lybius, Ulysses like, having escaped out of the Cyclops’ dem 
wanted, it would seem, to go back again because he had left 
his cap and belt behind him. He used to assert, also, that 
wise men profited more by fools, than fools by wise men ; for 
that wise men avoided the faults of fools, but that fools would 
not imitate the good examples of wise men. He would pro- 
fess, too, that he was more taken with young men that 
blushed, than with those who looked pale ; and that he never 
desired to have a soldier that moved his hands too much in 
marchmg, and his feet too much in fighting , or snored 
louder than he shouted Ridiculing a fat, ovei grown man : 

What use,” said he, “ can the state turn ti man’s body to, 
when all between the throat and groin is taken up by the 
belly 9 When one who was much given to pleasures de- 
sired his acquaintance, begging his pardon, he said he could 
not live with a man whose palate was of a quicker sense 
than his heart He would likewise say, that the soul of a 
lover lived in the body of another : and that in his whole 
life, he most repented of three things ; one was, that he had 
trusted a secret to a woman , another that he went by 
water when he might have gone by land, the third, that he 
ad remained one whole day without domg any business ot 
moment. Applying himself to an old man who was com- 
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mitting some AJce “Fiiend,” saul he, “old age has of it- 
seK blemishes enough , do not jou add to it the deformity 
of Vice ” Speaking to a tribune, n bo v as i eputed a prisoner, 
and was aery 'nolent foi the bunging in of a bill, in older 
to make a ceitam Ian “Young man,” cnetl he, “I know 
not nhich would be bettei, to dunk what jou mix, oi con- 
fiini what JOU would put up foi a law ” Being leviled by 
a fellow wholiaed a pioflig.ite and wicked life “ A con- 
test, ’ replied he, “ is unccpial betw een j oii and me for you 
can heal ill w ords easil j , and can ns easily gn e them but it 
IS unpleasant to me to giiesiich, and unusual to heai them ” 
Such was his mnnnei of expressing himself m his memo- 
rable sayings 

Being chosen consul, w itli Ins fi leiid and familial Valerius 
Flacciis, the govemment of that paitoffepam which the 
Romans called the Hither vSpain, fell to Ins lot Here, as 
he w as engaged in i educing some of the ti ibes by force, 
and bunging ovci otheisby good w ords, a laige aimy of bai- 
barians fell upon him, so that there w'as dangei of being 
disgiacefully foiced out again lie tlieiefoie called upon 
Ins neighbors, the Celtibeiians, for help, and on then 
demanding two bundled talents foi then assistance every- 
body else thought it intoleiable, that even the Romans 
should pionnse baihaiiansa reward foi their aid, but Cato 
said, there was no disci edit or harm in it, foi, if they 
overcame, they would pay them out of the enemj ’s purse, 
and not out of then own, but if they were ovei come, there 
would be nobody left eitliei to demand the leward or to 
pay it However, he won that battle completely, and after 
that, all Ins other affairs succeeded splendidly Polybius 
says, that by his command, the walls of all the cities on 
this side the river Bsetis were in one day’s time demolished, 
and yet there w'ere a great many of them full of brave and 
waihke men Cato himself says, that he took more cities 
than he stayed days m Spain Heithei is this a mere 
xhodomonlade, if it be true that the number was four 
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liuiicired And tliougli the soldiers thctiisclvcs lificl ^ot 
much in the fights, yet he distiibuted a pound of silver to 
every man of them, saying, it vas better that many of the 
Romans should letuiii home with silvei, lather than a few 
with gold For himself, he affirms, that of all the things 
that were taken, nothing came to him beyond w'hat he ate 
and drank » Neither do I find fault,” continued he, “ with 
those that seek to profit by these spoils, but I had rather 
compete in valor with the best, than in wealth with the 
richest, or wnth the most covetous in love of mone3%” Koi 
did he merely^ keep himself clear fiom taking anything, 
but even all those who more immcdiatelj" belonged to him. 
He had five servants with him in the army , one of w'hom 
called Paccus, bought three boj^’s, out of those who w'ere 
taken captive; which Cato coming to understand, the 
man, rather than venture into his presence, hanged himself. 
Cato sold the boys, and carried the price he got for them 
into the public exchequer 

Scipio the Great, being his enemy, and desiring, whilst 
he was carrying all things so successfulljq to obstruct him, 
and take the affairs of Spam into his owm hands, succeeded 
in getting himself appointed his successor in the govern- 
ment, and, making all possible haste, put a terra to Cato s 
authority But he, takmg with him a convoy of five 
cohorts of foot, and five hundred horse to attend him 
home, overthrew by the way the Lacetanians, and taking 
fiom them six hundred deserters, caused them all to he 
beheaded ; upon which Scipio seemed to be in indignation, 
but Cato, in mock disparagement of himself, said, “ Rome 
would become great indeed, if the most honorable and great 
men wmiild not yield up the first place of valor to those 
who were more obscure, and when they who were of the 
commonalty (as he himself was) would contend in valor 
with those who were most emment in birth and honor.” 
The senate h.ivrng voted to change nothuig of what had 
been established by Cato, the government passed away un- 
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der Scipio to no manner of purpose, m idleness and domg 
nothing, and so diminished his credit much more than 
Cato’s Nor did Cato, who now received a tiiiiiiiph, lemit 
after this and slacken the rems of virtue, as many do, who 
strive not so much foi virtue’s sake, as for vamgloiy, and 
having attained the highest hoiiois, as the consulship and 
triumphs, pass the rest of then life m pleasure and idleness, 
and quit all public affairs But he, like those who are just 
entered upon public life for the first time, and thii st af tei 
gaming honoi and glory m some new office, stiained him- 
self, as if he were but just setting out, and offering still 
publicly his service to Ins friends and citizens, would give 
up neithei his pleadings nor his soldiery 

lie accompanied and assisted Tiberius Sempionius, as his 
heutenant, when he went into Thrace and to the Danube , 
and, in the quality of tribune, went -with Manius Acilius 
mto Greece, agamsb Antiochus the Great, who, aftei Hanni- 
bal, moie than any one struck terror into the Romans 
Foi having reduced once more under a single command 
almost the whole of Asia, all, namely, that Seleucus Nicator 
had possessed, and having brought into obedience many 
warlike nations of the barbarians, he longed to fall upon 
the Romans, as if they only were now worthy to fight with 
him So across he came with his forces, pretendmg, as a 
specious cause of the war, that it was to free the Greeks, 
who bad mdeed no need of it, they having been but newly 
deliveied from the power of king Philip and the Macedo- 
nians, and made independent, with the fiee use of their own 
laws, by the goodness of the Romans themselves so that 
all Greece was in commotion and excitement, having been 
corrupted bj the hopes of royal aid which the popular 
leadeis in their cities put them into Manius, therefore, 
sent ambassadors to the different cities , and Titus Flamm- 
lus (as IS written in the account of him) suppiessed and 
quieted most of the attempts of the innovators, wntliout any 
trouble Cato brought over the Coiinthians, those of Pa- 
17 
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tise and ^gium, and spent a good deal of time at Athens. 
Theie is also an oration of Ins said to he extant which he 
spoke in Gieek to the peojile , m which he expressed his 
admiiation of the Yirtue of the ancient Athenians, and 
signified that he came with a great deal of jileasure to be a 
spectator of the heanty and greatness of their city. But 
this IS a fiction ; for he spoke to the Athenians hy an in- 
terpreter, though he was able to have spoken himself; hut 
he wished to observe the usage of his own comitrj’’, and 
laughed at those who admired nothing but what was in 
Greek J esting upon Postumnis Albinus, who had written 
an historical woik in Gieek, and requested that allowances 
might be made for his attempt, he said, that allowance in- 
deed might be made, if he had done it under the express 
compulsion of an Amphictyonic decree The Athenians, he 
says, admired the quickness and vehemence of his speech , 
for an mterpieter would be very long in repeating what he 
expressed with a great deal of brevity , but on the whole 
he professed to believe, that the words of the Greeks came 
only from their lips, whilst those of the Homans came from 
their hearts 

How Aiitiochus, having occupied with his army the 
nairow passages about Thermopylee, and added palisades 
and walls to the natural fortifications of the place, sat down 
there, thmkmg he had done enough to divert the wai , and 
the Romans, indeed, seemed wholly to despair of forcing 
the passage , but Cato, callmg to mmd the compass and 
ciicuit which the Persians had formerly made to come at 
this place, went forth in the night, taking along with'hini 
part of the army Whilst they were climbing up, the 
guide, who was a piisoner; missed the way, and wandering 
up and down by impracticable and precipitous paths, filled 
the soldiers with fear and despondency Cato, perceiwng 
the danger, commanded all the rest to halt, and stay where 
they were, whilst he himself, taking along vutli him one 

uciub Manlius, a most expert man at climbing mountains. 
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•went for'warcl -witli a great deal of laboi and dangei , in the 
dark night, and without the least moonshine, among the 
•wild olive-tiees and steep craggy rocks, there being noth-- 
ing but precipices and darkness before then eyes, till they 
struck into a little pass which they thought might lead 
down into the enemy’s camp There they put up marks 
upon some conspicuous peaks which surmount the hill 
called Calhdromon, and, returning again, they led the army 
along -with them to the said marks, till they got into their 
little path again, and there once made a halt , but when 
they began to go further, the path deserted them at a 
precipice, wheie they weie in another stiait and fear, noi 
did they perceive that they weie all this while near the 
enemy And now the day began to give some light, n hen 
they seemed to hear a noise, and piesently after to see 
the Greek tienches and the guard at the foot of the lock 
Tleie, theiefore, Cato halted his forces, and commanded 
the troops fiom Firmum only, without the lest, to stick by 
him, as he had always found them faithful and i eadj- And 
when they came up and formed aiound him in close order, 
he thus spoke to them “Idesiie,” he said, “to take one 
of the enemj^ alive, that so I may understand n hat men 
these are who guard the passage , then numbei , and with 
i^Iiat discipline, order, and pi epai ation they expect us , but 
this feat,” continued he, “must be an act of a gieat deal of 
quickness and boldness, such as that of lions, u hen they 
dai t upon some timoi ous animal ” Cato had no sooner thus 
cxpiesscd himself, but the Firmans foithvith lushed down 
the mountain, just as they \\eie, upon the guaid, and, fall 
ing unexpectedly upon them, affrighted and dispersed them 
all One aimed man thej took, and brought to Cato, who 
quicklj learned from him, that the rest of the forces laj in 
the nan OM passage about Iht king, that those v ho kept 
the (ops of the loeksiieie six hundred choice ^Ftohnns 
Cato, theiefore dcspismtr the sniallne''S of ihelrminiher end 
laidossiics'., forllniith di-awing his «nonl, fell upon them 
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■with, a great noise of trumpets and sliouting. 1 he eneniyj 
perceiying them thus tumbling, as it weie, upon them from 
the precipices, flew to the main body, and put all things 
into disorder there 

In the mean time, whilst Manius was foicing the works 
below, and pouring the thickest of his foices into the nar- 
row passages, Antiochus was hit in the mouth with a stone, 
so that his teeth being beaten out by it, he felt such exces- 
sive pain, that he was fam to turn away with his hoise, 
nor did any part of his aimy stand the shock of the Bo- 
mans Yet, though there seemed no leasonable hope of 
flight, where all paths weie so difficult, and wheie there 
were deep marshes and steep locks, which looked as if they 
were ready to receive those who should stumble, the fugi- 
tives, nevertheless, crowding and pressing together in the 
narrow passages, destroyed even one another in their terror 
of the swords and blows of the enemy Cato (as it plainly 
appears) was never oveisparmg of his own praises, and 
seldom shunned boasting of any exploit , which quality, 
indeed, he seems to have thought the natural accompani- 
ment of great actions , and with these particular exiiloits 
he was highly puffed up , he says, that those who saw him 
that day pursuing and slaymg the enemies, were ready to 
assert, that Cato owed not so much to the public, as the 
public did to Cato , nay, he adds, that Manms the consul, 
commg hot fiom the fight, embraced him foi a great while, 
when both were all m a sweat , and then cried out with 
joy that neither he himself, no, nor all the people together, 
could make him a recompense equal to his actions After 
the fight he was sent to Borne, that he himself might be 
the messenger of it and so, with a favorable vnnd, he 
sailed to Brundusium, and in one day got from thence to 
Tarentum , and havmg travelled four days more, upon the 
fifth, counting from the time of his landing, he arrived at 
Borne, and so brought the first news of the victory himself , 
- and filled the whole city with ^oy and sacrifices, and the 
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people ^vith the belief, that they wet e able to conquei every 
sea and e^ eiy land 

These aie pietty nearly all the eminent actions of Cato, 
relating to inihtaij' affairs in civil policy, he vas of opin- 
ion, that one chief duty consisted in accusing and indicting 
cnininals lie himself prosecuted many, and he would also 
assist otheis who prosecuted them, nay, would even pro- 
em e such, as he did the Petilii against Scipio, hut not 
being able to destioy him, by reason of the nobleness of 
his family, and the real gieatness of his mind, winch en- 
abled him to ti ample all calumnies underfoot, Cato at last 
would meddle no moiewith him, yet joining with the 
accusers against Scipio’s biotliei Lucius, he succeeded in 
obtaining a sentence against him, which condemned him 
to the payment of a laige sum of money to the state, and 
being insolvent, and in danger of being throivn into jail, 
he was, by the intei position of the tiibunes of the people, 
with much ado dismissed It is also said of Cato, that 
when he met a cei tain youth, who had effected the dis- 
grace of one of his fathei’s enemies, walking in the market- 
place, he shook him by the hand, telling him, that this 
was •what ■we ought to saciifice to our dead parents — not 
lambs and goats, but the tears and condemnations of their 
adversaries But neitliei did he himself escape with im- 
punity m his management of affaiis , for if he gave his 
, enemies but the least hold, he was still in danger, and 
exposed to be brought to justice He is reported to have 
escaped at least fifty indictments , and one above the rest 
which was the last, when he was eighty-six years old, 
about which time he uttered the well-known saying, that 
it was hard for him who had lived with one generation of 
men, to plead now before another Neither did he make 
this the least of his lawsuits , for, four yea\s after, when he 
was fourscore and ten, he accused Seiwlius Galba so that 
his hfe and actions extended, we may say, as hTestor’s (hd, 
over three ordinary ages of man For, ha-vmg had many 
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contests, as we have related, with Scipio the Great, about 
affairs of state, he continued them down to Scipio the 
younger, who was the adopted grandson of the foi'iner, and 
the son of that Paulus, who overthrew Perseus and the 
Macedonians. 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood for the office 
of censor, which was indeed the summit of all honor, and 
in a manner the highest steii in civil affairs ; for besides 
all other power, it had also that of an inquisition into every 
one’s life and manners For the Pomans thought that no 
marriage, or rearing of childien, nay, no feast or drinking- 
bout, ought to be permitted according to eveiy one’s appe- 
tite or fancy, -without being examined and inquired into ; 
being indeed of opinion, that a man’s charactei was much 
sooner perceived in things of this soi t than in what is done 
publicly and in open day They chose, therefore, two x^er- 
sons, one out of the patricians, the other out of the com- 
mons, who were to watch, correct, and jiunish, if any one 
rah too much into voluptuousness, or transgressed the 
usual manner of life of his country , and these they called 
Censors They had power to take away a horse, or expel 
out of the senate any one who lived intemperately and out 
of order. It was also their business to take an estimate of 
what every one was worth, and to put down in registers 
everybody’s birth and quality ; besides many other prerog- 
atives And therefore the chief nobility opposed his pre- 
tensions to it 'Jealousy prompted the patiicians, who 
thought that it would be a stain to everybody’s nobility, if 
^inen of no original honor should rise to the highest dignity 
„ and power j while others, conscious of their own evil prac- 
tices, and of the violation of the laws and customs of their 
country, were afraid of the austerity of the man ; which, in 
an office of such great power, was likely to prove most un- 
compromising and severe. And so, consulting among 
.themselves, they brought forward seven candidates in op- 
position to him, who sedulously set themselves to court the 
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people’s fnror bj fan projinses, as thougli hat they -mshecl 
for was indulgent and easy go\ eminent Cato, on the con- 
trary, pionnsing no such mildness, but plainly threatening 
evil Iners, fioin the Aeiy liustings openly declared liiniself, 
and exclaiming, that the citj needed a gi eat and thorough 
pill gallon, called upon the people, if they wcie wnse, not to 
choose the gentlest, but the loughest of physicians , such a 
one, ho said, he w a*?, and Valeiuis Flacciis, one of the pa- 
tricians, anolhei , together wuth him, be doubted not but he 
should do soinethnig worth the w hile, and that, by cutting 
to pieces and binning like a liydia, all liixuiy and volup- 
tiiousnesb He added, too, that he 'saw all the lest endeavoi - 
ing aftci the oflice witli ill intent, because they weie afiaid 
of those who would c\ci else it 3nstly as thej ought And 
sotrulj gieat and so woithy of gieat men to be its leaders 
w as, it w'ould seem, the Roman people, that they did not 
fear the severity and gum countenance of Cato, but i eject- 
ing those smooth promisors w ho w eie readj' to do all things 
to ingrati.vte themselves, they took him, together w^ith 
Flaccus, obeying his lecommendations not as though he 
weie a candidate, but as if he had had the actual imwer of 
commanding and goveining nlieady 

Cato named, as chief of the senate, his friend and col- 
league Lucius Valeiius Flaccus, and expelled, among many 
others, Lucius Quintius, who had been consul seven yeais 
befoi e, and (which was greatei honor to him than the con- 
sulship) brother to that Titus Plamminus, who overthrew 
king Phihp The leason he had foi his expulsion was 
this Lucius, it seems, took along with him in all his 
commands, a youth, whom he had kept as his companion 
from the flower of his age, and to whom he gave as much 
power and respect as to the chiefest of his iiiends and- 
relations 

Now it happened that Lucius being consular governor of 
one of the provinces, the youth setting himself down by 
him, as he used to do, among other flatteries with which 
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he played upon him, when he was in ins Cups, told him be 
loved him so dearly that, “ though there was a show of 
gladiators bo he seen at Rome) and I,” he said, “ had never 
beheld one in my life ; and though I, as it trei'e^ longed to 
see a man killed, yet I made all possible haste to come to 
you ” Upon this Lucius, returning his fondness, replied, 
“ Do not be melancholy on that account , I can remedy 
that” Ordeiing therefore, forthwith, one of those con- 
demned to die to be brought to the feast, together with the 
headsman and axe, he asked the youth if he wished to see 
him executed The boy answermg that he did, Lucius com- 
manded the executioner to cut off his neck , and this several 
historians mention , and Ciceio, indeed, in his dialogue de 
Senectute^ introduces Cato relating it himself. But Livy 
says, that he that was killed was a Gaulish deserter, and 
that Lucius did not execute him by the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner, but with his own hand , and that it is so stated 
111 Cato’s speech 

Lucius being thus expelled out of the senate by Cato, his 
brother took it very ill, and appealing to the people, desiied 
that Cato should declare his reasons , and when he began to 
relate this transaction of the feast, Lucius endeavored to 
deny it ; but Cato challenging him to a formal investiga- 
tion, he fell off and refused it, so that he was then acknowl- 
edged to suffer deservedly Afterwards, however, when 
there was some show at the theatre, he passed by the seats 
wheie those who had been consuls used to be placed, and 
taking his seat a gieat way off, excited the compassion of 
the common people, who presently with a great noise made 
him go forward, and as much as they could, tried to set 
right and salve over what had happened Manihus, also, 
who, accoiding to the public expectation, would have been 
next consul, he threw out of the senate, because, in the 
pi esence of his daughter, and in open day, he had kissed 
his wife He said, that as foi luinself, his wife never came 
into his arms except when theie was gieat thundei , so 
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thnt it-wafc foi jest uilh him, that it t\as a pleasure for 
him, when Jupiter thuiuleied 
Ills treatment of Lucius, hkeuise the biother of Scipio, 
and one uho li.ul been lionoicd uith a tnumpb, occasioned 
some odium against Cato, fm he took Ins hoisefiotn Inm, 
and uas thought to do it u itli a design of putting an affiont 
on Scipio Afiicanus, non de.ul Ihit he ga\e most geneial 
annoyance, bj letrencbing people’s luxury, foi though 
(most of the youth being tbeieby ah cad j coiiupted) it 
seemed almost impossible to lake it aw ay w ith an open 
hand and directly, jet, going, as it wcic, obliquelj’’ aiound, 
he caused all diess cai iiages, w onion’s oinaments, house- 
hold furnituic, whobc piicc exceeded one thousand five 
hundred drachmas, to be rated at ten times ns much as 
thej' ivcie woitli, intending by thus making the assess- 
ments greater, to increase the taxes -paid upon them lie 
also ordained that upon eveiy thousand ajse? of piopeity 
of this kind, thiee should bo paid, so that people, burdened 
•with these extia charges, and seeing otheis of as good 
estates, but moi c f i ugal and spaimg, pajing less into the 
public exchequer, might be tiled out of tbeir piodigality 
And thus, on the one side, not only those weie disgusted 
at Cato, w ho bore the taxes foi the sake of their luxury, 
but those, too, w ho on the othei side l.iid by their luxury 
foi fear of the taxes For people in general reckon, that 
an order not to display then riches, is equivalent to the 
taking away of their iiches, because riches are seen much 
moie m supei-fluous, than in necessary things Indeed 
this was what excited the wondei of Aiiston the phi- 
losopher , that we account those who possess superfluous 
things more happy than those who abound with what is 
necessary and useful But when one of his friends asked 
Scopas, the iich Thessalian, to give him some aiticle of no 
great utility, saying that it was not a thing that he had 
any great need or use for himself, “In tiuth,” replied he, 

“ it IS just these useless and unnecessary things that make 
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my wealth and happiness ” Thns the desire of riches does 
not proceed from a natural passion within us, hut arises 
rather from vulgar out-of-doors opinion of other people. 

Cato, notwithstanduig, heiiig little solicitous as to those 
who exclaimed against him, increased his austerity. He 
caused the pipes, through which some persons brought the 
public water into their houses and gardens, to he cut, and 
threw down all buildings which ]utted out into the common 
streets He beat down also the price in contracts for 
public works to the lowest, and raised it m contiacts for 
farming the taxes to the highest sum; by which pioceed- 
ings he drew a great deal of hatred upon himself Those 
who were of Titus Flamminus’s party cancelled in the 
senate all the bargains and contracts made by him for the 
repairing and carrying on of the sacred and public build- 
ings, as unadvantageous to the commonwealth They in- 
cited also the boldest of the tribunes of the people to 
accuse him and to fine him two talents They hlcewise 
much opposed him m building the couit or basilica, which 
he caused to be erected at the common charge, ]ust by the 
senate-house, m the market-place, and called by his own 
name, the Porcian However, the people, it seems, liked 
his censorship wondrously well ; for, setting up a statue for 
him in the temple of the goddess of Health, they put an 
inscription under it, not recording his commands in war or 
his triumph, but to the effect, that this was Cato the Cen- 
sor, who, by his good discipline and wise and temperate 
ordinances, reclaimed the Homan commonwealth when it 
was declinmg and sinking down into vice Before this 
honor was done to himself, he used to laugh at those who 
loved such kind of thmgs, saying, that they did not see 
that they were taking piide in the workmanship of brass- 
founders and painters , whereas the citizens bore about 
his best likeness in their breasts And when any seemed 
to wonder, that he should have never a statue, while many 
ordmaiy persons had one, “I would,” said he, “much 
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rather he asked, lij I haA e not one, than AA'hy I haA e one ” 
In short, he aaouIcI not haAe ain honest citircn endure to 
h;; pi-niscd, except it might pioAC advantageoub to the com- 
mons e.ilth Yet still he had passed the highest com- 
mendation on himself, for he tells us that those Avho did 
anything a\ roiig, and a\ ere found f.iult Avith, used to say, it 
AAas not AAOith aaIiiIc to hlame them, foi thej Aiere not 
Catos lie also adds, that the}' nho awkuaidly mimicked 
some of his actions, Ai'erc called left-handed Catos , and 
that the senate ui peiilous tunes Avould cast then eyes on 
him, as upon a pilot in a ship, and that often Avhen he Avas 
not piesent tlicy put off affans of gieatest consequence 
These things aie indeed also testified of him by others , foi 
he had a gre it authority in the city, ahke for his life, his 
eloquence, and his ago 

lie AA as also a good father, an excellent husband to his 
AA’ife, and an extraoidinary economist, and as he did not 
manage his affairs of tins kind carelessly, and as things of 
little nionienl, I think I ought to record a little furthei 
A\ hatever aa as commendable m him in these points He 
married a AAufe more noble than iich, being of opinion, that 
the rich and the high-boin aie equally haughty and pioud , 
but that those of noble blood would be more ashamed of 
base thmgs, and consequently moie obedient to their hus- 
bands in all that Avas fit and light A man who beat his 
AAife 01 child, laid violent hands, he said, on what Avas most 
sacred, and a good husband he reckoned worthy of more 
praise than a gi eat senator , and he admired the ancient 
Socrates for nothing so much, as for having hved a tem- 
perate and contented life Avitli a wife who was a scold, and 
children who Aveie half-witted 

As soon as he had a son born, though he had never such 
urgent busmess upon his hands, unless it were some public 
matter, he would be by when his wife washed it, and 
dressed it in its swaddling clothes For she herself suckled 
it, nay, she often too gaA'e her breast to hei servants’ 
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childreiij to produce, by sucking tlie same milk, a kind oi 
natural love in them to her son. When he began to come 
to years of discretion, Cato, himself, vould teach him to 
read, although he had a servant, a very good giammarian, 
called Chilo, who taught many otheis ; but he thought not 
fit, as he himself said, to have his son reprimanded by a 
slave, or pulled, it may be, by the ears when found tardy 
in his lesson : nor would he have him owe to a servant the 
obligation of so great a thing as his learning ; he himself, 
therefore (as we were saying), taught him his grammar, 
law, and his gymnastic exercises ]bTor did he only show 
him, too, how to throw a dart, to fight in armor, and to 
ride, but to box also and to endure both heat and cold, and 
to swim over the most rapid and rough livers. He says, 
hkewise, that he wrote histoiies, in large characters, with 
his own hand, that so his son, without stirring out of the 
house, might learn to know about his countrymen and fore- 
fathers ; nor did he less abstain from speaking anything 
obscene before his son, than if it had been in the presence 
of the sacred virgins, called vestals. Not would he ever 
go into the bath with him , which seems indeed to have 
been the common custom of the Eomans Sons-in-law used 
to avoid bathing with fathers-in-law, dislikmg to see one 
another naked ; but having, in time, learned of the Greeks 
to strip before men, they have since taught the Greeks to 
do it even with the women themselves 
Thus, like an excellent work, Cato formed and fashioned 
his son to virtue ; nor had he any occasion to find fault 
with his readmess and docility , but as he proved to be of 
too weak a constitution for hardships, he did not insist on 
requiring of him any very austere way of hving. However, 
though delicate m health, he proved a stout man in the 
field, and behaved himself vahantly when Paulus ^milius 
fought against Perseus , where when his sword was struck 
from him by a blow, or rather shpped out of his hand by 
reason of its moistness, he so keenly resented it, that he 
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turned to some of his friends about him, and takmg them 
along "With him again, fell upon the enemy , and having by 
a long fight and much foice cleaied the place, at length 
found it among gieat heaps of aims, and the dead bodies 
of friends as Avell as enemies piled one upon another Upon 
which Pdulus, his geneial, much commended the youth , 
and there is a letter of Cato’s to his son, which highly 
pi arses his honorable eagerness for the lecoveiy of his 
sword Afterwards he mail red Teitia, iEinilius Paulus’s 
daughter, and sister to Scipio , nor was he admitted into 
this family less foi his own worth than his father’s So 
that Cato’s care in his son’s education came to a veiy 
fitting result 

He purchased a great many slaves out of the captives 
taken in war , but chiefly bought up the young ones,Avho were 
capable to be, as it were, bioken and taught hke’'whelps and 
colts iTone of these evei entered another man’s house, ex- 
cept sent either by Cato himself or his wife If any one of 
them w ere asked what Cato did, they answeied merely, that 
they did not know When a servant was at homo, he was 
obliged either to do some work or sleep, for indeed Cato 
loved those most who used to he down often to sleep, ac- 
counting them more docile than those who were wakeful, 
and more fit for anything when they were lefieshed with ' 
a little slumber Being also of opinion, that the gieat 
cause of the la^mess and misbehavior of slaves was their 
runmng aftei then pleasuies, he fixed a certain puce for 
them to pay for peimission amongst themselves, but would 
suffer no connections out of the house At first, when he 
was but a poor soldier, he would not be difficult m any idling 
which related to his eating, but looked upon it as a pitiful 
thing to quarrel with a servant foi the belly’s sake , but 
afterwards, when he grew richei, and made any feasts for 
his friends and colleagues in office, as soon as suxiper was 
over he used to go with a leathern thong and scorn ge those 
who had waited or diessed the meat caielessly He always 
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contrived, too, that his servants should have some difference 
one among another, always suspectmg and fearmg a good 
understandmg between them. Those who had committed 
anythmg worthy of death, he punished if they were founds 
guilty by the veidict of their fellow-servants But being 
after all much given to the desire of gam, he looked upon 
agriculture rather as a pleasure than profit; resolving, 
therefore, to lay out his money m safe and solid thmgs, he 
purchased ponds, hot baths, grounds full of fuller’s earth, 
lemunerative lands, pastures, and woods ; from all which 
he drew large returns, nor could Jupiter himself, he used to 
say, do him much damage He was also given to the form 
of usury, which is considered most odious, in traffic by sea ; 
and that thus — ^he desired that those whom he put out his 
money to should have many partners , when the number 
of them and their ships came to be fifty, he himself took 
one share through Qumtio his f reedman, who therefore was " 
to sail with the adventurers, and take a part in all their 
proceedings ; so that thus there was no danger of losing his 
whole stock, but only a little xiart, and that with a prospect 
of great profit He likewise lent money to those of his 
slaves who wished to borrow, with which they bought also 
other young ones, whom, when they had taught and bred 
I up at his charges, they would sell again at the year’s end; 
but some of them Cato would keep for himself, giving ]ust 
as much for them as another had offered To incline his 
son to be of his kind or tempei, he used to tell him, that it 
was not like a man, but lather like a widow woman, to 
lessen an estate But the stiongest indication of Cato’s 
avaricious humor was when he took the boldness to affirm, 
that he was a most wonderful, nay, a godlike man, who 
left more behind him than he had received 

Ife was now grovm old, when Caineades the Academic, 
and Diogenes the Stoic, came as deputies from Athens to 
Borne, praying foi release fiom a penalty of five hundred 
talents laid on the Athenians, in a suit, to which they did 
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not appear, in which the Oropians weie plaintiftb, and 
Sicyonians judges All the most studious youth immedi- 
ately waited on these philosophers, and frequently, with 
admiration, heard them speak But the gracefulness of 
Carneades’s oiatoiy, whose ability was really greatest, and 
his reputation equal to it, gathered large and favoiable 
audiences, and ere long filled, like a innd, all the city with 
the sound of it So that it soon began to be told, that a 
Greek, famous even to admiiation, iv inning and cariying 
all before him, had impressed so stiange a love upon the 
young men, that quitting all their pleasures and pastimes, 
they ran mad, as it were, after philosophy , which indeed 
much pleased the Romans m general, nor could they but 
with much pleasure see the youth receive so 'vvelcomely 
the Greek liteiature, and frequent the company of learned 
men But Cato, on the other side, seeing the passion for 
words flowing into the city, fioni the begmmng, took it 
ill, fearing lest the youth should be diverted that way, and 
so should prefer the glory of speakmg well before that of 
arms, and doing well And when the fame of the philoso- 
phers increased in the city, and Cams Acilius, a person of 
distmction, at his own request, became their interpreter to 
the senate at their fiist audience, C<ito resolved, under 
some specious pretence, to have all philosopheis cleared 
out of the city , and, coming into the senate, blamed the 
magistrates for letting these deputies stay so long a time 
without being despatched, though they were persons that 
could easily persuade the people to what they pleased , that 
therefore in all haste something should be detei mined 
about then petition, that so they might go home again to 
their own schools, and declaim to the Greek children, and 
leave the Roman youth, to be obedient, as hitherto, to their 
own laws and governors 

Yet he did this not out of any angei, as some think, to 
Carneades, but because he wholly despised philosophy, 
and out of a kmd of pride, scoffed at the Gieek studies and 
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literature, as, for example, he would say, that Socrates 
was a pratmg seditious fellow, who did his best to tyran- 
nize over his country, to undermine the ancient customs, 
and to entice and withdraw the citizens to opinions con- 
trary to the laws. Ridiculing the school of Isocrates, he 
would add, that his scholars grew old men before they had 
done learning with him, as if they were to use their art 
and plead causes in the court of Minos in the next world. 
And to frighten his son from anything that was Greek, in 
a more vehement tone than became one of his age, he pro- 
nounced, as it were, with the voice of an oracle, that the 
Romans would certainly be destroyed when they began once 
to be mfected with Greek literature ; though time indeed 
has shown the vanity of this his piophecy, as, in truth, 
the city of Rome has risen to its highest fortune, while 
entertaming Grecian learning Ror had he an aversion 
only against the Greek philosophers, but the physicians 
also , for having, it seems, heard how Hippocrates, when 
the king of Persia sent for him, with offers of a fee of 
several talents, said, that he would never assist barbarians 
who were enemies to the Greeks , he affirmed, that this 
was now become a common oath taken by all physicians, 
and enjoined his son to have a caie and avoid them, for 
that he himself had written a little book of prescriptions 
for curmg those who weie sick in his family, he never 
enjoined fastmg to any one, but ordered them either vege- 
tables, or the meat of a duck, pigeon, oi leveret ; such kmd 
of diet being of light digestion, and fit for sick folks, only 
It made those who ate it dream a little too much , and by 
the use of this kmd of physic, he said, he not only made 
himself and those about him well, but kept them so 
However, foi this his piesumiition, he seemed not to have 
escaped unpunished ; lor he lost both his wife and his son ; 
though he himself, being of a stiong, lobust constitution, 
lield out longer ; so that he would often, even in his old 
days, addiess himself to women, and when he was past a 
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lo^cl s age, iiiauieci a joung woman, upon the following 
pietence IlaMiig lost his own wife, he maiiiod his son to 
the daughter of Paulus vEmihus, w ho was sistei to Scipio , 
«o that being now n widow ci himself, he had a young gii I 
who came prnatel', to iisiL him, but the house beingiery 
small, and a daughlcr-m-l.iw also in it, this piactice w'as 
quickly discoiercd, foi the 3'oung woman seeming once 
to pass tbiough it a little too boldly, the j'outb, Ins son, 
though ho said nothing, seemed to look somew hat mdig- 
nantlj ujion hei The old man peicciving and undei- 
standing that what he did was disliked, without finding 
any fault oi sajing a woid, went aw'ay as his custom was, 
with his usual companions to the maiket and among the 
lest, he called aloud to one Salonius, wdio had been a cleik 
undci bun, and asked him, whethci he had mairied his 
daughtei ’ ITc answ cred, no, nor w'ould he, till ho had 
consulted him Saul Cato, “ Then I have found out a fib son- 
in-law foi you, if he should not displease by reason of his 
age , for in all othci points theie is no fault to bo found in 
him , but he is indeed, as I said, extieniely old ” Howevei, 
Salonms desired him to undeitake the business, and to 
give the 3"0ung giil to whom he pleased, she being a 
humble seivant of liis, who stood lu need of his caie and 
pationage Upon this Cato, without any more ado, told 
him he desired to have the damsel himself These woids, 
as inaj well be imagined, at fiist astonished the man, 
conceu mg that Cato w as as fai off fi om marrying, as he 
from a likelihood of being allied to the family of one who 
had been consul, and had tiiurapbed, but perceiving him 
in earnest, he consented wdlingly , and going onwards to 
the forum, they quickly completed the bargain 

"Whilst the mauiage was m hand, Cato’s son, taking some 
of his friends along w itli him, went and asked Ins father if 
it were for any offence he brought m a stepmother upon 
him? But Cato ciied out, “Far from it, my son, I have 
no fault to find with you or anything of yours, only I 
18 
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desire to have many children, and to leave the common* 
■wealth more such citizens as you are ” Pisistratijs, the 
tyrant of Athens, made, they say, this answer to his sons, 
wlien they were grown men, when he man led his second 
wife, Timonassa of Argos, by whom he had, it is said, 
lophon and Thessalus Cato had a son by this second 
wife, to whom, from his mother, he gave the surname of 
Salonius. In the mean time, his eldest died in his prmtor- 
ship ; of whom Cato often makes mention in his books, as 
having been a good man. He is said, however, to have 
borne the loss moderately, and like a philosopher, and 
was nothmg the more remiss in attending to affairs of state ; 
so that he did not, as Lucius Lucullus and Metellus Pius 
did, grow languid m his old age, as though public business 
were a duty once to be discharged, and then quitted ; nor 
did he, like Scipio Afncanus, because envy had struck at 
his glory, turn from the public, and change and pass 
away the rest of his life without doing anything ; but as 
one persuaded Dionysius, that the most honorable tomb 
he could have would be to die in the exercise of his 
dominion; so Cato thought that old age to be the most 
honorable which was busied in public affairs ; though he 
would, now and then, when he had leisure, recreate himself 
with husbandry and writing 

And, indeed, he composed various books and histones ; 
and in his youth, he addicted himself to agriculture for 
profit’s sake , for he used to say, he had but two ways of 
gettmg — agriculture and parsimony , and now, in his old 
age, the first of these gave him both occupation and a sub- 
ject of study He wrote one book on country matters, m 
which he treated particularly even of making cakes and 
preserving fruit , it being his ambition to be curious and 
singular in all things His suppers, at his country-house, 
used also to he plentiful , he daily mvited his friends and 
neighbors about him, and passed the time merrily "With 
them ; so that his company^ was not only agreeable to those 
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of the ‘^aine age, but e\on to joungci men , foi be bad had 
exporienco in imn\ things, and had been concerned in 
much, both lij i\oid and deed, thiil ■^^as woith the heanng 
He looked upon n good tabic, ai, the best place for making 
fiiends, where the ooimnendatioiib of bra\e and good citi- 
zens weio usnall}' intiodnccd, and little said of base and 
unwoithj ones, as Cato would not gi\e lease in Ins com- 
panj to base anj thing, eithei good oi ill, said about them 
Some will base the oserthrow of Caithagc to have been 
one of his last acts of state , w hen, indeed, Scipio tho 
jounger did bj his aaloi give it the last blow, but the war, 
cliieflj bj tho counsel and advice of Cato, was undei taken 
on tho following occasion Cato was sent to the Caitha- 
ginians and Jfasinissa, king of Xuinidia, who w'ero at war 
with one another, to know the cause of their diffeience 
He, it seems, had heen a friend of tlie Romans from the 
beginning, and they, too, since tliey weie conquered by 
Scipio, W'ci e of the Roman confedei acy, having been shorn of 
then power by loss of touitoiy and a heavy tax Finding 
Cai thage, not (as the Romans thought) low and in an ill 
condition, hut well manned, full of iiches and all soits of 
arms and ammunition, and peiceiving the Cai thaginians 
cany it high, he conceived that it was not a time foi the 
Romans to adjust affaiis between them and Masinissa, but 
i.vthei that they themselves would f.iU into dangei, unless 
they should find means to check this lapid new growth of 
Rome’s ancient irreconcilable enemy Theiefore, leturning 
quickly to Rome, he acquainted the senate, that the former 
defeats and blows given to the Caithagmians had not so 
much diminished then stiength, as it had abated their 
imprudence and folly , that they weie not become weaker, 
hut more expeiienced in wai, and did only skiimish with 
the FTumidians, to exeieise themselves the better to cope 
with the Romans that the peace and league they had made 
was but a kind of suspension of wai which awaited a fairer 
opportunity to bieak out again 
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Moreover, they say that, shaking his gown, he took oc- 
casion to let drop some African figs before the senate. And 
on their admiring the size and beauty of them, he presently 
added, that the place that bore them was but three days’ 
sail from Rome. Ray, he never after this gave his opinion, 
but at the end he would be sure to come out with this sen- 
tence, “ Also, Carthage, itcTniNKS, ought utterly to be 
DESTROYED.” But Publius Scipio Rasica would always de- 
clare his opmioii to the contrary, m these words, “ It seems 
requisite to me that Cai thage should still stand ” For see- 
ing his countrymen to be grown wanton and insolent, and 
the people made, by their prosperity, obstinate and dis- 
obedient to the senate, and drawing the whole city, whither 
they would, after them, he would have had the fear of Car- 
thage to serve as a bit to hold the contumacy of the multi- 
tude ; and he looked upon the Carthaginians as too weak 
to overcome the Romans, and too great to be despised by 
them. On the other side, it seemed a perilous thmg to 


Cato, that a city which had been always great, and was 
now grown sober and wise, by reason of its former calami- 
ties, should still he, as it were, in wait for the follies and 

® over-powerful Roman people ; 

so that he thoughtitthe wisest course to have all outwaid 

i^^^ard ones 

among themselves 

aJinst tht ^^st war 

beg-un than Lp i sooner was the said wai 

put an end tn ’ Prophesymg of the person that should 

blrtr!bl^ nian, but, 

of his courage "Ind^coSt^^ in seveial fights gave proof 
brought to conduct The news of which being 

brou^t to Cato s ears at Rome, he thus expressed hun- 

The only ,vi<3e man of them all is he, 

Bhadows flit and flee 

.a propheey Soipm soon confirmed by hi, actions. 
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Cato left no postentj^ except one son by Ins second •wife, 
wlio was named, as ■we said, Cato Salonius , apd a giand- 
son by his eldest son, who died Cato Salonius died when 
he was piietor, but his son Marcus was afteiwaids consul, 
and he was graitdfathei of Cato the philosopher, who foi 
■viitue andienown was one of the most eminent personages 
of his time. 


COMPARISON OF ARISTIDES WITH MARCUS 

CATO 

Haves G mentioned the most memoiable actions of these 
great men, if we now compaie the whole life of the one 
with that of the othei, it will not be easy to discern the 
ditfeience between them, lost as it is amongst such a num- 
bei of circumstances in which they lesemble each other 
If, however, we examine them in detail, as we might some 
piece of poetry, oi some picture, we shall find this common 
to them both, that they advanced themsehes to great 
honor and digmty in the commonwealth, by no other 
means than their own virtue and industry But it seems 
when Aristides appeared, Athens was not at its height of 
giandeur and plenty, the chief magistrates and officeis of 
his time bemg men only of moderate and equal fortunes 
among themselves The estimate of the gieatest estates 
then was five hundied medimns, that of the second, or 
knights, three hundred , of the third and last called Zeu- 
gitae, two hundred But Cato, out of a petty village from 
a country life, leaped into the commonwealth, as it weie 
into a vast ocean , at a time when there were no such gov- 
einors as the Cum, Fabncii, and Hostilii Poor laboring 
men were not then advanced fiom the plough and spade to 
be governois and magistrates , but gieatness of family, 
nches, profuse gifts, distributions, and personal application 
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were what the city looked to ; keeping a high hand, and, 
m a manner, insulting over those that courted jireferment. 
It was not as great a matter to have Tliemistocles for an 
adversary, a person of mean extraction and small fortune 
(for he was not worth, it is said, moie than foui or five 
talents when he first apiilied himself to public affaiis), as 
to contest with a vScipio Afiicanus, a Servius Galba, and a 
Qumtius Flamininus, having no othei aid but a tongue 
free to assert light. 

Besides, Aiistides at Marathon, and again at Plataia, was 
but one commander out of ten ; wheieas Cato was chosen 
consul with a single colleague, having many competitors, and 
with a single colleague, also, was preferred before seven most 
noble and eminent pretenders to be censor. But Aristides 
was never principal in any action , for Miltiades carried 
the day at Marathon, at Salamis, Tliemistocles, and at 
Platsea, Herodotus tells us, Pausanias got the glory of that 
noble victory • and men like Sophanes, and Aminias, Calli- 
machus, and Cynaegyrus, behaved themselves so well m all 
those engagements, as to contest it with Aristides even for 


the second place But Cato not only in his consulship was 
esteemed the chief m couiage and conduct in the Spanish 
war, but even whilst he was only serving as tribune at 
Thermopylse, under anothei’s command, he gained the 
glory of the victory, foi having, as it were, opened a wide 
pte for the Romans to rush m upon Antiochus, and for 
having brought the war on his back, whilst he only minded 
what was before his face For that ^actoly, which was 
beyond dispute all Cato’s own woik, cleared Asia out of 
trreece, and by that means made way afterwaids for Scipio 
^ Both of them, indeed, were always victorious m 

war ; but at home Aristides stumbled, being banished and 
oppressed by the faction of Themistocles , yet Cato, not- 
withstanding he had almost all the chief and most powerful 
adversaries, and wrestled with them even 
IS o age, ept still his footing. Engagmg also in many 
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public suits, sometimes plaintiff, sometimes detendant, be 
cast tbe most, and came off cleai with all , thanks to his 
eloquence, that buhvaik and powerful mstrument to which 
more tiuly, than to chance or his fortune, he owed it, that 
he sustained himself unhui t to the last Antipater justly 
gives it as a high commendation to Aristotle, the philoso- 
pher, writing of him after his death, that among his othei 
vn tues, he was endowed u ith a faculty of persuading people 
which way he pleased 

Questionless, there is no perfecter endowment in man 
than political virtue, and of this Economics is commonly 
esteemed not the least part , for a city, which is a collec- 
tion of piivate households, grows into a stable common- 
wealth by the private means of prosperous citizens that 
compose it Lycurgus by piohibiting gold and silvei m 
Sparta, and making iron, spoiled by the file, the only 
currency, did not by these measures discharge them from 
minding their household affairs, but cutting off luxury, 
the corruption and tumor of riches, he provided there 
should be an abundant supply of all necessary and useful 
things foi all peisons, as much as any other law-maker 
ever did , being moie apprehensive of a poor, needy, and 
indigent membei of a community, than of the rich and 
haughty And in this management of domestic concerns, 
Cato was as gieat as in the government of public affairs, 
foi he increased his estate, and became a master to othei s 
in economy and husbandly, upon which subjects he col 
lected in his writings many useful observations On the 
contrary Aristides, by his poverty, made justice odious, as 
if it were the pest and impoveiislier of a family, and 
beneficial to all, i ather than to those that were endow ed 
with it Yet Hesiod urges us alike to just dealing and to 
care of oui households, and inveighs against idleness as 
the oiigm of injustice, and Homer adniii ably says — 

Work -was not dear, nor honseliold oarcs to mo, 

Whoso inorcaso rears the thn\ing famlN i 
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But ^vell-^ggpd ships -were always my delight, 
And wars, and dai*ts, and arrows of the fight: 


as if the same characters carelessly neglected their own es- 
tates, and lived by injustice and rapine from others. For 
it IS not as the physicians say of oil, lliat outwardly applied, 
it IS veiy wholesome, but taken inwardly detrimental, that 
thus a just man piovides carefully for otheis, and is heed- 
less of himself and his own affaiis ; but in this Aristides’s 
political virtues seem to be defective ; since, accordhig to 
most authors, he took no care to leave his daughteis a 
portion, or himself enough to defray his funeral charges : 
whereas Cato’s family produced senators and geneials to 
the fourth generation; his grandchildren, and then children, 
came to the highest piefeiments But Aristides, who Avas 
the principal man of Greece, through extreme poveity le- 
duced some of his to get their living by 3ugglers’ tricks, 
others, for Avant, to hold out their hands for public alms ; 
leaving none means to perform any noble action, or Avorthy 
his dignity. 


Yet why should this needs follow’ since poverty is dis- 
honorable not in itself, but when it is a proof of lazmess, 
intemperance, luxury, and carelessness ; whereas in a 
person that is temperate, industrious, just, and valiant, 
and who uses all his virtues for the public good, it shows a 
great and lofty mmd. Bor he has no time for great mat- 
ters, who concerns himself vnth. petty ones, nor can he 
relieve many needs of others, Avho hunself has many needs 
of his own. What most of all enables a man to serAm the 
public is not Avealth, but content and independence, Avhich, 
reqmrmg no superfluity at home, distracts not the mind 
rom the common good God alone is entirely exempt 
from all want: of human virtues, that Avhich needs least 
IS the most absolute and most divine. For as a body bred 
o a good habit requires nothing exquisite either in clothes 

^ ^ household keep them- 

selves up with a small matter. Riches ought to be pro- 
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portioned to the use we have of them , for he that scrapes 
togethei a great deal, making use of but little, is not 
independent , for if he wants them not, it is folly in him to 
make provision for things which he does not desue, oi if 
he does desire them, and restrams his enjoyment out of 
sordidness, he is miserable I would fain know of Cato 
himself, if we seek riches that we may enjoy them, why is 
he proud of having a great deal, and being contented with 
little ’ But if it be noble, as it is, to feed on coaise bread, 
and drink the same wine with oui hinds, and not to covet 
purple, and plastered houses, neither Aiistides, nor Epam- 
mondas, nor Manius Cuiius, nor Cams Fabiicius wanted 
necessaiies, who took no pains to get those things whose 
use they approved not For it was not woith the while of 
a man who esteemed turnips a most delicate food, and who 
boiled them himself, iv hilst bis uife made biead, to brag 
so often of a half-penny, and wiite a boolt to show how a 
man may soonest grow iich , the very good of being con- 
tented mth little IS because it cuts off at once the desire 
and the anxiety foi supeifluities Hence Aiistides, it is 
told, said, on the tiial of Calhas, that it was foi them to 
blush at iioverty, who were pool agamst then wills , they 
who like him were ivilhngly so might glory in it Foi it 
IS ridiculous to think Aristides’s neediness imputable to 
his sloth, who might faiily enough by the spoil of one bar- 
barian, or seizing one tent, have become wealthy But 
enough of this 

Cato’s expeditions added no great matter to the Roman 
empiie, which already was so great, as that m a manner it 
could leceive no addition, but those of Aristides aie the 
noblest, most splendid, and distinguished actions the Gie 
Clans evei did, the battles at Maiathon, fenlamis, and 
Platiea Foi indeed is Antiochus, nor the destiuction of 
the vails of the Spanish towns, tQ be compared with 
Xeixes, and the destiuction bj sea and land of so many 
myriads of enemies, in all of vliich noble exploits Aris 
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tides yielded to none, thougli lie left tlie glory and the 
laurels, like the wealth and money, to those who needed 
and thirsted more greedily after them : because he was 
superior to those also I do not blame Cato for perpetually 
boasting and preferring himself before all others, though 
in one of his orations he says that it is equally absurd 
to praise and dispraise one’s self yet he who does not so 
much as desire others’ praises, seems to me more perfectly 
virtuous, than he who is always extolling himself A mind 
free from ambition is a mam help to political gentleness; 
ambition, on the contrary, is hard-hearted, and the greatest 
fom enter of envy , from which Aristides was wholly 
exempt ; Cato very subject to it Aristides assisted The- 
mistocles in matters of highest importance, and, as his 
subordinate officer, in a mjanner raised Athens • Cato, by 
opposing Scipio, almost broke and defeated his expedition 
against the Carthaginians, in ■which he overthrew Hanni- 
bal, who till then was even invincible , and, at last, by 
continually raising suspicions and calumnies against him? 
he chased him from the city, and inflicted a disgraceful 
sentence on his brother for robbing the state 
Finally, that temperance which Cato always highly cried 
up, Aristides iireserved truly pure and untainted But 
Cato s mariiage, unbecoming his dignity and age, is a con- 
siderable disparagement, in this resxiect, to his character 
For it was not decent for him at that age to bring home to 
his son and his wife a young woman, the daughter of ^ 
common paid clerk in the public service , but whether it 
w-ere for Ins own gratification or out of anger at his son, 
both the fact and the pretence were unworthy For the 
reason he pietended to his son was false • for if he desired 
to get moie as worthy children, he ought to have married 
a w^ell-born wife , not to have contented himself, so long as 
it was unnoticed, with a woman to whom he was not 
married; and, wdien it w^as discovered, he ought not to 
have chosen such a father-in-law as was easiest to be got, 
instea o one whose affinity might be honorable to him. 
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PHILOPCEIMEN. 

Clt vxdtr was a man of high hirLh and great power in 
the city of idantmea, hut hy the chances of the time happened 
to he driven fiom thence There being an intimate fiiend- 
shiphetxvivt him and Craugis, the fathei of Philopoemen, 
11 ho was a person of gicat distinction, he settled at jNfegalop- 
ohs, wheie, vhile his fi lend lived, he had all he could desire 
When Craugis died, he repaid the father’s hosprtable kind- 
ness in the care of the orphan son , by winch means Phrl- 
opoenren nas educated by him, as IToinei says Achilles was 
hy Phoanix, and from his infancy moulded to lofty and noble 
inclinations But Eedemus and Eemophanes had the prin- 
cipal tuition of him, after he vas past the years of child- 
hood They were both llegalopolitans , tliey had lieen 
scholars in the academic philosophy, and friends to Aices- 
ilaus, and had, more than any of their contemporaries, 
brought philosophy to bear upon action and state affairs 
They had fieed then counti y fi oni tyi anny by the death 
of Ai istodemus, whom they caused to be killed , they had 
assisted Aratusin driving out the tyrant ISTicocles from Sic- 
yon , and, at the request of the Cyreneans, whose city was 
in a state of extreme disorder and confusion, went thither 
by sea, and succeeded m establishing good goveinment and 
happily settling their commonwealth And among their 
best actions they themselves counted the education of Phil- 
opcemen, thinking they had done a general good to Greece, 
by giving liim the nurture of philosophy And indeed all 
Greece (which looked upon him as a kind of latter birth 
brought forth, after so many noble leaders, m her decrepit 
age) loved him wonderfully, and, as his glory grew, in- 
creased his power And one of the Romans, to praise him, 
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calls him the last of the Greeks ; as if after him Gieece had 
produced no great man, nor who deserved the name of Greek. 

His person was not, as some fancy, deformed ; for his like- 
ness is yet to be seen at Delphi. The mistake of the host- 
ess of Megara was occasioned, it would seem, merely by 
his easmess of temper and his plain manners. This hostess 
having word brought her, that the General of the Achseans 
was coming to her house m the absence of her husband, 
was all in a huiry about providing his supper. Philopoe* 
men, in an ordinary cloak, arriving in this point of time, 
she took him for one of his own tram who had been sent 
on before, and bid him lend her his hand in her household 


work. He foithwith threw off his cloak, and fell to cut- 
ting up the firewood The husband leturnmg, and seeing 
him at it, « What,” says he, “ may this mean, O PhilopoB- 
men^” “I am,” replied he m his Done dialect, “paying 
the penalty of my ugly looks ” Titus Flamininus, jestmg 
with him upon his figure, told him one day he liad well- 
shaped hands and feet, but no belly • and he was indeed 
slender in the waist But this raillery was meant to the 
poverty of his fortune ; for he had good hoise and foot, but 
often wanted money to entertain and pay them These ai e 
common anecdotes told of Philopoemen 
The love of honor and distinction was, in his character, 
not unalloyed vdth feelings of peisonal rivalry and resent- 
ment He made Epaminondas his great example, and 
came not^ far behind him in activity, sagacity, and incor- 
xup ble integrity ; but his hot contentious temper con- 
tinuaUy carried him out of the bounds of that gentleness, 

composuie, and humanity which had marked Epaminondas, 
and this made him thought a pattern rather of raihtary 
jan of cml viitue He was strongly inclined to the life 
of a soldier even fiom his childhood, and be studied and 
practised all that belonged to it, taking great delight in 

°ii V f Because he 

^as natulally fitted to excel in wrestling, some of his 
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fiiendband lutois lecommended liis attention to athletic 
evercises But he would fiist be satisfied whether it 
would not inleifeie with Ins becoming a good soldier 
They told liini, as was the truth, that the one life was 
duectly opposite to the othci , the lequisite state of body, 
the ways of liMiig, and the exeitises all difieient the pro- 
fessed athlete sleeping much, and feeding plentifully, punct- 
ually icgulai in Ills set times of e\eicise and lest, and apt 
to spoil all by cveiy little excess, oi hi each of Ins usual 
method, wdieieas the soldiei ought to tiain himself in 
e\eiy vaiiety of change and iiregulaiity, and, above all, to 
hung himself to enduie luingei and loss of sleep without 
difficiiltjf Philopoemen, healing this, not only laid by all 
thoughts of wiestling and contemned it then, but when he 
came to be gcneial, discouiaged it by all inaiks of leproacli 
and dislionoi he could imagine, as a thing winch made men, 
otheiw'ise excellently fit foi wai, to be utleily useless and 
unable to light on necessai y occasions 
When he left oli his masteis and teacheis, and began to 
beai aims in the inclusions which his citwens used to make 
upon the Lacedamionians foi pill.ige and plundei, he would 
always maich out the fiist, and letiiin the last When 
theie w'as nothing to do, he sought to haiden his body, and 
make it stiong and active by hunting, oi laboring in Iiis 
giound He had a good estate about twenty fuilongs from 
the town, and tlnthei he would go evei y day after dinner 
and suppei , and when night came, thiow himself upon the 
fust mattiess m his w'ay, and there sleep as one of the 
labor eis At bieak of day he would use with the lest, 
and woik eithei m the vineyard oi at the plough, from 
thence return again to the town, and employ his time with 
his fi lends or the magistrates in public business What he 
got in the wars, belaid out on horses, oi arms, oi miansom- 
mg captives , but endeavoied to impiove his own piopeity 
the 3ustest way, by tillage , and this not slightly, by way of 
diversion, but thinking it his strict duty, so to manage his 
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own fortune, as to be out of the temptation of wrongiiig 
others. 

He spent much time on eloquence and philosophy, but 
selected his authors, and cared only for those by whom he 
might profit in virtue. In Homer’s fictions his attention 
was given to whatever he thought apt to raise the courage. 
Of all other books he was most devoted to the commen- ^ 
taiies of Evangelus on raihtary tactics, and also took de- 
light, at leisure hours, m the histories of Alexander ; thmk- 
ing that such reading, unless undertaken for mere amuse- 
ment and idle conversation, was to the purpose for action 
Even in speculations on military subjects it was his habit 
to neglect maps and diagrams, and to put the theorems to 
practical proof on the ground itself. He would be exer- 
cismg his thoughts and considermg, as he travelled, and 
arguing with those about him of the difficulties of steep or 
broken ground, what might happen at rivers, ditches, or 
mountain-passes, in marching m close or m open, in this or 
in that particular form of battle The truth is, he indeed 
took an immoderate pleasure in military operations and in 
warfare, to which he devoted himself, as the special means 
for exercisuig all sorts of virtue, and utterly contemned 
those V ho w'ei e not soldiers, as drones and useless in the 
commonwealth. 

When he was thirty years of age, Cleomenes, kmg of the 
Eacedsemonians, surprised Megalopolis by night, forced the 
guaids, broke in, and seized the maiket-place Philopcemen 
came out upon the alarm, and fought with despeiate cour- 
age, but could not beat the enemy out again ; yet he suc- 
ceeded in effecting the escape of the citizens, who got away 
V iile he made head against the pursuers, and amused 
eomenes, till, aftei losing his horse and receiving several 
vound^;, v.ith much ado he came off himself, being the 
last man in the letreat The Megalopolitans escaped to 
Hes<^ene, ^^hllhel Cleomenes sent to offer them their town 
and goods agam. Philopcemen perceiving them to be only 
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too glad at the news, and eagei to letuin, checked them 
^vith a speech, in %\hich he made them sensible, that what 
Cleomenes called lestoiing the city, was, lathei, possessing 
himself of the citizens, and thiough their means seeming 
also the city foi the futme The meie solitude would, of 
itself, eie long foiee him away, since theie was no staying 
to guard empty houses and naked walls These reasons 
withheld the Megalopolitans, hut gave Cleomenes a pietext 
to pillage and destioj a gieat pait of the city, and caiiy 
an ay a gi eat boot j 

Awhile aftei king Antigonus coming down to succoi the 
Achieans, they marched n ith then united forces against 
Cleomenes , n ho, having seized the avenues, lay advantage- 
ously posted on the lulls of Sellasia Antigonus diew up 
close by him, with a lesolution tofoice him in his stiengtli 
Philopoemen, with his citizens, was that day placed among 
the hoise, next to the Illyiian foot, a numerous bod> of bold 
fighteis, who completed the line of battle, foiming, together 
with the Aclueans, the leseive Then oideis weie to keep 
then gi ound, and not engage till fi om the other wing, where 
the king fought in pei son, they should see a red coat lifted 
up on the point of a speai The Achaians obeyed their 
order and stood fast, but the Illyiians weie led on by then 
commandeis to the attack Euclides, the brothei of 
Cleomenes, seeing the foot thus seveied from the horse, 
detached the best of his light-aimed men, commanding 
them to wheel about, and chaige the unpiotected Illyrians 
m the real This chaige putting things m confusion, 
Philopoemen, considering those light-aimed men would be 
easily repelled, ivent first to the kmg’s ofScers to make 
them sensible what the occasion requiied But they not 
minding what he said, but slighting him as a haie-biained 
fellow (as mdeedhe was not jet of any lepute sufficient to 
give credit to a proposal of such iinpoitance), he chaiged 
with his own citizens, at the first encounlei diboi(leied,.ind 
soon after put the troops to flight with gic t volitci 
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Tlien, to encourage the king’s army further, to bring them 
all upon the enemy while he was in confusion, he quitted 
his hoi be, and fighting with extreme difiiculty in his heavy 
horseman’s dress, in rough uneven ground, full of water- 
courses and hollows, had both his thighs struck through 
with a thonged 3avelin. It was throwm with great force, so 
that the head came out on the other side, and made a severe, 
though not a mortal, wound. There he stood awhile, as if 
he had been shackled, unable to move. The fastening which 
joined the thong to the javelm made it difficult to get it drawn 
out, nor would any about him venture to do it But the fight 
being now at the hottest, and likely to be quickly decided, he 
was transported with the desiie of pai taking m it, and strug- 
gled and strained so violently, setting one leg forward, the 
other back, that at last he broke the shaft m two , and thus 
got the pieces pulled out Being in this manner set at 
liberty, he caught up his sword, and rilnmng through the 
midst of those who were fighting in the first ranks, ani- 
mated his men, and set them afire with emulation Anti- 


gonus after the victory asked the Macedonians, to try 
them, how it happened the horse had charged without 
orders before the signal? They answering, that they were 
against their wills forced to it by a young man of Mega- 
lopolis, who had fallen in before his time * “ That young 

man,” replied Antigonus, smiling, »did like an experienced 
commander ” 

This, as was natural, brought Philopcemen into gieat 
reputation. Antigonus was earnest to have him in his 
service, and offered him very advantageous conditions, 
^ o command and pay But Philopoemen, who 
new a is natuie brooked not to be undei another, 
vould not accept them ; yet not enduring to live idle, and 

ICrf he passed OTer 

nnfi nj- fii ^ some time among those very warlike, 

much Iw e sober and temperate men, improving 

much by experience in all sorts of seivioe, and then re- 
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turned with so much fame, that the Achaians piesently 
chose him commander of the hoise These hoi semen at 
that time had neithei expeiienee nor hiaveiy, it being the 
custom to take any common hoises, the fiist and cheapest 
they could procure, when they weie to niaich, and on 
almost all occasions they did not go themselves, but lured 
otheis in their places, and stayed at home Their former 
commandeis winked at this, because, it being an honoi 
among the Achaians to seive on hoisebaclc, these men had 
great power in the commonwealth, and weie able to gratify 
or molest u horn they jileased Philopoemen, findmg them 
in this condition, yielded not to any such considerations, 
noi would pass it over as formeily , but went himself fiom 
town to town, wheie. Speaking with the young men, one 
by one, he endeavoied to excite a spirit of ambition and 
love of honor among them, using punishment also, wheie 
it was necessary And then by public exeicises, leviews, 
and contests in the piesence of nunieious spectators, in a 
little time he made them wondei fully stiong and bold, and, 
which is reckoned of greatest consequence in militaiy seiv- 
ice, light and agile With use and uidustiy they grew so 
pel feet, to such a command of then hoises, such a ready 
exactness in wheeluig round m then troops, that in any 
change of posture the whole body seemed to move with all 
the facility and promptitude, and, as it were, with the 
single will of one man In the great battle, which they 
fought with the AStolians and Eleans by the iivei 
Laiisbus, he set them an example himself Damophan- 
tus, general of the Elean horse, smgled out Philopoe- 
men, and rode with full speed at him Philopoemen 
awaited his charge, and, before leceiving the stroke, 
with a violent blow of his spear thiew him dead to the 
ground upon whose fall the enemy fled immediately 
And now Philopcemen was in eveiybody’s mouth, as a 
man who in actual fighting with Ins own hand yielded 
not to the youngest, nor in good conduct to the oldest, 

19 
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and there came not into the field any better soldier or 
commander 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised the Achaeans, 
inconsiderable till then, into reputation and poAver, by 
uniting their divided cities into one commonAvealth, and es- 
tablishing amongst them an humane and truly Grecian 
form of government ; and hence it happened, as in runnnig 
waters,AA'’here, Avhen a f caa'’ little particles of matter once stop, 
others stick to them, and one part strengthening another, 
the Avhole becomes firm and solid , so in a general weak- 
ness, when eveiy city relying only on itself, all Greece was 
giving way to an easy dissolution, the Acliseans, first form- 
ing themselves into a bodv, and then draAving in their 
neighbors round about, some by protection, delivering them 
fiom their^ tyrants, others by peaceful consent and by 
naturalization, designed at last to bring all Peloponnesus 
into one community Yet while Aratus hved, they de- 
pended much on the Macedonians, courting fii st Ptolemy, 
then Antigonus and Philip, who all took part continually 
in whatever concerned the affairs of Greece But when 
Philopcemen came to a command, the Achaeans, feeling 
themselves a match for the most powerful of their enemies, 
declined foreign support The tiuth is, Aratus, as we 
have AAuitten in his life, was not of so waihke a temper, 
mt did most by policy and gentleness, and friendships with 
oreign piinces , hut Philopcemen being a man both of exe- 
cii ion and command, a great soldiei, and fortunate in Ins 
irst attempts, Avonderfully heightened both the power and 
couiage 0 t e Achaeans, accustomed to victory under his 


altered what he found amiss in their arms 

huohlo. Hitherto they had used light, tlnn 

vlioidci 1- cover the body, and jaAmhns much 

''luimi himr AA'bich means they were skilful m 

di'i'tdv mtnn-f* 'ti in a close fight had much the 

hi^-uhantage Then m druAvnig then forces up fox battle, 
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they "weie nevei accustomed to foim in legulai divisions, 
and their line being unprotected either by the thick array 
of projecting speai s or by their shields, as in the Macedo- 
nian phalanx, wheie the soldieis shoulder close and their 
shields touch, they were easily opened, and bioken Phil- 
opoemen informed all this, persuading them to change the 
narrow taiget and short javelm into a large shield and 
long pike , to arm their heads, bodies, thighs, and legs , 
and instead of loose skirmishing, fight fiimly and foot to 
foot Aftei he had hi ought them all to w'eai full ai mor, 
and by that means into the confidence of thinking them- 
selves now invincible, he turned what befoie had been idle 
profusion and luxury into an honorable expense For being 
long used to vie -with each other m their dress, the fumi- 
tuie of their houses, and service of their tables, and to 
glory in outdoing one another, the disease by custom was 
grow n incurable, and there was no possibility of removmg 
it altogether But he diverted the passion, and brought 
them, instead of these supei-fluities, to love useful and more 
manly display, and leducing then othei expenses, to take 
delight in appealing magnificent m then equipage of wai 
Nothing then was to be seen in the shops but plate break- 
ing up, or melting down, gilding of breastplate, and stud- 
ding bucklers and bits with silver , nothing in the places 
of exercise, but horses managing, and young men exercising 
then arms , nothing in the hands of the women, hut 
helmets and crests of feathers to be dyed, and military 
cloaks and riding-frocks to be embioidered, the veiy sight 
of all which, quickening and raising their spirits, made 
them contemn dangers, and feel ready to venture on any 
honorable dangers Other kinds of sumptuosity give us 
pleasure, but make us effeminate , the tickling of the sense 
slackening the vigor of the mind , but magnificence of this 
kind strengthens and heightens the courage, as Homer 
makes Achilles at the sight of his new' arms exulting with 
joy, and on flie to use them When Philopoemen had ob- 
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tained of them to arm, and set themselves out in this man* 
ner, he proceeded to train them, mustering and exercising 
them peipetually , in which they obeyed Inm with great 
zeal and eagerness For they weie wonderfully pleased 
vuth their new form of battle, which being so knit and 
cemented together, seemed almost incaiiable of being 
broken And then their arms, which for their riches and 
beauty they wore with pleasure, becoming light and easy 
to them with constant use, they longed for nothing more 
than to try them with nn enemy, and fight in earnest. 

The Achseans at that time weie at war with Machanidas, 


the tyrant of Lacedaemon, who, having a strong army, 
watched all oppoitunities of becoming entire master of 
Peloponnesus When intelligence came that he was fallen 
upon the Mantmeans, Philopoemen forthwith took the field, 
and marched towards him They met near Mantinea, and 
drew up in sight of the city Both, besides the whole 
strength of their several cities, had a good number of mer- 


cenai les in pay When they came to fall on, Machanidas, 
with his hired soldiers, beat the spearmen and the Taren- 
tmes whom Philopoemen had placed in the front But 
when he should have charged immediately into the main 
battle, which stood close and firm, he hotly followed the 
chase ; and instead of attaclang the Achseans, passed on 
beyond them, while they remained drawn up in their place 
With so untoward a beginnmg the rest of the confederates 
ga'Sr e themselves up for lost, but Philopoemen, professing 
to make it a matter of small consequence, and obseivign 
t e enemy s oversight, who had thus left an opening in then 
ammbodj, and exposed their own phalanx, made no soit 
of n^otimi to oppose them, but let them pursue the chase 
reely, till they had placed themselves at a gieat distance 
rom iim ^hen seeing the Laced semonians before him 
c e ei ec >5 leii fiorse, with their fianks quite bare, he 
;udde,. y. and smpused them ^nttout a com- 
r, am no so much as expecting an encounter, as, 
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when they saw Machamdas driving the beaten enemy before 
him, they thought the victoiy already gained He over- 
threw them with great slaughter (they report above four 
thousand killed in the place), and then faced about agamst 
Machamdas, Avho was leturmng with his mercenaries from 
the pursuit Thei e happened to be a broad deep ditch be- 
tween them, alongside of which both i ode then horses for 
a while, the one trying to get ovei and fly, the other to 
hinder him It looked less lilce the contest between two 
generals than like the last defence of s'ome wild beast 
brought to bay by the keen huntsman Philopoemen, and 
forced to fight for his life The tyrant’s horse was 
mettled .rnd strong , and feeling the bloody spurs m his 
sides, ventured to take the ditch He had already so far 
reached the other side, as to have planted his fore-feet 
upon it, and was struggling to raise himself with these, 
when Simmias and Polyienus, who used to fight by the side 
of Philopcemen, came up on horseback to his assistance 
But Philoposmen, before eithei of them, himself met Ma- 
chamdas , and perceiving that the horse with his head high 
reared, covered his master’s body, turned his own a little, 
and holdmg his ]avelin by the middle, drove it agamst the 
tyrant with all his force, and tumbled him dead into the 
ditch Such IS the precise posture m which he stands at 
Delphi m the brazen statue which the AchEeans set up of 
him, in admiration of his valor m this single combat, and 
f'onduct during the whole day 

We are told that at the Nemcan games, a little after this 
victory, PhilopcEinen being then geneial the second time, 
and at leisure on the occasion of the solemnity, first showed 
the Greeks his army drawn up m full array as if they 
were to fight, and executed with it all the inanomvres of a 
battle ivith wonderful order, strength, and celerity After 
winch he went into the tlie.itie, ivliile the musicians were 
singing for the piize, followed by the young soldiers in their 
militaiy cloaks and their scarlet f locks under their armor. 
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aimiic of ilie cornmomrenlth, yet would not suffer liim to ba 
bani-'liecL Philopoeraeii finding himself upon this account 
out of f.ivoi ^Mth ins citizens, induced divers of the little 
ncighboimg places to renounce obedience to them, suggest- 
ing to them to iiige that from the beghining they were not 
‘'hbject to their taxes or laws, or any waj'' under their com- 
mand In these pietences he openly took their part, and 
fomented seditious movements amongst the Achmans ni 
uomtial against 3Iegalopolis. But these things happened a 
V bile .iftoK 

Willie he stayed in Ciete, in the service of the Gortjmians, 
he made vai not like a reloponnesian and Arcaniau, faiily 
in the open field, but fought with them at their own weapon, 
and tmmng their st i at agcms and tucks against themselves, 
Miov.ed them they played ciaft against skill, and weie but 
clnldi en to an expeiienced soldier. Having acted here with 
great hiaveiy, and gieat leputation to Inmselt, he returned 
into Poloponne‘'iis, v.lieie he found Philip beaten by Titus 
Qnminis. and Xabis at war both vith the Romans 
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But finding the enemy, as if he had been diiven out of tha 
sea, had, m contempt of him, besieged Gythium, he pres- 
ently set sail again, and taking them unexpectedly, dis- 
pel sed and caieless aftei then victoiy, landed in the night, 
burnt then camp, and killed a gieat numbei 
A few days aftei, as he was mai clung tin ough a rough 
country, Nabis came suddenly upon him The Achseans 
were dismayed, and in such difficult giound wheie the 
enemy had secuied the advantage, despan ed to get off with 
safety Philopamien made a little halt, and, viewing the 
ground, soon made it appeal, that the one impoitant thing 
in war is skill in diawing up an army Foi by advancing 
only a few jiaces, and, without any confusion or tiouble, 
alteimg his ordei accoiding to the natuie of the place, he 
immediately relieved himself from every difficulty, and then 
charging, put the enemy to flight But when he saw they 
fled, not towards the city, but dispersed eveiy man a dif- 
ferent way all ovei the field, which foi wood and hills, 
brooks and hollow's, w'as not passable by hoise, he sounded 
a retreat, and encamped by bioad daylight Then foie- 
seeing the enemy would endeavoi to steal scatteimgly into 
the city in the daik, he posted strong parties of the 
Achseans all along the watercoui ses and sloping giound 
neai the walls Many of Nabis’s men fell into then hands 
For returning not in a body, but as the chance of flight had 
disposed of eveiy one, they weie caught like buds ere they 
could enter into the town 

These actions obtained him distinguished marks of affec- 
tion and honor m all the theatres of Gieece, but not with- 
out the secret ill-will of Titus Flammmus, who was natur- 
ally eager for glory, and thought it but leasonablea consul 
of Rome should be otherwise esteemed by the Achaians 
than a common Aicadian, especially as there was no com- 
parison between what he and what Philopoemen had done 
for them, he having by one pi oclamation i estoi ed all Greece, 
as much as had been subject to Philip and the Macedoniansj 
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to lilDerty After this, Titus made peace with ISTabis, and 
iSTabis was circumvented and slain by the AEtolians. Things 
being then in confusion at Sparta, Philopoemen laid hold 
of the occasion, and commg uj)on them with an army, pre- 
vailed vnth some by persuasion, with others by fear, till he 
biought the whole city over to the Achmans As it was 
no small matter for Sparta to become a member of Achaea, 
this action gained him mfinite praise fiom the Achaeans, 
for havmg strengthened their confedeiacy by the addition 
of so great and powerful a city, and not a little good-will 
from the nobihty of Sparta itself, who hoped they had now 
procured an ally, who would defend then freedom. Ac- 
cordingly, having raised a sum of one hundred and twenty 
silver talents by the sale of the house and goods of ISTabis, 
they decreed liim the money, and sent a dejiutatioii in the 
name of the city to present it But here the honesty of 
Philopoemen showed itself clearly to be a real, uncounter- 
feited virtue For first of all, there was not a man among 
them who would undertake to make him this offer of a 
present, but every one excusuig himself, and shiftmg it off 
upon his fellow, they laid the office at last on Tiraolaus, 
with whom he had lodged at Sparta Then Timolaus came 
to Megalopolis, and was entertamed by Philopoemen ; but 
stiuck into admiration with the dignity of his life and 
manneis, and the simplicity of his habits, judging him to 
be utterly inaccessible to any such considerations, he said 
nothing, but pietendmg other business, returned without 
a word mentioned' of the present He was sent again, and 
did ]ust as formerly But the third time with much ado, 
and falteiing in his woids, he accxuainted Philopoemen mth 
the good-will of the city of Spai ta to him. Philopoemen 
listened obligingly and gladly ; and then went himself to 
Spaida, where he advised them, not to bribe good men and 
then fiiends, of whose virtue they might be suie without 
charge to themselves ; but to buy off and silence ill citizens, 
who disquieted the city with their seditious siieeches in 
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the public assemblies , foi it was better to bar liberty of 
speech in eneiiues than fiiends Thus it appeared how 
much PhilopCBinen was above biibery 
Dioplianes being afterwaids geneial of the Acheeans, 
and healing the LacedEEiiionians weie bent on new commo- 
tions, lesolved to chastise them, they, on the other side, 
being set upon wai, were embroiling all Peloponnesus 
Philopoemen on this occasion did all he could to keep Di- 
ophanes quiet and to make him sensible that as the times 
went, while Antiochus and the Romans were disputing 
then pretensions with vast armies in the heart of Greece, 
it concerned a man in his position to keep a watchful eye 
ovei them, and dissembling, and putting up with any less 
impoitant giicvances, to preseive all quiet at home Di- 
ophanes would not be ruled, but joined with Titus, and both 
togethei fallmg into Daconia, maiched directly to Sparta 
Philopoemen, upon this, took, in his indignation, a step 
which certainly was not lawful, noi in the strictest sense 
just, but boldly and loftily conceived Enteiing mto the 
town himself, he, a private man as he was, refused admis- 
sion to both the counsel of Rome and the general of 
the Acbseans, quieted the disorders in the city,, and re- 
united it on the same terms as before to the Achaean 
confederacy 

Yet afterwards, when he was general himself, upon some 
new misdemeanor of the Lacedmmonians, he brought back 
those who had been banished, put, as Polybius writes, 
eighty, accoidmg to Aiistocrates three hundred and fifty, 
Spai tans to death, razed the walls, took away a good part 
of then territory and transfened it to the Megalopolitans, 
forced out of the country and earned mto Achaea all who 
had been made citizens of Spaita by tyrants, except three 
thousand who would not submit to banishment These he 
sold foi slaies, and with the money, as if to exult over 
them, built a colohnade at Megalopolis Lastly, unworthily 
tramplmg upon the Laced'emomans in then calamities, 
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and gratifying his hostility by a most oppressive and ar- 
bitrary action, he abolished the laws of Lycurgus, and 
forced them to educate their children, and hve after the 
manner of the Achseans ; as though, while they kept to the 
disciplme of Lycurgus, there was no humbling their haughty 
spirits. In their present distress and adversitj’’ they allowed 
Philopoemen thus to cut the sinews of their commonwealth 
asunder, and behaved themselves humbly and submissively. 
But afterwards, m no long time, obtammg the support of 
the Romans, they abandoned their new Achaean citizenship ; 
and as much as in so miserable and ruined a condition they 
could, re-established their ancient discipline. 

When the war betwixt Antiochus and the Romans broke 
out in Greece, Philoiioemen was a private man He repined 
grievously, when he saw Antiochus lay idle at Chalcis, 
spending his time m unreasonable courtship and weddings, 
while his men lay dispersed in several towns, without order, 
or commanders, and minding nothing but their pleasures 
He complamed much that he was not himself in office, and 
said he envied the Romans their victory , and that if he 
had had the fortune to be then in command, he would have 
surprised and killed the whole army in the taverns 

When Antiochus was overcome, the Romans pressed 
harder upon Greece, and encompassed the Achseans with 
their power, the popular leadeis in the several cities 
yielded befoie them ; and their power speedily, under the 
divine guidance, advanced to the consummation due to it 
in the 1 evolutions of fortune Philopoemen, in this con- 
juncture, canned himself like a good pilot m a high sea, 
sometimes shifting sail, and sometimes yielding, but still 
steering steady ; and omittmg no opportunity nor effort to 
Iceep all who were considerable, whether for eloquence or 
1 iches, fast to the defence of their common liberty. 

Aiistsenus, a Megalopohtan of great credit among the 
Aclneans, but always a favorer of the Romans, saying one 
day in the senate, that the Romans should not be opposed, 
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01 displeased m any way, Pliilopcemen heard him with an 
impatient silence , but at last, not able to hold longer, said 
ahgrily to him, “ And why be in buch haste, wi etched man, 
to behold the end of Greece’ ” Manius, the Koman consul, 
after the defeat of Antiochus, requested the Ach^ans to 
restore the banished Lacedsemonians to their countiy, 
which motion was seconded and supported by all the 
interest of Titus But Philopoemen crossed it, not from 
ill-will to the men, but that they might be beholden to 
him and the Achseans, not to Titus and the Romans 
For when he came to be geneial himself, he restored 
them So impatient was his spirit of any subjection and 
so prone his nature to contest eveiythmg with men m 
power ' 

Being now threescore and ten, and the eighth time gen- 
ei al, he was in hope to pass in quiet, not only the year of 
his magistracy, but his lemaming life For as our diseases 
decline, as it is supposed with oui declining bodily strength, 
so the quarrellmg humoi of the Greeks abated much with 
their failing political greatness But fortune oi some 
divine retributive power threw him down in the close of 
his life, like a successful i unner who stumbles at the goal 
It IS reported, that being m company Mheie one was praised 
for a gieat commandei, he leplied, theie was no gie<at 
account to be made of a man who had suffered himself to 
be taken alive by Ins enemies 
A few days aftei, news came that Dmociates the kles- 
senian, a paiticulai enemy to Philopoemen, and foi Ins 
vackedness and villames genei ally hated, had induced kles- 
sene to revolt fiom the Achmans, and w.is about to sei/o 
upon a little place called Colonis Philopoemen laj then 
sick of a fevei at Aigos Upon the news he hasted an ay, 
and reached Megalopolis, which was distant aboie foui 
hundred fuilong',, m a d ij Fiom thence he immediately 
led out the hoise, the noblest of the city, j oimg men in the 
vigor of then age, and eagei lopioffei their sen ice, both 
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from attachment to Pliiloi-xTcmen, and zeal for the cause. 
As they marched towards Jklessene, they met with Dinoc- 
rates, near the hill of Evander, charged and routed him. 
But live hundred fresh men, wdio, licing left for a guaid to 
the country, came in late, happening to appear, the flying 
enemy rallied again about the hills Philopoemen, fearing 
to he enclosed, and solicitous for his men, retreated over 
ground extremely disadvantageous, bringing up the rear 
himself As he often faced, and made charges upon the 
enemy, he drew them upon himself , though they merely 
made movements at a distance, and shouted about him, 
nobody daring to approacli him In his care to save every 
smgle man, he left his mam body so often, that at last he 
found himself alone among the thickest of his enemies. 
Yet even then none duist come up to him, but being pelted 
at a distance, and driven to stony steep places, he had great 
difficulty, with much spurring, to guide his horse aright. 
His age was no hindrance to him, for with peipetual exer- 
cise it was both strong and active ; but being weakened 
with sickness, and tired noth his long 30111063’^, his horse 
stumbling, he fell encumbered mth his aims, and faint, 
upon a hard and rugged piece of ground IIis head re- 
ceived such a shock with the fall, that he lay awhile speech- 
less, so that the enemy, thinking him dead, began to turn 
and strip him But when they saw him lift up his head 
and open his eyes, they threw themselves all together upon 
him, bound his hands behind him, and carried him off, 
every kind of insult and contumely being lavished on him 
who truly had never so much as dreamed of being led in 
triumph by Dinocrates 

The Messenians, wonderfull3’- elated with the news, 
thronged in swarms to the city gates But when they saw 
Philopcemen in a posture so unsuitable to the glory of his 
great actions and famous victories, most of them, struck 
with grief and cursing the deceitfuBvanity of human fort- 
tme, even shed tears of compassion at the spectacle. Such 
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tears by litllq and lilLle tinned to kind iioid'', and it nas 
almost in c%ei}bodj’s mouth thattlle^ ought to romembei 
what he had done loi them, and how he had pieseraed the 
common libeitj, b} dining awn\ Xabis Some fen, to 
make then conit to Bmouates, were for toituimg and 
then putting him to death as a dnngeious and irreconcilable 
cnemj , all the mme foiimdable to Binociates, who had 
taken him a piisonci, should he aflei this misfoitnne 
regain his hberh Tliej put him it last into a dungeon 
undci ground, which the} called the tieasuiy, a place into 
which theie came no an noi light fiom abioad, and whicli, 
haling no doois, was closed with a gieat stone This 
thej lolled into the onUance ind fixed, and placing a 
guard about it, left him In the mean time Pliilopoemen’s 
soldiers, icco\ Cl mg themsch es aftei then flight, and fear- 
ing he w as dead w hen ho appealed now Iieie, made a stand, 
calling him with loud cues, and lepioachmg one another 
w ith their imw oi thy and shameful escape , having heti ayed 
their goncial, wlio, to incseiie then lives, had lost his 
own Then returning aftci much inqunj and seaich, 
healing at last tiiat he was taken, they sent away messen- 
geis round about with the news The Aebajans lesented 
the mibfoi tune deeply, and deci eed to send and demand 
him, and 111 the mean time diew then aimj' togetliei foi 
his rescue 

While these things passed in Achrea, Dinociates, fearing 
that any delay would save Philopoeraen, and lesolvmg to 
he befoiehand with the Aebaeans, as soon as niglit had 
dispersed the multitude, sent m the evecutionei with 
poison, with ordeis not to stu fiom limi till he had tiken 
it Philopoemen had then laid down, w^rapt up in Ins 
cloak, nob sleeping, hut oppiessed with giief and trouble , 
but seeing light, and a man with poison by linn, stiuggled 
to sit up , and, talang the cup, asked the man if he heard 
anything of the lioisemen, paiticnlaily Lycoitas? The 
fellow answering, that the most pait had got off safe, he 
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nodded, and looldng cheerfully upon him, “ It is well,” he 
said, “that we have not been every way unfortunate;” 
and without a woid inoie, drank it off, and laid him down 
agam. His weakness offering but little resistance to the 
poison, it despatched him presently 
The news of his death filled all Achma with grief and 
lamentation. The jmuth, with some of the chief of the 
several cities, met at Megalopolis witli a resolution to take 
revenge without delay They chose Lycortas general, and 
fallmg upon the Messenians, put all to file and sword, till 
they all with one consent made their submission. Dinoc- 
rates, with as many as had voted foi Philopoemen’s death, 
anticipated their vengeance and killed themselves. Those 
who would have had him toituied, Lycortas put in chains 
and reserved for severer j)unishment They burnt his 
body, and put the ashes into an uin, and then marched 
homeward, not as in an ordinal y maich, but with a kind of 
solemn pomp, half tiiumph, half funeral, crowns of victoi y on 
their heads, and tears in their eyes, and theii captive enemies 
in fetters by them Polybius, the geneial’s son, earned the 
urn, so covered with garlands and nbbons as scaicely to 
be visible ; and the noblest of the Achaeans accompanied 
him. The soldiers followed fully armed and mounted, with 
looks neither altogether sad as in mourning, nor lofty as 
in victory The people from all towns and villages in their 
way flocked out to meet him, as at his return from con- 
quest, and, saluting the urn, fell in Avith the company and 
followed on to Megalopolis , where, when the old man, the 
women and children weie imngled with the lest, the whole 
city was filled with sighs, complaints and cries, the loss of 
Philopocmen seeming to them the loss of their own great- 
ness, and of their rank among the Achaeans Thus he 
was honorably buried accoidmg to his woith, and the 
piisoners were stoned about his tomb 

Many statues were set up, and many honors decreed to 
him by the several cities. One of the Romans in the time 
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of Greece's affliction, aftci the destruction of Coiinth, 
publicly accusing Philopoiinen, as if he had been still alne, 
of having been the enemy of Rome, proiiosed that these 
memoiialb should all bo lomoved A discussion ensued, 
speeches were made, .ind Pol3bius .inswcred the sjcophant 
at laige And neithci IMummius noi the hen tenants voiild 
sulTei the honorable monuments of so gieata man to be 
defaced, though he had often eiossed both Titus and ^lanius 
They justly distinguished, and as became honest men, 
betvixt usefulness and viituc, — what is good in itself, and 
what IS piohtablo to iiailiculai paitics, — judging thanks 
andiewaid duo to him who does a benefit, fiom him who 
leceivcs il, and honoi no\ci to bo denied bj the good to the 
good And so much concei nmg Plulopumien 
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eager to be the ddei of it liimself , and took more pleasure 
111 those that needed, than m those that were capable of 
conferring favors ; looking on the former as objects for his 
virtue, and on the latter as competitors in glory. 

Rome had then many sharp contests going on, and her 
youth betaking themselves early to the wars, learned 
betimes the art of commanding, and Flamminus, having 
passed through the rudiments of soldiery, received his first 
charge in the war against Hannibal, as tribune under 3Iar- 
cellus, then consul Marcellus, indeed, falling into an 
ambuscade, was cut off But Titus, receiving the appoint- 
ment of governor, as well of Tarentum, then retaken, as of 
the country about it, grew no less famous for his adminis- 
tration of justice, than for his military skill. This Obtained 
him the office of leader and founder of two colonies which 
were sent into the cities of Harma and Cossa ; which filled 
him with loftier hopes, and made him asiiire to step over 
those previous honors which it was usual first to pass 
through, the offices of tribune of the people, piaetor and 
sedile, and to level his aim immediately at the consulship. 
Having these colonies, and all their interest ready at' his 
service, he offered himself as candidate ; but the tiibunes 
of the people, Fulvius andManius, and their party, stiongly 
opposed him; alleging how unbecoming a thing it was, that 
a man of such raw yeais, one who was yht, as it weie, 
untrained, uninitiated in the first sacred iites and mysteries 
of government, should, m contempt of the laws, intiude and 
foi ce himself into the sovereignty 

However, the senate remitted it to the x^eople’s choice 
and suffrage, who elected him (though not then ai rived at 
his thirtieth year) consul with Sextus Hiilius The war 
against Philip and the Macedonians fell to Titus by lot, and 
some kind fortune, propitious at that time to the Romans, 
seems to have so determined it, as neither the people nor 
the state of things which were now to be dealt with were 
such as to require a general who would always be upon the 
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point of force and mere blows, but rather were accessible 
to persuasion and gentle usage It is true that the king- 
dom of Macedon furnished supplies enough to Philip for 
actual battle with the Homans , but to maintain a long and 
lingering war, he must call in aid fiom Greece , must thence 
procure his supplies , there And liih means of retreat , Greece, 
in a word, would be his resource for all the requisites of 
his army Unless, theiefoie, the Greeks could be with- 
drawn fiom sidmg with Philip, this war with him must 
not expect its decision from a single battle Uow Greece 
(which had not hitherto held much conespondence with 
the Homans, but first began an in tei course on this occasion) 
would not so soon have embraced a foreign authority, in- 
stead of the commanders she had been inured to, had not 
the geneial of these stiangeis been of a kind, gentle nature, 
one who worked lathei by fan means than force , of a per- 
suasive addi ess in all applications to othei s, and no less 
courteous and open to all addresses of othei s to him , and 
above all bent and determined on justice But the story 
of his actions will best illustiate these paiticulars 
Titus observed that both Sulpicius and Publius, who had 
been his predecessors m that command, had not taken the 
field against the Macedonians till late m the yeai , and then, 
too, had not set then hands piopeily to the wai, but had 
kept skirmishing and scouting here and there foi passes and 
provisions, and never came to close fighting with Philip 
He lesolved not to trifle away a year, as they had done, at 
home in ostentation of the honor, and in domestic adnnniS' 
tiation, and only then to 30m the army, with the pitiful 
hope of protracting the term of office through a second year, 
acting as consul m the first, and as general 111 the latter 
lie was, moreover, infinitely desirous to employ his author- 
ity with effect upon the war, winch made him slight those 
home honors and iireiogatives Requesting, therefore, of 
the senate, that his brotbei Lucius might act v ith him as 
admual of the na^y, and taking with him to be the edge, 
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as it were, of the expedition three thousand still young and 
vigorous soldiers, of those who, under Scipio, had defeated 
Asdrubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he got safe into 
Epirus , and found Publius encamped with his army, over 
against Philip, who had long made good the pass over the 
river Apsus, and the straits there ; Publius not having been 
able, for the natural strength of the place, to effect any- 
thing agamst him Titus therefore took upon himself the 
conduct of the army, and, having dismissed Publius, ex- 
amined the ground. The place is in strength not inferior 
to Tempe, though it lacks the trees and green woods, and 
the pleasant meadows and walks that adorn Tempe. The 
Apsus, making its way between vast and lofty mountains 
which all but meet above a single deep ravine in the midst, 
is not unhke the river Peneus, in the rapidity of its current, 
and in its general appearance It coveis the foot of those 
hills, and leaves only a craggy, narrow path cut out beside 
the stream, not easily passable at any time for an army, 
but not at all when guarded by an enemy. 

There were some, therefore, who would have had Titus 
make a circuit through Dassaretis, and take an easy and safe 
road by the district of Lyncus But he, fearing that if he 
should engage himself too far from the sea in barren and 
unfilled countiies, and Philip should decline fighting, he 
might, through want of provisions, be constrained to 
march back again to the seaside without effecting any- 
thing, as his predecessor had done befoie him, embraced 
the resolution of forcmg his way over the mountams. 
But Philip, having possessed himself of them with his 
aimy, showeied douoi his darts and airows from all 
parts upon the Romans Sharp encounters took place, 
and many fell wounded and slain on both sides, and 
theie seemed but little likelihood of thus ending the 
wai ; when some of the men, who fed their cattle theie- 
abouts, came to Titus wnth a discovery, that there was 
a louiidabout ivay which the enemy neglected to guard, 
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thiough whicli they undertook to conduct Ins army, and to 
bring it, withm thiee days at furthest, to the top of the 
hills To gam the surer credit with him, they said that 
Charops, son of Machatas, a leading man in Epiius, who 
was friendly to the Romans, and aided them (though, foi 
feai of Philip, secretly), was privy to the design Titus 
gave then information belief, and sent a captain with foui 
thousand foot and three hundred hoise, these heidsmeu 
being then guides, hut kept in bonds In the daytime they 
lay still undei the coveit of the hollow and woody places, 
but in the night they marched by moonlight, the moon 
being then at the full Titus, having detached this party, 
lay quiet with his mam body, merely keeping up the atten- 
tion of the enemy by some slight skirmishing But when 
the day ai lived that those who stole round weie expected 
upon the top of the hill, he drew up his foices early m the 
morning, as well the light-armed as the heavy, and, divid- 
ing them into three paits, himself led the van, maiching 
his men up the nairow passage along the bank, daited at 
by the Macedonians and engaging, m this difficult ground, 
hand to hand with his assailants , whilst the other two 
divisions on either side of him tbiew themselves with 
great alacrity among the rocks Whilst they were stiug- 
ghng foiwaid, the sun lose, and a thin smoke, like a mist, 
hanging on the hills, was seen iising at a distance, miper- 
ceived by the enemy, being behind them, as they stood on 
the heights , and the Romans, also, as yet under suspense, 
in the toil and difficulty they were in, could only doubt- 
fully constiue the sight according to their desires But .is 
it grew thicker and thicker, blackening the air, and mount- 
ing to a greater height, they no longer doubted but it i\ as 
the fiie-signal of their companions, and, raising a tri- 
umphant shout, forcing their v ay onwards, they diove the 
enemy back into the roughest giound, while the othei 
party echoed back then acclamations fiom the top of the 
mountam 
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TheMacecIoniai:»s fled with all the speed they could make ; 
there fell, indeed, not more^ than two thousand of them ; for 
the difficulties of the place rescued them from pursuit But 
the Romans pillaged their camp, seized upon their money and 
slaves, and, becoming absolute masters of the pass, traversed 
all Epirus ; but with such order and discipline, with such 
temperance and moderation, that, though they were .far 
from the sea, at a great distance from their vessels, and 
stinted of their monthly allowance of corn, and though 
they had much difficulty in buymg, they nevertheless 
abstained altogether from plundering the country, which 
had xirovisions enough of all sorts in it For intelligence 
being received that Philip, making a flight, rather than a 
maich, through Thessaly, forced the inhabitants from the 
towns to take shelter in the mountams, burnt down the 
towns themselves, and gave up as spoil to his soldiers all 
tlie property which it had been found impossible to lemove, 
abandoning, as it would seem, the whole country to the 
Romans, Titus was, therefore, very desirous, and entreated 
his soldiers that they would jiass through it as if it were 
their own, or as if a place trusted into their hands ; and, 
indeed, they quickly perceived, by the event, what benefit 
they deiived from this moderate and orderly conduct For 
they no sooner set foot in Thessaly, but the cities opened 
their gates, and the Greeks, within Thermopjdse, were all 
eagerness and excitement to ally themselves with them. 
The Achseans abandoned their alliance with Philip, and 
voted to join with the Romans in actual aims against him ; 
and the Opuntians, though the iEtolians, who were zeal- 
ous allies of the Romans, were ■willing and desirous to 
undei take the protection of the city, would not listen to 
proposals fiom them ; but sending for Titus, intrusted 
and committed themselves to Ins chaige. 

It is told of Pyrrhus, that when first, from an adjacent 
hill or watch-tower which gave him a prospect of the 
Roman army, he descried them drawn up in older, he oh- 
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Bor\cd, that hofca's;' nothing haihaiian hko in this barbarian 
lino of battle And all who came near Titus could not 
choose but say as much of him, at their flist mcu For 
they who had been told bj the Macedonians of an iiuador, 
at the head of a baibaiian ainn, cairjing c^elJ^^herc 
sla^cij' and dcsti uction on his s\\ old’s point, ^\hen, in lion 
of such an one, they met a man, in the flouci of Ins age, 
of a gentle and humane aspect, a Gi cek in his ^olcc and 
language, and a lovei of honoi, ^^cro nonderfull} ploiscd 
and nttiacted, and when lho-\ left him, Ihev filled (he 
cities, whcievcr thej went, with fa^orablc feelings foi him, 
and with the belief that in him thej might find the jiro- 
tectoi and asscrtei of then hbcitics And when aftcr- 
waids, on Philip’s piofcssing a dcsiie for peace, Titus m ide 
a tendci to him of peace and fiiendship, upon the coiidi- 
t ion that thcGiccks be loft to then ownliws, and that 
he should withdiaw his gariisoiis, whicli he rcfii'-rd to 
comply with, now after these proposals (he nnncrvalhc- 
lief c\en of the faaoiers and piitisans of Plnliii was that 
the Komans cainc not to fight ngiinst tlic Gu ckv, hut for 
the Giceks against the l^Iacodoniaii'' 
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men attended him in Titus, however, now he was within, 
as if he had not had the city at his mercy, came forward 
and addressed them, urging them to join the Roman in- 
terest King Attains followed to the same effect And 
he, mdeed, trying to play the advocate, beyond what it 
seems his age could bear, was seized, in the midst of his 
speech, with a sudden flux or dizziness, and swooned 
away ; and, not long after, was conveyed by ship into Asia, 
and died there. The Bceotians 30ined the Roman alliance. 

But now, when Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Titus 
despatched away agents on his part, too, to solicit the senate, 
if they should continue the war, to continue him in his com- 
mand, or if they determined an end to that, that he might 
have the honor of concluding the peace Having a gieat 
passion for distinction, his fear was, that if another general 
weie commissioned to carry on the war, the honor even of 
what was passed would be lost to him , and his fi lends ti ans- 
acted matters so well on his behalf, that Philip was unsuc- 
cessful 111 his proposals, and the management of the war was 
confirmed in his hands He no soonei received the senate’s 
determination, but, big with hopes, he marches directly into 
Thessaly, to engage Philip , his army consisting of twenty-six 
thousand men, out of which the JEtolians furnished six thou- 
sand foot and foui hundred horse The forces of Philip were 
much about the same number In this eagerness to encoun- 
ter, they advanced against each other, till both were near 
Scotussa, where they resolved to hazaid a battle Kor had 
the appioach of these two formidable armies the effect that 
might have been supposed, to strike into the generals a 
mutual terror of each other, it lather inspired them with 
ardor and ambition , on the Romans’ part, to be the conquer- 
ors of Macedon, a name which Alexander had made famous 
amongst them for strength and valor , whilst the Mace- 
donians, on the other hand, esteeming of the Romans as an 
enemy very different from the Peisians, hoped, if victory 
stood on their side, to make the name of Philip more glorious 
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cherisliing little or no hopes on that side where his own 
gave ground, makes in all haste to the other, and there 
charges in upon the Macedonians ; who, in consequence of 
the inequality and roughness of the ground, could not keep 
their phalanx entire, nor line their ranks to any great 
depth (which is the great point of their strength), but were 
forced to fight man for man under heavy and unwieldy 
armor For the Macedonian phalanx is like some smgle 
powerful animal, irresistible so long as it is embodied into 
one, and keeps its order, shield touching shield, all as in a 
piece ; but if it be once broken, not only is the joint force 
lost, but the individual soldiers also who composed it lose 
each one his own smgle strength, because of the nature of 
then armor ; and because each of them is strong, rather, 
as he makes a part of the whole, than in himself. When 
these were routed, some gave chase to the flyers, others 
chaiged the flanks of those Macedonians who were still 
fighting, so that the conquering wing, also, was quickly 
disordered, took to flight, and threw down its arms. There 
were then slain no less than eight thousand, and about five 
thousand were taken prisoners, and the JEtolians were 
blamed as having been the mam occasion that Philip him- 
self got safe oft For whilst the Romans were in pursuit, 
they fell to ravaging and plundering the camp, and did it 
so completely, that when the others returned, they found 
no booty in it 

Tills bred at first hard words, quarrels, and misunder- 
standings betwixt them. But, afterwards, they galled 
Titus more, by ascribing the ^^Lctory to themselves, and 
prepossessing the Greeks with leports to that effect ; inso- 
miich that poets, and iieople m general in the songs that 
were sung or^Ylltten in honor of the action, still ranked 
the iEtolians foiemost One of the pieces most currenJf 
was the following epigram . — 

Xakod and tombless see, 0 passer-by. 

The thirly thousand men oX Thessaly, 
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to be wanting to the good fortune that had hecn hitherlo so 
propitious to his affairs; the magnitude of his successes 
havmg gained him the surname of the Great. lie had 
begun to level his aim at universal monarchy, but above ?ill 
he was eager to measure himself with tlie Romans. Had 
not, therefore, Titus, upon a pi mciiffe of prudence and fore- 
sight, lent an ear to peace, and had Antiochus found the 
Romans still at war in Greece with Philip, and had these 
two, the most powerful and warlike princes of that age, 
confederated for their common interests against the Roman 
state, Rome might once more have run no less a risk, and 
been reduced to no less extremities than she had experi- 
enced under Hannibal. But now, Titus opportunely intro- 
ducing this peace between the wars, despatcliing the pres- 
ent danger before the new one had ai lived, at once disap- 
pointed Antiochus of his first hopes, and Philip of his last. 

When the ten commissioneis, delegated to Titus from the 
senate, advised him to restoie the rest of Greece to their 
liberty, but that Coiinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias should be 
kept garrisoned for security against Antiochus ; the ^to- 
lians on this, breaking out into loud accusations, agitated 
all the cities, calling upon Titus to strike off the shackles of 
Greece (so Philip used to term those three cities), and askmg 
the Greeks whether i,t were not matter of much consolation 
to them that, though their chains weighed heavier, yet they 
were now smoother and better polished than formeily, and 
whether Titus were not deservedly admiied by them as 
their benefactor, who had unshackled the feet of Greece, and 
tied her up by the neck , Titus, vexed and angry at this, 
made it his request to the senate, and at last prevailed in it, 
that the garrisons in these cities should be dismissed, that so 
the Greeks might be no longer debtors to him for a partial, 
but for an entire favor It was now the time of the celebra- 
tion of the Isthmian games , and the seats around the race- 
course were crowded with an unusual multitude of specta- 
tors ; Greece, after long wars, having legamed not only 
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peace, bub hopes of liberty, and being able oMce more to 
keep holiday in safety A trumpet sounded to command 
silence, and the ciiei, stepping forth amidst the spectators, 
made proclamation, that the Eoman senate and Titus 
Qumtius, the proconsular general, having vanqmshed king 
Phihp and the Macedonians, lestored the Cormthians, 
Locrians, Phocians, Eubceans, Achseans of Phthiotis, Mag- 
netians, Thessahans, and Perrhsebians to then own lands, 
laws, and liberties , remitting all impositions upon them, 
and withdraiving all garrisons from their cities At first, 
many heard not at aU, and others not distinctly, what was 
said, but there was a confused and uncertain stir among 
the assembled people, «onie ondering, some asking, some 
caUmg out to have it proclaimed again MTien, therefore, 
fresh silence w as made, the cner raising his voice, succeeded 
in making himself generally heard , and recited the decree 
again A shout of ]oy followed it, so loud that it was heard 
as far as the sea The whole assembly rose and stood up, 
there was no further thought of the entertainment , all "u ere 
only eager to leap up and salute and address their thanks 
to the dehverei and champion of Greece What u e often 
hear alleged, m proof of the force of human i oices, v, as 
actually verified upon this occasion Crows that were 
accidentally flymg over the course fell down dead into it 
The disruption of the air must be the cause of it , for the 
voices bemg numerous, and the acclamation i lolent, the an* 
breaks with it and can no longer giie support to the birds, 
but lets them tumble, like one that should attempt to walk 
upon a vacuum , imless e should rather imagine them to 
fall and die, shot vath the noise as a dart It is possible, 
too, that there may beacirculai agitation of the air, which, 
like marine whirlpools, may hare a riolent direction of this 
sort given to it fiom the excels of its fluctuation 

But foi Titus , the sports bemg now quite at an end, so 
baset w as he on er ery side, and by such multitudes that 
had he not, foieseeing the probable throng and concourse 
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of the people, timely withdrawn, he would scarce, it is 
thought, have ever got clear of them. When they had tired 
themselves with acclamations all about his pavilion, and 
night was now come, wherever friends or fellow-citizens 
met, they joyfully saluted and embraced each other, and 
went home to feast and carouse together. And there, no 
doubt, redoubling their 3oy, they began to recollect and talk 
of the state of Greece, what wars she had incui red m de- 
fence of her liberty, and yet was never perhaps mistress of 
a more settled oi grateful one than this which other men’s 
labors had won for her ; almost without one drop of blood, 
or one citizen’s loss to be mourned for, she had this day 
had put into her hands the most glorious of rewards, and 
best worth the contending for Courage and wisdom are, 
indeed, rarities amongst men, but of all that is good, a just 
man it would seem is the most scarce. Such as Agesilaus, 
Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how to play the 
general’s part, how to manage a war, how to bring off their 
men victorious by land and sea; but how to employ that 
success to generous and honest imrposes, they had not 
known. For should a man except the achievement at 
Marathon, the sea-fight at Salamis, the engagements at 
Platsea and Thermopylae, Ciraon’s exploits at Eurymedon, 
and on the coasts of Cyprus, Greece fought all her battles 
against, and to enslave, herself , she erected all her trophies 
to her own shame and misery, and was brought to ruin 
and desolation almost wholly by the guilt and ambition of 
her great men A foreign people, appearing 3ust to retain 
some embers, as it were, some faint remainders of a common 
character derived to them from then ancient sires, a nation 
from whom it was a mere wonder that Greece should reap 
any benefit by word or thought, these are they who have 
retrieved Greece fiom her severest dangers and distresses, 
have rescued her out of the hands of insulting lords and 
tyrants, and remstated her m her former liberties 

Thus they entertained their tongues and thoughts : whilst 
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iTitus by Ills actions made good wliat had been proclaimed 
For he immediately despatched away Lentulus to Asia, to 
set the Baigyhans free, Titillms to Thrace, to see the 
garrisons of Philip removed out of the towns and islands 
there, while Publius Villius set sail, m order to treat with 
Antiochus about the freedom of the Greeks undei him 
Titus himself passed on to Chalcis, and sailing thence to 
Magnesia, dismantled the ganisoiis there, and surrendered 
the government into the people’s hands Shortly after, he 
was appointed at Argos to preside m the ISTemean games, 
and did his part m the management of that solemnity sin- 
gularly well , and made a second publication there by the 
crier, of liberty to the Greeks , and, visiting all the cities, 
he exhorted them to the practice of obedience to law, of 
constant ]ustice, ajid unity, and friendship one towards an- 
other He suppressed then factions, brought home their 
political exiles , and, in short, his conquest over the Mace- 
donians did not seem to give him a more lively pleasure, 
than to find himself prevalent in leconcihng Greeks ivith 
Greeks , so that their liberty seemed now the least part of 
the kindness he confer red upon them 
The story goes, -that when Lycuigus the orator had les- 
cued Xenociates the philosopher from the collectors who 
were hurrying him away to prison for non-payment of the 
alien tax, and had them punished foi the licence they had 
been guilt} of, Xenocrates afterwards meeting the children 
of Lycurgus, “My sons,” said he, “I am nobly repaying 
your father foi liis kindness , he has the piaises of the whole 
people m return for it” But the leturns which attended 
Titus Qumtius and the Romans, for their beneficence to 
the Greeks, terminated not in empty praises only , foi these 
proceedings gained them, deservedly, credit and confidence 
and thereby power, among all nations, for many not only 
admitted the Roman commandeis, but even sent and en- 
treated to be undei then protection , neither was this done 
by popular govern meats alone, oi by single cities, but 
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kings oppressed by kings cast themselves into these pro 
tecting hands. Insomuch that in a very short time (though 
perchance not without divine influence in it) all the world 
did homage to them. Titus himself thought more highly 
of his liberation of Greece than of any other of his actions, 
as appears by the inscription with which he dedicated 
some silver targets, together with his own shield, to Apollo 
at Delphi — 

Ye Spartan Tyndands, twin sons of Jove, 

Who in swift horsemanship have placed your love, 

Titus, of great JEneas’s race, leaves this 
In honor of the liberty of Greece 

He offered also to Apollo a golden crown, with this inscrip* 
tion . — 

This golden ciown upon thy locks dmne, 

0 blest Latona’s son, was set to shine 
By the great captain of the .®nean name 
0 Phoebus, grant the noble Titus fame 1 

The same event has twice occuired to the Greeks in the 
city of Corinth Titus, then, and Hero again in our days, 
both at Corinth, and both alike at the celebration of the 
Isthmian games, permitted the Greeks to enjoy their own 
laws and liberty. The former (as has been said) proclaimed 
it by the crier , but Nero did it m the public meeting-place 
from the tiibunal, in a speech winch he himself made to the 
people This, however, was long after. 

Titus now engaged in a most gallant and just war upon 
Nabis, that most piofligate and lawless tyrant of the Lace- 
daemonians, but in the end disappointed the expectations 
of the Greeks For when he had an opportunity of taking 
him, he purposely let it slip, and struck up a peace with 
him, leaving Spaita to bewail an unworthy slavery; 
whether it were that he feared, if the war should be pro- 
tracted, Rome would send a new geneial who might rob 
him of the glory of it , or that emulation and envy of Phil- 
opoemen (who had signalized himself among the Greeks 
upon all other occasions, but in that war especially had 
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done wonders 1)0111 for inattei of courage and counsel, and 
whom the Achreans magnified in their theatres, and put 
into the same balance of gloiy Math Titus), touched him to 
the quick , and that he scorned that an oidinaiy Arcadian, 
who had commanded in a few lencounteis upon the con 
fines of his native district, should be spoken of in terms of 
equality with a Roman consul, waging wai as the protector 
of Greece in geneial But, besides, Titus was not without 
an apology too for what he did, namely, that he put an end 
to the wai only when he foiesawthat the tyrant’s desti no- 
tion must have been attended with the rum of the other 
Spartans 

The Achseans, by various decrees, did mueh to show Ti- 
tus honoi none of these returns, hoivever, seemed to come 
up to the height of the actions that merited them, unless it 
were one present they made him, which affected and pleased 
him beyond all the lest, which was this The Romans, 
who in the war with Hannibal had the misfortune to be 
taken captives, were sold about heie and there, and dis- 
persed into slavery , twelve hundred m number were at 
that time in Greece The leveise of their fortune always 
rendered them objects of compassion , but more particu- 
larly, as well might be, when they now met, some with 
then sons, some with their brothers, others with then ac- 
quaintance , slaves with their free, and captives with their 
victorious countrymen Titus, though deeply concerned 
on then behalf, yet took none of them fiom their masters 
by constiaiiit But the Achaeans, ledeeming them at five 
pounds a man, brought them altogether into one place, 
and made a present of them to him, as he was just going 
on shipboard, so that he now sailed away Math the fullest 
satisfaction, his generous actions having procured him as 
generous returns, worthy a brave man and a lovei of his 
country This seemed the most glorious pait of aU his 
succeeding tiiumph , for these redeemed Romans (as it is 
the custom for slaves, upon their manumission, to shave 
21 
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their heads and wear felt hats) followed in that habit in the 
procession. To add to the glory of this show, there were 
the Grecian helmets, the Macedonian targets and long 
spears, home with the rest of the si^oils m public view, be- 
sides vast sums of money , Tuditaiius says, 3,713 pounds 
weight of massy gold, 43,270 of silver, 14,514 pieces of 
corned gold, called Philippics, which was all over and above 
the thousand talents which Philip owed, and which the 
Romans were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly by the 
mediation of Titus, to remit to Philip, declaring him their 
ally and confederate, and sendmg him home his hostage 
son 

Shortly after, Antiochus entered Greece with a numerous 
fleet and a powerful army, sohciting the cities there to sedi 
tion and revolt , abetted in all and seconded by the uEto- 
lians, who for this long time had borne a grudge and secret 
enmity to the Romans, and now suggested to him, by the 
way of a cause and pretext of war, that he came to bring 
the Greeks liberty When, indeed, they never wanted it 
less, as they were free already, hut, in lack of really honor- 
able grounds, he was instructed to employ these lofty pro- 
fessions The Romans, in the interim, in the great appre- 
hension of revolutions and revolt in Greece, and of his great 
reputation for military strength, despatched the consul 
Manius Acihus to take the charge of the war, and ' Titus, 
as his lieutenant, out of regard to the Greeks some of 
whom he no sooner saw, but he confiimed them in the 
Roman interests, others, who began to faltei, like a timely 
physician, by the use of the strong remedy of their own 
affection for himself, he was able to arrest in the fiist stage 
of the disease, before they had committed themSelves to 
any great error Some few there were whom the AC.ha- 
bans were beforehand with, and had so wholly perverted 
that he could do no good with them ; yet these, however 
angry and exasperated before, he saved and protected when 
the engagement was over. For Antiochus, receiving a de« 
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feat at Tlaermopylee, not only fled the Held, but hoisted sad 
instantly foi Asia Mamus, the consul, himself invaded 
and besieged a part of the ^tolians, -whAe king Phdip had 
permission to leduce the rest Thus while, foi instance, 
the Dolopes and Magnetians on the one band, the 
Athamanes and Aperantians on the other, were ransacked 
by the Macedonians, and while Manius laid Ileraclea waste, 
and besieged Naupactus, then in the JEtolians’ hands, Ti- 
tus, still with a compassionate care foi Greece, sailed act oss 
fiom Peloponnesus to the consul and began first of all to 
chide him, that the victory should be owing alone to bis 
aims, and yet he should suffei Phdip to bear away the 
piize and profit of the war, and set wreakmg his anger 
upon a single town, whilst the Macedonians overran several 
nations and kingdoms But as he happened to stand then 
in view of the besieged, they no sooner spied him out, but 
they call to him fiom their wall, they stretch forth theit 
hands, they supplicate and entreat him At the tune, he 
said not a word more, but turning about with tears in his 
eyes, went his way Some little while aftei, he discussed 
the mattei so effectually with Manius, that he won him 
over from his passion, and prevaded with him to give a 
truce and time to the jSltohans, to send deputies to Rome 
to petition the senate foi teims of model ation 
But the hardest task, and that which put Titus to the 
greatest difficulty, was to entreat with Manius for the 
Chalcidians, who had incensed him on account of a mar- 
riage which Antiochus had made in their city, even whilst 
the war was on foot , a match noways suitable m point of 
age, he an eldeily man being enanioied with a meiegirl, 
and as little propei foi the time, in the midst of a n ar 
She was the daughter of one Cleoptolemus, and is said to 
have been wondei fully beautiful The Chalcidians, in con- 
sequence, einbiaced the king’s interests with zeal and 
alaciity, and let him make their city the basis of Ins opera- 
tions during the war Thither, therefore, he made with 
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all speed, wlieii he was routed, and fled; and reaching 
Chalcis, without making any stay, taking this young lady, 
and his money and fiiends with liim, away he saik to Asia. 
And now Manius’s indignation carrying him in all haste 
against the Chalcidians, Titus huiried after liim, endeavoi- 
ing to pacify and to entreat him ; and at length succeeded 
both with him and the chief men among the Romans 
The Chalcidians, thus owing their lives to Titus, dedi- 
cated to him all the best and most magnificent of their sacred 
buildings, inscriptions upon which may be seen to run thus 
to this day the people dedicate this gymxasiuji to titus 
AED TO heecules ; SO again the people consecrate the 
DELPH iNiuii TO TITUS AND TO HERCULES ; and, what IS yet; 
more, even in our time, a piiest of Titus was formerly 
elected and declared; and after saciifice and libation, they 
sing a set song, much of which for the length of it we omit, 
but shall transcribe the closing verses . 

The Roman Faith, "whose aid of yore 
Our TOWS were offered to implore. 

We worship now and evermoie 
To Rome, to Titus, and to Jove, 

O maidens, in the dances move 
Dances and lo-Peeans too 
Unto the Roman Faith are due, 

O Saviour Titus, and to you 

Other parts of Greece also heaped honors upon him suit- 
able to his merits, and what made all those honors true 
and real, was the surprising good-will and affection which 
his moderation and equity of character had won for him 
Tor if he were at any time at variance with anybody in mat- 
ters of business, or out of emulation and rivalry (as with 
Philopoemen, and agam with Diophanes, when in office as 
general of the Achseans), his resentment never went far, 
noi did it ever break out into acts ; but when it had vented 
itself m some citizen-like freedom of speech, there was an 
end of it In fine, nobody charged malice or bitterness 
upon his nature, though many imputed hastiness and levity 
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to it, 111 gonei'ul, lie Mas the most attiactue and agieeable 
of companions, and could speak, too, both with giace and 
foiciblj' Foi instance, to dueit the Achaians from the 
conquest of the isle of Z.icynthus, “ If,” said he, “ they 
lint their head too fai out of Peloponnesus, they may hazard 
themselves as much as a toi loise out of its shell ” Again, 
w hen he and Philip first met to ti eat of a cessation and 
jieace, the latlei complaining that Titus came with a mighty 
tiam, Millie he himself came alone and unattended, “Yes,” 
replied Titus, “ you have left yourself alone by killing your 
fi lends” At anothei time, Dmociates, the Messenian, 
having di unk too much at a mei rymeetmg in Rome, danced 
theie in m O man’s clothes, and the nevt day addressed him- 
self to Titus foi assisUiiee in his design to get Messene out 
of the hands of the AclisDans “This,” replied Titus, “will 
be mattei foi considei atiou , my only suipiise is that a 
man with such pin poses on Ins hands should be able to 
dance and sing at dunking parties” "When, again, the 
ambassadors of Antiochus M'eie recounting to those of 
Achaia the various multitudes composing then loyal mas- 
ter’s foices, and i.ui over a long catalogue of hard names, 
“I supped once,” said Titus, “Motli a friend, and could not 
forbear expostulating with him at the number of dishes he 
had provided, and said I wondeied where he had furnished 
himself with such a vanety , ‘ Sii,’ leplied he, ‘ to confess 
the tiuth, it IS all hog’s flesh differently cooked ’ And so, 
men of Acliaia, when you are told of Antiochus’s lancers, and 
pikemen, and foot-guaids, I advise you not to be surprised, 
since in fact they are all Syrians, differently aimed” 

After Ins achievements in Greece, and when the war with 
Antiochus M'as at an end, Titus was created censor , the 
most eminent office, and, m a manner, the highest prefer- 
ment, in the commonwealth The son of Marcellus, who 
had been five times consul, was his colleague These, by 
vntue of then office, cashieied foui senators of no <great 
’ distinction, and admitted to the roll of citizens all freeo 
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born residents. But this was more by constraint tlian 
their own choice; for Terentius Culeo, then tribune of the 
people^ to spite the nobility, spurred on the populace to 
order it to be done At this time, the two gieatest and 
most eminent persons in the city, Africanus Scipio and 
]\Iarcus Cato, were at variance. Titus named Scipio first 
member of the senate; and involved himself in a quariel 
vdth Cato, on the following unhappy occasion Titus had 
a brother, Lucius Flamininus, verj’^ unlike him in all points 
of character, and, in particular, low and dissolute in his 
pleasures, and flagrantly regardless of all decency. He 
kept as a companion a boy whom he used to carry about 
with him, not only when he had troops under his charge, 
but even when the care of a pro'sunce was committed to 
him. One day at a drmking-bout, when the youngster was 
wantoning with Lucius, “ I love you, sir, so dearly,” said 
he, “ that preferring your satisfaction to my own, I came 
away without seeing the gladiators, though I have never 
seen a man killed in my life ” Lucius, delighted with what 
the hoy said, answered, “ Let not that trouble you ; I can 
satisfy that longing,” and with that, orders a condemned 
man to be fetched out of the prison, and the executioner to 
be sent for, and commands him to strike off the man’s head, 
before they rose from table Valerius Antias only so far 
varies the story as to make it a woman for whom he did it. 
But Livy says that in Cato’s own speech the statement is, 
that a Gaulish deserter coming with bis wife and children 
to the door, Lucius took him into thebanqueting-room, and 
killed him wdth his own hand, to gratify his paramour. 
Cato, it is probable, might say this by way of aggravation 
of the crime ; but that the slain was no such fugitive, but 
a prisoner, and one condemned to die, not to mention other 
authorities, Cicero tells us in his treatise On Old Age, 
where he brings in Cato, himself, giving that account of 
the matter. 

However, this is certain; Cato, during his censorship^ 
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made a severe scrutiny into the senators’ lives in order to 
the purging and i eforming the house, and expelled Lucius, 
though he had been once consul before, and though the 
punishment seemed to reflect dishonor on his brother also. 
Both of them presented themselves to the assembly of the 
people m a suppliant manner, not without tears in their 
eyes, requesting that Cato might show the reason and cause 
of his fixing such a stain upon so honorable a family The 
citizens thought it a modest and model ate request Cato,^ 
however, without any retraction or reserve, at once came 
forwaid, and standing up with his colleague inteirogated 
Titus, as to whether he knew the stoiy of the suppei Titus 
answered in the negative, Cato related it, and challenged 
Lucius to a formal denial of it Lucius made no reply, 
whereupon the people ad3udged the disgrace just and suit- 
able, and waited upon Cato home from the tiibunal m 
great state But Titus still so deeply resented bis brother’s 
degradation, that he allied himself with those who had 
long borne a grudge against Cato, and winning over a 
major part of the senate, he revoked and made void all the 
contracts, leases, and bargains made by Cato, relating to 
public revenues, and also got numerous actions and accusa- 
tions brought agamst him , cairying on against a lawful 
magistrate and excellent citizens, foi the sake of one who 
was indeed his relation, but was unworthy to be so, and 
had but gotten his deserts, a course of bitter and violent 
attacks, which it would be hard to say were either right or 
patiiotic Afterwards, however, at a public spectacle in 
the theatie, at which the senators appealed as usual, sit- 
ting, as became their rank, in the first seats, when Lucius 
was spied at the lower end, seated in a mean, dishonorable 
place, it made a great impression upon the people, nor could 
they endure the sight, but kept calling out to him to move, 
until he did move, and went in among those of consular 
dignity, who received him into then seats 
This natural ambition of Titus was ■well enough looked 
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upon by the world, whilst the wars we have given a rela^ 
tion of afforded competent fuel to feed it ; as, for instance, 
when after the expiration of his consulship, he had a com- 
mand as militaiy tribune, which nobody pressed upon him 
But being now out of all employ in the government, and 
advanced in years, he showed his defects more plainly ; 
allowing himself, in this inactive remainder of life, to be 
carried away with the passion for reputation, as uncon- 
trollably as any youth Some such tiansport, it is thought, 
betrayed him into a proceeding against Hannibal, which 
lost him the regard of many. For Hannibal, ha^ung fled 
his country, flist took sanctuary with Antiochus ; but he, 
having been glad to obtain a peace, after the battle in 
Phrygia, Hannibal was put to shift for himself, by a second 
flight, and, after wandering through many countries, fixed 
at length in Bithynia, proffering his service to king Pru- 
sias Every one at Rome knew where he was, but looked 
upon him, now m his weakness and old age, wath no sort 
of apprehension, as one whom fortune had quite cast off 
Titus, however, coming thither as ambassadoi, though he 
was sent from the senate to Prusias upon another errand, 
yet seeing Hannibal resident there, it stirred up resent- 
ment in him to find that he was yet alive. And though 
Prusias used much intercession and entreaties in favor of 
him, as his suppliant and familiar friend, Titus was not to 
be entreated There was an ancient oracle, it seems, which 
prophesied thus of Hannibars end — 

Libyssan earth, shall Haimibal inclose. 

He interpreted this to be meant of the African Libya, and 
that he should be buried in Carthage , as if he might yet 
expect to return and end his life there But there is a 
sandy place in Bithynia, bordering on the sea, and near it a 
little village called Libyssa It was Hannibal’s chance to 
be staymg here, and, havmg ever from the beginning had 
a distrust of the easmess and cowardice of Prusias, and a 
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fear of the Eomans, he had, long before, ordered seven 
underground passages to he dug from his house, leading 
fiom lus lodging and running a considerable distance m 
various opposite diiections, all undisceinible from without 
As soon, therefoie, as he heaid what Titus had ordered, he 
attempted to make his escape through these mines , but 
finding them beset with the kmg’s guards, he resolved 
upon making away with himself Some say that wrapping 
his upper garment about lus neck, he commanded his serv- 
ant to set lus knee against his hack, and not to cease 
twisting and pulling it, till he had completely strangled 
him Otheis say, he drank hull’s blood, after the example 
of Themistocles and Midas Livy wi ites that he bad poison 
m readiness, which he mixed for the purpose, and that, 
taking the cup in his hand, “ Let us ease,” said he, “ the 
Romans of their contmual dread and caie, who think it 
long and tedious to await the death of a hated old man 
Yet Titus will not hear away a glorious victory, noi one 
worthy of those ancestors who sent to caution Pyrrhus, an 
enemy, and a conqueroi too, agamst the poison prepared 
for him by traitors ” 

Thus various aie the reports of Hannibal’s death, hut 
when the news of it came to the senators’ ears, some 
felt mdignation agamst Titus for it, blaming as well his 
of&ciousness as his cruelty , who when there was nothing to 
urge it, out of mere appetite for distinction to have it said 
that he had caused Hannibal’s death, sent him to his grave 
when he was now like a bird that m its old age has lost its 
feathers, and incapable of flying is let alone to live tamely 
without molestation 

They began also now to legaidwith increased admira- 
tion the clemency and magnanimity of Scipio Africanus, 
and called to mind how he, when he had vanquished m 
Afiica the till then invincible and ten ible Hannibal, neither 
banished him his countiy, nor exacted of his countrymen 
that they should give him up At a pailey just before 
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they joined battle, Scipio gave him his hand, and in th6 
peace made after it, he put no hard aidicle upon him, nor 
insulted over his fallen fortune It is told, too, that they 
had another meeting afterwards, at Ephesus, and that when 
Hannibal, as they were walking together, took the upper 
hand, Africanus let it pass, and walked on without the 
least notice of it; and that then they began to talk of 
generals, and Hanmbal affirmed that Alexander was the 
greatest commander the world had seen, next to him 
Pyrrhus, and the third was himself; Africanus, with a 
smile, asked, “ What would you have said, if I had not 
defeated you ? ” “I would not then, Scipio,” he replied, 
“ have made myself the third, but the first commander.” 
Such conduct was much ndmired in Scipio, and that of 
Titus, who had as it were insulted the dead whom another 
had slain, was no less generally found fault vuth Hot but 
that there were some who applauded the action, looking 
upon a living Hannibal as a fire, which only wanted blow- 
hig to become a fiame For when he was in the prime and 
flower of his age, it was not his body nor his hand that 
had been so formidable, but his consummate skill and ex- 
perience, together with his innate malice and rancor against 
the Homan name, things which do not impair with age. 
For the temper and bent of the soul remains constant, 
while fortune continually varies ; and some new hope might 
easily rouse to a fresh attempt those whose hatred made 
them enemies to the last. And what really happened after- 
wards does to a certain extent tend yet further to the ex- 
culpation of Titus Aristomcus, of the family of a common 
musician, upon the reputation of being the son of Eumenes, 
filled all Asia with tumults and rebellion Then again, 
Mithridates, after his defeats by Sylla and Fimbria, and 
•vast slaughter as well among his prime officers as common 
soldiers, made head again, and proved a most dangerous 
enemy, against LucuUus, both by sea and land Hannibal 
was never reduced to so contemptible a state as Caius 
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Manus , he had the fi lendslup of a king, and the free ex- 
ercise of his faculties, emploj'inent .iiid charge in the navy, 
and ovei the hoi se and foot, of Prusias , whereas those who 
hut now were laughing to hear of Manus wandering about 
Africa, destitute and begging, m no long time after were 
eeii entreating his ineicy in Rome, with his rods at then 
acks, and his axes at their necks So true it is, that look- 
ing to the possible future, we can call nothing that we see 
either gieat or small , as nothing puts an end to the mu- 
tability and V icissitude of things, hut what puts an end to 
their veiy being Some authors accordingly- tell us, that 
Titus did not do this of his own head, but that he was joined 
in commission with Lucius Scipio, and thattjie whole object 
of the embassy was to effect Ilannibal’s death And now, 
as wo find no further mention in history of anythmg done 
by Titds, either in war or m the admmistration of the govei n- 
ment, but simply that he died in peace, it is time to look 
upon him as he stands in comparison with Philopcemen 


COMPARISON OP PHILOPCEMEN 
WITH PLAMININUS. 

PmsT then, as for the greatness of the benefits which 
Titus conferred on Greece, neither Philopcemen, noi many 
braver men than he, can make good the parallel They 
were Greeks fighting against' Greeks, but Titus, a stranger 
to Greece, fought for her And at the very time when 
Philopcemen went over into Crete, destitute of means to 
succor his besieged counti ymen, Titus, by a defeat given to 
Philip m the heart of Greece, set them, and their cities free 
Again, if we examine the battles they fought, Philopoe- 
men, whilst he was the Achseans’ general, slew more Greeks 
than Titusj in aiding the Gieeks, slew Macedonians As 
to then failings, ambition was Titus’s weak side, and ob* 
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stinacy Philopoemen’s ; in the former, anger was easily 
kindled ; in the latter, it was as hardly quenched. Titus 
reserved to Philip the royal dignity ; he pardoned the 
uEtolians, and stood their friend ; hut Philopoemen, ex- 
asperated against his country, deprived it of its supremacy 
over the adjacent villages Titus was ever constant to 
those he had once befriended ; the other, upon any offence, 
as prone to cancel kindnesses. He who had once been a bene- 
factor to the Lacedaemonians, afterwards laid their walls 
level with the ground, wasted their country, and in the end 
changed and destroyed the whole frame of their govern- 
ment He seems, in truth, to have prodigalled away his 
own life, through passion and perverseness ; for he fell upon 
the Messenians, not with that conduct and caution that 
characterized the movements of Titus, but with unnecessary 
and unreasonable haste. 

The many battles he fought, and the many trophies he 
won, may make us ascribe to Philopoemen the more thorough 
knowledge of war. Titus decided the matter betwixt 
Phihp and himself m two engagements ; but Philopoemen 
came off victorious in ten thousand encounters, to all which 
fortune had scarcely any pretence, so much were they 
owing to his skill. Ilesides, Titus got his renoivn, assisted 
by the power of a flourishing Rome ; the other flourished 
under a declmed Greece, so that his successes may be 
accounted his own ; in Titus’s glory Rome claims a share 
The one had brave men under him, the other made his 
brave, by being over them And though Philopoemen was 
unfortunate certainly, in always being opposed to his 
countrymen, yet this misfortune is at the same time a proof 
of his merit Where the circumstances are the same, 
superior success can only be ascribed to superior merit. 
And he had, indeed, to do with the two most warhke 
nations of all Greece, the Cretans on the one hand, and the 
Lacedjemonians on the other, and he mastered the craftiest 
of them by art and the bravest of them by valor. It may 
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also be said that Titus, having his men armed and dis- 
cipbned to his hand, liad in a mannei his victoiies made for 
him, vheieas Philopojmen was foiced to introduce a dis- 
cipline and tactics of his oun, and to new-mould and model 
Ills soldieis, so that v hat is of greatest inipoit towards 
insuimg a ^^ctory Mas m his case his own creation, while 
the othei had it lead}' piovided foi his benefit Philopcemen 
effected many gallant things until his own hand, but 
Titus none, so much so that one Aichedeiiius, an /Etohan, 
made it a jest against him that while he, the iEtohan, was 
running uitli his diawn sword, w'heie ho saw the Mace- 
donians diawn up closest and fighting haidest, Titus 
was standing stiil, and with hands stretched out to 
heaven, praying to the gods for aid 

It IS tme, Titus acquitted himself admirably, both as a 
governoi and as an ambassadoi , but Philopoemen was no 
less serviceable and useful to the Acbteans in the capacity 
of a private man, than in that of a commandei He w'as a 
private citizen when he restored the IMessenians to their 
liberty, and dehveied their city from Nabis , he was also a 
private citizen w'hen he rescued the Lacedaimonians, and 
shut the gates of Sparta against the general Diophanes, 
and Titus He had a natuie so tiuly formed for command 
that he could govern even the laws themselves for the 
pubhc good , he did not need to w'ait foi the formality of 
being elected into command by the governed, but employed 
their service, if occasion lequiied, at Ins own discretion, 
judging that he who understood then real interests was 
more truly their supreme magistrate, than he whom they 
had elected to the office The equity, clemency, and hu- 
manity of Titus towards the Greeks display a great and 
generous nature , but the actions of Philopoemen, lull of 
courage, and forward to assert his country’s liberty against 
the Romans, have something yet greater and nobler in 
them For it is not as haid a task to gratify the indigent 
and distressed, as to bear up against, and to dare to incur 
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the anger of the poweiful. To conclude, since it does not 
appear to be easy, by any review or discussion, to establish 
the true difference of their merits and decide to which a 
preference is due, will it be an unfair award in the case, if 
we let the Greek bear away the crown for military con- 
duct and warlike skill, and the Roman for justice and 
clemency ? 


PYRRHUS. 

Of the Thesprotians and Molossians after the great inun- 
dation, the first king, according to some historians, was 
Phsethon, one of those who came into Eiiirus with Pelasgus. 
Others tell us that Deucalion and Pyrrha, having set up the 
worship of Jupitei at Dodona, settled there among the 
Molossians. In after time, Reoptolemus, Achilles’s son, 
planting a colony, possessed these parts himself, and left a 
succession of kings, who, after him, were named Pyirhidee, 
as he in his youth was called Pyrrhus, and of his legiti- 
mate children, one was born of Lanassa, daughter of Cleo- 
daeus, Hyllus’s son, had also that name. From him Achilles 
came to have divine honors m Epirus, under the name of 
Aspetus, ill the language of the country. After these first 
kings, those of the following intervening times becoming 
barbarous, and insignificant both in their power and their 
lives, Tharihypas is said to have been the first who, by in- 
troducing Greek manners and learning, and humane laws 
into his cities, left any fame of himself Alcetas was the 
somof Tharrhypas, Arybas of Alcetas, and of Arybas and 
Troas his queen, ^acides , he married Phthia, the daughter 
of Menon, the Thessalian, a man of note at the time of the 
Lamiac war, and of highest command in the confederate 
army next to Leosthenes To JEacides were'^ born of 
Phthia, Deidamia and Troas, daughters, and Pyrrhus, a 
son. 
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The Molossians, afteiwaicls falling into factions and ev 
pelling iEacides, brought in the sons of Xeoptolemus, and 
such fi lends ofiEacidesns tliej could take weie all cutoff, 
Pjnlius, yet an infant, and seaiclied foi bj' the enemj", had 
been stolen ana}' and earned off by Andiochdes and Ange- 
las , u ho, hou e\ er, being obliged to take ivith them a few 
sen ants, and n oincii to muse the child, u ere much impeded 
and retarded in their flight, and when they w'ere now over- 
taken, they delivered the infant to Andi ocleon, Ilippias, 
and Neandei, faithful and able young fellow s, giving them 
in cliaige to niakefoi Mcgaia, a town of Macedon, w'lth all 
then might, while thc}^ themselves, partly by entieaty, and 
partly by foice, stopped the course of the pursuers till late 
in the evening At last, having hardly forced them back, 
they joined those who had the care of Pyrrhus , but the 
sun being already set, at the point of attaining then object 
they suddenly found themselves cut off from it For on 
reaching the river that runs by the city they found it look- 
ing formidable and rough, and endeavoring to pass over, 
they discovered it was not foidable, late rams having 
heightened the avatei, and made the cuiient violent The 
darkness of the night added to the honor of all, so that 
they durst not venture of themselves to carry over the 
child and the rvomen that attended it, but, perceiving some 
of the country people on the other side, they desired them 
to assist then passage, and showed them Pyrihus, calling 
out aloud, and importuning them They, however, could 
not hear for the noise and roaring of the water Thus 
time was spent while those called out, and the others did 
not understand what was said, till one lecollecting himself, 
stripped off a piece of bark from an oak, and wiote on it 
with the tongue of a buckle, stating the necessities and the 
fortunes of the child, and then rolling it about a stone, which 
was made use of to give force to the motion, threw it over 
to the other side, or, as some say, fastened it to the end of 
a javelin, and darted it over When the men on the other 
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sliore read what was on Uie bark, and saw how time pressed, 
without delay they cut down some trees, and lashing them 
together, came over to them And it so fell out, tliat he 
who first got ashore, and took Pyrrlius m his arms, was 
named Achilles, the rest being helped over by others as 
they came to hand 

Thus being safe, and out of the reach of pursuit, they 
addiessed themselves to Glaucias, then king of the 
Illyiians, and finding him sitting at home "with his wife, 
they laid down the child before them. The king began to 
weigh the matter, tearing Cassander, who was a mortal 
enemy of ^acides, and, being m deep consideration, said 
nothing for a long time , while Pyrihus, crawling about on 
the ground, gradually got near and laid hold wth his hand 
upon the king’s robe, and so helj)ing himself upon his feet 
against the knees of Glaucias first moved laughter, and 
then pity, as a little, humble, ciying petitioner. Some say 
he did not thiow himself before Glaucias, but catching hold 
of an altar of the gods, and spreading his hands about it, 
raised himself up by that , and that Glaucias took the act 
as an omen At present, therefore, he gave Pyrrhus into 
the charge of his wife, commanding he should be brought 
up with his own children ; and a little after, the enemies 
sending to demand him, and Cassander himself offering 
two hundred talents, he would not deliver him up , but 
when he was twelve years old, bringing him with an army 
into Epirus, made him king Pyrrhus in the air of his face 
had something more of the tenors than of the augustness 
of kingly power , he had not a regular set of upper teeth, 
but in the place of them one continued bone, with small 
Imes marked on it, resembling the divisions of a row of 
teeth It was a general belief he could cure the spleen, by 
sacrificing a white cock and gently pressing with his light 
foot on the siileen of the persons as they lay down on their 
backs, nor was any one so poor or inconsideiable as not to 
be welcome, if he desired it, to the benefit of his touch. 
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He accepted the cock for the sacnfice as a reward, and was 
always much pleased wuth the present The large toe of 
that foot w as said to have a divine vii tue , for after his 
dptith, the rest of the body being consumed, this was found 
unhurt and untouched by the liie But of these things 
lieieaftei 

Being now about seventeen years old, and the govein- 
ment m appearance well settled, he took a journey out of 
the kingdom to attend the marriage of one of Glaucias’s 
sons, with wJiom he W'as brought up , upon which oppor- 
tunity the Jlolossians again rebelling, turned out all of his 
party, plundered his piopeity, and gave themselves up to 
Neoptolemus Pyiihus having thus lost the kingdom, and 
being in want of all things, applied to Demetiius, the son 
of Antigonus, the husband of his sister Deidami.i, who, 
while she was but a child, had been in name the wnfe of 
Alexandci, son of Roxana, but then affiiirs after wards prov- 
ing unfortunate, when she came to age, Demetrius married^ 
bei At the great battle of Ipsus, wheie so many kings 
were engaged, Pynlms, taking pait with Demetrius, though 
yet but a youth, routed those that encounteied him, and 
lughly signalled himself among all the soldiery , and after- 
wards, when Demetrius’s fortunes weielow, he did not for- 
sake him then, but secured for him the cities of Greece with 
which he was intiusted, and upon articles of agreement 
being made between Demetrius and Ptolemy, he went 
over as an hostage for him into Egypt, where both in hunt- 
ing and othei exercises, he gave Ptolemy an ample proof 
of his courage and strength Ileie observing Berenice m 
greatest pow^ei, and of all Ptolemy’s wives highest in 
esteem for virtue and understanding, he made his court 
principally to hei He had a particular ai t of gaining over 
the great to his own interest, as on the other hand he 
readily overlooked such as were below him, and being also 
well-behaved and tempeiate in his life, among all the 
young princes then at com t, he was thought most fit to 
22 
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have Antigone for his wife, one of the daughters of Berenice 
h}^ Phihp, before she married Ptolemy. 

After this match, advancuig in honor, and Antigone 
being a very good wife to him, having procured a sum of 
money, and raised an aimy, he so ordeied matters as to be 
sent into his kingdom of Epirus, and ai i ived there to the 
great satisfaction of many, from their hate to Neoptolemus, 
who was governing in a %T.olent and arbitrar}'- way. But 
fearing lest hfeoptolemus should enter into alliance with 
some neighboring princes, he came to terms and friendship 
with him, agreeing that they should share the government 
between them There were people, however, who, as time 
went on, secretly exasperated them, and fomented jealousies 
between them The cause chiefly moving PyiTlius is said 
to have had this beginning It was customary for the 
kings to offer sacrifice to Mars, at Passaio, a place in the 
Molossian country, and that done to enter into a solemn 
covenant with the Epirots , they to govern according to law, 
these to iireserve the goveinment as by law established. 
This was performed in the inesence of both kings, who 
were there with their immediate friends, giving and leceiv- 
hig many presents ; here Gelo, one of the friends of hTeop- 
tolemus, taking Pyrrhus by the hand, presented him with 
two pair of di aught oxen Myrtilus, his cup-bearer, being 
then by, begged these of Pyrrhus, who not giving them to 
him, but to another, Myrtilus extremely resented it, which 
Gelo took notice of, and, mviting him to a banquet (amidst 
drinking and other excesses, as some relate, Myrtilus being 
then in the flower of his youth), he entered into discourse, 
liersuadmg him to adhere to Neoptolemus, and destroy 
Pyrrhus by poison. Myrtilus received the design, apjiear- 
ing to approve and consent to it, but privately discovered 
it to Pyrrhus, by whose command he lecom mended Alexi- 
erates, his chief cup-beaier, to Gelo, as a fit instrument for 
their design, Pyrrhus being veiy desirous to have proof 
of the plot by several evidences. So Gelo being deceived, 
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Keoptolemus, who w.'is no less decei\ed, imagining the 
design -went prosperously on, could not foibear, hut in Ins 
]oy spoke of it among Ins fiiends, and once at an entertain- 
ment at his sistei Cadmea’s talked openly of it, thinking 
none lieaid but themseh es Nor was any one there but 
Phsenaiete the wife of Samon, who had the caie of Neop- 
tolemus’s flocks and herds She, turning hei face towards 
the wall upon a couch, seemed fast asleep, and having 
heard all that passed, unsuspected, next day came to An- 
tigone, Pjuihus’s uife, and told hei what she had heard 
Neoptolemus saj'' to his sister On understanding which 
Pyrihus for the present said little, but on a saciifice day, 
making an nmtation for Neoptolemus, killed him , being 
satisfied before that the gieat men of the Epirots were his 
friends, and that they wei e eagei for him to i id himself 
of Neoptolemus, and not to content himself with a mere 
petty sliai e of the government, but to follow Ins own natui al 
vocation to gieat designs, and now when a ^ust ground of 
suspicion appeared, to anticipate Neoptolemus by taking 
him off first 

In memory of Beienice and Ptolemy, he named his son 
by Antigone, Ptolemy, and having built a city in the pen- 
insula of Epirus, called it Berenicis From this time he 
began to revolve many and vast piojects in his thoughts , 
but his first special hope and design lay near home, and he 
found means to engage himself in the Macedonian affairs 
under the following pi etext Of Cassander’s sons, Antipa- 
ter, the eldest, killed Tliessalonica, his mother, and ex- 
pelled his bi other Alexander, who sent to Demetrius en- 
treating his assistance, and also called in Pyiihus, but 
Demetrius being i etai ded by multitude of business, Pyi rhus, 
coming first, demanded in rewaid of his service the dis- 
tricts called Tymphaia and Parauiea m Macedon itself, and 
of then new conquests, Ambracia, Acarnania, and Ani- 
pliilocbia The young prince giving way, he took posses- 
sion of these countries, and secured them with good gam- 
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sons, and proceeded to reduce for Alexander himself otbel* 
parts of the kingdom which he gained from Antipater, 
Lysimachus, designing to send aid to Antipater, was in- 
volved in much other business, but knowing Pyrrhus would 
not disoblige Ptolemy, or deny him anything, sent pre- 
tended letters to him as from Ptolemy, desiring him to 
give up his expedition, upon the payment of three hundred 
talents to him by Antipater Pyrrhus, opening the letter, 
quickly disco veied the fraud of Lysimachus ; for it had not 
the accustomed style of salutation, “ The father to the son, 
health,” but “ King Ptolemy to Pyrihus, the king, health ; ” 
and reproaching Lysimachus, he notwithstanding made a 
peace, and they all met to confirm it by a solemn oath upon 
sacrifice A goat, a bull, and a ram being bi ought out, the 
ram on a sudden fell dead The others laughed, but Theo- 
dotus the prophet forbade Pyrrhus to swear, declaring 
that Pleaven by that portended the death of one of the 
three kings, upon which he refused to ratify the peace. 

The affairs of Alexander being now m some kmd of set- 
tlement, Demetrius arrived, contrary, as soon appeared, to 
the desire and indeed not without the alarm of Alexander. 
After they had been a few days together, their mutual ]eal- 
ousy led them to conspire against each other ; and Deme- 
trius taking advantage of the first occasion, was beforehand 
with the young king, and slew him, and proclaimed himself 
king of Macedon There had been foimerly no very good 
understanding between him and Pyrrhus , for besides the 
inroads he made into Thessaly, the innate disease of princes, 
ambition of greater empire, had rendered them formidable 
and suspected neighbors to each other, especially since 
Deidamia’s death , and both having seized Macedon, they 
came into conflict for the same object, and the difference 
between them had the strongea: motives Demetrius having 
fiist attacked the ^tohans and subdued them, left Pan- 
tauchus there with a considerable army, and marched 
direct against Pyrrhus, and Pyrrhus, as he thought, 
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tvgainst him , but by mistake of the ways they passed by 
one another, and Demetiiiis falling into Epirus wasted the 
country, and Pyrihus, meeting with Pantauchus, prepaied 
for an engagement The soldieis fell to, and theie was a 
sharp and ieirible conflict, especially wlieie the-geneials 
weie Pantauchus, m courage, dexteiity, and strength of 
hody,hemg confessedly the best of all Demetrius’s captains, 
and having both lesolution and high spirit, challenged 
Pyrrhus to fight hand to hand , on the otliei side Pyrrhus, 
piofessmg not to yield to any king m v.iloi and glory, and 
esteemmg the fame of Achilles moi e truly to belong to him 
foi his courage than for his blood, advanced against Pan- 
tauchus tin ough the fi out of the aimy First they used 
their lances, then came to a close fight, and managed their 
swords both with ait and foice, Pyrihus receiving one 
wound, but leturnuig two foi it, one in the thigh and the 
other near the neck, lepulsed and overtbiew Pantauchus, 
but did not kill linn outiight, as he was lescued by Ins 
friends But the Epnots exulting in the victory of their 
king, and adminng liis courage, forced through and cut m 
pieces the phalanx of the Macedonians, and pursuing 
those that fled, killed many, and took five thousand 
prisoners 

This fight did not so much exasperate the Macedonians 
with anger for then loss, or with hatred to Pyrrhus, as it 
caused esteem, and admiration of his valor, and great dis- 
course of linn among those that saw what he did, and were 
engaged against him in the action They thought his 
countenance, his swiftness, and his motions expressed those 
of the great Alexander, and that they beheld here an image 
and resemblance of his rapidity and strength m fight, 
other kings merely by their purple and their guards, by 
the formal bending of their necks, and lofty tone of their 
speech, Pyrihus only by aims, and in action, lepresented 
Alexander Of his knowledge of mihtaiy tactics and the 
art of a general, and his great abihty that way, we have 
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the best information fiom the commentaiies he left behind 
him. Antigonus, also, are told, being asked who was 
the greatest soldier, said, “Pyirhus, if he lives to be old,” 
referring only to those of his ow n time ; but Hannibal of 
all great commanders esteemed Pyrrhus for skill and con- 
duct the first, Scipio the second, and himself the third, 
as IS related in the life of Scipio In a word, he seemed 
ever to make this all his thought and philosophy, as 
the most kingly part of learning other curiosities he held 
in no account. He is leported, when asked at a feast 
whether he thought Python or Caphisias the best musician, 
to have said, Polysperchon was the best soldier, as though 
it became a king to examine and understand only such 
things. Towards his familiars he was mild, and not easily 
mcensed, zealous and even vehement in leturning kind- 
nesses Thus when Aeiopus was dead, he could not bear 
it with moderation, saying, he indeed had suffei ed what 
was common to human nature, but condemning and blam- 
ing himself, that by puttings off and delays he had not 
returned his kmdiiess in time For our debts may be satis- 
fied to the creditor’s heirs, but not to have made the 
acknowledgment of received favois, while they to whom it 
is due can be sensible of it, afflicts a good and woithy 
nature. Some thinkmg it fit that Pyrrhus should banish 
a certain ill-tongued fellow in Ambracio, who had Spoken 
very indecently of him, “ Let him rather,” said he, “speak 
against us here to a few, than rambling about to a great 
many ” And others who in their wme had made reflections 
upon him, bemg afterward questioned for it, and asked by 
him whether they had said such woids, on one of the young 
fellows answering, “ Yes, all that, king and should have 
said more if we had had more wine , ” he laughed and dis- 
charged them After Antigone’s death, he married several 
wives to enlarge his interest and power. He had the 
daughter of Autoleon, king of the Paeonians, Bircenno, 
Bardyfiis the Illyrian’s daughter, Lanassa, daughtei of 
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Agatliocles the Sju.icusan, who bi ought A\ith her m dower 
the city of Corcyra, w'hich li.id been taken by Agatliocles 
By Antigone he had Ptolemy, AIex:<indei by Lanas&a, and 
Helenus, his joungest son, bj Biicenna he bi ought them 
up all in aims, hot and eagei youths, and by hiiii shaip- 
ened and whetted to wai fiom then veiy infancy It is 
said, w'hen one of them, while yet a child, asked him to 
which he w'ould leave the kingdom, he leplied, to him that 
had the shaipest swoid, ivhicli indeed wMs much like that 
tragical curse of OSdipus to his sons — 

^ot by tho lot decldo, 

But with tho fc«ord tho horltngo divide 

So unsocial and w'lld-beast-like is the natuie of ambition 
and cupidity 

Aftei this battle Pyiihus, leturning gloiiously home, 
en]oyed bis fame and reputation, and being called “Eagle” 
by the Epirots, “ By you,” said he, “ I am an eagle , for how 
should I not be such, while I have voui ai ms as w'liigs to sus- 
tain me ’ ” A little after, having intelligence that Demetrius 
was dangerously sick, die entered on a sudden into Mace- 
donia, intending only an mcuision, and to liaiass the 
country , but was veiy neai seizing upon all, and taking 
the kingdom without a blow He marched as far as Edessa 
unresisted, great numbeis deserting, and coming in to him 
This dangei excited Demetrius beyond his strength, and 
his fiiends and commandeis in <i short time got a consider- 
able aimy together, and with all then forces briskly attacked 
Pyrrhus, who, commg only to pillage, would not stand a 
fight, but letieating, lost part of his army, as he went off, 
by the close pursuit of the Macedonians Demetiius, hoiv- 
evei, although he had easily and quickly forced Pyrrhus 
out of the country, yet did not slight him, but having re- 
solved upon great designs, and to recover his father’s kmg- 
dom with an array of one hundied thousand men, and a fleet 
of five hundred ships, would neither embroil himself with 
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Pyrrhus, nor leave the Macedonians so active and tiouhle* 
some a neighbor; and since he had no leisure to continue 
the wai with him, he was willing to tieat and conclude a 
peace, and to turn his forces upon the othei kings. Ai tides 
being agreed upon, the designs of Bemetiius quickly dis- 
covered themselves by the greatness of his piejiaration. 
And the other kings, being alarmed, sent to Pyiihus 
ambassadors and letters, expressing their wonder that he 
should choose to let his own opiiortunitj" pass by, and wait 
till Demetrius could use his ; and whereas he was now able 
to chase him out of Macedon, involved in designs and dis- 
turbed, he should expect till Demetrius at leisuie, and grown 
great, should bring tbe‘war home to his own door, and make 
him fight for his temples and sepulchres in Molossia ; espe- 
cially having so lately, by his means, lost Corcyra and Ins 
rvrfe together For Lanassa had taken offence at Pyrrhus 
for too great an inclination to those wives of his that were 
barbarians, and so withdrew to Corcjna, and desuingto 
marry some king, invited Demeti ms, knowing of all the 
kings he was most ready to entertain offers of marriage; so 
he sailed thither, married Lanassa, and jilaced a garrison in 
the city. The kings having written thus to Pyrrhus, them- 
selves hkewise contrived to find Demetrius work, while he 
was delaymg and making ins preparations Ptolemy, set- 
ting out with a great fieet, drew off many of the Greek cities 
Lysimachus out of Thrace wasted the upper Macedon ; and 
Pyrrhus, also taking arms at the same time, marched to 
Bercea, expecting, as it fell out, that Demetrius, collecting 
his forces against Lysimachus, would leave the lower 
country undefended. That very night he seemed in his 
sleep to be called by Alexander the Great, and approachmg 
saw him sick abed, but was received with very kind words, 
and much respect, and promised zealous assistance lie 
making bold to reply, “ How, sir, can you, being sick, assist 
me?” “With my name,” said he, and mounting Hissean 
horse, seemed to lead the way At the sight of this vision 
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he was much, assured, and with swift marches overrunning 
all the inter3acent places, takes Beioea, and malting lus 
headquarters there, reduced the rest of the country by his 
commandeis When Demetrius received intelhgence of 
this, and perceived likewise the Macedonians ready to 
mutiny in the army, he was afraid to advance further, 
lest, coming near Lysimachus, a Macedonian king, and of 
great fame, they should revolt to him So returning, 
he marched directly against Pyrrhus, as a stranger, and 
hated by the Macedonians But while he lay encamped 
there near him, many who came out of Beroea infinitely 
praised Pyrthils as invincible in aims, a glorious wainoi, 
who treated those he had taken kindly and humanely 
Several of these Pyrrhus himself sent privately, pretending 
to be Macedonians, and saying, now was the time to be de- 
hvered fiom the severe government of Demetiius by com- 
ing ovei t6 Pyrrhus, a gracious prince and a lover of 
soldiefs By this artifice a great part of the army was 
in a state of excitement, and the soldiers began to look 
every way about inquiring for Pyiihus It happened he 
was without hib helmet, till understanding they did not 
Imow him, he put it on agam, and so was quickly recog- 
nized by his lofty crest, and the goat’s hoins he wore upon 
it Then the Macedonians, running to him, desired to be 
told his password, and some put oaken bought upon their 
heads, becahse they saw them worn by the soldiers about; 
him Some persons even took the confidence to say to 
Demetiius himself, that he would be well advised to uith- 
draw, and lay down the government And he, indeeu, 
seeing the mutinous movements of the army to be only too 
consistent with what they said, privately got away, dis- 
guised iri a bioad hat and a common soldier’s coat So 
Pyrihus became master of the army without fighting, and 
was declared king of the Macedonians 
But Lysimachus now amving, and claimmg the defeat 
of Demetrius as the 30mt exploit of them both, and that 
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therefore the kingdom should be shared between them, 
Pyrrhus, not as yet quite assured of the Macedonians, and 
in doubt of their faith, 'consented to the xiroposition of 
Lysimachus, and divided the country and cities between 
them accordingly. This was for the present useful, and 
prevented a war , but shortly after they found the parti- 
tion not so much a peaceful settlement, as an occasion of 
further complaint and diJSerence For men whose ambition 
neither seas, nor mountains, nor unxieojiled deserts can 
limit, nor the bounds dividing Europe from Asia confine 
their vast desires, it would be hard to expect to forbear 
fiom injuring one another when they touch and are close 
together These are ever naturally at war, envying and 
seeking advantages of one another, and merely make use 
of those two words, peace and war, like current coin, to 
serve their occasions, not as justice but as expediency 
suggests, and aie really better men when they openly enter 
on a war, than when they give to the mere forbearance from 
doing wrong, for want of opportunity, the sacred names 
of justice and friendship Pyrrhus was an instance of this ; 
for setting himself agamst the rise of Demetrius again, and 
endeavoring to hinder the recovery of his power, as it were 
from a kuid of sickness, he assisted the Gieeks, and came 
to Athens, where, having ascended the Acropolis, he offered 
sacrifice to the goddess, and the same day came down 
again, and told the Athenians he was much gratified by the 
good-will and the confidence they had shown to him , but 
if they were wise he advised them never to let any king come 
thither again, or open their city gates to him He con- 
cluded also a peace with Demetrius, but shortly after he 
was gone into Asia, at the persuasion of Lysimachus, 
he tampered with the Thessalians to revolt, and besieged 
his cities in Greece , fiiidmg he could better preserve the 
attachment .of the Macedonians ui wmr than in peace, and 
being of his own inclination not much given to rest At 
last, after Demetrius had been overthrown in Syria, 
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Lysimachus, who had secured his affairs, and had nothing 
to do, immediately turned his wdiole forces upon Pyrihus, 
\vho was in quarters at Edessa, and falling upon and seiz- 
ing his convoy of provisions, brought first a great scarcity 
into the army, then partly hy letters, partly by spreading 
rumors abroad, he corrupted the principal officers of the 
IMacedonians, reproaching them that they had made one 
then master w ho w'as both a stranger and descended from 
those who had ever been servants to the Macedonians, 
and that they had thrust the old friends and familiars of 
Alexander out of the country The Macedonian soldiers 
bemg much prevailed upon, Pyiihus withdrew himself 
with his Epirots and auxiliaiy forces, relinquishing 
Macedon, ]ust after the same mamier he took it So httle 
leason have kings to condemn popular governments foi 
changing sides as suits then mtexests, as in this they do 
but imitate them who are the great mstructors of unfaith- 
fulness and treachery , holding him the wisest that makes 
the least account of being an honest man 
Pyrrhus having thus letired into Epirus, and left Mace- 
don, fortune gave him a fair occasion of enjoymg himself in 
quiet, and peaceably governing his own subjects , but he 
who thought it a nauseous course of life not to be doing 
mischief to others, or receiving some from them, like 
Achilles, could not endure repose, 

But sad and languished far. 

Desiring hattlo and the shout of war, 

and gratified his inclination by the followmg pretext for 
new troubles The Romans were at war with the Tarentines, 
who, not bemg able to go on with the war, nor yet, thiough 
the foolhardiness and the viciousness of their popular 
speakers, to come to terms and give it up, proposed now to 
make Pyrrhus their general, and engage him in it, as of all 
the neighboring kings the most at leisuie, and the most 
skilful as a commander The more grave and discreet 
citizens opposmg these counsels, were partly overborne by 
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the noise and violence of tlie multitude; wliile otheis see 
ing this, absented themselves from the assemblies ; only one 
Meton, a veiy sober man, on the daj^ this iiublic decree was 
to be ratified, when the peojile were now seating themselves, 
came dancing into the assembly like one quite drunk, with 
a withered garland and a small lamp in his hand, and a 
woman playing on a flute befoie him. And as in great 
multitudes met at such poxiular assemblies, no decorum can 
be well observed, some claxiped him, others laughed, none 
forbade him, but called to the woman to play, and to him 
to smg to the comiianjq* and wdien the}’’ thought he was 
going to do so, “ ’Tis right of you, 0 men of Taientum,” he 
said, “ not to hmder any fiom making themselves merrj'’ that 
have a mind to it, while it is yet in their power : .and if j'ou 
are wise, you will take out your pleasure of your freedom 
while you can, for you must change youi couise of life, and 
follow other diet when Pyrrhus comes to town.” These 
words made a great impression upon many of the Tai en- 
tmes, and a confused murmur went about, that he had 
spoken much to the puipose ; but some who feaied they 
should be sacrificed if a peace weie made ivith the Homans, 
reviled the whole assembly for so tamely sufleiing them- 
selves to be abused by a di unken sot, and cro wdmg together 
upon Meton, thrust him out So the public order was passed 
and ambassadors sent inta Epirus, not only in their own 
names, but in those of all theltahan Greeks, carrying pres- 
ents to Pyrrhus, and lettmg him know they wanted a gen- 
eral of reputation and experience; and that they could 
furnish him with large forces of Lucanians, Messapians, 
Samnites, and Tarentines, amounting to twenty thousand 
horse, and three hundred and fifty thousand foot This 
did not only quicken Pyirhus, but raised an eager desire 
for the ex^iedition in the Epiiots 

There was one Cmeas, a Thessahan, considered to be a 
man of very good sense, a disciple of the great orator De- 
mosthenes, who, of all that were famous at that time for 
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Speaking well, most seemed, as in a picture, to revive in the 
minds of the audience the meraoiy of his force and wigoi of 
eloquence , and being alwavs about Pyrius, and sent about 
in his service to several cities, verified the saying of Eun- 
pides, that 

the force of words 

Can do i\lnte’er is done hy conquering swords 

And Pyrrhus was used to say, thg.t Cineas had taken more 
towns with his words than he with Ins arms, and always 
did him the honor to employ him in his most important 
occasions This person, seeing Pyiihus eageily preparing 
for Italy, led him one day when he was at leisure into the 
following leasonings “The Romans, sii, aie lepoited to be 
gieat waiiiois and conqueiois of many waililce nations, if 
God permit us to oveicome them, how should we use our 
victoiy?” “You ask,” said Pj'ii bus, “ a thing evident of 
itself The Romans once conquered, there is neithei Gieek 
nor barbarian city that will lesist us, but we shall pres- 
ently be masters of all Italy, the extent and resources and 
strength of which any one should rather profess to be 
Ignorant of than youiself” Cineas aftei a httle pause, 
“And having subdued Italy, what shall we do next?” 
Pyrrus not yet discovering his intention, “ Sicily,” he 
replied, “ next holds out hei arms, to receive us, a wealthy 
and populous island, and easy to be gamed , for since Agath- 
ocles left it, only faction and anaichy, and the licentious 
violence of the demagogues prevail ” “ You speak,” said 
Cineas, “what is perfectly probable, but will the possession 
of Sicily put an end to thewai?” “God giant us,” an- 
swered Pyrrhus, “victory and success in that, and ve will 
use these as foierunneis of greater things , who could for- 
beai from Libya and Caitliage then within leach, which 
Agathocles, even when forced to fly from Syracuse, and 
passing the sea only with a few ships, had allbutsuipiised? 
These conquests once perfected, will any assert that of the 
enemies who now pietend to despise us, any one will dare 
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to make further resistance ’ ” “ N'one,” replied Cineas, for 
then it is manifest we may with such mighty forces regain 
Macedon, and make an absolute conquest of .Greece ; and 
when all these are in our power what shall we do then ? 
Said Pyrrhus, smiling, “ We will live at our ease, my dear 
friend, and drink all day, and divert ourselves with pleasant 
conversation” When Cineas had led Pyrrhus with his 
argument to this point • “ And what hinders us now’, sir, 
if we have a mind to be meiry, and entei tain one another, 
since we have at hand without trouble all those necessary 
things, to which through much blood and great labor, and 
mflnite hazards and mischief done to ourselves and to 
others, we design at last to arrive’” Such reasonings 
rather troubled Pyrrhus with the thought of the happiness 
he was quittmg, than any way altered his puriiose, being 
unable to abandon the hopes of what he so much desired. 

And first, he sent away Cineas to the Tarentines with 
three thousand men; presently aftei, many vessels for 
transport of horse, and galleys, and flat-bottomed boats of 
all sorts arriving fiom Tarentum, he shipped upon them 
twenty elephants, three thousand horse, twenty thousand 
foot, two thousand archers, and five hundred shngers All 
bemg thus in readiness, he set sail, and being half-way over, 
was driven by the wind, blowing, contraiy to the season of 
the year, violently from the north, and earned from his 
couise, but by the great skill and resolution of his pilots 
and seamen, he made the land with infinite labor, and be- 
yond expectation. The rest of the fleet could not get up, 
and some of the dispersed ships, losing the coast of Italy, 
were driven uito the Libyan and Sicilian Sea , others, not 
able to double the cape of Japygium, were overtaken by 
the night; and, with a boisterous and heavy sea, throwing 
them upon a dangeious and rocky shore, they were all 
very much disabled except the royal galley She, while the 
sea bore upon her sides, resisted with her bulk and strength, 
and avoided the force of it, till the wmd coming about, blew 
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directly in tlieir teeth from the shore, and the vessel keep- 
ing up -with hei head against it, nas in danger of going to 
pieces , yet on the other hand, to siifter themselves to be 
dii\en off to sea again, which was thus raging and tempest- 
uous, with the wind shifting about every way, seemed to 
them the most dreadful of all then present evils Pyr- 
rhus, rising up, threw himself overboard His friends and 
guards strove eagerly v ho should be most ready to help 
him, but night and the sea, with its noise and violent 
singe, made it evtiemely difficult to do this, so that 
hardly, when with the morning the wind began to subside, 
he got ashore, breathless and weakened in body, but with 
high courage and strength of mind resisting his hard 
fortune The Messapians, upon whose shore they w'eie 
tlirowm by the tempest, came up eagerly to help them in the 
best manner they could , and some of the straggling ves- 
sels that had escaped the storm arrived , in which were a 
very few horse, and not quite two thousand foot, and two 
elephants 

With these Pyrrhus marched straight to Tarentuin, 
w'here Cineas, being informed of his ai rival, led out the 
troops to meet him Entering the towm, he did nothing 
unpleasing to the Taientines, nor put any force upon them, 
till the ships were all in harbor, and the greatest part of 
the army got together, but then perceiving that the people, 
unless some strong compulsion was used to them, were not 
capable either of saving others or being saved themselves, 
and were rather intending, Avbile be engaged for them in 
the field, to remam at home bathing and feasting them- 
selves, he first shut up the places of public exercise, and 
the walks, where, in their idle way, they fought their 
country’s battles and conducted her campaigns in their 
talk, he prohibited likewise all festivals, revels, and diink- 
ing-parties as unseasonable, and summoning them to arms, 
showed himself rigorous and inflexible in carrying out the 
conscription for service in the wai So that many, not un- 
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del standing what it was to be commanded, left the town, 
calling it mere slavery not to do as they pleased. He now 
received intelligence that Lsevinus, the Roman consul, was 
upon his march with a great army, and plundering Lucania 
as he went The confederate forces were not come up to 
him, yet he thought it impossible to suffer so near an ap- 
proach of an enemy, and diew out wth his army, but first 
sent an herald to the Romans to know if before the war 
they would decide the differences lietween them and the 
Italian Greeks by his arbitrament and mediation But 
Lsevinus returning answer, that the Romans neither ac- 
cepted him as arbitrator noi feaTed him as an enemy, Pyr- 
rhus advanced, and encamped m the plain between the 
cities of Pandosia and Heraclea, and having notice the 
Romans were near, and lay on the other side of the river 
Sms, he rode up to take a view of them, and seeing their 
order, the appointment of the watches, their method and 
the geneialform of their encampment, he was amazed, and 
addressing one of his friends next to him : “ This ordey,” 
said he, “ Magacles, of the baibanans, is not at all barbarian 
in character , we shall see presently what they can do;” 
and growing a little more thoughtful of the event, resolved 
to expect the arriving of the confederate troops. And to 
hinder the Romans, if in the mean time they should en- 
deavor to pass the iivei, he planted men all along the bank to 
oppose them But they, hastenmg to anticipate the coming 
up of the same forces which he had determined to wait for, 
attempted the passage with their mfaritry, where it was ford- 
able, and with the horse in several places, so that the Greeks, 
fearing to be surrounded, were obliged to retreat, and Pyr- 
rhus, perceivmg this, and being much surprised, bade his 
foot officers diaw their men up in line of battle, and con- 
tinue in arms, while he himself with three thousand horse 
advanced, hoping to attack the Romans as they were com- 
ing over, scattered and disordered But when he saw a 
vast number of shields appearing above the water, and the 
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horso follo-v\ing lliera in good oidci, giitlieuiig hib men iiia 
closei bodj% luinsclf at the head of them, he began the 
chaige conspicuous hj' his iich and beautiful aimoi,and 
letting it be seen that his lepiitation had not outgone 
what he M as able eflectuallj to peifoiin While exposing 
his hands and hodj in the tight, and hiavcly lepelhng all 
that engaged linn, he still guided the battle Mith a steady 
and uiidistuihed icason, and such piesencc of nnnd, as if 
he had been out of the action and watching it fioin a dis- 
tance, passing still f 10111 point to point, and assisting those 
whom he thought most piessed by the eneni} Ilcie 
T^onnatus the Macedonian, obseiving one of the Italians 
leiy intent upon Pjiihus, iiding up tow'ards him, and 
changing places as he did, and moMiig ,is he moved “Do 
you see, sir,” said he, “ tint baibaiian on the black hoise 
with white feet’ he seems to be one tliat designs soinegieat 
and dangei oils thing, foi he looks constantly at you, and 
fixes his whole attention, fiill of vehement pin pose, on you 
alone, taking no notice ofotheis Be on your guard, sii, 
agamst him ” “ Leonnatus,” s iid Pynhus, “ it is impossi- 
ble foi any man to avoid his kite , but neithei he nor any 
other Italian shall have much satisfaction in engaging w ith 
me” While they weie m this discouise, the Italian, low^- 
ering his speai and quickening his hoise, lode fuiiously at 
Pyirlius, and inn his horse tlnough with his lance , at the 
same instant Leonnatus lan histhiougli Both horses fall- 
ing, Pyiihus’s fi lends suiiounded him and bi ought him 
off safe, and killed the Italian, bi.ively defending himself 
He was by biith a Frentanian, captain of a troop, and 
named Oplacus 

This made Pynhus use greater caution, and now seeing 
bis hoise give giound, he brought up the iniantiy against 
the enemy, and changing his scai f and Ins ai ms with Me 
gacles, one of Ins friends, and obscuring himself, as it were, 
m Ins, charged upon the Romans, who received and en- 
gaged him, and a great while the success of the battle re- 
23 
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mained undetermined; and it is said there were seven turns 
of fortune both of pursuing and being iiursued. And the 
change of his arms was very opportune for the safety of his 
person, but had like to have overthrown his cause and lost 
him the victory , for several falling upon Megacles, the first 
that gave him his mortal wound was one Dexous, who, 
snatching away his helmet and his robe, rode at once to 
Lsevinus, holding them up, and saying aloud he had killed 
Pyrrhus These spoils being earned about and shown 
among the ranks, the Romans weie transported with joy, 
and shouted aloud ; while equal discouragement and terror 
prevailed among the Greeks, until Pyrrhus, understanding 
what had happened, lode about the armj^ with his face 
bare, stretching out his hand to his soldiers, and telling 
them aloud it was he At last, the elexihants more par- 
ticularly began to distress the Romans, whose horses, be- 
fore they came near, not enduring them, went back with 
their riders ; and upon this, he commanded the Thessalian 
cavalry to charge them in their disorder, and routed them 
with great loss Dionysius affirms near fifteen thousand 
of the Romans fell ; Hieronymus, no more than seven thou- 
sand. On Pyrrhus’s side, the same Dionysius makes 
thirteen thousand slain, the other under four thousand ;* 
but they were the flower of his men, and amongst them his 
particular friends as well as officers whom he most trusted 
and made use of However, he possessed himself of the 
Romans’ camp which they deserted, and gained over seveial 
confederate cities, and wasted the country round about, and 
advanced so far that he was within about thirty-seven miles 
of Rome itself. After the fight many of the Lucanians and 
Samnites came in and joined him, whom he chid for their 
delay, but yet he was evidently well pleased and raised 
in his thoughts, that he had defeated so great an army 
of the Romans with the assistance of the Tarentines 
alone 

The Romans did not remove L^vinus fioin the consul' 
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ship , though it IS told that Cams Fahricius said, that the 
Epiiots had not heaten the Romans, hut only Pyrihus, Lse- 
vinus , iiibmuatmg that their loss was not thiough want of 
valor but of conduct , but filled up then legions, and en- 
listed flesh men with all speed, talking high and boldly of 
Well, which struck Pyrrhus with amazement He thought 
it advisable by sending fiist to make an expeiiment whether 
they had any inclination to treat, thinking that to take the 
city and make an absolute conquest was no work for such 
an army as his i\as at that time, but to settle a fiiendslnp, 
and bnng them to teims, would be highly honoiable after 
Ins victoiy Cmeas was despatched away, and applied 
himself to several of the great ones, with presents foi them- 
selves and then ladies from the king, but nob a person 
would receive any, and answered, as well men as women, 
that if an agreement were publicly concluded, they also 
should he leady, for their paits, to express their regard to 
the kmg And Cmeas, discoursing with the senate in the 
most persuasive and obliging manner in the world, yet was 
not heard with kindness oi inclination, although Pyirhus 
offered also to return all the prisoners he had taken in the 
fight without ransom, and promised his assistance for the 
entire conquest of all Italy, asking only their friendship 
for himself, and security for the Tarentmes, and nothing 
further nevertheless, most were well inclined to a peace, 
having already received one great defeat, and fearing an- 
other from an additional force of the native Italians, now join- 
ing with Pyrrhus At this point Appius Claudius, a man of 
great distinction, but who, because of his great age and 
loss of sight, had declined the fatigue of public business, 
after these propositions had been made by the kmg, hear- 
ing a report that the senate was ready to vote the condi- 
tions of peace, could not forbear, but commanding his serv- 
ants to take him up, was carried in his chair through the 
forum to the senate-house When he was set down at the 
door, his sons and sons-m-law took him up m their arms. 
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and, walking close I’ound about liiin, brought hiui into the 
senate. Out of leverencefoi so wortliy a man, the whole 
assembly was respectfully silent 
And a little after raising uji himself : “ I bore,*’ said he, 
“ until this time, the misfortune of my eyes with some impa- 
tience, but now while I hear of these dislionorable motions 
and resolves of youis, destiuctive to tlie glory of Rome, it is 
my affliction, that being already blind, I am not deaf too 
Where is now that discourse of youis that became famous 
in all the woild, that if he, the great Alexander, had come into 
Italy, and daied to attack us when we were young men, 
and our fathers, who weie then in their prime, he had not 
now been celebiated as invincible, but either flying hence, 
or falling heie, had left Rome moi e glorious ? Ton demon- 
strate now that all that was but foolish aiTOgance and 
vanity, by fearing Molossians and Chaomans, ever the 
Macedonian’s prey, and by tiemblmg at Pyrrhus who was 
himself but an humble servant to one of Alexander’s life- 
guard, and comes here, not so much to assist the Greeks 
that inhabit among us, as to escape from his enemies at 
home, a wanderei about Italy, and j'-et dares to promise you 
the conquest of it all by that army which has not been able 
to preserve for him a lirtle part of Macedon Do not 
persuade youi selves that making him your fiiend is the 
way to send him back, it is the way rathei to biing 
over other invaders from thence, contemiimg you as 
easy to be reduced, if Pyirhus goes off vnthout imnishment 
for his outrages on you, but, on the contrary, with the re- 
ward of having enabled the Taien tines and Samnites to 
laugh at the Romans ” When Appms had done, eagerness 
for the wai seized on every man, and Cineas was dismissed 
with this answer, that when Pyrrhus had withdrawn his 
forces out of Italy, then, if he pleased, they would treat 
with him about fiiend^hip and alliance, but while he stayed 
there in arms, they w’^ere resolved to ]iiosecute the war 
against hmi with all their force, though he should have 
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defeated a thousand Lffivinuses It is said that Cmeas, 
while he was managing this affair, inade it his bi^smess 
caiefnlly to inspect the manneis of the Romans, and to 
undei stand then methods of government, and havmg con- 
veised with then noblest citizens, he afterwaids told Pyr- 
ihus, among other things, that the senate seemed to him 
an assembly of kings, and as foi the people, he feared lest 
it might prove that they were fighting with a Lernsean 
hydra, foi the consul had already raised twice as large an 
aimy as the former, and there weie many times over the 
same number of Romans able to bear arms 
Then Cams Fabricius came in embassy from the Romans 
to tieat about the prisoneis that weie taken, one whom 
Cmeas had repoited to be a man of highest consideration 
among them as an honest man and a good soldier, but ex- 
tremely pool Pyrrhus received him ivith much kindness, 
and privately would have persuaded him to accept of his 
gold, not for any evil purpose, but callmg it a mai k of re- 
spect and hospitable kindness Upon Pabiicius’s refusal, 
he pressed him no further, but the next day, having a mmd 
to discompose him, as he had never seen an elephant before, 
he commanded onepf the largest, completely aimed, to be 
placed behind the hangings, as they were talking togethei 
Which being done, upon a sign given, the hanging was 
diawn aside, and the elephant, raising his trunk over the 
head of Pabricius, ,niade an lion id and ugly noise He, 
gently turning about and smiling, said to Pyrihus, “Reither 
youi money yesterday, nor this beast to-day makes any im- 
pression upon me ” At snppei , amongst all sorts of things 
that weie discouised of, but more paiticulaily Greece and 
the philosophers there, Cmeas, by accident, had occasion 
to speak of Ejncunis, and explained the opinions his fol- 
loweis hold about the gods and the commonwealth, and 
the ob]ects of life, placing the chief happiness of man m 
pleasure, and declining public affairs as an mjui y and dis- 
tuibance of a happy life, leniovmg the gods afai off both 
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from kmdness or anger, or any concern for us at all, to d 
life wholly without business and flowing in pleasui es. Be- 
fore he had done speaking, “0 Hercules’” Fabiicius 
cried out to Pyrrhus, “ may Pyrrhus and the Samnites 
entertain themselves ivith this sort of opinions as long as 
they are in war with us ” PjuThus, admiring the wisdom 
and gravity of the man, was the more transported with 
desire of making friendship instead of war with the city, 
and entreated him, personally, after the peace should he 
concluded, to accept of living with him as the chief of his 
mmisters and generals Fabiicius answered quietly, “ Sir, 
this will not be for your advantage, for they who now honor 
and admire you, when they have had exiierience of me, will 
rather choose to be governed by me, than by jmu.” Such 
was Fabricius And Pyrrhus received his answer without 
any resentment or tyrannic passion , nay, among his friends 
he highly commended the great mind of Fabricius, and 
intrusted the prisoneis to him alone, on condition that if 
the senate should not vote a peace, after they had conversed 
with their friends and celebrated the festival of Saturn, 
they should be remanded And, accordingly, they were 
sent back after the holidays , it being decreed pain of death 
for any that stayed behind 

After this Fabricius taking the consulate, a person came 
with a letter to the camp written by the kmg’s jiiducipal 
physician, offering to take off Pyrrhus by poison, and so 
end the war without further hazard to the Romans, if he 
might have a reward propoitionable to his service Fabri- 
cius, hating the villany of the man, and disposing the other 
consul to the same opinion, sent despatches immediately to 
Pyrrhus to caution him against the treason His letter 
was to this effect “ Cams Fabricius and Quintus JEmilius, 
consuls of the Romans, to Pyrrhus the king, health. You 
seem to have made an ill-judgment both of your friends 
^ and enemies ; you will understand by reading this letter 
sent to us, that you are at war with honest men, and trust 
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villaiGs and knaves Nor do we disclose this to you out of 
any favor to you, but lest your ruin might bring a reproach 
upon us, as if we bad ended the war by tieachery, as not 
able to do it by force ” When Pyrrhus had lead the letter 
and made inquiiy into the tieason, he pnnished the physi- 
cian, and as an acknowledgment to the Romans sent to 
Rome the piisoneis without ransom, and again employed 
Cmeas to negotiate a peace for him But they, regarding 
it as at once too great a kindness from an enemy, and too 
great a reward for not doing an ill thing to accept then 
prisoneis so, released in return an equal number of the 
Tarentmes and Saramtes, but would admit of no debate 
of alliance or peace until he had lemoied his arms and 
forces out of Italy, and sailed back to Epirus with the same 
ships that brought him over Aftei wards, his affaiis de- 
manding a second fight, when he had refreshed his men, 
he decamped, and met the Romans about the city Asculum, 
where, howevei, he was much incommoded by a woody 
country unfit for his horse, and a swift nvei, so that the 
elephants, for want of suie treading, could not get up with 
the mfantiy After many wounded and many killed, night 
put an end to the engagement Next day, designing to 
make the fight on even giound, and have the elephants 
among the thickest of the enemy, he caused a detachment 
to possess themselves of those incommodious grounds, and, 
mixing slingers and archeis among the elephants, with full 
strength and couiage, he advanced m a close and well- 
oideied body The Romans, not having those advantages 
of leti eating and falling on as they pleased, which they had 
before, i\eie obliged to fight man to man upon plain 
ground, and, being anxious to diive back the mfantiy 
befoie the elephants could get up, they fought fiei cely with 
then swords among the Macedonian spears, not spaiing 
themselves, thinkmg onlj to n ound and kill, n ithout re- 
gard of vhat they suffeitd Aftei a long and obstinate 
fight, the first giving ground is reported to have been nhere 
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Pyrrhus himself engaged with extraordinary courage ; but 
they were most earned away by the overwlielming force of 
the elephants, not being able to make use of their \alor, but 
overthrown as it were hy the irruption of a sea or an eaitli- 
quake, before which it seemed better to give way than to 
die without doing anything, and not gain the least advan- 
tage by suffering the utmost exti einity, the retreat to their 
camp not being far Hieronymus says, there fell six thou- 
sand of the Romans, and of Pyrihus’s men, the kmg’s own 
commentaries reported thiee thousand live hundred and 
fifty lost in this action Dionysius, however, neither gives 
any account of two engagements at Asculum, nor allows 
the Romans to have been certainly beaten, stating that once 
only, after they had fought till sunset, both armies were 
unwillingly separated by the night, Pyrrhus being wounded 
by a javelin in the arm, and his baggage plundered by the 
Samnites, that in all there died of Pjurhus’s men and the 
Romans above fifteen thousand The armies separated; 
and, it is said, Pyirhus replied to one that gave him joy of 
his victory that one other such would utterly undo him 
For he had lost a great pait of the forces he brought witb 
him, and almost all his particular fi lends and principal com- 
manders ; there were no others there to make reci uits, and 
he found the confederates m Italy backward On the other 
hand, as from a fountain continually flowing out of the 
city, the Roman camp was quickly and plentifully filled up 
with fresh men, not at all abating in courage for the losses 
they sustained, but even from their very anger gaining new 
force and resolution to go on with the war 

Among these ditdculties he fell again into new hopes and 
projects distracting his purposes For at the same time 
some persons arrived from Sicily, offering into his hands 
the cities of Agrigentum, Syracuse, and Leontmi, and beg- 
ging his assistance to drive out the Carthaginians, and rid 
the island of tyrants ; and others brought him news out of 
Crreece that Ptolemy, called Ceraunus, was slam m a fight^ 
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and Ins aimy cut in pieces by the Gauls, and that now, 
above all othei s, was his time to offei himself to the Mace- 
donians, in gi eat need of a king Complaining much of 
fortune foi bi inging him so many occasions of great things 
all togethei at a time, and thinking that to have both 
olleied to him, was to lose one of them, he was doubtful, 
balancing in his thoughts But the affans of Sicily seem^ 
ing to hold out the greater piospects, Africa lying so near, 
he turned himself to them, and presently despatched away 
Cineas, as he used to do, to make teims befoiehand with 
the cities Then he placed a garrison m Taientum, much 
to the Tarentines’ discontent, who required him either to 
perform what he came foi, and continue with them in a 
war against the Romans, oi leave the city as he found it 
He returned no pleasing answei, but commanded them to 
be quiet and attend his time, and so sailed away Being 
arrived in Sicily, what he had designed in Ins hopes was 
conflimed effectually, and the cities frankly surrendered 
to him , and wlieiever his arms and foice were necessary, 
nothing at fust made any considerable lesistance For 
advancing with thirty thousand foot, and twenty-five 
hundred horse, and tv o hundred ships, he totally routed 
the Phoenicians, and overran their vhole province, and 
Eryx being the strongest town they held, and having a 
gieat garrison in it, he resolved to take it by storm The 
army being in readiness to give the assault, he put on his 
arms, and coming to the head of his men made a vow of 
plays and saciifices in honor to Hercules, if he signalized 
himself in that day’s action before the Greeks that dwelt m 
Sicdy, as became Ins great descent and his foi tunes The 
sign being given by sound of trumpet, he fiist scattered the 
barbarians with his shot, and then brought his ladders to 
the wall, and was the fiist that mounted upon it himself, 
and, the enemy appealing in great numbers, he beat them 
back , some he threw down from the walls on each side, 
others he laid dead in a heap round about him with his 
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sword, nor did he receive the least wound, but by his very 
aspect inspired terror in the enemy ; and gave a clear dem- 
onstration that Homer was in the right, and pronounced 
according to the truth of fact, that fortitude alone, of all 
the virtues, is wont to display itself in divine transports 
and frenzies The city being taken, he offered to Hercules 
most magnificently, and exhibited all varieties of shows and 
plays 

A sort of barbarous people about Messena, called Mam- 
ertmes, gave much trouble to the Greeks, and put several 
of them under contribution These being numerous and 
valiant (fiom whence they had their name, equivalent in the 
Latin tongue to vjarhh^^ he first intercepted the collectors 
of the contribution money, and cut them off, then beat them 
in open fight, and destroyed many of their places of strength 
The Carthagmians being now inclined to composition, and 
offermg him a round sum of money, and to furnish him with 
shipping, if a peace were concluded, he told them iilainly, 
aspiring still to greater things, theie was but one way for 
a friendship and right understanding between them, if they, 
wholly abandoning Sicily, would consent to make the African 
sea the limit between them and the Greeks And being ele- 
vated with his good f 01 tune, and the stiength of his forces, 
and pursuing those hopes in prospect of which he first sailed 
thither, his immediate aim was at Africa , and as he had 
abundance of shipping, but very ill equipped, he collected 
seamen, not by fair and gentle dealing with the cities, but 
by force in a haughty and insolent way, and menacing them 
with punishments And as at first he had not acted thus, 
but had been unusually indulgent and kind, ready to be- 
lieve, and uneasy to none , now of a popular leader becom- 
ing a tyrant by these seveie proceedings, he got the name 
of an ungrateful and a faithless man- However, they gave 
way to these things as necessary, although they took thetn 
veiy ill from him ; and especially when he began to show 
suspicion of Thoenon and Sosistratus, men of the first 
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jiosition in Syracuse, who invited him ovet into Sicily, and 
when he was come, put the cities into his power, and were 
most instrumental in all he had done there since his 
arrival, whom he now would neither suffer to he about his 
person, noi leave at home, and when Sosistiatus out of 
fear withdrew himself, and then he chaiged Thoenon, as in 
a conspiracy with the other, and put him to death, with 
this all his piospects changed, not by little and little, nor 
in a single place onlj’^, but a moi tal hatred being raised in 
the cities against him, some fell off to the Carthaginians, 
others called in the Mamertines And seeing revolts in all 
places, and desires of alteration, and a potent faction against 
him, at the same time he received letters from the Samnites 
and Tarentines, who weie beaten quite out of the field, and 
scarce able to secuie their towns against the war, earnestly 
beggmg his help This served as a color to make his 
lelmquishmg Sicily no fiight, noi a despaii of good success, 
but m truth not being able to manage Sicily, which was as 
a ship laboring in a storm, and wilhng to be out of her, he 
suddenly threw himself ovei uito Italy It is reported that 
at Ins going off he looked back upon the island, and said to 
those about him, “ How brave a field of wai do we leave, 
my fnends, for the Romans and Carthaginians to fight in,” 
which, as he then con]ectured, feU out indeed not long 
after 

When he was sading oft', the barbaiians having conspired 
together, he was forced to a fight with the Caithagmians 
in the veiy road, and lost many of his ships , with the lest 
he fled into Italy Theie, about one thousand Mamei tines, 
who bad crossed the sea a little before, though afiaid to 
engage him in open field, setting upon him where the 
passages were difficult, put the whole army in confusion 
Two elephants fell, and a great part of his lear was cut off 
He, therefore, coming up in person, repulsed the enemy, 
but ran Into gieat danger among men long trained and 
bold in wai His being wounded m the head with a sword, 
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and retiring a little out of the fight, much increased theii 
confidence, and one of them advancing a good way before 
the rest, large of body and in bright armor, with an 
haughty voice challenged him to come forth if he were 
alive. Pyrrhus, in gieat anger, broke away violently from 
his guards, and, m his fury, besmeared with blood, terrible 
to look upon, made his way through his own men, and 
struck the barbarian on the head with his sword such a 
blow, as with the strength of his aim, and the excellent 
temper of the weapon, passed downward so far that his 
body being cut asunder fell in two pieces This stopped 
the course of the barbarians, amazed and confounded at 
Pyrrhus, as one more than man, so that continuing his 
march all the jest of the way undisturbed, he arrived at 
Tarentum with twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse, where, reinforcing himself with the choicest troops 
of the Taren tines, he advanced immediately against the 
Romans, who then lay encamped in the territories of the 
Sammtes, whose affairs were extremely shattered, and 
their counsels broken, having been m many fights beaten 
by the Romans There was also a discontent amongst 
them at Pyrrhus for his expedition into Sicily, so that not 
many came in to join him. 

He divided his army into two parts, and despatched the 
first into Lucania to oppose one of the consuls there, so 
that he should not come in to assist the other ; ,the rest he 
led against Manius Curius, who had posted himself very 
advantageously near Beneventum, and expected the other 
consul’s forces, and partly because the piiests had dis- 
suaded him by unfavorable omens, was resolved to remain 
inactive Pyrrhus, hastening to attack these before the 
other could arrive, with his best men, and the most ser- 
viceable elephants, marched in the night toward their 
camp But being forced to go round about, and through a 
veiy woody country, their lights failed them, and the sol- 
diers lost their way. A council of war being called, while 
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tliey were in debate, the nigbt was spent, and, at the bleak 
of day, Ins approach, as he came down the hills, as dis- 
coveied by the enemy, and put the whole camp into dis- 
oider and tumult But the sacrifices being auspicious, and 
the time absolutely obliging them to fight, Manius drew 
his tioops out of the tienches, and attacked the vanguard, 
and, having routed them all, put the whole aimy into con- 
sternation, so that many weie cut off, and some of the 
elephants taken This success dieiv on Manius into the 
level plain, and heie, in open battle, he defeated pait of the 
enemy , but, in othei quaiteis, finding himself overpowered 
by the elephants and foiced back to his trenches, he com- 
manded out those who weie left to guaid them, a numei- 
ous body, standing thick at the lampaits, all in arms and 
fresh These coming down fiom their stiong position, and 
chaiging the elephants, foiced them to letire, and they in 
the flight turning back upon then own men, caused gieat 
disoider and confusion, and gave into the hands of the 
Romans the victory, and the futui e supi emacy Having 
obtained fiom these eifoits, and these contests, the feeling 
as well as the fame of mvincible strength, they at once 
reduced Italy undei then power, and not long after Sicily 
too 

Thus fell Pyrrhus fiom his Italian and Sicilian hopes, 
after he had consumed six years in these wais, and though 
unsuccessful in his affaiis, yet preserved his courage un- 
conquerable among all these niisfoi tunes, and was held, 
foi military experience, and personal valor and enterprise, 
much the bravest of all the princes of his time, only what 
be got by great actions he lost again hy vain hopes and by 
new desires of what he had not, kept nothing of what he 
bad So that Antigonus used to compare him to a playei 
wuth dice, who had excellent throws, but knew^ not how to 
use them He returned into Epifus with eight thousand 
foot and five hundred hoise, and foi want of money to pay 
them, was fam to look out for a new wai to maintain the 
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army Some of the Gauls joining him, he invaded Mace^ 
donia, where Antigonus, son of Demetrius, governed, 
designing merely to plunder and waste the country. But 
after he had made himself master of several towns, and 
two thousand men came over to him, he began to hope 
for something greater, and adventured upon Antigonus 
himself, and meeting him at a narrow passage, put the 
whole army in disorder The Gauls, who brought up 
Antigonus’s rear, were very numerous and stood firm, hut 
after a sharp encountei, the greatest part of them were cut 
off, and they who had the chaige of the elephants being 
surrounded every way, delivered up both themselves and 
the beasts, Pyrrhus, taking this advantage, and advismg 
more with his good fortune than his reason, boldly set 
upon the mam body of the Macedonian foot, already sur- 
prised with fear, and troubled at the former loss They 
declined any action or engagement with him , and he, hold- 
ing out his hand and calling aloud both to the superior 
and under officers by name, brought over the foot from 
Antigonus, who, fiying away secretly, was only able to retain 
some of the seapoit towns Pyrrhus, among all these 
kindnesses of fortune, thinking what he had effected 
against the Gauls the most advantageous for his glory, 
hung up their richest and goodliest spoils m the temple 
of Minerva Itonis, with this insciiption . — 

Pyhrrus, descendant of Molossian kings. 

These shields to thee, Itonian goddess, bnngs, 

Won from the valiant Grauls Avhen in the fight 
Antigonus and all his host took flight, 

’Tis not to-day or yesterday alone 

That for brave deeds the .^acidse are known. 

After this victory in the field, he proceeded to secure the 
cities, and having possessed himself of -<Dgse, beside other 
hardships put upon the people there, he left in the town a 
gaiiison of Gauls, some of those in his own army, who being 
insatiably desirous of wealth, instantly dug up the tombs 
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of the kings that laj'^ huiied theie, and took away the iiches, 
and insolently scatteied about their hones Pyrrhus, in ap- 
pearance, made no great mattei of it, either defeiiing it on 
account of the pressure of other business, oi wholly passing 
it by, out of fear of punishing those barbaiians, but this 
made him veiy ill spoken of among the Macedonians, and his 
affairs being yet unsettled and brought to no firm consist- 
ence, he began to entertain new hopes and projects, and in 
railleiy called Antigonus a shameless man, for still wearing 
his purple and not ehangmg it for an oidinary dress , hut 
upon Cleonymus, the Spar tan, ai riving and inviting him to 
Lacedaemon, he frankly enibi aced the overtui e Cleonymus 
was of royal descent, hut seeming too arbitrary and abso- 
lute, had no great respect noi credit at home , and Areus 
was king there This was the occasion of an old and public 
grudge between him and the citizens , but, beside that, 
Cleonymus, in his old age, had married a young lady of 
great beauty and royal blood, Chilonis, daughter of Leoty- 
chides, who, falling desperately in love with Acrotatus, 
Areus’s son, a youth in the flower of manhood, lendered 
this match both uneasy and dishonorable to Cleonymus, as 
there was none of the Spartans who did not very well know 
how much his wife slighted him , so these domestic troubles 
added to his public discontent He brought Pynhus to 
Sparta with an army of twenty-five thousand foot, two 
thousand hoise, and twenty-four elephants So gieat a 
preparation made it evident to the whole world, that he 
came not so much to gain Sparta for Cleonymus, as to take 
all Peloponnesus for himself, although he expiessly denied 
this to the Lacedamionian ambassadors that came to him 
at Megalopolis, affirming he came to deliver the cities from 
the slavery of Antigonus, and declaiing he uould send his 
younger sons to Sparta, if he might, to be brought up m 
Spartan habits, that so they might be better bi ed than all 
other kings 'With these pretensions amusing those ivho 
came to meet him ih bis march, as soon as ever ho entered 
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Laconia he began to plunder and waste the country, and on 
the amhassadois complaining that he began the ’tvaruiion 
them before it was proclaimed : “ We know,” said he, 
“ very well that neither do you Spartans, when j ou design 
anything, talk of it beforehand.” One Mandroclidas, then 
present, told him, in the broad Spartan dialect : “ If you 
are a god, you will do us no harm, we are wronging no 
man ; but if you are a man, there may be another stronger 
than you.” 

He now marched away directly for Lacedgemon, and 
being advised by Cleonymus to give the assault as soon as 
he arrived, fearing, as it is said, lest the soldiers, enteiing 
by night, should plunder the city, he answered, they might 
do it as well next morning, because there weie but few 
soldiers in town, and those unpiovided against Ins sudden 
approach, as Areus was not theie in person, but gone to 
aid the Gortymans m Crete And it was this alone that 
saved the town, because he despised it as not tenable, and 
so imagmmg no defence would be made, he sat down 
before it that night Cleonymus’s fi lends, and the Helots, 
his domestic servants, had made great pi eparation at his 
house, as expecting Pyrrhus there at supper In the night 
the Lacedaemonians held a consultation to ship over all the 
women into Crete, but they unanimously refused, and 
Archidamia came into the senate with a sword in her 
hand, in the name of them all, asking if the men expected 
the women to sundve the luins of Siiarta It was next 
resolved to draw a trench in a line directly over against the 
enemy’s camp, and, here and there in it, to sink wagons 
in the ground, as deep as the naves of the wheels, that, so 
being firmly fixed, they might obstruct the passage of the 
elephants. When they had 3ust begun the work, both 
maids and women came to them, the married women with 
their robes tied like giidles round their underfrocks, and 
the unmarried gills in then single frocks only, to assist the 
elder men at the woik. As for the youth that were next 
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day to engage, they left them to then lest, and un'dei taking 
their pioportion, they themselves finished a third pari; 
of the tiench, which was in bieadth six cubits, four in 
depth, and eight bundled feet long, as Phylarchus says, 
Hieionymus makes it somewhat less The enemy hegin- 
nmg to move by bieak of day, they biought then arms to 
the young men, and giving them also in charge the trench, 
exhorted them to defend and keep it bravely, as it would 
he happy foi them to conquei in the view of then whole 
countiy, and gloiious to die in the aims of then motheis 
and wives, falling as became Spartans As for Chilonis, 
she retired with a haltei about hei neck, resolving to die 
so rathei than fall into the hands of Cleonymus, if the city 
were taken 

Pyrihus himself, in person, advanced with Ins foot to 
force through the shields of the Spaitans langed against 
him, and to get ovei the trench, which was scai ce passable, 
because the looseness of tlie fiesh earth affoided no firm 
footmg for the soldiers Ptolemy, his son, with two 
thousand Gauls, and some choice men of the Chaonians 
went around the tiench, and endeavoi ed to get ovei where 
the wagons were But they, hemg so deep in the giound, 
and placed close together, not only made his passage, but 
also the defence of the Lacedseinonians, very troublesome 
Yet now the Gauls had got the wheels out of the ground, 
and wei e drawing off the wagons toward the liver, when 
young Aciotatus, seeing the danger, passing through the 
town with three hundred men, suiiounded Ptolemy undis- 
cerned, taking the advantage of some slopes of the ground, 
until he fell upon his real, and foiced him to wheel about 
And thi-ustmg one anothei into the ditch, and falling 
among the wagons, at last with much loss, not without 
dfificultyi they withdrew The elderly men and all the 
women saw this brave action of Acrotatus, and when he 
returned back into the town to his first post, all covered 
with blood and fierce and elate with victory, he seemed to 
24 - 
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the Spartan women to have become taller and more beauti 
fnl than before, and they envied Chilonis so worthy a lover. 
And some of the old men followed him, crying aloud, “ Go 
on, Acrotatus, be happy with Cliilonis, and beget brave 
sons for Sparta ” Where Pyrrhus himself fought was the 
hottest of the action and many of the Spartans did gallant- 
ly, but in particular one Phyllius signalized himself, made 
the best resistance, and killed most assailants ; and when 
he found himself ready to sink with the many wounds he 
had received, retiring a little out of his place behind 
another, he fell down among his fellow-soldiers, that the 
enemy might not carry off his body The fight ended with 
the day, and Pyrrhus, in his sleep, dreamed that he diew 
thunderbolts upon Lacedaemon, and set it all on fire, and 
rejoiced at the sight, and waking, in this transiiort of joy, 
he commanded his officeis to get all things ready for a 
second assault, and relating his dream among his friends, 
supposing it to mean that he should take the town by 
storm, the rest assented to it with admiration, but Lysi- 
machiis was not ]pleased with the dream, and told him he 
feared lest as places struck with lightning are held sacred, 
and not to be trodden upon, so the gods might by this let 
him know the city should not be taken Pyrrhus leplied, 
that all these things were but idle talk, full of uncertainty, 
and only fit to amuse the vulgar , their thought, with their 
swords in their hands, should always be 

The one good omen is king Pyrrhus’s cause, 

and so got up, and drew out his army to the walls by break 
of day The Lacedaemonians, m resolution and courage, 
made a defence even beyond then power ; the women were 
all by, helping them to arms, and bunging bread and drink 
to those that desired it, and taking caie of the wounded. 
The Macedonians attempted to fill up the trench, bringing 
huge quantities of materials and throwing them upon the 
arms and dead bodies, that lay there and were covered over. 
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^Yh^le the Lacedsemonians opposed this with all their force, 
Pyirhus, in person, appeared on then side of the trench 
and the wagons, pressing on horseback toward the city, at 
which the men who had that post calling out, and the 
women shrieking and running about, while Pyrrhus "vio- 
lently pushed on, and beat down all that disputed his way, 
his horse received a shot m the belly fiom a Cretan arrow, 
and, in his convulsions as ho died, threw off Pyrrhus on 
slippery and steep ground And all about him being in 
confusion at this, the Spartans came boldly up, and malang 
good use of their missiles, forced them off again After 
this Pyrrhus, in other quarteis also, put an end to the com- 
bat, imagining the Lacedmmomans would be inclined to 
yield, as almost all of them were wounded, and very great 
numbers killed outright , but the good fortune of the city, 
either satisfied with the e"vperiment upon the bravery of 
the citizens, or willing to prove hpw much even iii the last 
extremities such interposition may effect, brought, when 
the Lacedaimomans had now but vei y slender hopes left, 
Ammias, the Phocian, one of Antigonus’s commanders, from 
Corinth to then assistance, with a force of mercenaries , 
and they were no sooner received into the town, but Aieus 
their long, arrived there himself, too, fiom Crete, with two 
thousand men moie The women upon this went all home 
to their houses, finding it no longer necessai y for them to 
meddle with the business of the war , and they also were 
sent hack, who,' though not of military age, were by ne- 
cessity forced to take arms, while the rest prepared to fight 
Pyrrhus 

He, upon the coming of these additional forces, was in- 
deed possessed with a more eager desire and ambition than 
before, to make himself master of the town , but his designs 
not succeeding, and receiving fiesh losses eveiy day, he gave 
over the siege, and fell to plundering the country, determin- 
ing to wmtei theieahout But fate is unavoidable, and 
a great feud happening at Argos between Aristeas and 
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Aristippus, two principal citizens, after Anstippns had 
resolved to make use of the friendship of Antigonus, Aristeas 
to anticipate him invited Pj’rrhus thithei And lie always 
revohnng hopes upon hopes, and treating all his successes 
as occasions of more, and his reveises as defects to he 
amended hy new enterprises, allowed neither losses nor 
victories to limit him in his receiving or giving trouble, and 
so presently went for Argos Arens, hy frequent anihushes, 
and seizmg positions where the ways were most uiiprac- 
ticahie, harassed the Gauls and Molossians that brought 
up the rear It had been told P^u’rhus hy one of the 
priests that found the liver of the sacrificed beast imper- 
fect, that some of his near relations would be lost ; in this 
tumult and disorder of his rear, forgetting the jirediction, 
he commanded out his son Ptolemy with some of his 
guards to their assistance, while he himself led on the 
main body rapidly out of the pass And the fight being very 
warm where Ptolemy wws (foi the most select men of the 
Lacedaemonians, commanded hj’’ Evalcus,w’’ere there engaged, 
one Oryssus of Aptera in Crete, a stout man and swift of 
foot, running on one side of the young prince, as he was 
fighting bravely, gave him a mortal ivound and slew him. 
On his fall those about him turned their backs, and the 
Lacedaemonian horse, pursuing and cutting off many, got 
into the open plain, and found themselves engaged with the 
enemy before they weie aware, without their infantry; 
Pyrrhus, who had received the ill news of his son, and was 
in great affliction, drew out his Molossian horse against 
them, and cbargmg at the head of his men, satiated himself 
with the blood and slaughter of the Lacedaemonians, as 
indeed he always showed himself a terrible and invincible 
hero in actual fight, but' now he exceeded all he had ever 
done before in courage and force On his riding his horse 
up to Evalcus, he, by declinmg a little to one side, had almost 
cut off Pyrihus’s hand in which he held the reins, but 
lighting on the reins, only cut them , at the same instant 
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Pyrrhus, running lum thiough with his speai,fell from 
his hoise, and theie on foot as he was, proceeded to slaugh- 
tei all those choice men that fought about the body of 
Evalcus, a severe additional loss to Spaita, incuired after 
the wai itself was now at an end, by the iiiel’e animosity 
of the commandeis Pyirhus having thus offered, as it 
were, a sacrifice to the ghost of his son, abd fought a 
glorious battle in honoi of his obsequies, and having vented 
much of his pain in action against the enemy, marched 
away to Aigos And having intelligence that Antigonus 
was already in possessibn of the high grounds, he encamped 
about Nauplia, and the next day despatched a heiald to 
Antigonus callmg him a villain, and challenging him to 
descend into the plain field mid fight with him foi the 
kingdom He answered, that his conduct should be 
measured by times as well as by aims, and that if Pyrrhus 
had no leisure to live, theie weie ways enough open to 
death To both the kings, also, came ambassadors from 
Argos, desiiing each paity to retieat, and to allow the city 
to remain in friendship with both, without falling into the 
hands of eithei Antigonus was peisuaded, and sent his 
son as a hostage to tlieAigives, but Pyiihus, although 
he consented to letiie, yet, as he sent no hostage, was sus- 
pected A leinaikable pm tent happened at this time to 
Pyrihus , the heads of thesaciificed oxen, lying apart from 
the bodies, were seen to thrust out their tongues and lick 
up then own goie And in the city of Argos, the priestess 
of Apollo Lycius lushed out of the temple, crying she saw 
the city full of carcasses and slaughtei, and an eagle com- 
ing out to fight, and piesently vanishing again 
In the dead of the night, Pynhus, approaching the walls, 
and finding the gate called DiamperCs set open fOr them 
by Ansteas, was undiscovered long enough to allow all his 
Gauie to entei and take possession of the market-place 
But the gate being too low to let m the elephants, they 
were obliged to take down the toweis which they carried 
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on theii backs, and put them on again in tlie dark and in 
disorder, so that time being lost, the city took the alarm, 
and the people i an, some to Aspis the chief citadel, and 
others to other places of defence, and sent away to Antig- 
onus to assist them He, advancing within a short dis- 
tance, made an halt, but sent in some of ins pruicipai 
commanders, and his son with a considerable force Areus 
came thither, too, with one thousand Cietans, and some of 
the most active men among the Siiaitans, and all falling on at 
once upon the Gauls, put them in great disorder P3'’rrlius, 
enteiing in with noise and shouting near the C^darabis, 
when the Gauls returned the crj’', noticed that it did not 
express couiage and assurance, but was the voice of men 
distressed, and that had their hands full He, theiefoie, 
pushed forward in haste the van of his horse that marched 
but slowly and dangeiouslj’", by reason of the drains and sinks 
of which the city is full In this night engagement, there was 
infinite uncertainty as to what was bemg done, or what or- 
ders were given; there was much mistaking and struggling in 
the narrow streets , all generalshixi was useless in that dark- 
ness and noise and pressure , so both sides continued without 
doing anythmg, expecting daylight. At the first dawn, Pyr- 
rhus, seeing the great citadel Aspis full of enemies, was 
disturbed, and remaikmg, among a variety of figures 
dedicated in the market-place, a wolf and bull of brass, as 
it were ready to attack one another, he was struck with 
alarm, recollecting an oracle that formerly jiredicted fate 
had determined his death when he should see a wolt fight- 
ing with a bull The Argives say, these figures were set 
up m record of a thing that long ago had happened there. 
For Danaus, at his first landing in the country, near the 
Py lamia in Thyreatis, as he was on his way towards Argos, 
espied a wolf fightmg with a bull, and conceiving the wolf 
to lepresent him (for this stranger fell upon a native as he 
designed to do), stayed to see the issue of the fight, and the 
wolf pi evading, he offered vows to Apollo Ljcius, and thus 
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made his attempt upon the town, and succeeded , Gelanor, 
who was then king, being displaced by a faction And 
this was the cause of dedicating those flgui es 

Pyrrhus, quite out of heart at this sight, and seeing none 
of his designs succeed, thought best to letreat, but fear- 
mg the narrow passage at the gate, sent to his son Ilelenus,' 
wdio was left without the town with a great part of his ' 
forces, commanding him to bieak down part of the wall, 
and assist the retreat if the enemy pressed hard upon 
them But what with haste and confusion, the person that 
was sent delivered nothing clearly, so that quite mistak- 
ing, the young prince with the best of his men and the 
remaining elephants marched straight through the gates 
into the town to assist his father Pyrrhus was now mak- 
ing good his letreat, and while the marlcet-place afforded 
them ground enough both to retreat and fight, frequently 
repulsed the enemy that bore upon him But when he 
was fo’'ced out of that broad place into the narrow street 
leading to the gate, and fell in with those who came the 
other way to Ins assistance, some did not hear him call out 
to them to give hack, and those who did, however eager to 
obey him, were pushed forward by others behind, who 
poured in at the gate Besides, the largest of his elephants 
fallmg down on his side in the very gate, and lying loai- 
ing on the ground, v as in the way of those that would 
have got out Another of the elephants already in the 
town, called Nicon, striving to take up his rider, who, after 
many wounds received, was fallen off his back, bore for- 
ward upon those that were retreating, and, thiusting upon 
fi lends as w'ell as enemies, tumbled them all confusedly 
upon one another , till having found the body, and taken it 
up with his trunk, he earned it on his tusks, and, return- 
ing in a fuiy, trod down all before him Being thus 
pressed and crowded together, not a man could do any- 
thing for himself, but being wedged, as it were, together 
mto one mass, the whole multitude rolled and sw'aj'ed this 
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way and that altogether, and did veiy little execution 
either upon the enemy in their lear, oi on any of them who 
were intercepted in the ma'^s, but very much haim to one 
another. For he who had either diawn his swoid oi 
directed his lance could neithci re^toie it again, nor put 
his sword up ; with these v caj^ons they wounded their own 
men, as they happened to come in the way, and they weie 
dying by mere contact with each otliei 
Pyrrhus, seeing this storm and eonfiision of things, took 
off the crown he woie upon his helmet, by which he was 
distinguished, and gave it to one neaiest his pci son, and 
trusting to the goodness of his hoise, lode in among the 
thickest of the enemy, and being wounded vith a lance 
through his bieast^ilate, but not dangeiously, noi indeed 
very much, he tuined about uiion the man whostiuck him, 
who was an Argive, not of any illustiious birth, but the 
son of a poor old woman ; she was looking upon the fight 
among other women from the top of a house, and perceiving 
her son engaged with Pyrrhus, and affiighted at the danger 
he was m, took up a tile with both hands and threw it at 
Pyrrhus This falling on his head below the helmet, and 
bruising the vertebi se of the lowei part of the neck, stunned 
and blinded him; his hands let go the leins, and sinking 
dovm from his horse, he fell just by the tomb of Licymnius. 
The common soldiers knew not who it was ; but one Zopy- 
rus, who served under Antigonus, and two oi tliiee others 
running thither, and knowing it AVasPyrihus, dragged him 
to a doorway hard by, just as he was lecoveiing a little 
from the blow But when Zopyius drew out an Illyrian 
sword, ready to cut off his head, Pyrihus gave him so 
fierce a look, that confounded with terror, and sometimes 
his hands trembling, and then again endeavoring to do it, 
full of fear and confusion, he could not strike him light, but 
cutting ovei his mouth and chin, it was a long time before 
he got off the head By this time what had happened was 
known to a great many, and Alcyoneus hastening to the 
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place, debited to look upon the head, and see whether he 
knew it, and taking it in his hand lode away to his fathei, 
and threw it at his feet, while he was sitting -mth some of 
his particular favorites Antigonus, looking upon it, and 
knowing it, thrust his son from him, and stiuck him with 
his staff, calling him wicked and baibarous, and coveimg 
his eyes with his robe shed tears, thmking of his own father 
and grandfathei, mstances in his own family of the change- 
fulness of fortune, and caused the head and body of Pyrrhus 
to be burned with all due solemnity After tins, Alcyoneus, 
discovering Helenus undei a mean disguise m athieadbare 
coat, used him very lespectfully, and brought him to his 
father When Antigonus saw him, “ This, my son,” said 
he, “ IS bettei , and yet even now you have not done wholly 
well m allowmg these clothes to lemaui, to the disgiace of 
those who it seems now are the victois ” And treating 
Helenus with great kindness, and as became a prince, re- 
stored him to his kingdom of Epiius, and gave the same 
obliging reception to all Pyrrhus’s pi mcipal commanders, 
his camp and whole army having fallen into his hands 


CAIUS MARIUS 

We are altogether ignorant of any third name of Cams 
Manus, as also of Quintus Sei tonus, that possessed him- 
self of Spam, or of Lucius Mummms that destioyed 
Corinth, though this last was surnamed Achaicus from his 
conquests, as Scipio was called Africanus, and Metellus, 
Macedomcus Hence Posidonius diaws his chief aigument 
to confute those that hold the third to be the Rora.in proper 
name, as Camillus, Maicellus, Cato, as m this case, those 
that had but t^vo names would have no pioper name at all 
He did not, howevei, observe that by his own leasonmg he 
mustiob the women absolutely of then names, for none 
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of them have the first, which Posidonius imagines the 
proper nathe with the Romans Of thcothei luo, one was 
common to the whole family, Pompeii, Mnnlii, Coinelii 
(as wdth usGieeks, thelleraclidse, and Pclopidfe), the other 
titular, and peisonal, taken either fioin theii nature^:, or 
actions, or bodily characteristics, as ■Nfacrinus, Torquatiis 
Sylla; such as are Mnemon, Grypiis. or Calliniciis among 
the Greeks. On the subject of names, howe'vxT, the irreg- 
ularity of custom, would vre insist upon it, might furnish 
us with discouise enough. 

There is a likeness of IMarius in stone at Ihivenna, in 
Gaul, which I myself saw, quite corresponding with that 
roughness and harshness of chaiacter that is ascribed to 
him. Being naturally valiant and wailike, and more ac- 
quainted also with the discipline of the camp than of the 
city, he could not moderate his passion when in authority. 
He is said never to have either studied Greek, or to have 
use of that language m any matter of consequence ; think- 
ing it ridiculous to bestow time in that learning, the 
teachers of which were little better than slaves. So after 
his second triumph, when at the dedication of a temple he 
presented some shows aftei the Greek fashion, coming into 
the theatre, he only sat dovm and immediately departed. 
And, accordmgly, as Plato used to say to Xenocrates the 
philosopher, who was thought to show more than ordinary 
harshness of disposition, “I pray you, good Xenocrates, 
sacrifice to the Graces ; ” so if any could have persuaded 
Marius to pay his devotions to the Greek Muses and Graces, 
he had never brought his mcomparahle actions, both in 
war and peace, to so unworthy a conclusion, or wrecked 
himself, so to say, upon an old age of cruelty and vindictive- 
ness, through passion, ill-timed ambition, and msatiable 
cupidity. But this will further appear by and by from 
the facts 

He was bom of parents altogether obscure and indigent, 
who supported themselves by their daily labor ; his father 
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of the same name "i^nth himself, his mothei called Fulcmia 
He had spent a considerable pai t of his life before he saw 
and tasted the pleasuies of the city, having passed pre- 
viously m Oirrhseaton, a village of the territoi y of Ai'pmum, 
a life, compared with city delicacies, lude and uniefined, 
yet tempeiate, and conformable td the anCient Roman 
severity He hist seived as a soldiei m the wai against 
the Celtibenans, when Scipio Africanus besieged Numantia , 
wheie he signalized himself to his geneial by comage fai 
above his comrades, and particularly, by his cheerfully 
complying with Scipio’s reformation of his army, being 
almost ruined by pleasuies and luxiliy It is stated, too, 
that he encounteied and vanquished an enemy in single 
combat, in his general’s sight In consequence of ail this 
he had sevetal honors conferred upon him , and onCe when 
at an entertainment a question ardse about commandel s, and 
one of the Company (whether really desirous to know, or only 
in complaisance) asked Scipio where the Romans, aftei him, 
should obtain such another geheral, Scipio, gently clapping 
Marius on the shoulder as he sat next him, replied, “ Here, 
perhaps ” So promismg was his early youth of his future 
gi eatiiess, and so discerning was Scipio to detect the distant 
future 111 the present first beginnings It was this speech 
of Scipio, we are told, which, like a divine admonition,chiefiy 
emboldened Manus to aspire to a political career He 
sought, and by the assistance of Csecilius Metellus, of whose 
family he as well as his father were dependants, obtained 
the office of tiibbne of the people In which place, when 
he brought forward a bill for the regulation of voting, 
which seemed likely to lessen the authority of the great 
men in the courts of justice, the consul Cotta opposed him, 
and persuaded the senate to declare against the law, and 
called Matius tO account for it He, however, when this 
decree tvas pteparCd, coming into the senate, did not be- 
have like a young man nfewly and undeservedly tdvhfaced 
to authority, but, assuming all the courage that his future 
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actions would have warranted, tlneatciicd Cot la, unless he 
recalled the decree, to thiow him into piison, AjkI on his 
turning to Metellus, and asking his vol{3, and IMetellus, 
rising up to concur with the consul, IMniins, calling for 
the ofucer outside, commanded Inni to take i\rctellus into 
custody lie appealed to tlie othei ti ibnnes, but not one 
of them assisted him ; so that the senate, immediately 
complying, withdrew the decree. l\Iaiius came forth with 
glory to the people and confiimcd his law*, and was hence- 
forth esteemed a man of uiidaimted courage and assurance, 
as well as a vigoious opposei of the senate in favor of the 
commons But he immediately lost their opinion of him 
hy a contraiy action ; for wdien a law foi the distribution 
of corn was pioposed, he vigoiouslj' and successfully 
resisted it, making himself equally honoied by both parties, 
in gratifying neither, contrai y to the public interest 
After his tnhuneship, he w'as candidate foi the office of 
chief sedile , there being two ordeis of them, one the curules, 
from the stool wntli crooked feet on which they sat when 
they performed their duty; the othei and mfeiior, called 
mdiles of the people As soon as they have chosen the for- 
mer, they give their voices again for the latter. lilarius, 
findmghewashkely to he put hy foi thegrealei, immediately 
changed and stood for the less ; hut because he seemed too 
forward and hot, he was disappomted of that also And 
yet though he was in one day twice frustrated of his 
desired preferment (which never happened to any before), 
yet he was not at all discouraged, l>ut a little while after 
sought for the prastorshqi and was nearly suffering s 
repulse, and then, too, though he was leturned last of all, 
was nevertheless accused of biibery. 

Cassius Sahaco’s servant, who was observed within the 
rails among those who voted, chiefly occasioned the sus- 
picion, as Sabaco was an intimate friend of Mai ms ; but on 
being called to appear before the judges, he alleged, that 
being thirsty by reason of the heat, he called for cold water, 
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and that his servant bi ought him a cup, and as soon as he 
had drunk, depailed, he was, hownvei, excluded from the 
senate by the succeeding censois, and not undeseivedly 
eithei, as was thought, whethei it might be for his false 
evidence, oi his want of terapeiance Cams llerennius 
was also cited to appear as evidence, but pleaded that it 
■vs as not customaij^ for a pation (the Roman word for 
pi otect or) to ViniwGh?, against his clients, and that the law 
excused them from that haish duty , and both Manus and 
his parents had alwaj's been clients to tbe familj’’ of Iler- 
ennii And v hen the ludges would have accepted of this 
plea, Manus himself opposed it, and told Ileienmus, that 
when he was fiist cieated magistiate he ceased to be 
Ins client , which was not altogethei ti ue For it is not 
every ofiB.ce that fiees clients and then postenty from the 
observance due to then pations, but only those to which 
the law has assigned a cuiule chan Kotwithstanding, 
though at the beginning of the suit it went somewhat hard 
with Manus, and he found the judges no way favoiable to 
him; yet at last, then voices being equal, contrary to all 
expectation, he was acquitted 

In his prietoiship he did not get much honor, yet after it 
be obtained the f ui thei Spam , which pi ovmce he is said 
to have cleaied of lobbeis, with which it was much infested, 
the old barbarous habits still pievailiiig, and the Spaniards, 
111 those days, still regarding robbery as a piece of valor 
In the city he had neither nches noi eloquence to trust to, 
with winch the leading men of the time obtained power 
with the people, but his vehement disposition, his indefati- 
gable labor s, andhis plain way of living, of themselves gained 
him esteem and influence , so that he made an honorable 
match with Julia, of the distinguished family of the Csesais, 
to whom that Csesai was nephew ivlio was aftei wards so 
gieat among the Romans, and, m some degree, from his 
relationship, made Manus his example, as in his life we 
have observed. 
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Marius is i)raised foi both temperance and endurance, of 
which latter he gave a decided instance in an operation of 
surgery. For having, as it seems, both his legs full of great 
tumors, and disliking the deformity, he determined to put 
himself into the hands of an operator , when, without being 
tied, he stretched out one of his legs, and silently, without 
changmg countenance, endured most excessive torments 
in the cutting, never either flinching or complaining; but 
when the surgeon went to the other, he declined to have it 
done, saying, “ I see the cure is not worth the pain.” 

The consul Ceecilius ^yletellus, being declared general in 
the war against Jugurtha in Africa, took with him Marius 
for lieutenant ; where, eager himself to do great deeds and 
services that would get him distinction, he did not, like 
others, consult Metellus’s glorj^’ and the serving his interest, 
and attributing his honor of lieutenancy not to Metellus, 
but to fortune, which had presented him with a iJTOjyer 
opportunity and theatre of great actions, he exerted his ut- 
most courage That wai, too, affoidmg several difficulties, 
he neither declined the greatest, nor disdained undei taking 
the least of them, but surpassing his equals in counsel and 
conduct, and matching the very common soldiers m labor 
and abstemiousness, he gained great populai ity with them ; 
as indeed any voluntary partaking with people m their 
labor is felt as an easing of that labor, as it seems to take 
away the constraint and necessity of it. It is the most 
obligmg sight in the world to the Roman soldier to see a 
commander eat the same bread as himself, oi lie upon an 
ordinary bed, or assist the work in the drawing a trench 
and raising a bulwark. For they do not so much admire 
those that confer honors and riches upon them, as those 
that partake of the same labor and danger with them- 
selves ; but love them better that will vouchsafe to join 
in their work, than those that encourage their idle- 
ness. 

Marius thus employed, and thus winning the affections 
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of the soldieis, before long filled both Africa and Rome 
with his fame, and some, too, wrote home from the army 
that the war with Africa would nevei be brought to a con- 
clusion, unless they chose Cams Manus consul All which 
was evidently unpleasing to !Metellus , but what more 
especially grieved him was the calamity of Turpillius 
Tins Tuipillius had, fiom his ancestors, been a friend of 
Metellus, and kept up a constant hospitality with him, and 
w'as now serving in the w u in command of the smiths and 
carpenteis of the army Having the charge of a garrison 
in Vaga, a consideiable city, and tiustmg too much to the 
mhabitants, because he tieated them civilly and kindly, he 
unawares fell mto the enemy’s hands They leceived 
Jugurtha mto the citj , yet nevei theless, at their lequest, 
Turpillius w'as dismissed safe and w ithout receiving any 
in]ury , whereupon he was accused of betraying it to the 
enemy Manus, being one of the council of wai,wasnot 
only violent against him himself, but also incensed most of 
the others, so that Metellus was forced, much against his 
will, to put him to death Rot long after the accusation 
proved false, and when others w ei e comfoi tmg Metellus, 
who took heavily the loss of his fiiend, Manus, lather in- 
sulting and arrogating it to lumself, boasted m all com- 
panies that he had involved Metellus m the gmlt of putting 
hrs friend to death 

nenceforward they were at open variance, and it is re- 
ported that Metellus once, when Manus was present, said 
insultingly, “You, sir, design to leave us to go home and 
stand for the consulship, and will not be content to wait 
and be consul with this boy of mine ? ” Metellus’s son be- 
ing a mere boy at the time Yet for all this Marius being 
very importunate to be gone, aftei several delays, he was 
dismissed about twelve days before the election of consuls, 
and performed that long 3ouiney from the camp to the sea- 
port of TJtica, 111 two days and a night, and there doing 
sacrifice before he went on shipboard, it is said the augur 
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told him that heaven promised him some incredible good 
fortune, and such as was be3mnd all expectation Marius, 
not a little elated with this good omen, began his voyage, 
and in four days, with a favorable wind, passed the sea; 
he was welcomed with great joy by the people, and being 
brought into the assembly by one of the tribunes, sued for 
the consulship, inveighing in all ways against Metellus, 
and promising either to slay Jugurtha or take him alive 
He was elected triumphantly, and at once proceeded to 
levy soldiers contrary hoth to law and custom, enlisting 
slaves and poor people , whereas former commanders never 
accepted of such, but bestowed arms, like other favors, as 
a matter of distinction, on persons who had the proper 
qualification, a man’s property being thus a sort of security 
for his good behavior These were not the only occasions 
of ill-will agamst Marius ; some haughty speeches, uttered 
with great arrogance and contemxit, gave great offence to 
the nobility ; as, for example, his saying that he had ear- 
ned off the consulship as a spoil from the effeminacy of the 
wealthy and high-born citizens, and telling the people that 
he gloried in wounds he had himself leceived fox them, as 
much as others did in the monuments of dead men, and 
images of their ancestors Often speaking of the com- 
manders that had been unfortunate in Africa, naming 
Bestia, for example, and Albinus, men of very good families, 
but unfit for war, and who had miscarried through want 
of experience, he asked the people about him, if they did 
not think that the ancestors of these nobles had much 
lather have left a descendant like hun, since they them- 
selves grew famous not by nobility, but by theii valor and 
gieat actions ? This he did not say merely out of vanity 
and ariogance, or that he were willing, without any advan- 
tage, to offend the nobility ; but the people always delight- 
ing in affionts and scurrilous contumelies against the sen- 
ate, making boldness of speech their measure of greatness 
of spiiit, continually encouraged him in it, and strengthened 
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his inclination not to spare persons of lepute, so he might 
gratify the multitude 

As soon as he ai rived agam in Afiica, Metellus, no 
longer able to control his feelings of jealousy, and his in- 
dignation that now when he had reallj’’ finished the M^ar, 
and nothing was left but to secuie the person of Jugui- 
tha, Manus, grown gieat merely tliiough liis ingratitude 
to him, should come to beieave him both of his victory 
and tiiumph, could not beai to have any interview with 
him, but letiied himself, ivhilst Rutilius, his lieu- 
tenant, surrendered up the army to Marius, whose con- 
duct, however, in the end of the wai, met with some son 
of 1 etribiition, as Sylla deprived him of the gloiy of the 
action as he had done Metellus I shall state the circum- 
stances briefly here, as they are given at laige in the life of 
Sylla Bocchus was king of themoie distant barbarians, 
and was fatber-m-law to Jugurtha, yet sent him little or 
no assistance in his war, professing fears of his unfaithful- 
ness, and really jealous of his growing power , but after 
Jugurtha fled, and in his distress came to him as his last 
hope, he received him as a suppliant, latber because 
ashamed to do otherwise, than out of i eal kindness , and 
when he had him in his power, he openly entreated Manus 
on his behalf, and interceded for him with bold woids, 
givmg out that he would by no means delivei him Yet 
privately designing to betray him, be sent for Lucius Sylla, 
quffistoi to Manus, and who had on a previous occasion be- 
fnended Bocchus m the ivar When Sylla, lelying on his 
word, came to him, the Afncan began to doubt and lepent 
of Ins purpose, and for seveial days was unresolved with 
himself, whether he should dehvei Jugui tha oi letain S j 11a , 
at length he fixed upon his former tieachery, and pub 
Jugurtha alive into Sylla’s possession Thus was the fiist 
occasion given of that fierce and implacable hostility winch 
so nearly ruined the whole Roman empire For many that 
envied Marius attributed the success wholly to Sylla, and 
25 
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vSylla himself got a seal made, on which was engraved 
Bocchus betraying Jngurtha to him, and constantly used 
it, irritating the hot and jealous temper of Marius, who was 
naturally gieedy of distinction, and quick to lesent any 
claim to share in his gloiy, and whose enemies took care 
topiomotethe quariel, ascribing the beginning and chief 
business of the war to Metellus, and its conclusion to S}’’lla ; 
that so the people might give over admiring and esteeming 
Marius as the worthiest person. 

But these envyings and calumnies were soon dispersed 
and cleared away fiom Marius, by the danger that threat- 
ened Italy from the west ; when the city, m great need of 
a good commander, sought about whom .she might set at 
the helm, to meet the tempest of so gi eat a war, no one 
would have anything to say to any members of noble or 
potent families who offered themselves for the consulship, 
and Marius, though then absent, was elected 

Jugurtha’s apprehension Avas only just knovm, when 
the news of the invasion of the Teutones and Cimbri began. 
The accounts at first exceeded all credit, as to the number 
and strength of the approaching army, but m tlie end re- 
port proved much inferior to truth, as they were three 
hundred thousand effective fighting men, besides a far 
greater number of women and childien They professed 
to be seeking new countiies to sustain these great multi- 
tudes, and cities where they might settle and inhabit, m 
the same way as they had heard the Celti before them had 
driven out the Tyrrhenians, and possessed themselves of 
the best part of Italy Ilaiung had no commerce with the 
southern nations, and tiavellmg over a wide extent of 
country, no man kneiv what people they wei e, or ivhence 
they came, that thus hke a cloud burst over Gaul and 
Italy; yet by their gray eyes and the largeness of their 
stature, they were conjectured to be some of the German 
races dwelling by the northern sea , besides that, the Ger- 
mans call plunderers Oiinbri. 
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There are ‘some that say, that the country of the Celti, 
m its vast size and extent, reaches from the furthest sea 
and the arctic regions to the lake Maeotis eastward) and to 
that pai t of Scythia which is near Poiitiis, and that there 
the nations mingle together , that they did not swarm out 
of then counti y all at once, or on a sudden, but advancing 
by foice of aims, in the summer season, every year, in' the 
couise of time they crossed the whole continent And 
thus, though each party had several appellations, yet the 
whole army was called by the common niime of Celto- 
Scythians Others say that the Cimmerii, anciently known 
to the Greeks, were only a small pait of the nation, who 
were driven out upon some quairel among the Scythians, 
and passed all along from the lake Mseotis to Asia, under 
the conduct of one Lygdaniis , and that the greater and 
moie warlike part of them still inhabit tbe remotest regions 
lying upon tbe outer ocean These, they say, live m a dark 
and woody country hardly penetrable by tbe sunbeams, the 
trees are so close and thick, extending into the interior as 
far as the Hercynian forest , and their position on the earth 
IS under that part of heaven, where the pole is so elevated, 
that by the declination of the parallels, the zenith of the 
inhabitants seems to be but little distant fiom it , and that 
their days and nights being almost of an equal length, they 
divide their year into one of each This was Homer’s oc- 
casion for the story of Ulj'sses calling up the dead, and from 
this region thp people, anciently called Cimmerii, and after- 
wards, by an easy change, Cimbi i, came into Italy All 
this, however, is rather conjecture than an authentic his- 
tory 

Then numbers, most wi iters agree, were not less, but 
lather greater than was lepoi ted Theyweie of invincible 
strength and fiei ceness in then wars, and hui i led into battle 
with the violence of a devommg flame , none could with- 
stand them all they assaulted became their prej Several 
of tbe greatest Homan commanders with their ivhole armies, 
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that advanced for the defence of Ti ansalpine Gaul, were in- 
gloriously overthiown, and, indeed, by ilieir faint icsi stance, 
chiefly gave them the impulse of marching towaids Rome. 
Having vanquished all they had met, and found abundance 
of plunder, they lesolved to settle themselves nowliere till 
they should have razed the city, and wasted all Italy. The 
Romans, being from all pai ts alarmed with this news, sent 
for Marius to undertake the wai, and nominated him the 
second time consul, though the law did not permit any one 
that was absent, or that had not waited a cei tain time after 
his flist consulship, to be again cieated. But the jDeople 
rejected all opposers, for the3'' considered this was not the 
first time that the law gave place to the common interest; 
nor the present occasion less urgent than that when, con- 
trary to law, they made Scipio consul, not in fear for the 
destruction of their own city, but desning the rum of that 
of the Carthaginians 

Thus it was decided , and Marius, bringing over his 
legions out of Africa on the veiy fii st day of January, which 
the Romans count the beginning of the j^'ear, received the 
consulship, and then, also, enteied in triumph, showmg .Ju- 
gurtha a prisoner to the people, a sight they had despaired 
of ever beholding, nor could anjq so long as he lived, hope 
to reduce the enemy in Africa ; so feitile m expedients was 
he to adapt himself to every turn of fortune, and so bold as 
well as subtle When, however, he was led in triumph, it 
is said that befell distracted, and when he was aftei wards 
thrown mto prison, where some tore off his clothes by force, 
and others, w-hilst they struggled for his golden eariing, 
with it pulled off the tip of his ear, and when he was, after 
this, cast naked into the dungeon, in Ins amazement and 
confusion, with a ghastly laugh, he cried out, “ O Hercules ' 
how cold your bath is ! ” Here for six days strugglmg with 
hunger, and to the very last minute desirous of life, he was 
overtaken by the just rewaid of his mllanies. In this triumph 
was brought, as is stated, of gold three thousand and seven 
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pounds weiglit, of silvei bullion five thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, of money in gold and silver coin two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand drachmas After the sol- 
emnity, Marius called togethei the senate in the capitol, and 
entered, whethei through madveitency oi unbecoming ex- 
ultation with his good fortune, in his triumphal habit , but 
presently observing the senate offended at it, went out, and 
returned in his oidmary purple-bordered robe 

On the expedition he caiefully disciplined and trained 
his army whilst they were on then way, giving them prac- 
tice in long niaiches, and runnmg of eveiy soit, and com- 
pellmg eveiy man to cany his own baggage and prepare 
his own victuals , insomuch that thenceforward laborious 
soldiers, who did their work silently without giumbhng, 
had the name of “ Manus’s mules ” Some, however, think 
the proveib had a different occasion , that when Scipio 
beseiged Numantia, and was caieful to inspect not only 
their horses and aims, but then mules and carnages too, 
and see how well equipped and in what readiness each 
one’s was, iManus bi ought forth Ins horse winch he had fed 
extiemely well, and a mule m better case, stroiigei and 
gentler than those of otlieis , that the general was very 
well pleased, and often afterwaids mentioned jMarius’s 
beasts , and that hence the soldiers, when spealang jest- 
ingly in the piaise of a drudging, laboiious fellow, called 
him Marius’s mule 

But to pioceed, very gieat foitune seemed to attend 
Maiius, foi by the enemy in a manner changing then course, 
<uid falling fiist uxion Spam, he had tune to exeicise his 
soldieis, and confirm then courage, and, v Inch v as most 
important, to slioM them •nliathe hnnbelf vas For that 
fieice manner of his in command, and inexorableness in 
punishing, v hen Ins men became used not to do amiss or 
disobey, v as felt to be wholesome and advantageous, as i\ ell 
as tust, and his violent spud, stein aoice, and haish aspect, 
\thich m a little vhile grew familial to them, they esteemed 
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terrible not to themselves, but only to their enemies. Jjut 
his uprightness in judging moie especially pleased the 
soldiers, one remarkable instance of which is as follows. 
One Cams Lusius, his own nephew, had a command under 
him in the army, a man not in other respects of bad char- 
acter, but shamefully licentious vith young men. He had 
one young man undei his command called Trebonius, n itli 
whom notwithstanding many solicitations he could never 
prevail. At length one night, he sent a messengei for liini 
and Trebonius came, as it was not lawful for him to 
refuse when he was sent for, and bemgbi ought into his 
tent, when Lusius began to use violence nith him, he drew 
his sword and lan him through. This was done whilst 
Marius was absent. When he returned, he appointed Tre- 
bonius a time for his trial, wdiere, wdiilst many accused 
him, and not any one appeared in his defence, he himself 
boldly related the whole mattei , and brought wntness of 
his previous conduct to Lusius, wdiohad frequently offeied 
him considerable presents. Marius, admiring his conduct 
and much pleased, commanded the garland, the usual 
Eoman reward of valor, to be bi ought, and himself ci owned 
Trebonius with it, as having performed an excellent action, 
at a time that very much wanted such good examples 
This being told at Home, proved no small help to Marius 
towards his third consulship , to which also conduced the 
expectation of the barbarians at the summer season, the 
people being unwilling to trust their fortunes with any 
other general but him However, their arrival was not so 
early as was imagined, and the time of Marius’s consulship 
was again expired The election coming on, and his 
colleague being dead, he left the command of the army to 
Manius Aquilms, and hastened to Rome, where, several 
eminent persons being candidates for the consulship, Lucius 
Saturninus, who more than any of the other tribunes swayed 
the populace, and of whom Marius himself was very ob- 
servant, exerted his eloquence with the people, advising 
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them to choose Manus consul He playing the modest 
pait, and piofessing to decline the office, Saturmnus called 
him tiaitoi to his count! y, if, in such appaient danger, he 
■would a\ Old command And though it was not difficult 
to discover that he ivas meiely helping Manus in putting 
tins pietence upon the people, yet, considering that the 
piesent juuctuie much lequired Ins skill, and Ins good 
fortunes too, they voted him the fouitli time consul, and 
made Catulus Lutatius his colleague, a man veiy much 
esteemed hy the nobility, and not unagreeable to the com- 
mons 

Manus, having notice of the enemy’s approach, with all 
expedition passed the Alps, and pitching Ins camp by 
the liver Rhone, took care flist for plentiful supplies of 
victuals lest at any time he should be foi ced to fight at a 
disadvantage foi want of necessaiies Tiie carnage of pro- 
vision for the aimy fiom the sea, which was foimerly long 
and expensive, he made speedy and easy For the mouth 
of the Rhone, by the influx of the sea, being barred and 
almost filled up with sand and mud mixed with clay, the 
passage there became nairow, difficult, and dangeious for 
the ships that brought their provisions Hitliei, theiefore, 
bunging Ins army, then at leisuie, he dreiv a gieat trench , 
and by turning the course of a great pait of the ruei, 
brought it to a convenient point on the shoie uliere the 
water nas deep enough to leceive ships of considerable 
bin den, and wheie there i\as a calm and casj opening to 
the sea And this still letains the name it took fiom him 

The enemy dividing themselves into tno parts, the 
Cimbii ai ranged to go against Catulus highci up through 
the countiy of the Koiici, and to force that passage, the 
Teutones and Ambi ones to march against ifanus by the 
seaside through Liguiia The Cimbii neie a considerable 
time m doing then pai I But the Teutones and Ambi-ones 
■with all expedition passing oaer the interjacent countn, 
soon came m sight, in numbers beyond belief, of a terrible 
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asx^ect, and uttering strange cries and shouts. Taking up 
a great part of the plain with their camp, they challenged 
Marius to battle ; he seemed to take no notice of them, but 
kept his soldiers within their fortification, and sharply 
reprehended those that were too forward and eager to show 
their courage, and who, out of passion, would needs be 
fighting, calling them traitors to their country, and telling 
them they were not now to thmk of the glory of triumphs 
and trophies, but rather how they might repel such an 
impetuous tempest of wai, and save Italy 

Thus he discoursed privately with his officers and equals, 
but placed the soldiers by turns upon the bulwarks to sur- 
vey the enemy, and so made them familiar with their shape 
and voice, which were indeed altogether extravagant and 
barbarous, and he caused them to observe their arms, and 
the way of using them, so that in a little time what at first 
appealed terrible to their apprehensions, by often viewing, 
became familiar. For he very rationally supposed that the 
strangeness of things often makes them seem formidable 
when they are not so ; and that by our better acquaintance, 
even things which are really terrible lose much of their 
frightfulness. This daily converse not only diminished 
some of the soldiers’ fears, but then indignation warmed and 
inflamed their courage when they heard the threats and 
insuppoi table insolence of their enemies; who not only 
pliuideied and depopulated all the country round, but 
would even contemptuously and confidently attack the 
lamparts 

Complamts of the soldiers now began to come to Ma- 
lius’s eais. “ What effeminacy does Marius see in us, that 
he should thus like women lock us up from encountering 
our enemies ? Come on, let us show ourselves men, and ask 
him if he expects others to fight for Italy ; and means 
merely lo employ us in servile offices, when he would dig 
tienches, cleanse places of mud and dirt, and turn the 
cjouiftc of the liveis? It was to do such works as these^ it 
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seems, that he gave us all our loug teaming , he will re- 
turn home, and boast of these great performances of his 
consulships to the people Does the defeat of Garbo and 
Csepio, who were vanquished by the enemy, affiight him ? 
Surely they were much mferioi to Marius both m glory 
and valor, and commanded a much weaker army at the 
worst, it IS better to he in action, though we suffer for it 
like them, than to sit idle spectators of the destruction of 
our allies and companions ” Marius, not a little pleased to 
hear this, gently appeased them, pretending that he did 
not distrust their valor, hut that he took his measures as 
to the time and place of victory from some certain oracles 
And, in fact, he used solemnly to cany about in a litter, 
a Syrian woman, called Mai tha, a supposed prophetess, and 
to do sacrifice by her diiections She had formerly been 
driven away by the senate, to whom she addressed heiself, 
offering to mform them about these affairs, and to foretell 
future events , and after this betook herself to the women, 
and gave them proofs of her skill, especially Manus’s wif^ 
at whose feet she sat when she was viewing a contest of 
gladiators, and correctly foretold which of them should 
overcome She was for this and the like predictings sent 
by her to Manus and the aimy, where she was Very much 
looked up to, and, foi the most part, earned about m a 
litter When she went to saciifice, she woie a piuple robe 
lined and buckled up, and had m her hand a little spear 
trimmed with ribbons and gailands This theatrical show 
made many question whethei IManus leally gave any ci edit 
to hei himself, oi only played the counteifeit, when he 
showed hei publicly, to impose upon the soldiers 
What, however, Alexandei the Myndian i elates about 
the vultmes, does leally deseive admiration , that always 
befoie Marius’s victoiies theie appealed two of them, and 
accompanied the army, which w'eie krio\vn by their brazen 
collars (the soldiers having caught them and put tliese 
about then necks, and so let them go, fiom which time 
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they in a manner knew and saluted the soldiers), and when- 
ever these appeared m their inarches, they used to rejoice 
at it, and thought themselves sure of some success Of 
the many other prodigies that then were taken notice of, 
the greater part were hut of the ordinary stamp ; it was, 
however, reported that at Ameria and Tuder, two cities in 
Italy, there were seen at nights in the sky flaming darts 
and shields, now waved about, and then again clashing 
against one another, all in accordance with the postures 
and motions soldiers use in fighting ; that at length one 
party retreating, and the other pursuing, they all disap- 
peared westward. Much about the same time came Ba- 
taces, one of Cybele’s priests, from Pessmus, and reported 
how the goddess had declared to him out of her oracle, that 
the Pomans should obtain the victory The senate giving 
credit to him, and voting the goddess a temple to be built 
in hopes of the victory, Aulus Pompeius, a tribune, pre- 
vented Bataces, when he would have gone and told the 
people this same story, calling him impostor, and ignomin- 
iously pulling him oft the hustings , which action in the 
end was the main thing that gained credit for the man’s 
stoiy, for Aulus had scaice dissolved the assembly, and 
returned home, when a violent fevei seized him, and it was 
matter of universal remark, and in everybody’s mouth, 
that he died within a week after 
Now the Teutones, whilst Marius lay quiet, ventured to 
attack his camp , from whence, however, being encounteied 
with showers of daits, and losing several of their men, they 
determined to march forward, hoj^ing to reach the other 
side of the Alps without opposition, and, packing up their 
baggage, passed secuiely by the Roman camp, where the 
greatness of their number was especially made evident by 
the long time they took in their march, foi they were said 
to be SIX days continually going on in passing Manus’s 
foitifications; they marched pretty near, and levilmgly 
asked the Romans if they would send any commands by 
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tliem to then -^Mves, foi thej' \^ould shoilly be with them 
As soon as thc} Moie passed and had gone on a little dis- 
tance ahead, Jl.inus began to move, and follow them at his 
leisure, alvajs encamping at some small distance from 
them *, choosing also strong positions, and caiofully fortify- 
ing them, that he might quaitei vith safetj' Thus they 
marched till they came to the place called Sextilius’s 
Wateis, fiom ^\hence it was but a shoit waj before being 
amidst the Alps, .ind here Marius put himself in leadiness 
for the encountei 

He chose a place for his camp of consideiable stiength, 
but where thei e v as a sc n city of v atei , designing, it is 
said, by this means, also, to put an edge on bis soldieis’ 
courage, and Mhen several weie not a little distiessed, 
and complained of tlmst, pointing to a iivei that :an neai 
the enemy’s camp, “There,” said he, “you may have 
drinlc, if you will buy it with your blood ” “ "Why, then,” 
replied they, “ do you not lead us to them, before oui blood 
IS dried up m us He answered, m a softei tone, “Let us 
fiist fortify oui camp,” and the soldiers, though not with- 
out lepming, proceeded to obey Now a gi eat company of 
their boys and camp followers, having neithei drink foi 
themselves noi for their horses, went down to that iivei , 
some taking axes and hatchets, and some, too, swords and 
darts with then pitchers, resolving to have water though 
they fought for it These were fiist encountei ed by a 
small party of the enemies, foi most of them had ]ust 
finished bathing, and wexe eating and dunking, and seveial 
were still bathing, the countiy thereabouts abounding in ' 
hot spimgs, so that the Romans paitly fell upon them 
whilst they weie enjoying themselves and occupied with 
the novel sights and pleasantness of the place Upon 
healing the shouts, gieat numbers still joining m the fight, 
it was not a little difficult for Marius to contain his soldieis, 
who were afiaid of losing the camp seivants, and the 
more warlike pait of the enemies, who had ovei thrown 
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Manlius and Csepio (they were called Ambrones, and were 
in number, one with another, above thirty thousand), tak- 
ing the alarm, leaped up and hurried to arms. 

These, though they had just been gorging themselves 
with food, and were excited and disordered vdth drink, 
nevertheless did not advance with an unruly step, or in 
mere senseless fury, nor were their shouts mere inarticulate 
cries ; but clashing their arms in concert and keepmg time 
as they leapt and bounded onward, they contmually re- 
peated their own name, “ Ambrones ’ ” either to encourage 
one another, or to strike the greater terror into their 
enemies. Of all the Itahans in Marius’s army, the Ligurians 
were the first that charged; and when they caught the 
word of the enemy’s confused shout, they, too, returned 
the same, as it was an ancient name also m their country, 
the Ligurians always using it when speaking of their 
descent This acclamation, bandied from one army to the 
other before they jomed, served to rouse and heighten their 
fury, while the men on either side strove, with all possible 
vehemence, the one to overshout the other. 

The liver disordered the Ambrones ; before they could 
draw up all their army on the other side of it, the Ligurians 
presently fell upon the van, and began to charge them hand 
to hand The Romans, too, coming to their assistance, and 
from the higher ground pouring upon the enemy, forcibly 
repelled them, and the most of them (one thrusting another 
into the river) were there slain, and filled it with their 
blood and dead bodies Those that got safe over, not dar- 
' ing to make head, were slam by the Romans, as they fled 
to their camp and wagons ; where the women meeting them 
vnth swords and hatchets, and making a hideous outcry, 
set upon those that fled as well as those that pursued, the 
one as tiaitors, the other as enemies, and mixing themselves 
with the combatants, "with their bare arms pulling away the 
Romans’ shields, and laying hold on their swords, endured 
the wounds and slashing of their bodies to the very lastj^ 
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With undaunted resolution Thus the battle seems to have 
happened at that nvei rather by accident than by the 
design of the general 

Aftei the Romans weie retired from the great slaughter 
of the Ambiones, night came on, but the army was not 
indulged, as was the usual custom, until songs of victory, 
diinking in their tents, and mutual entertainments and 
(ivhat is most ■welcome to soldiers after successful fighting) 
qmet sleep, but they passed that mght, above all others, 
in fears and alarm For their camp •was without either 
rampart or pahsade, and there remained thousands upon 
thousands of then enemies yet unconquered, to whomu'’ere 
]omed as many of the Ambiones as escaped There were 
heard from tliese all through the night, "wild bewailings, 
nothing like the sighs and groans of men, but a sort of wild- 
beast-like howling and cursing joined with threats and 
lamentations rising from the vast multitude, and echoed 
among the neighboring lulls and hollow banks of the river 
The -whole plain was filled -with hideous noise, insomuch 
that the Romans were not a little afraid, and Marius him- 
self was apprehensive of a confused tumultuous night 
engagement But the enemy did not stii either this night 
or the next day, but were employed in disposing and draw- 
ing themselves up to the gi eatest advantage 

Of this occasion Manus made good use, for there were 
beyond the enemies some wooded ascents and deep valleys 
thicklj set with trees, whither he sent Claudius Marcellus, 
secretly, with three thousand regular soldiers, giving him 
orders to post them in ambush there, and show themselves 
at the rear of the enemies, Avben the fight was begun The 
others, refreshed with -victuals and sleep, as soon as it was 
day he drew up before the camp, and commanded the horse 
to sally out into the plain, at the sight of which the Teu- 
tones could not contain themselves till the Romans should 
come down and fight them on equal terms, but hastily 
arramg themselves, charged in their fury up the hillside. 
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Marius, sending oiScers to all liar Is, commanded Ins iiicii 
to stand still and keep their ground ; when they came with- 
in reach, to throw their javelins, then use their svords, and 
joining their shields, force them hack ; pointing out to them 
that the steepness of the ground would render the enemy’s 
blows inefficient, nor could their shields be kept close to- 
gether, the inequality of the ground hindering the stability 
of their footing. 

This counsel he gave them, and was the first that fol- 
lowed it ; for he was inferior to none m the use of his 
body, and far excelled all in lesolution. The Romans 
accordingly stood for their approach, and, checking them 
in their advance upwards, forced them little by little to 
give way and yield down the hill, and here, on the level 
ground, no sooner had the Ambrones begun to restore 'their 
van into a iiosture of resistance, but they found theii rear 
disordeied For Marcellus had not let slip the oppor- 
tunity , but as soon as the shout was laised among the 
Romans on the hills, he, setting his men in motion, fell in 
upon the enemy behind, at full speed, and with loud cries, 
and routed those nearest him, and they, breaking the ranks 
of those that were before them, filled the whole army 
with confusion. They made no long resistance after they 
were thus broke in upon, but having lost all order, fled. 

The Romans, pursuing them, slew and took piisoners 
above one hundred thousand, and possessing themselves of 
their spoil, tents, and carnages, voted all that was not pur- 
loined to Manus’s share, which, though so magnificent a 
present, yet was generally thought less than his conduct 
deserved in so great a danger. Other authors give a dif- 
ferent account, both about the division of the plunder and 
the number of the slain They say, however, that the 
inhabitants of M^assiha made fences round their vineyards 
with the bones, and that the ground, enriched by the 
moisture of the putrefied bodies (which soaked with the ram 
of the following winter), yielded at the season a prodigious 
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crop, and fully juslifled Aicliiloclius, who said, that the 
fallows thus aic fattened It is an obseiwation, also, that 
extraordinaiy rains pietty geneially fall aftei gieat bat- 
tles , whethei it be that some divine power thus washes 
aud cleanses the polluted eaith iMth showcis fiom above, oi 
that moist and heavy evapoiations, steaming forth from 
the blood and coil uptioii, thiclcen the ail, which naturally 
IS subject to alteration fi om the smallest causes 

After the battle, jSIarms chose out fiom amongst the 
barbarians’ spoils and arms, those that weie whole and 
handsome, and that would make the gieatest show in his 
triumph, theiest he heaped upon a large pile, and offered 
a very Splendid sacrifice Whilst the aimy stood round 
about with their arms and garlands, himself attiied (as the 
fashion is on such occasions) m the puiple-bordered lobe, and 
taking a lighted toich, and with both hands lifting it up 
towards heaven, he was then going to put it to the pile, 
when some friends were espied with all haste coming 
towards him on horseback Upon which every one 
remained in silence and expectation They, upon their 
coming up, leapt off and saluted Marius, bi inging him the 
news of his fifth consulship, and deliveied him letters to 
that effect This gave the addition of no small joy to the 
solemnity , and while the soldiers clashed their arms and 
shouted, the officers again ciowned Marius with a laurel 
wreath, and he thus set fire to the pile, and finished his 
saciiflce 

But whatever it be, which interferes to prevent the en- 
joyment of piosperity ever being pure and sincere, and still 
diveisifies human affairs with the mixture of good and bad, 
whether fortune or divine displeasure, or the necessity of 
the natuie of things, within a few days Marius received 
an account of his colleague, Catulus, which, as a cloud in 
serenity and calm, terrified Rome with the apprehension of 
another imminent storm Catulus, who marched against 
the Cimbri, despairing of being able to defend the passes 
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of tlie Alps, lest, being compelled to divide liis forces inio 
several parties, he should weaken himself, descended again 
into Italy, and posted his army behind the liver Adige; 
where he occuined the passages with strong fortifications 
on both sides the river, and made a bridge, that so he might 
cross to the assistance of his men on the other side, if so 
be the enemy, having foiced their way through the mount- 
ain passes, should storm the fortresses The baibarians, 
however, came on with such insolence and contempt of 
their enemies, that to show their strength and courage, 
rather than out of any necessity, they went nalced in the 
showers of snow, and thiough the ice and deep snow 
climbed up to the tops of the hills, and from thence, plac- 
ing their broad shields under their bodies, let themselves 
slide from the precipices along their vast slippeiy de- 
scents. 

When they had pitched their camp at a little distance 
from the iiver, and suiveyed the passage, they began to 
pile it up, giant-lilce, tearmg down the neighboring hiUs , 
and brought tiees pulled up by the loots, and heaps of 
earth to the river, damming up its course, and with gieat 
heavy materials which they idled down the stream -and 
dashed against the bridge, they forced away the beams 
which supported it ; in consequence of which the greatest 
part of the Roman soldiers, much affrighted, left the large 
camp and fled Here Catulus showed himself a generous 
and noble general, in in ef erring the glory of his people 
before his own, foi when he could not prevail with his 
soldiers to stand to their colors, but saw how they all de- 
serted them, he commanded his own standard to be taken 
up, and running to the foremost of those that fled, he led 
them forward, choosmg rather that the disgrace should 
fall upon himself than upon his country, and that they 
should not seem to fly, but, following their captain, to make 
a retreat. The barbarians assaulted and took the fortress 
on the other side the Adige, wheie much admiring the 
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few Romans there left, who had shown extreme com age, 
and had fought woithily of then country, they dismissed 
them upon teims, sweaiing them upon then brazen bull, 
which was afterwaids taken in the battle, and carried, 
they say, to Catulus’s house, as the chief trophy of vic- 
toiy 

Thus falling in upon the countiy destitute of defence, 
they wasted it on all sides Maims was presently sent foi 
to the city, wbeie, when he ariived, eveiy one supposing 
he would ti lumph, the senate, too, unanimouslj^ voting it, 
he lumself did not think it convenient whether that he 
weie not willing to depiive his soldieisand officers of their 
share of the gloiy, oi that, to encourage the people in this 
juncture, he would leave the honor due to his past victory 
on tiust, as it weie, in the hands of the city and its futuie 
fortune , deferimg it now to leceive it afteiwaids with the 
gi eater splendor Having left such orders as tlie occasion 
required, he hastened to Catulus, whose dioopmg spirits 
he much raised, and sent for his own aimy from Gaul, and 
as soon as it came, passing the river Po, he endeavoied to 
keep the barbarians out of that part of Italy which lies 
south of it 

They professed they were in expectation of the Teutones, 
and, saying they wondered they weie so long m coming, 
deferred the battle , either that they were really ignorant 
of then defeat oi were willing to seem so For they cer- 
tainly much maltreated those that brought them such news, 
and, sending to Marius, required some part of the country 
foi themselves and their brethren, and cities fit for them 
to inhabit ‘When Manus inquired of the ambassadors who 
then brethren weie, upon then saying the Teutones, all 
that wei e present began to lijugli , and Marius scoffingly an- 
swered them, “ Do not ti ouble yourself for your brethren, for 
we have alieady provided lands for them, which they shall 
possess forevei ” The ambassadors, understanding the 
mockery, broke into insults, and threatened that the Cimbn 
26 
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w’'ould make him pay for this, and the Teutones, too, when 
they came. “ They are not far off,” replied Marius, “ and 
it will he unkindly done of you to go away before greeting 
your brethren.” Saying so, he commanded the tangs of the 
Teutones to be brought out, as they weie, in chains ; for 
they were taken by the Sequani among the Alps, before 
they could make their escape This was no sooner made 
known to the Cimbri, but- they with all expedition came 
agamst Marius, who then lay still and guarded his camp. 

It is said, that against this battle, Manus first altered 
the construction of the Roman javelins. For before, at the 
place where the wood was 3oined to the iron, it was made 
fast with two iron pins , but now JMarius let one of them 
alone as it was, and pulling out the other, put a weak 
wooden peg in its place, thus contiiviiig that when it was 
driven into the enemy’s shield, it should not stand right 
out, but the wooden peg breaking, the iron should bend, 
and so the javehn should hold fast by its crooked point, 
and drag. Boaorix, king of the Omibri, came with a small 
party of horse to the Roman camp, and challenged Manus 
to appomt the time and place, wheie they nnght meet and 
fight for the country Manus answered, that the Romans 
never consulted their enemies when to fight , however, he 
would giatify the Cimbri so far, and so they fixed upon the 
thud day after, and for the place, the plain iieai YercellsB, 
which was convenient enough for the Roman horse, and 
afforded room for the enemy to display their numbers 
They observed the time appointed, and die\v out their 
forces against each other. Catulus commanded ^twenty 
thousand three hundred, and Marius thirty-two thousand, 
w^ho were placed in the two wings, leaving *Catulus the 
centre Sylla, who was present at the fight, gives this ac- 
count, saying, also, that Manus di’ew up his armj^' in this 
ordei, because he expected that the armies would meet on 
the wings, since it generally happens that in such extensive 
fronts the centre falls back, and thus he would have the 
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•whole victoiy to himself and his soldiers, and Catulus 
would not be even engaged They tell us, also, that Catu- 
lus himself alleged this m vindication of his honoi, accus- 
ing, in vaiious ways, the enviousness of Manus The in- 
f<tatry of the Cimbii maiched qmetly out of their fortifica- 
tions, havmg then flanks equal to then front, every side 
of the army taking up thiity furlongs Their hoise, that 
were m number fifteen thousand, made a very splendid ap- 
pearance They woi e helmets, made to resemble the heads 
and 3aws of vild beasts, and other strange shapes, and 
heightening these with plumes of feathers, they made 
themselves appear taller than they were They had breast- 
plates of lion, and white glittering shields, and for their 
offensive arms every one had two darts, and when they 
came hand to liand, they used laige and hea'vy swords 
The cavalry did not fall dnectly upon the front of the 
Eomans, but, turning to the light, they endeavored to draw 
them on in that direction by little and little, so as to get 
them between themselves and their infantry, who were 
placed m the left wing The Roman commandeis soon 
perceived the design, but could not contain the soldiers , 
for one happening to shout out that the enemy fled, they- 
all rushed to pursue them, while the whole barbarian foot 
came on, moving like a great ocean Here Manus, having 
washed his hands, and lifting them up towards heaven, 
vowed an hecatomb to the gods , and Catulus, too, m the 
same postuie, solemnly promised to consecrate a temple to 
the “Fortune of that day” They say, too, that Manus, 
havmg the victim showed to him as he was sacrificing, 
cried out with a loud voice, “ The victory is mme ” 

However, m the engagement, according to the accounts 
of Sylla and his friends, Manus met with what might be 
called a mark of divine displeasure For a great dust being 
raised, which (as it might very probably happen) almost 
covered both the armies, he, leading on his forces to the 
pursuit, missed the enemy, and havmg passed by their 
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array, moved, foi a good space, up and dovt^n tiie field J 
meanwhile the enemy, by chance, engaged with Catulus, 
and the heat of the battle was chiefly with him and his men, 
among whom Sylla says he was , adding, that the Romans 
had great advantage of the heat and sun that shone in the 
faces of the Cirahri Foi they, well able to endure cold, 
and having been bred up (as we observed before) in cold 
and shady countries, weie overcome with the excessive 
heat ; they sweated extremely, and were much out of breath, 
being forced to hold their shields before their faces , for 
the battle was fought not long after the summer solstice, 
or, as the Romans reckon, upon the third day before the 
new moon of the month now called August, and then Sex- 
tilis The dust, too, gave the Romans no small addition to 
their courage, inasmuch as it hid the enemy For afar off 
they could not discover their number , but every one ad- 
vancing to encounter those that were nearest to them, they 
came to fight hand to hand, before the sight of so vast a 
multitude had struck terror into them They were so much 
used to laboi, and so well exercised, that in all the heat and 
toil of the encounter, not one of them was obsei ved either 
•to sweat, or to be out of breath , so much so, that Catulus 
himself, they say, recorded it in commendation of his 
soldiers 

Here the greatest part and most valiant of the enemies 
were cut in pieces , for those that fought in the front, that 
they might not break their lanks, were fast tied to one 
another, with long chains put thiough their belts But as 
they puisued those that fled to then camp, they witnessed 
a most fearful tragedy, the women, standing in black 
clothes on then wagons, slew all that fled, some their hus- 
bands, some their biethren, others then fathers, and 
strangling then little children with their own hands, 
threw them undei the wheels, and the feet of the 
cattle, and then killed themselves They tell of one who 
hung heiself fiom the end of the pole of a wagon, with 
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her childien tied dangling at liei heels The men, foi 
M ant of trees, tied themselves, some to the horns of the 
oxen, others by the neck to their legs, that so piicking 
them on, b}’' the staiting and spiinging of the beasts, they 
might be tom and trodden to pieces Yet for all they thus 
massacred themselves, above sixty thousand were taken 
prisoners, and those that were slam were baid to be twiee 
as many 

The ordinary plunder vas taken by Marius’s soldiers, 
but the other spoils, as ensigns, ti umpets, and the like, they 
say, were brought to Catulus’s camp , which he used for the 
best argument that the victory was obtained by himself 
and his army Some dissensions ai ising, as was natural, 
among the soldieis, the deputies fiom Paima, being then 
present, were made judges of the contioversy , whom 
Catulus’s men carried about among then slam enemies, 
and manifestly showed them that they were slam by their 
javelms, which were Icnown by the mscriptions, having 
Catulus’s name cut m the wood Nevertheless the whole 
glory of the action uas ascribed to Manus, on account of 
his former victoi y, and undei color of his present authority , 
the populace more especially styling him the third founder 
of their city, as having diverted a dangei no less threaten- 
ing than was that u hen the Gauls sacked Borne , and every 
one, in then feasts and i ejoicings at home with their wives 
and childien, made offerings and libations m honor of 
“ The Gods and Marius , ” and would have had him solely 
have the honor of both the triumphs However, he did not 
do so, but triumphed togethei with Catulus, being desirous 
to show his moderation even in such gieat circumstances 
of good fortune , besides he was not a little afraid of the 
soldieis in Catulus’s army, lest, if he should wholly bereave 
their general of tne honor, they should endeavor to hinder 
him of his triumph 

Marius was now in his fifth consulship, and he sued for 
his sixth m such a manner as nevei any man before him had 
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done, even for his first ; he courted the people’s favoi and 
ingratiated himself with the multitude by every soit of 
complaisance; not only derogating fiom the slate and 
dignity of his office, but also belying his own cliai acter, by 
attempting to seem popular and obliging, for v Inch nature 
had never designed him IIis xiassion for distinction did, 
indeed, they say, make him exceedingly timorous in any 
political matters, or in confronting jiublic assemblies ; and 
that undaunted presence of mind he always showed in battle 
against the enemy forsook him when he was to address the 
people, he was easily uxiset by the most ordinary com- 
mendation or dispraise. It is told of him, that havmg at 
one time given the freedom of the city to one thousand men 
of Camerinuiii who had behaved valiantly in this war, and 
this seeming to be illegally done, upon some one or other 
calling him to an account for it, he answered, that the law 
spoke too softly to be heaid m such a noise of war ; yet he 
himself apxieared to be more disconcerted and overcome by 
the clamor made in the assemblies The need they had of 
him ill time of war jprocured him powei and dignity ; but in 
civil aiffairs, when he despaired of getting the fiist place, 
he was forced to b'etake himself to the favor of the people, 
never caring to be a good man, so that he were but a 
great ohe 

He thus became very odious to all the nobility; and above 
all, he feared Metellns, who had been so ungratefully used 
by him, and whose true virtue made him naturally an enemy 
to those that sought influence with the people, not by the 
honorable course, but by subseivience and complaisance 
Marius, therefore, endeavored to banish him from the city, 
and for this purpose he contracted a close alliance with 
Glauciaand Satuimiius, a couple of daring fellows, who had 
the great mass of the indigent and seditious multitude at 
their control ; and by their assistance he enacted various 
laws, and bringing the soldiers, also, to attend the assembly, 
he was enabled to overpower Metellus. And as Hutihus 
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relates (in all other i espects a fair and faithful authoi ity, but, 
indeed, privately an enemy to Manus), he obtained his sixth 
consulship by disti ibuting ^ ast sums of money among the 
tribes, and by this biibeiy kept out Metellus, and had 
Valerius Flaccus given him as his instiument, rather than 
Ins colleague, in the consulship The jieople had nevei 
befoie bestowed so many consulships on any one man, 
except on Valeiius Corvinus only, and he, too, they saj'', 
was forty-five yearS between his fiist and last , but Marius, 
fiom his first, ran through five moie, with one current or 
good for tune 

In the last, especially, he contracted a great deal of 
hatred, by committing seveial gioss misdemeanors in com- 
pliance with the desires of Saturninus , among winch was 
the murder of Nonius, whom Saturninus slew because he 
stood in competition wth him for the tnbuneship And 
when, afterwaids, SatuininuS, on becoming tiibune, 
brought forward his law for the division of lands, wmh a 
clause enacting that the senate should publicly swear to 
confirm whatever the people should vote, and not to oppose 
them in anythuig, Marius, in the senate, cunningly feigned 
to be against this provision, and said that he would not 
take any such oath, nor would any man, he thought, who 
was wise , for if there were no ill design in the law, still it 
would be an affront to the senate, to be compelled to give 
their approbation, and not to do it willmgl}'^ and upon per- 
suasion This, he said, not that it was agreeable to his 
own sentiments, but that he might entrap Metellus beyond 
any possibility of escape For Marius, in whose ideas vir- 
tue and capacity consisted largely m deceit, made very little 
account of what he had openly professed to the senate, 
and knowing that IMetellus was one of a fixed resolution, 
and, as Pindar has it, esteemed “truth the first principle 
of heroic viitue,” he hoped to Onsnaie him into a declara- 
tion before the senate, and on his refusing, as he was sui e 
to do, afterwards to take the oath, he expected to bring 
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him into such odium with the people, as should never ho 
wiped off The design succeeded to his wish As soon as 
Metellus had declared that he would not swear to it, the 
senate adjourned A few days after, on Satuininus citing 
the senators to make their appearance, and take the oath 
before the people, Marius stepped forth, amidst a j^rofound 
silence, every one being intent to liear him, and bidding 
farewell to those fine speeches he had before made in the 
senate, said, that his back was not so broad that he should 
think himself bound, once for all, by any opinion once 
given on so important a mattei , he would willingly swear 
and submit to the law, if so be it weie one, a proviso which 
he added as a meie cover for his eftionteiy The people, 
in great ]oy at his taking the oath, loudl}'’ clapped and 
applauded him, while the nobility stood by ashamed and 
vexed at his inconstancy , but they submitted out of fear 
of the people, and all m ordei took the oath, till it came to 
Metellus’s turn But he, though his friends begged and 
entreated him to take it, and not to plunge himself irre- 
coverably mto the penalties which Saturnmus had provided 
for those that should refuse it, would not fimch from his 
resolution, nor swear ; but, according to his fixed custom, 
being ready to suffer anythmg rather than do a base, un- 
worthy action, he left the forum, telling those that were 
with him, that to do a wiong thing is base, and to do well 
where there is no danger, common, the good man’s chai- 
acterifetic is to do so wheie there is danger. 

Hereupon Saturninus put it to the vote, that the consuls 
should place Metellus under their inteidict, and forbid him 
fire, water, and lodgmg Theie were enough, too, of the 
basest of people ready to kill him Heveitheless, when 
many of the better sort were extremely concerned, and 
gathered about Metellus, he would not suffer them to raise 
a sedition upon his account, but with this calm reflection - 
left the city, “ Either when the posture of affairs is mended 
and the people repent, I shall be recalled, or if thmgs 
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remain m then piesent condition, it will be best to be 
absent” But what gieat favoi and honoi Metellus le- 
ceived in his banishment, and in what manner he spent his 
time at Rhodes, in philosophy, will he moie fitly oui sub- 
ject, when we write his life 

Marius, in return foi this piece of seivice, was foiced to 
connive at Satuinmus, now proceeding to the very height 
of insolence and violence, and was, without knowung it, the 
instrument of mischief beyond endurance, the only coui se 
of which was through outiages and massaci es to tyranny 
and the subveision of the government Standing m some 
awe of the nobility, and, at the same time, eager to court 
the commonalty, he was guilty of a most mean and dis- 
honest action When some of the gieat men came to him 
at night to stir him up against Satuinmus, at the othei 
door, unknown to them, he let him in , then making the 
same pretence of some disorder of body to both, he ran from 
one party to the other, and staying at one time with them 
and another with him, he instigated and exasperated them 
one against another At length when the senate and eques- 
trian order conceited measures together, and openly mani- 
fested their resentment, he did bring bis soldiers mto the 
forum, and driving the msuigents into the capitol, and then 
cutting off the conduits, forced them to surrender by want 
of water They, in this distress, addressing themselves to 
him, suiiendered, as it is termed, on the 2?iibl%c fmth He 
did his utmost to save their lives, but so wholly in vain, 
that when they came down into the forum, they weie all 
basely murdered Thus he had made himself equally odi 
ous both to the nobility and commons, and when the time 
was come to create censors, though he was the most obvi- 
ous man, yet he did not petition for it , but fearing the dis- 
grace of being repulsed, permitted other s, his inferiors, to 
be elected, though he pleased himself by giving out, that 
he was not wilhng to disoblige too many by undertaking a 
severe mspection mto their lives and conduct 
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There was now an edict iireferred to recall Metellus from 
hanishment ; this he vigorously, but in vain, opposed~both 
by word and deed, and was at length obliged to desist. 
The people unanimously voted for it ; and he, not able to 
endure the sight of Metellus’s retiiin, made a voyage to 
Cappadocia and Galatia , giving out that he had to perform 
the sacrifices, which he had vowed to C3dDele , but actuated 
really by other less apparent reasons. For, in fact, being 
a man altogether ignorant of civil life and ordinary politics, 
he received all Ins advancement tiom war , and supposing 
his power and gloij’’ would by little and little decrease by 
his lying quietly out of action, he was eager by every means 
to excite some new commotions, and hoped that by setting 
at variance some of the kings, and by exasiieratmg Mithri- 
dates, especially, who was then appaiently making x^repar- 
ations for wai, he himself should be chosen general agauist 
him, and so furnish the city with new matter of triumph, 
and his own house with the x^lunder of Poiitus, and the 
riches of its king Therefore, though Mithridates enter- 
tained him with all imaginable attention and resxiect, yet 
he was not at all wrought upon or softened by it , but said, 
“ O king, either endeavor to be stronger than the Romans, 
or else quietly submit to their commands ” With which 
he left Mithiidates, as he indeed had often heard the fame 
of the bold speaking of the Romans, but now for the first 
time experienced it 

When Marius returned again to Rome, he built a house 
close by the forum, eithei , as he himself gave out, that he 
was not willing Ins clients should be tired with going fai, 
or that he imagined distance was the reason why more did 
not come This, however, was not so , the real reason was, 
that, being inferior to others in agreeableiiess of conveisa- 
tion and the aits of political life, like a mere tool and 
implement of war, he was thiown aside in time of peace. 
Amongst all those whose brightness eclipsed his glory, he 
was most incensed against Sylla, who had owed his rise to 
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the hatred which the nobility bore Marius , and had made 
his disagreement with him the one principle of his political 
life When Bocchus, king of Numidia, who was styled the 
associate of the Romans, dedicated some figures of Victory 
m the capitol, and with them a repiesentation m gold of 
himself delivering Jngurtha to Sylla, Marius upon this was 
almost distracted with rage and ambition, as though Sylla 
had arrogated this honor to himself, and endeavoi ed forcibly 
to pull down these presents , Sylla, on the other side, as 
vigorously resisted him , but the Social War, then on a 
sudden threatening the city, put a stop to this sedition, 
when 3ust ready to break out For the most warlike and 
best-peopled countries of all Italy formed a confederacy 
together against Rome, and were within a little of subvert- 
ing the empire , as they were indeed strong, not only in 
their weapons and the valor of their soldiers, but stood 
nearly upon equal terms with the Romans, as to the skill 
and daiing of their comraandeis 
As much glory and powei as this wai, so vaiious m its 
events and so uncertain as to its success, confeired upon 
SyUa, so much it took away fiom Manus, who was thought 
tardy, unenterprising, and timid, whethei it were that his age 
was now quenchmg his former heat and vigoi (foi he was 
above sixty-five years old), oi that having, as he himself 
said, some distemper that affected his muscles, and his body 
being unfit for action, he did service above his strength 
Tet, for all this, he came off victor m a consideiable battle, 
wherein he slew six thousand of the enemies, and never 
once gave them any advantage over him , and when he was 
surrounded by the works of the enemy, he contained hun- 
self, and though insulted ovei, and challenged, did not yield 
to the provocation The stoiy is told that uhenPubhus 
Silo, a man of the gieatest repute and authority among the 
enemies, said to him, “ If you are indeed a gieat geneial, 
Marius, leave yom camp and fight a battle,” he rephed, “ If 
you are one, make me do so ” And another time, when the 
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enemy gave them a good opportunity of a battle, and the 
Romans through fear durst not chaige, so that botli parlies 
retreated, he called an assembly of his soldiers, and said, 
“ It IS no small question whether I sliould call the enemies 
or you the greater cowards, for neither did they dare to 
face your backs, nor you to confront theirs.” yVt length 
professing to be worn out with the infii’initj’' of his body, 
he laid down his command 

Afterwards when the Italians were worsted, there were 
several candidates suing with the aid of the popular leaders 
for the chief command in the war with Mithridates. Sulpi- 
cius, tribune of the people, a bold and confident man, con- 
trary to everybody’s expectation, brought foiward Maiius, 
and proposed him as proconsul and general in that war. 
The people were divided; some were on j\Iarius’s side, 
others voted for Sylla, and 3eeiingly bade Marius go to the 
baths at Baiae, to cuie his body, woin out, as himself con- 
fessed, with age and catarrhs Marius had indeed, there, 
about Misenum, a villa nioie effeminately and luxuriously 
furnished than seemed to become one that had seen service 
in so many and gieat wars and expeditions This same 
house Cornelia bought for seventy-five thousand diachmas, 
and not long after Lucius Lucullus, for two million five 
hundred thousand ; so rapid and so great was the growth 
of Roman sumptuosity. Yet, m spite of aU this, out 
of a mere boyish passion for distinction, affecting to 
shake off his age and weakness, he went down daily to 
the Campus Martius, and exercising- himself with the 
youth, showed himself still nimble m his armor, and 
expert in riding; though he was undoubtedly grown 
bulky in his old age, and inclining to excessive faintness 
and corpulency 

Some people were pleased with this, and went continually 
to see him competing and displaying himself in these exei- 
cises ; but the better sort that saw him pitied the cupidity 
and ambition that made one who had iisen from utter 
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po\eifcy to e\lieme aiicl out of nothing into great- 

ness, unwilling to admit anj limit to his high fortune, oi 
to he content witli being admued, and quietly enjoying 
what he had alieady got, whj', as if he still ueie indigent, 
• should he at so gieat an age leave his gloiy and his 
tiiumphs to go into Cappadocia and the Euxine Sea, to 
fight Aichelaus and Neoptolemus, Mithiidates’s generals? 
;\Iaiius’s pretences foi this action of his seemed veiy 
iidiculous, for he said he wanted to go and teach his son 
to be a geneial 

The condition of the citj', u Inch had long been unsound 
and diseased, became hopeless now that Slaiius found so 
oppoitune an instiument foi the public desti action as 
Sulpicius’s insolence This man piofessed, m all other 
lespects, toadmiie and imitate Satuinuius, only he found 
fault with him foi backuaidness and want of spiiit in his 
designs He, theiefoie, to avoid this fault, got six bundled 
of the equestrian oidei about him as his guaid, whom he 
named aiiti-senatois, and with these confederates he set 
upon the consuls, whilst they weie iit the assembly, and 
took the son of one of them who fled fi om the forum, and 
slew him Sylla, being hotly puisued, took lefuge in 
Manus’s house, which none could suspect, by that means 
escaping those that sought him, who liastily passed by 
there, and, it is said, was safely com eyed by Manus him- 
self out at the other dooi, and came to the camp Yet 
Sylla, in Ins memoirs, positively denies that he fled to 
jVIarius, saying he was earned thithei to consult upon the 
matters to winch Sulpicius would have foiced linn, against 
Ins vnll, to consent, that be, surrounding him with drawn 
swoids, hurried him to Manus, and constiained him thus, 
till he went thence to the forum and removed, as they 
requiied him to do, the interdict on business 

Sulpicius, having thus obtained the mastery, decreed the 
command of the ainiy to Manus, who pioceeded to make 
piepaiations for his maich, and sent two tnbunes to receive 
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the charge of the army from Sylla Sylla hereupon 
exasperating liis soldiers, who were about thirty-five 
thousand full-armed men, led them to\\aids Komc. Fiist 
falling ufion the tiibunes IMaiius had sent, the}* slew them ; 
Manus ha-^ung done as much for seveial of Sylla’s friends m 
Rome, and now offeiing their freedom to tlie slaves on 
condition of theii assistance m the war ; of whom, however, 
they say, there were but three who accepted his proposal. 
Foi some small time he made head against Sylla’s assault, 
but was soon ovei powered and fled; those that were with 
him, as soon as he had escaxied out of the city, v'ere dis- 
persed, and night coming on, he hastened to a country- 
house of his, called Solonium Hence he sent his son to 
some neighboiing faims of his father-m-law, Mucius, to 
provide necessaiies; he went himself to Ostia, wheie his 
friend Humenus had prej^aied him a ship, and hence, not 
staying for his son, he took vdth him his son-in-law 
Granius, and weighed anchor. 

Young Manus, coming to Mucius’s farms, made his prep- 
arations , and the day breaking, was almost discovered by 
the enemy. For theie came thither a party of horse that 
suspected some such matter ; but the faim stewaid, fore- 
seeing them approach, hid Marius in a cart full of beans, 
then yoking in his team and driving toward the city, met 
those that were in search of him Marius, thus conveyed 
home to his wife, took with him some necessaries, and came 
at night to the seaside ; where, going on board a ship that 
was bound for Africa, he went away thither. Marius, the 
father, when he had put to sea, with a strong gale passing 
along the coast of Italy, was in no small apprehension of 
one Geminius, a great man at Teiracina, and his enemy; 
and therefore bade the seamen hold oft from that place. 
They were indeed willing to gratify him, but the wind now 
blowing in from the sea and making the waves swell to a 
great height, they were afraid the ship would not be able 
to weathei out the storm, and Marius, too, being indisposed 
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and sea-sick, they made foi land, and not without some dif- 
ficulty reached the shoie neai Cuceiuni 
The stoini now increasuig and then MCtuals failing, they 
left then ship and w aiidered up and do\ni without any 
certain pnriiose, simply as in gieat disti esses people shun 
the present as the greatest evil, and lely upon the hopes of 
uncei tain ties Foi the land and sta veie both equally un- 
safe foi them , it was dangeious to meet with people, and 
it w'as no less so to meet with none, on account of then 
want of necessaiies At length, though late, they lighted 
upon a few poor shepheids, that had not anything to lelieve 
them, but knowing Manus, advised him to deiiait as soon 
as might be, foi they had seen a little beyond that place a 
paityof horse that weie gone m search of him Finding 
himself m a gieat strait, especiallj' because those that 
attended him ueie not able to go fuithei, being spent with 
then long fasting, for the present he tin ned aside out of 
the load, and hid himself in a thick wood, wheie he passed 
the night ai gieat wietchedness The next day, pinched 
with hungei, and w illing to make use of the little stiength 
he had, befoie it were all exhausted, he tiavelled by the 
seaside, encoui aging his companions not to f.ill aw'ay fiom 
him before the fulfilment of his final hopes, for which, in 
reliance on some oldpiedictions, he piofessed to be sustain- 
ing himself Foi when he was yet but very young, and 
lived m the countiy, he caught in the skirt of his garment 
an eagle’s nest, as it was falling, in which were seven young 
ones, which his parents seeing and much admiiing, con- 
sulted the augurs about it, who told them he should be- 
come the greatest man in the woild, and that the fates had 
decreed he should seven times be possessed of the supreme 
powei and authority Some are of opinion that this leally 
happened to Manus, as we have related it, otheis say, that 
those who then and through the rest of his exile heard him 
tell these stones, and believed him, have merely repeated 
a stoiy that is altogethei fabulous, for an eagle never 
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hatches more than two ; and even Musmns was deceived, 
who, speaking of the eagle, says that, — 

She lays three eggs, hatches two, and rears one. 

However this he, it is certain Marins, in his exile and 
greatest extremities, would often say, that he should attain 
a seventh consulship 

When Manus and his company were now about twenty 
furlongs distant from Minturnm, a city in Italy, they espied 
a troop of horse making up toward them with all speed, and 
hy chance, also, at the same time, two ships under sail. 
Accordingly, they ran every one with what speed and 
strength they could to the sea, and plunging into it swam to 
the ships Those that were with Granius, leacliing one of 
them, passed ovei to an island opposite, called iEiiaria ; Ma- 
nus himself, whose body was heavy and unwieldy, was with 
great pains and difficulty kept above the water by two serv- 
ants, and put into the other ship The soldiers were by this 
time come to the seaside, and fiom thence called out to the 
seamen to put to shore, or else to throw out Manus, and then 
they might go whither they would Marius besought them 
with tears to the contrary, and the masteis of the ship, 
after frequent changes, in a short space of time, of their 
purpose, inclining, fii st to one, then to the other side, resolved 
at length to answer the soldiers, that they would not give 
up Marius As soon as they had ridden off in a rage, the 
seamen, again changing their resolution, came to land, and 
casting anchor at the mouth of the river Lins, where it 
overflows and makes a marsh, they advised him to land, 
refresh himself on shoie, and take some care of his discom- 
posed body, till the wind came fairer ; which, said they, 
will happen at such an hour, when the wind from the sea 
will calm, and that from the marshes rise. Marius, follow- 
mg their advice, did so, and when the seamen had set him 
on shore, he laid him down in an adjacent field, suspecting 
nothmg less than what was to befall him They, as soon 
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as Uiej had got into the ship, w cighed anchor and departed, 
as thinking it neither lionoi.ible to dehvei ]\Iaiiiis into the 
hands of those that sought him, nor safe to piotect him 
lie thus, deseited by all, lay a good nliilo silently on tlie 
shoie , at length collecting himself, he adv.uiced ^\lth pain 
and difficulty, without any path, till, iiading thiough deep 
bogs and ditches full of iiatei and mud, he came upon the 
hut of ail old mail that w oiked in the fens, and falling <it 
his feet besought him to assist and pieserve one who, if he 
escaped the present dangei , u ouldniake him i etui ns beyond 
his expectation The pool man, whethei he had foinierly 
knoini him, oi neie then mo\ed with his suiierior aspect, 
told him that if he m anted only icst, his cottage would be 
convenient, but if he 11010 flying fioni anybody’s seal eh, 
he would hide him m a moieietiied place Manus desir- 
ing him to do so, ho earned him into the fens and bade him 
hide himself 111 an liolloiv iilaco by the nvei-side, ivbeie he 
laid upon him a gieat many reeds, and other things that 
were light, and would covei, but not oppiess him But 
within a very short time he w'as distuibed with a noise and 
tumult from the cottage, foi Geminius had sent several 
from Terracina in pursuit of him, some of whom happen- 
ing to come that way, fnghtened and thieatened the old 
man for having entertained and bid an enemy of the 
Romans Whereupon Manus, aiisiiig and stripping him- 
self, plunged into a puddle full of thick muddy ater , and 
even there he could not escape then search, but was pulled 
out covered with nine, and cai ried away naked to Mmtuime 
and delivered to the magistrates Foi thei e had been oidei s 
sent through all the towns, to make public search for 
Marius, and if they found him to kill him , however, the 
magistrates thought convenient to consider a little better of 
it first, and sent him prisoner to the house of one Fannia 
This woman was supposed not very well affected towards 
him upon an old account One Tinnius had foinieily mar- 
iied this Fannia , from whom she afterwards, being divorced, 
27 
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demanded her portion, which was considerable, but her 
husband accused her of adultery ; so the controversy was 
brought before Maims in his sixth consulship When the 
case was examined thoroughly, it appeared both that Fannia 
had been incontinent, and that her husband knowing her 
to be so, had married and lived a considerable time with 
her So that Marius was severe enough with both, com- 
manding him to lestore her portion, and laying a fine of 
four copper coins upon her by way of disgrace But Fannia 
did not then behave like a woman that had been injured, 
but as soon as she saw Marius, remembered nothing less 
than old affronts , took care of him according to her ability, 
and comforted him He made her his i eturns and told her 
he did not despair, for he had met with a lucky omen, 
which was thus When he was brought to Fannia’s house, 
as soon as the gate was opened, an ass came running out 
to dunk at a spiing hard by, and giving a bold and en- 
couiaging look, first stood still before him, then brayed 
aloud and pianced by him From which Marius drew his 
conclusion, and said, that the fates designed his safety, 
rather by sea than land, because the ass neglected his dry 
fodder, and turned from it to the water. Having told 
Fannia this story, he bade the chamber dooi to be shut and 
went to rest- 

IMeanwhile the magistrates and councillors of Minturnse 
consulted together, and determined not to delay any longei, 
but immediately to kill Manus ; and when none of their 
citizens durst undeitake the business, a ceitam soldier, a 
Gaulish or Cimbrian horseman (the story is told both ways), 
went in vnth his sword drawn to him The room itself 
was not veiy light, that part of it especially where he then 
lay was daik, from whence Manus’s eyes, they say, seemed 
to the fellow to dait out flames at him, and a loud voice to 
say, out of the dark, « Fellow, darest thou kill Cams 
Manus?'’ The baibaiian lieieupon immediately fled, and 
leaving his sword in the place, rushed out of doois, crying 
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only thi T cannot kill Cams Manus” At n Inch tbcj’’ 
were all at flist astonished, and presen tl}' began to feel 
pitj, and remorse, and angei at themselves for making so 
unjust and ungrateful a decree against one u ho had pre- 
served Italy, and uhom ituas bad enough not to assist 
“Let lum go,” said they, “uhcie he please to banishment, 
- and find his fate somewheic else , ve only entreat paidon 
of the gods for thrusting Manus distiessed and deseited 
out of our city ” 

Impelled by thoughts of this kind, the}’ went in a body 
into the loom, and taking him amongst them, conducted 
him tow ards the seaside , on his u ay to which, though 
eier5’one vias veiy officious to him, and all made what 
haste they could, 5 ct a considerable time was likely to be 
lost Foi the gro\ e of Mai ica (as she is called), which the 
people hold sacied and make it a point of lehgion not to 
let anything that is once earned into it be taken out, lay 
]ust in then road to the sea, and if they should go round 
about, they must needs come veiy late thithei At length 
one of the old men cried out and said, there was no place 
so sacred, but they might pass through it foi Manus’s 
preservation , and thereupon, first of .all, he himself, taking 
up some of the baggage that was earned for his accommo- 
dation to the ship, passed through the grove, all the lest 
immediatelj, vith the same leadiness, accompanying him 
And one Belaius (who afterwards had a picture of these 
things drawn, and put it in a temple at the place of em- 
barkation), having by this time provided him a ship, 
Manus went on board, and hoisting sail, was by fortune 
thrown upon the island iEnaria, where meeting with 
Gianius, and his other fnends, be sailed with them for 
Afiica But their water failing them in the way, they 
were forced to put in near Eryx, in Sicily, where was a 
Roman quasstor on the watch, who all but captured Manus 
himself on his landing, and did kill sixteen of his retinue 
that went to fetch water Manus, with all expedition 
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loosing thence, crossed the sea to the isle of Meninx, where 
he first heard the news of his son’s escajie with Cethegus, 
and of his going to implore the assistance of Hiempsal, 
king of IsTumidia 

With this news, being somewhat comforted, he ventured 
to pass from that isle towards Carthage Sextilius, a 
Roman, was then governor in Africa ; one that had never 
received either any injury or any kindness from Marius ; 
but who from compassion, it was hoped, might lend him 
some helii. But he was scarce got ashore with a small 
retinue, when an officer met him, and said, “ Sextilius, the 
governor, forbids you, Marius, to set foot in Af i ica ; if you 
do, he says he will put the deciee of the senate in execu- 
tion, and treat you as an enemy to the Romans ” When 
Marius heard this, he wanted words to express his grief 
and resentment, and for a good while held his peace, look- 
ing sternly upon the messenger, who asked him what he 
should say, or what answei he should return to the gov- 
ernor ’ Marius answered him with a deep sigh . “ Go tell 
him that you have seen Cams Manus sitting in exile among 
the ruins of Carthage , ” appositely applying the example of 
the fortune of that city to the change of his own condition 
In the interim, Hiempsal, king of Humidia, dubious of 
what he should determine to do, treated young Marius and 
those that were with him very honorably , but when they 
had a mind to depart, he still had some pretence or other 
to detain them, and it was manifest he made these delays 
upon no good design However, thei e happened an accident 
that made well for their pieservation The hard foitune 
which attended young Maiius, who was of a comely aspect, 
touched one of the king’s concubines, and this pity of hers 
was the beginning and occasion of love for him At first 
he declined the woman’s solicitations, but when he peiceived 
that there was no other way of escaping, and that her 
ofters weie more seiious than for the gratification of in- 
temperate passion, he accepted hei kindness, and she find 
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ing means to convey them .vw.vy, he escaped with Ins 
friends and fled to his falhei As soon as they had saluted 
each othei, and veic going In the seaside, they saw some 
scorpions flgliting, nlnch JIaiius took foi an ill omen, 
wheieupon they immcdiatclj Avent on hoaid a little fisher- 
hoat, and made ton aids Ceicinas, .in isl.and not fai distant 
fiomthe continent They had sc.iice put of! fiom shore 
when they espied some hoise, sent aftei them by the king, 
nit]i all speed malang ton aids that leiy place fiom ninch 
they weie 3ust letiied And M.iiuis thus escaped a dangei, 
it might he said, as gieat <is any lie eyei nicuiied 
At Rome news c.'nne that Sylla nas engaged withMithii- 
dates’s generals in Boeotia , the consuls, fioni factious oppo- 
sition, weie f.illen to don might fighting, wheiem Octavius 
prey.ulmg, diove Cniiia out of the city foi attenipting des- 
potic government, and made Coiiielius IMeiula consul m his 
stead, while Ciiiiia, laisnig foices in othei pai ts of Italy, 
earned the wai against them xts soon as Manus lieaid of 
this he resolved, nilh all expedition, to put to sea again, 
and taking mth him fiom Afnca some Mauntanian horse, 
and a few of the refugees out of Italy, all together not .ihove 
one thousand, he, with this handful, began his voyage 
Aniving at Telamon, in Etruria, and coming ashore, he 
proclaimed fieedoni for the slaves, and many of the coun- 
trymen, also, and sliepheids thereabouts, who weie already 
freemen, at the hearing his name, flocked to him to the sea- 
side He persuaded the youngest and stiongest to join 
liim, and m a small time got together a competent foree 
with which he filled foi ty slniis Knowing Octavius to he 
a good man and willing to execute liis otfice with the great- 
est justice imaginable, and Cinna to he suspected by Sylla, 
and in actual warfare against the established government, 
he determined to join himself and his forces with the latter 
He therefore sent a message to him, to let him know that 
he was ready to obey him as consul 

- When Cinna had joyfully leceived his offer, naming 
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him proconsul, and sending him the fasces and other em 
signs of authority, he said that grandeur did not become 
his present fortune ; but wearing an ordinary habit, and still 
letting his hair grow as it had done, from that very day he 
first went into banishment, and being now above three- 
score and ten years old, he came slowly on foot, designing 
to move people’s compassion ; which did not prevent, how- 
ever, his natural fierceness of expression from still predom- 
inating, and his humiliation still let it appear that he was 
not so much dejected as exasperated, by the change of his 
condition Plavmg saluted Gmna and the soldiers, he im- 
mediately prepared for action, and soon made a considerable 
alteration m the postuie of affairs He fiist cut off the pro- 
vision ships, and plundering all the merchants, made him- 
self master of the supplies of corn ; then bringing his navy 
to the seaport towns, he took them, and at last, becoming 
master of Ostia by treachery, he pillaged that town, and 
slew a multitude of the inhabitants, and, blocking up the 
river, took from the enemy all hoiies of supply by the sea ; 
then marched with his army toward the city, and posted 
himself upon the hill called Janiculum 

The public interest did not receive so great damage from 
Octavius’s unskilfulness in his management of affairs, as 
from his omitting needful measures, through too strict ob- 
servance of the law. As when several advised him to make 
the slaves free, he said that he would not give slaves the 
privilege of the country from which he then, in defence of 
the laws, was driving away Marcus When Metellus, son 
to that Metellus who was general in the war in Africa, 
and afterwards banished through Manus’s means, came to 
Rome, being thought a much better commander than Oc- 
tavius, the soldiers, deserting the consul, came to him and 
desired him to take the command of them and preserve 
the city ; that they, when they had got an experienced val- 
iant commander, should fight courageously, and come off 
conquerors But when Metellus, offended at it, commanded 
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them angrily to return to the consul, they revolted to the 
enemy Metellus, too, seeing the city in a desperate con- 
dition, left it, but a company of Chaldseans, sacrificers, 
and mterpreters of the Sibyl’s books, persuaded Octavius 
that things could turn out happily, and kept him at Rome 
He was, indeed, of all the Romans the most upright and 
just, and maintained the honor of the consulate, without 
cringing oi compliance, as strictly in accordance with an- 
cient laws and usages, as though they had been immutable 
mathematical tiuths , and yet fell, I know not how, into 
some weaknesses, giving more observance to fortune-tellers 
and divmers, than to men skilled m civil and military 
afiairs He therefore, before Marius entered the city, was 
pulled down from the lostra, and murdered by those that 
were sent before by Marius , and it is reported there was 
a Chaldsean writing found in his gown, vhen he was slam 
And it seemed a thing veiy unaccountable, that of two 
famous generals, Marius should be often successful by the 
observing divinations, and Octavius ruined by the same 
means 

When affairs were in this posture, the senate assembled, 
and sent a deputation to Cmna and Manus, desiring them 
to come into the city peaceably and spare the citizens 
Cmna, as consul, received the embassy, sitting m the curule 
chan, and leturned a kind answer to the messengers, 
M.ii lus stood by him and said nothing, but gave sufficient 
testimony, by the gloominess of his countenance and the 
steinness of his looks, that he would m a shoit time fill the 
city with blood As soon as the council arose, they went 
towaid the city, where Cmna enteied with his guards, but 
Manus stayed at the gates, and, ihssembling his lage, pro- 
fessed that he was then an exile and banished his country 
by course of law, that if Ins presence were necessaiy, they 
must, by a new deciee, repeal the former act by which he 
was banished as though he weie, mdeed, a leligious ob- 
servei of the laws, and as if he weie returning to a city 
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fvee tiom fear or oppression Hereupon the people were 
assembled, but before three or four ti’ibes had given their 
votes, throwing uj) his xnetences and his legal scruples 
about his banishment, he came into the citj^ with a select 
guaid of the slaves who had 30iiied him, whom he called 
Bardysei These pioceeded to murder a number of citizens, 
as he gave command, partly by word of mouth, partly by 
the signal of his nod. At length Aiichaiius, a senator, 
and one that had been xnmtor, coming to Marius, and not 
being re-saluted by him, they with their di awn swords slew 
him before Maiius’s face, and henceforth this was their 
token, immediately to kill all those who met klarius and 
salutmg him were taken no notice of, nor answered mth 
the lilre couitesy , so that his very friends were not with- 
out dreadful apprehensions and horror, whensoever they 
came to speak with him 

When they had now butchered a great number, Omna 
. grew more remiss and cloyed with muiders ; but Marius’s 
rage continued still fresh and unsatisfied, and he daily 
sought for all that were any way suspected by him Kow 
was every road and every town filled with those that pur- 
sued and hunted them that fled and hid themselves ; audit 
was remarkable that theie was no more confidence to be 
placed, as things stood, either in hospitahty or fiiendship ; 
for there were found but a very few that did not betray 
those that fled to them foi shelter. And thus the serv- 
ants of Cornu tus deseive the greater praise and admira- 
tion, who, having concealed their master in the house, took 
the body of one of the slam, cut oft the head, put a gold 
ring on the fingei, and showed it to Marius’s guards, and 
buried it with the same solemnity as, if it had been their own 
master This trick was perceived by nobody, and so Corn- 
utus escaped, and was conveyed by his domestics into Gaul 
Marcus Antonius, the orator, though he, too, found a tiue 
friend, had ill-fortune. The man was hut poor and a ple- 
beian, and as he was entertaining a man of the gieatest 
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rank m Rome, trying to pi ovide for him wdth the best he 
could, he sent his servant to get some v'lne of a neighboi- 
ing vuitner The seivant caiefully tastmg it and bidding 
him diaw bettei, the fellow asked him what was the mat- 
ter, that he did not buj’' new and oidinaiy wine as he used 
to do, but iichei and of agieatei puce, he without any 
designs told him, as his old fiiend and acquaintance, that 
his mastei entertained jMarcus Antonius, w'ho was con- 
cealed w’ltli him The vnllanous Miitnei, as soon as the 
servant was gone, went himself to Maims, then at supper, 
and being brought into his piesence, told him he would de- 
hvei Antonius into Ins hands As soon as he heard it, it 
IS said he gave a gieat shout, and clapped Ins hands for 
3oy, and had veiy iieaily iisen up and gone to the place 
himself , but being detained by Ins friends, he sent Annms, 
<vnd some soldieis with him, and commanded him to bung 
Antoiiius’s head to him w'ltli all speed When they came 
to the house, Aiinius stayed at the dooi, and the soldieis 
went upstairs into the chambei, wheie, seeing Antonius, 
they endeavoied to shuffle off the murder fiom one another, 
for so gieat it seems weie the giaces and chaims of his 
oratoiy, that as soon as he began to speak and beg his life, 
none of them durst touch oi so much as look upon him , 
hut hangmg down then heads, every one fell a-weepmg 
When their stay seemed something tedious, Annius came 
up himself and found Antonius discouising, and the sol 
diers astonished and quite softened by it, and calling them 
cowaidb, went himself and cut oft his head 
Catulus Lutatius, who w'as colleague with Manus, and 
his partner m the triumph over the Cimbii, when Manus 
replied to those that intei ceded foi him and begged his 
hfe, merely with the woids, “ He must die,” shut himself 
up in a loom, and making a gieat fire, smothered himself 
"'^hen maimed and headless carcasses weie now frequently 
thrown about and trampled upon m the streets, people 
were not so much moved with compassion at the sight, as 
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struck into a kind of horror and consternation, 'f'he out- 
rages of those that were called Bardyjci was tlie greate-^t 
grievance. These muidered the masters of families in their 
own houses, abused then childien, and lavished their wives, 
and v ere uncontrollable in their rapine and murders, till 
those of Cmna’s and Sertorius’s party, taking counsel 
together, fell upon them in the camj) and killed them 
every man. 

In the mteiim, as if a change of wind ivas coming on, 
there came news fiom all paits that Sylla, having put an 
end to the wai with jMithridates, and taken xiossession of 
the provinces, was returning mto Italy with a great army. 
This gave some small respite and intermission to these un- 
speakable calamities Manus and his fiiends believing war 
to be close at hand, Marius was chosen consul the seventh 
time, and appearing on the very calends of January, the 
beginning of the year, thiew one Sextus Lucinus flora the 
Tarpeian precipice , an omen, as it seemed, xiortending the 
renewed misfortunes both of their party and of the city. 
Marius, himself now worn out with labor and sinking under 
the burden of anxieties, could not sustain his spirits, which 
shook within him with the appiehension of a new war and 
fresh encounters and dangers, the formidable character of 
which he knew by his own experience. He v as not now 
to hazard the war with Octavius oi Meiula, commanding 
an inexperienced multitude or seditious labble , but Sylla 
himself was approaching, the same who had formerly 
banished him, and smce that, had driven Mithridates as 
far as the Euxine Sea 

Perplexed with such thoughts as these, and calling to 
mmd his banishment, and the tedious wandeiings and 
dangers he underwent, both by sea and land, he fell into 
despondency, nocturnal frights, and unquiet sleep, still 
fancying that he heard some one tellmg him, that 

the lion’s lair 

Is dangerous, though the hon he not there 
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Above all things fearing to he aw ake, he gave himself up 
to drinking deep and besotting himself at night in a way 
most unsuitable to his age, hj' .ill me.ans piovoking sleep, 
as a duel Sion to his thoughts At length, on the ariival of 
a messenger from the sea, he was seized wuth new alaims, 
and so w hat w itli his fear foi the future, and what with 
the burden and satiety of the piesent, on some slight pre- 
disposing c.ause, he fell into a pleuiisy, as Posidonius the 
philosophei 1 elates, who says he visited and con veised with 
him when he was sick, about some business lelatmg to his 
embassj Cams Piso, an histoiian, tells us, that Marius, 
■w<alking aftei suppei with liis fi lends, fell into a convers<i- 
-tmn With them about his past life, and aftei reckoning up 
the several changes of his condition, that from the begm- 
nmg had happened to him, said, that it did not become a 
PTOdeiit man to tiust himself any longer w'lth fortune , 
and, thereupon taking leave of those that were with him, 
he kept his bed seven days, and then died 
Some say his ambition betrayed itself openly in his sick- 
ness, and that he ran into an extravagant frenzy, fancying 
himself to be general m the wax against Mithridates, throw- 
nig himself into such postures and motions of his body as 
he had formerly used when he was m battle, with frequent 
shouts and loud cues ‘With so strong and invincible a 
desire of being employed m that business had he been pos- 
sessed through his pride and emulation Though he had 
now lived seventy years, and was the first man that ever 
^as chosen seven times consul, and had an establishment 
snd riches sufficient for many kings, he yet complained of 
^ ill fortune, that he must now die before he had attained 
what he desired Plato, when he saw his death approach- 
es) thanked the guiding providence and fortune of his life, 
1st, that he was horn a man and a Grecian, not a barbarian 
oi" a brute, and next, that he happened to live in Socrates’s 
^•£6 And so, indeed, they say Antipater of Tarsus, m like 
manner, at his death, Ctdhng to mind the happmess that he 
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had enjoyed, did not so much as omit his prospeiousvoyag6 
to Athens ; thus recognizing every favor of his indulgent 
fortune with the greatest acknowledgments, and carefully 
saving all to the last in that safest of human treasure- 
chambers, the memory. Unmindful and thoughtless iier- 
sons, on the contrary, let all that occurs to them slip away 
from them as time x>asses on. Retaining and preseiwing 
nothing, they lose the enjoyment of their present prosperity 
by fancying something better to come ; wlieieas by fortune 
we may be jirevented to this, but that cannot be taken from 
us. Yet they reject their present success, as though it did 
not concern them, and do nothing but dream of future un- 
certainties ; not indeed unnaturally ; as till men have by 
reason and education laid a good foundation for external 
superstructures, m the seeking after and gatheimg them 
they can never satisfy the unlimited desnes of their mind. 

Thus died Marius on the seventeenth day of his seventh 
consulship, to the great joy and content of Rome, which 
thereby was in good hopes to be delivered from the ca- 
lamity of a cruel tyranny , but m a small time they found 
that they had only changed their old and woin-out master 
for another, young and vigorous, so much cruelty and 
savageness did his son Manus show in murdeiing the 
noblest and most approved citizens At first, being es- 
teemed resolute and daring against his enemies, he was 
named the son of Mars, but afterwards, his actions betray- 
ing his contrary disposition, he was called the son of Yenus. 
At last, besieged by Sylla in Praeneste, where he endeavored 
in many ways, but in vain, to save his life, when on the 
capture of the city there was no hope of escape, he killed 
himself with his own hand. 
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LTSANDEE 

Tnp treasure-chnmbei of the Acanthians at Delphi has 
this inscription “The spoils which Biasidas and the 
Acantluans took fiom the Atheni.ins ” And, accordingly, 
many take the marble statue, which stands within the 
building by the gates, to be Brasidas’s , but, indeed, it is 
Lysander’s, repiesenting him with his haii at full length, 
after the old fashion, <ind ’a ith an ample beard Neither 
m it tiue, as some give out, that because the Argives, after 
their great defeat, shaved themselves for soi row, that the 
Spartans contrary^ ise triumphing m then achievements, 
suffered then haii to grow, neither did the Spartans come 
to be ambitious of -wearing long hair, because the Bac- 
chiadai, who fled from Coimth to Lacediemon, looked mean 
imd unsightly, having then heads all close cut But this, 
also, IS indeed one of the ordinances of Lycurgus, -u'ho, as 
It IS reported, was used to say, that long hair made good- 
looking men moie beautiful, and ill-lookmg men moie 
terrible 

Ijysander’s father is said to have been Aristoclitus, -ivho 
■'vas not indeed of the loyal family but yet of the stock of 
the Herachdse He was bi ought up m poverty, and showed 
himself obedient and confoimable, as ever any one did, to 
the customs of his country, of a manly spnit, also, and 
superior to all pleasures, excepting only that whicA their 
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good actions biing to those who are lionored and success- 
ful ; and it is accounted no base thing in Sparta for tlieir 
young men to be overcome with this kind of pleasure. 
For they are desirous, from the very first, to have their 
youth susceptible to good and bad repute, to feel pain at 
disgrace, and exultation at being commended; and any 
one who is insensible and unaffected in these respects is 
thought poor-spiiited and of no capacity for virtue. Am- 
bition and the passion for distinction were thus implanted 
in his character by his Laconian education, nor, if tliey 
continued there, must we blame his natural disposition 
much for this But he was submissive to great men, be- 
yond what seems agreeable to the Spartan temper, and 
could easily bear the haughtiness of those who weie in 
power, when it was any way for his advantage, which 
some are of opinion is no small jiart of political discretion. 
Aristotle, who says all great characters ore more or less 
atrabilious, as Socrates and Plato and Hercules were, 
writes that Lysander, not indeed early in life, but when he 
was old, became thus affected What is singular in his 
character is that he endured iioverty veiy well, and that 
he was not at all enslaved or corrupted by wealth, and yet 
he filled his country with riches and the love of them, and 
took away from them the glory of not admiring money ; 
importing amongst them an abundance of gold and silver 
after the Athenian war, though keeping not one drachma 
for himself When Dionysius, the tyrant, sent his daughteis 
some costly gowns of Sicilian manufacture, he would not 
receive them, saymg he was afraid they would make them 
look more unhandsome But a while after, being sent am- 
bassador fiom the same city to the same tyiant, when he 
had sent him a couple of robes, and bade him choose which 
of them he would, and carry to his daughter “ She,” said 
he, “ wih be able to choose best for herself,” and taking 
both of them, went his way 

The Peloponnesian war havmg now been ■^earned on a 
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long time, and it being expected, aftei the disaster of the 
Athemans in Sicily, that they would at once lose the 
mastery of the sea, and eie long he louted every wheie, 
Alcibiades, returning from banishment, and takmg the 
command, produced a great change, and made the Athenians 
again a match foi their opponents by sea , and the Lace- 
daemonians, 111 gieat alaim at this, and calling up fiesh 


courage and zeal foi the conflict, feehng the want of an 
able commander and of a poweiful armament, sent out 
Lysandei to be admiial of the seas Being at Ephesus, 
and finding the city well affected towards him, and favor- 
able to the Lacedienionian party, but m ill condition, and 
in dangei to become baibaiized by adopting the manners 
of the Persians, Avho were much mingled among them, the 


couiitiy of Lydia boi deimg upon them, and the king’s 
generals being quaiteied there foi a long time, he pitched 
his camp there, and commanded the mei chant ships all 
about to put in thithei, and proceeded to build ships of 
wai theie , and thus restored then ports by the traffic he 
cieated, and their maiket by the employment he gave, and 
flhed then private houses and their workshops with wealth. 


^0 that fiom that time the city began, first of all, by 
ysandei’s means, to have some hopes of giowing to that 
stateliness and giandeur which now it is at 
Understanding that Cyius, the king’s son, was come to 
> ardis, he went up to talk with him, and to accuse Tisa- 
phernes, who, receiving a command to help the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and to diive the"Atheniansfiom the sea, was thought. 


on account of Alcibiades, to have become remiss and un- 
willing, and by paying the seamen slendeily to heiuining 
le fleet Kow Cyius was AMllmg that Tisaphernes might 
0 found in blame, and be ill reported of, as being, indeed, 
dishonest man, and pi lA'ately at feud with himself 
icse means, and by their daily intercom se together, L}- 
aander, especially by the submissiveness of his convers ition, 
"on the affection of the jomig prince, and gieatlj louscd 
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him to cany on the war , and when he would depart, Cyvna 
gave him a bancLuet, and desired him not to refuse his good- 
will, but to speak and ask whatever he liad a mind to, 
and that he should not be lefused anything whatsoever : 
“Since you are so veiy kind,” replied Lysander, “ I eai- 
nestly request you to add one penny to the seamen’s pa}’’, 
that instead of thiee pence, they may now receive four 
pence ” Cyrus, delighted with his public bjiirit, gave him 
ten thousand darics, out of which he added the x^^nny to 
the seamen’s pay, and by the lenown of this in a short time 
emptied the sliqis of the enemies, as many would come 
over to that side which gave the most pay, and those who 
remained, being disheartened and mutinous, daily ereated 
trouble to the captains Yet for all Lysander had so dis- 
tracted and weakened his enemies, he was afraid to engage 
by sea, Alcibiades being an eneigetic commandei, and having 
the superior number of ships, and having been hitherto, in 
all battles, unconquered both by sea and land. 

But afterwards, when Alcibiades sailed from Samos to 
Phocsea, leaving Antiochus, the pilot, m command of all his 
forces, this Antiochus, to insult Lysander, sailed with two 
galleys mto the port of the Ephesians, and with mocking 
and laughter proudly rowed along before the place wheie 
the ships lay drawn up. Lysandei, in indignation, launched 
at first a few shixis only and pursued him, but as soon as 
he saw the Athenians come to his help, he added some 
other ships, and, at last, they fell to a set battle together ; 
and Lysander won the victory, and taking fifteen of their 
ships, erected a trophy For this, the people in the city 
being angry, put Alcibiades out of command, and finding 
himself despised by the soldiers in Samos, and ill spoken of, 
he sailed from the army into the Chersonese And this 
battle, although not important in itself, was made remark- 
able by its consequences to Alcibiades. 

Lysander, meanwhile, inviting to Ephesus such persons in 
the vaiious cities as he saw to be bolder and haughtier-spir- 
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Ited than the lest, proceeded to lay the foundations of that 
government by bodies of ten, and those revolutions which 
afterwaids came to pass, stirimgup and urging them to 
unite m clubs, and apply themselves to public affairs, since 
as soon as ever the Athenians should be put down, the 
popular government, he said, should be suppressed and they 
should become supreme in their several countries And 
he made them believe these things by present deeds, pro- 
moting those who were his friends already to great em- 
ployments, honois, and ofSces, and, to gratify then covet- 
ousness, making himself a partner in injustice and wicked- 
ness So much so, that all flocked to him, and courted and 
desired him, hoping, if he remained in power, that the high- 
est wishes they could form would all be gratified And 
therefore, from the very beginning, they could not look pleas- 
antly upon Callicratidas, when he came to succeed Lysan- 
der as admiral , noi, afterwaids, when he had given them ex- 
perience that he was a most noble and just person, weie they 
pleased with the manner of his government, and its stiaight- 
toiwaid, Dorian, honest chaiactei They did, indeed, 
admire his virtue, as they might the beauty of some hero’s 
luiage , but then wishes were for Lysandei’s zealouti and 
piofltable support of the interests of his fi lends and pai- 
tisans, and they shed tears, and weie much disheartened 
■"hen he sailed from them He himself made them yet 
Juoie disaffected to Callicratidas, for vliat remained of tlie 
money which had been given him to pay the nary, he sent 
hack again to Sardis, bidding them, if they would, apply 
to Callicratidas himself, and see how he uas able to mam- 
tani the soldiers And, at the last, sailing awaj, he 
declared to linn that he deliveied up the fleet in posses- 
Sion and command of the sea But Calhciatidas, to expose 
the emptiness of these high pietensions, said, “ In t la 
case, leave Samos on the left hand, and sailing to 'Idetns, 
there deliver up the ships to me, for if we aie mis ers 
the sea, wo need not feai sailing by our enemies m 
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Samos ” To which Lysander answering, that not himself, 
but he commanded the ships, sailed to Peloponnesus, leav- 
ing Callicratidas in great perplexity. For neither had he 
brought any money from home with him, nor could he 
endure to tax the towns or force them, being in hardship 
enough Therefore, the only course that was to be taken 
was to go and beg at the doors of the kmg’s commanders, 
as Lysander had done ; for which he was most unfit of any 
man, being of a generous and great spirit, and one who 
thought it more becoming for the Greeks to suffer any 
damage from one another, than to flatter and wait at the 
gates of barbarians, who, indeed, had gold enough, but 
nothing else that was commendable But bemg compelled 
by necessity, he proceeded to Lydia, and went at once to 
Cyrus’s house, and sent in word, that Callicratidas, the 
admiral, was there to speak with him , one of those who 
kept the gates leplied, “ Cyrus, 0 stranger, is not now at 
leisure, for he is drinking” To which Callicratidas 
answered, most innocently, “ Very well, I will wait till he 
has done his draught” This time, therefore, they took 
him for some clovniish fellow, and he withdrew, merely 
laughed at by .the barbarians ; but when, .afterwards, he 
came a second time to the gate, and was not admitted, he 
took it hardly and set off for Ephesus, wishing a great 
many evils to those who flr&t let themselves be insulted 
ovei by these barbarians, and taught them to be insolent 
because of theii riches ; and added vows to those who 
were present, that as soon as ever he came back to Sparta, 
he would do all he could to reconcile the Greeks, that they 
might be formidable to baibarians, and that they should 
cease hencefoi th to need their aid against one another But 
Callicratidas, who entertained pui-poses worthy a Lace- 
dremoiiian, and showed himself worthy to compete with 
the veiy best of Gieece, for his justice, his greatness of 
mmd and coinage, not long after, havmg been beaten in a 
"'Ui fight at Aigmusae, died. 
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And now, affairs going b.ickwaids, the associates m the 
war sent an embassy to Spaita, leqinnng Lysander to be 
their adrniial, professing themselves ready to line ei a e 
the business much nioie zealously if be was commandei, 
and Cyrus also sent to lequest the same thing u 
because the> had a law w'luch w'ould not siiffei any one o 
be admiral twice, and wnshed, nevei theless, to giati y leii 
allies, they gave the title of admiral to one Aiaeus, anc 
sent Lysandei nominally as vice-admiral, but, indeed, wi i 
full powers So he came out, long wished for y 
greatest part of the chief persons and leaders in e owns, 
nho hoped to giow' to gieatei power still by is ’ 

when the populai governments should be every 

But to those who loved honest and 
their commandeis, Ljsandei, compared wit i ‘ ‘ ^ 

seemed cunning and subtle, managing most i g 

war by deceit, extolling wdiat was ]ust when 1 <■ 

able, and when it was not, using that w ic ,„d.g'ine 

ment, instead of that which was good , and n J g ^ 

truth to be in nature better than falseb^ , n 

value upon both accoiding to interest I e wmi 

those who thought Hercules’s posterity oug reach 

deceit m war -For where the lion’s 

yon must patch it out with the fox ® “ TVliletus for 

ductiecorSedof him m the business 

when his friends and connections, wdiom e t expelling 

to assist in suppressing thmr minds, and weie 

their political opponents, had altered as if he 

««one.led to the”, enemies, 1.6 rec. 

ISOS pleated mti it, and was desmns ^ ‘ 

onodiation, bnt privately be laiW “t “f,,2 And ns 
»nd provoked tbem to set ”““f„mm7no,ng. 

Soon as ever he peiceived a new atte p 
he at once came up and entered mo i ’ j.gpuice, and 
of the conspirators he lit upon, he pietended to reou e, 
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spoke louglily, as if lie would punish them ; out the others, 
meantime, he bade be courageous, and to fear nothing, now 
he was with them. And all tins acting and dissembling 
was with the object that the most considerable men of the 
popular party might not fly awaj% but might stay in the 
city and be killed, which so fell out, for all who believed 
him were put to death. 

There is a saying also, recorded by Andioclides, winch 
makes him guilty of great indifference to tlie obligations of 
an oath His recommendation, according to tins account, 
was to “ cheat boys with dice, and men wdth oaths,” an 
imitation of Polycrates of Samos, not very honorable to a 
lawful commander, to take example, namely, from atyiant; 
nor in character with Laconian usages, to treat gods as ill 
as enemies, or, indeed, even more injuriously ; since he who 
overreaches by an oath admits that he fears his enemy, 
while he despises his God 

Cyius now sent for Lysander to Sardis, and gave him 
some money, and jiiomised him some more, youthfully pro- 
testing m favor to him, that if his father gave him noth- 
ing, he wmuld supply him of his own , and if he himself 
should be destitute of all, he would cut up, he said, to make 
~mbney, the veiy throne upon which he sat to do justice, it 
being made of gold and silver , and, at last, on going up 
into Media to his father, he ordered that he should re- 
ceive the tribute of the towns, and committed his govern- 
ment to him, and so taking his leave, and desiring him not 
to fight by sea before he returned, for he would come back 
with a great many ships out of Phoenicia and Cilicia, de- 
parted to visit the king 

Lysander’ s ships were too few for him to venture to fight, 
and yet too many to allow of his remaining idle , he set out, 
therefore, and reduced some of the islands, and wasted 
-^gma and Salamis, and from thence landing in Attica, 
and saluting Agis, who came from Decelea to meet him, he 
made a display to the land-forces of the strength of the 
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fleet, as though he could s<iil where he pleased, and were 
absolute master by sea But hearing the Athenians pui- 
Bued him, he fled anothei way through the island into 
Asia And finding the Hellespont without any defence, he 
attacked Lampsacus with his ships by sea, while Thoiax, 
acting m concert with him with the land aimy, made an 
assault on the walls, and so having taken the city by 
storm, he gave it up to his soldiers to plunder The fleet 
of the Athenians, a hundred and eighty ships, had just 
ai lived at Elseus in the Chersonese , and lieanng the news, 
that Lampsacus was destroyed, they piesently sailed to 
Sestos, whe],e, taking in victuals, they advanced to ASgos 
■Potaini, over against then enemies who were still stationed 
about Lampsacus Amongst othei Athenian captains who 
"weie now m command was Philocles, he who persuaded 
the people to pass a decree to cut off the right thumb of 
^he captives in the war, that they should not be able to hold 
the speai, though they might the oai 
Then they all rested themselves, hoping they should 
have battle the next morning But Lysander had other 
things in his head , he commanded the marmeis and pilots 
to go on boaid at dawn, as if there should be a battle as 
soon as it was day, and to sit there in oidei, and without 
noise, excepting what should be commanded, and in 
like manner that the land ai my should remain quietly in 
their lankb by the sea But the sun using, and the Athe- 
nians sailing up with their whole fleet in line, and challeng- 
nig them to battle, he, though he had had his ships all 
nrawn up and manned before daybreak, nevertheless did 
not stii He meiely sent some small boats to those vho 
niy foiemobt, and bade them keep still and stay m their 
®rdei , not to be dibtuibed, and none of them to sail out and 
? ^a,ttle So about evening, the Athenians sailing bac , 
no would not let the seamen go out of the ships before tvo 
or three, vhich he had sent to espy, weie letuined, after 
seeing the enemies disembaik And thus they did the next 
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day, and the third, and so to the fourth. So that the Athe- 
nians grew extiemely confideiit, and disdained their ene- 
mies as if they had been afiaid and daunted At this iiinc, 
Alcibiades, who was in his castle in the Clieisonese, came 
on horseback to the Athenian army, and found fault with 
their captains, first of all that they had pitched their camp 
neither well nor safely on an exposed and open beach, a very 
bad landing foi the ships, and secondly, that where they 
were, they had to fetch all they wanted from Sestos, some 
considerable way off ; whereas if they sailed lound a little 
way to the town and haihor of Sestos, they would he at 
a safei distance from an enemj’’, who lay watching them 
movements, at the command of a single general, terror of 
whom made eveiy order raiiidlj^ executed. This advice, 
however, they would not listen to , and Tydeus answered 
disdainfully, that not he, hut others, weie in office now. 
So Alcibiades, who even suspected there must be tieachery, 
departed 

But on the fifth day, the Athenians havmg sailed to- 
wards them, and gone back again as they weie used to do, 
very proudly and full of contempt, Lysander sendmg some 
ships, as usual, to look out, commanded the masteis of them 
that when they saw the Athenians go to land, they should 
row back again with all their speed, and that when they 
were about half-way across, they should lift up a brazen 
shield from the foredeck, as the sign of battle. And . 
he himself sailing round, encouraged the pilots and masters 
of the ships, and exhorted them to keep all their men to 
their places, seamen and soldiers alike, and as soon as evei 
the sign should be given, to row up boldly to their enemies 
Accordingly, wheUpthe shield had been lifted up from the 
ships, and the trumpet from the admiral’s vessel had 
sounded for the battle, the ships rowed up, and the foot 
soldiers strove to get along by the shore to the piomontory. 
The distance there between the two contments is fifteen 
furlongs, which, by the zeal and eagerness of the rowers, 
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Was quickly tiaveised Conon, one of the Athenian com- 
manders, was the fiist who saw from the land the fleet ad- 
vancing, and shouted out to embark, and m the gieatest 
distress hade some and entreated others, and some he foiced 
to man the ships But all his diligence signified nothing, 
because the men weie scattered about, foi as soon as they 
came out of the ships, expecting no such matter, some went 
to market, others walked about the countiy, or went to 
sleep in them tents, or got then dinnei s ready, being, thiough 
then commanders’ want of skill, as fai as possible from any 
thought of what was to happen , and the enemy now coming 
up with shouts and noise, Conon, with eight ships, sailed out, 
and making his escape, passed from thence to Cyprus, to 
vagoras The Peloponnesians falling upon the lest, some 
^ quite empty, and some they destioyed while 

6y weie filling, the men, meantime, coming unarmed and 

scattered to help, died at then ships, oi, flymg by land, 
were slam, their enemies disembaiking and pursuing them 
hysander took three thousand prisoners, with the generals, 
Md the whole fleet, excepting the sacied ship Paialus, and 
those which fled with Conon So taking then ships m tow, 
and having plundered then tents, with pipe and songs of 
■^ctory, he sailed back to Lampsacus, having accomplished 
h great work with small pains, and having finished in one 
^°nr a war which had been pi oti acted m its continuance, 
nn diveisified m its incidents and in its fortunes to a de- 
gree exceedmg belief, compared with all befoie it Aftei 
iff shape and character a thousand tunes, an 

f«er having been the destruction of moie commanders 
>111 all the previous wars of Greece put together, it vas 
put an end to by the good counsel and leady conduct 
one man 


Some, therefore, looked upon the lesult as a dnine inlei- 
f there w'eie certain who afiimicd that le s ai 

"istoi and Pollux were seen on each side of L^saiu ei s 
“‘P. when he flist set sail fiom the haven toward Ins 
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enemies, shining about the helm ; and some sfiy the stone 
which fell down was a sign of this slaughter. For a .stone 
of a great size did fall, according to the coin in on belief, 
from heaven, at iEgos Potami, which is shown to this day, 
and held in gieat esteem by the Chersointes. And it is 
said that Anaxagoras foretold, that the occurrence of a sliji 
or shake among the bodies fixed in the heavens, dislodging 
any one of them, would be followed b}’ the fall of the whole 
of them For no one of the stars is now m the same place 
in which it was at fiist , for they, being accoiding to him, 
like stones and heavy, shmeby the refraction of the upper 
air round about them, and are earned along foicibly by 
the violence of the circular motion by .which they were 
originally withheld fiom falling, vdien cold and heavy 
bodies were flist separated from the general universe. But 
there is a more probable opinion than this maintained by 
some, who say that falling stars aie no effluxes, nor dis- 
charges of ethereal fiie, extinguished almost at the instant 
of its ignitmg by the lower air , neither are they the sudden 
combustion and blazing up of a quantity of the lower air 
let loose in great abundance into the uxipei legion , but the 
heavenly bodies, by a relaxation of the force of their cir- 
cular movement, are carried by an irregular course, not m 
general into the inhabited part of the earth, but for the 
most part into the wide sea , which is the cause of their 
not being observed Daimachus, in his treatise on Religion, 
supports the view of Anaxagoras He says, that before 
this stone fell, for seventy-five days continually, there was 
seen in the heavens a vast fieiy body, as if it had been a 
flaming cloud, not resting, but carried about with several 
intricate and broken movements, so that the flaming pieces, 
which were broken off by this commotion and lunning 
about, weie earned in all directions, shining as falling stars 
do But when it afterwards came down to the gi ound in 
this district, and the people of the place recovering from 
their feai and astomshment came together, there was no 
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file to be seen, neilhcr nnj’ sign of iL, there A\as only ,i 
stone lying, big indeed, but Mlncli bore no piopoition, to 
Bpeak of, to that fieij' compass It is manifest that 
Daimachus needs to hn^ e indulgent heaieis, but if what' 
he sa3 s be true, he altogethei pio\cs those to be wiong 
IS ho saj’ that a lockbioken off fioin the top of some mount- 
ain, by ssmds and tempests, and caught andsshirled about 
like a top, as soon as this impetus began to slacken and 
cease, ssas piecipitated and fell to the ground Unless, in- 
deed, we choose to saj' that the phenomenon which ss <is 
obsersedfoi so many days was leally fiie, and that the 
change in the atmosphere ensuing on its extinction was 
attended with violent as mds and agitations, ssliich might be 
the cause of this stone being earned off The cxactei 
tieatment of this subject belongs, however, to a different 
kind of ss nting 

Ljsandei, aftei the three thousand Athenians whom he 
had taken prisoners weie condemned by the commissioneis 
to die, called Philocles the genei.il, and asked him what 
punishment he consideied himself to deserve, for having 
advised the citizens, as he had done, agamst the Gieeks, 
but he, being nothing cast down at his calamity, bade him 
not to accuse him of matteis of which nobody was a judge, 
but to do to him, nosv he was a conqueioi, as he would 
have suffered, had he been os ei come Then washing him- 
self, and putting on a fine cloak, he led the citizens the 
way to the slaughtei, as Theopluastus wiites m liiS history 
After this Lysandei, sailing about to the various cities, 
bade all the Athenians he met go into Athens, declaimg 
that he would spaie none, but kill ev'ery man whom he 
found out of the city, intending thus to cause immediate 
famine and scarcity there, that they might not make the 
siege laboiious to him, having piovisioiis sufacient to en- 
dure it And suppiessing the populai goveinments and 
all other constitutions, he left one Lacedaemonian chief 
officer in every city, with ten rulers to act with him, selected 
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out of the societies which he had pieviously formed iii the. 
different towns. And doing thus as well in the cities of 
his enemies as of his associates, he sailed leisurely on, 
establishing, in a manner, for himself supremacy over the 
whole of Greece, hieither did lie make choice of lulers by 
birth or by wealth, but bestowed the offices on his own 
friends and partisans, doing eveiything to please them, 
and putting absolute powei of reward and punishment into 
their hands And thus, personally appealing on many 
occasions of blood.shed and massaci e, and aiding his friends 
to expel their opponents, he did not give the Greeks a 
favorable specimen of theLacedeemonian government, and 
the expression of Theopompus, the comic poet, seemed but 
poor, when he compared the LacedEemonians to tavern 
women, because when the Gieeks had first tasted the 
sweet wme of liberty, they then jDOured vinegai into the 
cup ; for from the veiy flist it had a lougli and bitter taste, 
all government by the people iDeing suppressed by Lysander, 
and the boldest and least scrupulous of the oligaichical 
party selected to rule the cities 

Having spent some little time about these things, and 
sent some befoie to Lacedaemon to tell them he was arriv- 
ing with two bundled ships, he united his forces m Attica 
with thosebf the two kings Agis and Paiisanias, hoping to 
take the city unthout delay But when the Athenians de- 
fended themselves, he with his fleet jiassed again to Asia, 
and in like manner destroyed the forms of government in 
aU the other cities, and placed them under the rule of ten 
chief persons, many m every one being killed, and many 
driven into exile, and in Samos, he expelled the whole 
people, and gave their cities to the exiles whom he brought 
back And the Athenians still possessing Sestos, he took 
it from them, and suffered not the Sestians themselves to 
dwell in it, but gave the city and country to be divided out 
among the pilots and masters of the ships under him; 
which was his first act that was disallowed by the Lacedse- 
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hionlans, ■who brought the Sestians back again into then 
countiy All Greece, howevei, lejoiced to see the ^gi- 
netans, by Lysanclei’s aid, now again, aftei a long tune, 
receiving back then cities, and the Melians and Scionaeans 
lestoied, while the Athenians were diiven out, and de- 
hveied up the cities 

But when he now understood they weie in a bad case in 
the city because of the famine, he sailed to Piiseus, and re- 
duced the city, which ivas compelled to surrender on what 
conditions he demanded One heai s it said by Lacedaemo- 
nians that Lysandei 'wioteto the Ephois thus “Athens 
IS taken,” and that these magistrates wrote back to Ly- 
sander, “ Taken in enough ” But this saymg was invented 
for its neatness’ sake , foi the tine decree of the magistrates 
was on this manner “ The government of the Lacedemo- 
nians has made these orders , pull down the Pireus and 
the long walls , quit all the towns, and keep to your own 
land, if you do these things, you shall have peace, if you 
Wish it, restoiiiig also youi exiles As concerning the 
number of the ships, av hatsoevei there be judged necessary 
to appoint, that do ” This scroll of conditions the Athenians 
accepted, Theiaraenes, son of Ilagnon, supporting it At 
which time, too, they say that when Oleomenes, one of the 
young orators, asked him how he duist act and speak con- 
trary to Themistocles, deliveiing up the walls to the Lace- 
dsemonians, which he had built against the will of the Lace- 
daemonians, he said, “ O young man, I do nothing contraiy 
to Themistocles , foi he laised these walls foi the safety 
of the citizens, and ive pull them down for their safety , 
and if walls make a city happy, then Sparta must he the 
niost 'Wretched of all, as it has none ” 

Lysandei, as soon as he bad taken all the ships except 
twelve, and the nails of the Athenians, on the sixteenth 
day of the month Munychion, the same on -which they had 
oveicome the barbauans at Salamis, then proceeded to 
take measures foi altering the government But the 
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Athenians taking that very unwillingly, and resisting, he 
sent to the people and informed them that lie found that 
the city had broken the terms, foi the walls were standing 
when the days were past within which they should have 
been pulled down He should, therefore, consider their 
case anew, they having broken their first articles And 
some state, in fact, the proposal was made in the congress 
of the allies, that the Athenians should all be sold as slaves ; 
on which occasion, Erianthus, the Theban, gave his vote 
to pull down the city, and turn the country into sheep' 
pasture; yet afterwards, when tlieie was a meeting of the 
captains together, a man of Phocis, singing the first chorus 
in Euripides’s Electra, which begms, 

Electra, Agamemnon’s clnld, I come 

Unto thy desert home, 

they were all melted with compassion, and it seemed to be 
a cruel deed to destroy and pull down a city which had 
been so famous, and produced such men. 

Accordmgly Lysander, the Athenians yieldmg up every- 
thing, sent for a numbei of flute- women out of the city, 
and collected together all that weie m the camp, and pulled 
down the walls, and burnt the ships to the sound of the 
flute, the allies being crowned with garlands, and making 
merry together, as counting that day the beginning of their 
liberty He proceeded also at once to alter the government, 
placing thirty rulers m the city and ten in the Pirmus he 
put, also, a gariison into the Acropolis, and made Callibius, 
a Spartan, the governor of it, who afterwaids taking up 
his staff to strike Autolycus, the athlete, about whom 
Xenophon wrote his “Banquet,” on his tripping up his 
heels and throwing him to the ground, Lysander was not 
vexed at it, but chid Callibius, telling him he did not know 
ow to govern fieemen. The thirty rulers, however, to 
gam Calhbius’s favor, a little aftei killed Autolycus 
Lysander, after this, sails out to Thrace, and what re- 
maine o he public money, and the gifts and crowns 
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which he had himself ieceived,nuinbeis of people, as mighi 
be expected, being anxious to make pieseiits to a man of 
such gieat power, who was, in a mannei, the loid of Greece, 
he sends to Lacedmmon by Gylippus, who had commanded 
formerly in Sicily But he, it is lepoited, unsewed the 
sacks at the bottom, took a consideiable amount of silver 
out of eveiy one of them, and sewed them up again, not 
knowing there was a wiitmg in eveiy one stating how 
much there was And commg into Spaita, what he bad 
thus stolen away he hid undei the tiles of his house, and 
dehveied up the saclcs to the magistiates, and showed the 
seals were upon them But afterwards, on then opening 
the sacks and counting it, the quantity of the silvei dif- 
fered from what the writing expiessed, and the matter 
causmg some perplexity to the magisti ates, Gylippus s 
servant tells them in a iiddle, that undei the tiles lay 
many owls, foi, as it seems, the greatest paitof the money 
then euiient boie the Athenian stamp of the owl Gylip- 
pus ha\ mg committed so foul and base a deed, after such 
great and distinguished exploits before, removed himsel 
from Lacedffimon 

But the wisest of the Spaitans, very much on account ot 
this occurrence, dreading the influence of money, as being 

’tt'hat had corrupted the greatest citizens, exclaimed against 

Bysander’s conduct, and declaied to the Ephors, tlia a 
the Silver and gold should be sent away, as meie a len 
mischiefs ” These consulted about it , and Theopompus 
says it was Sciraphidas, but Ephoius that it was lO 
gidas, who declared they ought not to receive any gold oi 
silver into the city , but to use their own country com, 
'Which was iron, and was first of all dipped in vinegar when 
It was led-hot, that it might not be worked up anew, bu 
because of the dipping might be hard aiidunp la ® 

Was also, of course, veiy heavy and troublesome o c* , 
and a great deal of it in quantity and weight ivas bui a 
httl^in value And peihaps all the old monej was s , 
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coin consistmg of iron, or, in some countries, copper skew 
ers, whence it comes that we still find a great number of 
small pieces of money retain the name of obolus, and the 
drachma is six of these, because so much may be grasped 
in one’s hand But Lysander’s friends being against it, 
and endeaYOiing to keep the money in the city, it was 
lesolved to bring in this sort of money to be used publicly, 
enacting, at the same time, that if any one was found m 
possession of any piivately, he should be put to death, as if 
Lycuigus had feared the com, and not the covetousness 
resulting from it, which they did not repress by letting 
no private man keep any, so much as they encouraged it, 
by allowing the state to possess it ; attaching thereby a 
sort of dignity to it, ovei and above its oi din ary utility. 
Neither was it possible, that what they saw was so much 
esteemed pubhcly they should privately despise as unprofit- 
able ; and that every one should thmk that thing could be 
nothmg worth for his own peisonal use, which was so 
extremely valued and desired for the use of the state And 
moral habits, induced by xiublic practices, are far quicker 
in making their way into men’s x^rivate lives, than the fail- 
ings and faults of uidividuals aie in infecting the city at 
large For it is x^robable that the parts will be rather cor- 
rujited by the whole if that grows bad ; while the vices which 
flow from a part into the whole, find many correctives 
and remedies from that which remains sound. Terror and 
the law w^ere now to keeii guard over the citizens’ houses, 
to prevent any money enteimg mto them . but their mmds 
could no longer be expected to remain superior to the 
desire of it when wealth in general was thus set up to Acre 
stiiven after, as a high and noble object On this point, 
however, we have given our censure of the Lacedaemonians 
in one of our other writmgs. 

Lysander erected out of the spoils brazen statues at Del- 
phi of himself, and of every one of the masters of the ships, 
as also figuies of the golden stars of Castor and Pollux, 
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■which vanished before tlie battle at Leuctra In the 
treasury of Brasidas and the Acantlnans, theie ivas a 
trireme made of gold and ivoiy, of two cubits, w Inch Cyi us 
sent Lysander in honor ofhisvictoiy But Alexandiide^ 
of Delphi wiites, in his history, that there was also a de- 
posit of Lysander’s, a talent of silvei, and fifty-two mina"?, 
besides eleven stateis, a statement not consistent with the 
generally received account of his poverty And at that 
time, Lysandei, being in fact of gi eater power than any 
Greek before, was yet thought to show a pride, and to aftect 
^ supeiionty greater even than his power wan anted 
He was the first, as Duns says in his history, among the 
Greeks, to whom the cities reared altais as to a god, and 
sacrificed, to him were songs of triumph first sung, the 
'beginnmg of one of which stiU remauis recorded — 

Great Greece's general from spacious Sparta "w© 

Will celebrate songs of victory 

And the Samians decreed that their solemnities of Juno 
should be called the Lysandria , and out of the poets he had 
Ghoeiilus always with him, to extol his achievements m 
''^erse, and to Antdochus, who had made some verses in 
his commendation, being pleased with them, he gave a hat 
full of silver , and when Antimachus of Colophon, and one 
Niceratus ot Heiaclea, competed with each other in a poem 
on the deeds of Lysandei, he gave the garland to IsTiceiatus, 
nt which Antimachus, in vexation, suppressed his poem , 
but Plato, being then a young man, and admiring Anti- 
nrachus for his poetry, consoled him for his defeat by telling 
him that it is the ignorant who ai e the sufferers by igno 
lance, as truly as the blmd by want of sight After w ards, 
when Anstonus, the musician, who had been a conqueioi 
times at the Pythian games, told him as a piece of flat- 
fory, that if he were successful again, he would pioclnim 
liiniself m the name of Lysander, “that is,” he answeied, 

“ ns his slave ? ” 
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This scroll IS made up thus When the Ephors send an 
admiral or general on his way, they take two lound pieces 
of wood, both exactly of a length and thickness, and cut 
even to one another , they keep one themselves, and the 
other they give to the person they send forth , and these 
pieces of wood they call Scytales When, therefore, they 
have occasion to communicate any secret oi important 
matter, making a scroll of parchment long and narrow 
lilce a leathern thong, they roll it about their own stafi of 
wood leaving no space void between, but coveiing the sur- 
face of the staff with the scroll all ovei When they have 
done this, they write what they please on the scroll, as it 
is wrapped about the staff , and when they have written, 
they take off the scroll, and send it to the general mthout 
the wood He, when he has received it, can lead nothing 
of the wilting, because the words and letters aie not con- 
nected, but all broken up, but takmg his own staff, he 
Winds the slip of the scroll about it, so that this o mg, 
restoring all the parts into the same oidei that they were 
in hefoie, and putting what comes first into connection 
■with what follows, bungs the whole consecutive contend 
to "View round the outside And this scioll is callec a 
after the name of the wood, as a thing measured is by tne 


name of the measure , -rr , 

But Lysander, when the staff came to him o e 
lespont,was tioubled, andfeaxmg Phainabazus s accus^ 
tions most, made haste to confei with him, , , 

the difference by a meeting togethei When lej , 
desued him to write auothei lettei to the magis ra 
ing that he had not been wionged, and had no comp . 
to prefei But he wms ignorant that ‘ j 

m the proveib, played Cietan against Cretan , ^ 

mg to do all that was desired, openly he ’^'ote s 
letter as Lysandei wanted, but kept by im an ’ ^ 

ten privately , and vlien they came to ° 
changed the tablets, wbicb differed not at all to P » 
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and gave him the letter which had been written piivaiely. 
Lysandei, accordingly, coming to Lacedsemon, and going, 
as the custom is, to the magistral es’ office, gave Pharna- 
bazus’s letter to the Ephois, being persuaded that the 
greatest accusation against him was now withdiawn ; for 
Pharnabazns was beloved by the Lacedaimoniaiis, ha^ing 
been the most zealous on then side in the war of all the 
king’s captains. But after the magistrates had read the 
letter they showed it him, and he understanding now that 

others beside Ulysses deep can be, 

Not the one wise man ol the world is be, 

in extreme confusion, left them at the time But a few 
days after, meeting the Epliors, he said he must go to the 
temple of Ammon, and offer the god the saciifices which be 
had vowed in war For some state it as a ti uth, that when 
he was besieging the city of Aphytm in Thrace, Ammon 
stood by him in his sleep , whereupon raising the siege, 
supposing the god had commanded it, he bade the Aphy- 
tseans sacrifice to Ammon, and resolved to make a journey 
into Libya to propitiate the god But most were of ojiin- 
ion that the god was but the pretence, and that in reality 
he was afiaid of the Ephois, and that impatience of the 
yoke at home, and dislike of living undei authority, made 
him long for some travel and wandering, like a hoise just 
brought in from -open feeding and jiasture to the stable, 
and put again to his ordinary work For that which 
Ephorus states to have been the cause of this travelling 
about, I shall relate by and by 

And having hardly and with difficulty obtained leave of 
the magistrates to depart, he set sail But the kings, while 
he was on his voyage, consideimg that keeping, as he did, 
the cities in possession by his own fi lends and partisans, 
he was in fact then sovereign and the lord of Greece, took 
measures for restoring the powei to the people, and for 
throwing his friends out Bistuibances commencmg again 
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nboul lliCbe and, fust of all, Uie Athenians fiom 

Plijle setting njion ihoii lhiit3' luleis and oveipoweiing 
them, LYsandoi, coining home m haste, iieisuaded the 
Lacedajinoni.ins to suppoit the oligu clues and-to put do^\Tl 
the populai governments, and to the Unity in Athens, first 
nf all, thej' sent a himdicd talents foi tlie wai, andLysandei 
himself, as geneial, to assist them But the kings envying 
him, and feai ing lest he should take Athens again, lesolved 
that one of themselves should take the command Accord- 
ingly Paiisaiiias vent, and m woids, indeed, jiiofessed as if 
he had been for tiie tj’iant against the jieople, but in reality 
everted luiiiself foi peace, that Lysander might not bj’’ the 
means of his fiiends become loid of Athens again Tins he 
brought easily to pass , foi, leconcihng the Athenians, and 
quieting the tumults, he defeated the ambitious hope of 
Lj'sandci, though shortly aftei, on the Athenians rebelling 
again, he v as censui ed foi having thus taken, as it were, 
the bit out of the mouth of the people, ■which, being freed 
fiom the ohgaichy, would nowbieak out again into affronts 
and insolence, and Lysandei legained the reputation of 
a person who employed his command not in giatiflcation 
of others, not for applause, but stiictly for the good of 
Sparta 

His speech, also, was bold and daunting to such as 
opposed him The Aigives, foi example, contended about 
the bounds of then land, and thought they brought juster 
pleas than the Lacedcemonians , holding out his sword, 

“ He,” said Lysandei , “ that is mastei of this, bi mgs the 
best argument about the bounds of teriitory” A man 
of Megara, at some con feience, taking fieedomwith him, 
“This language, ray fiiend,” said he, “should come from a 
city ” To the Bmotians, who weie acting a doubtful part, 
he put the question, whether he should pass through their 
country with spears upright, or levelled After the revolt 
of the Corinthians, when, on coming to their walls, he per- 
ceived the LacedEemonians hesitating to make the assault, 
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and a hare was seen to leap through the ditch “ Are you 
not ashamed,” he said, “ to fear an enemy, for whose lazi- 
ness, the very hares sleep upon their walls ? ” 

When king Agis died, leaving a brother Agesilaus, and 
Leontychides, who was supposed his son, Lysander, being 
attached to Agesilaus, x^ersuaded him to lay claim to the 
kingdom, as being a true descendant of Hercules ; Leon- 
tychides lying under the suspicion of being the son of 
Alcibiades, who lived privately in familiarity with Tiriima, 
tlie wife of Agis, at the time he was a fugitive in Sparta. 
Agis, they say, computing the time, satisfied himself that 
she could not have conceived by him, and had hitherto 
always neglected and manifestly disowned Leontychides ; 
but now when he was carried sick to Hersea, being ready 
to die, what by importunities of the young man himself, and 
of his friends, m the presence of many he declared Leonty- 
chides to be his ; and desiring those who were present to 
bear witness of this to the Lacedaemonians, died They 
accordingly did so testify in favor of Leontychides And 
Agesilaus, being otherwise highly reputed of, and strong in 
the support of Lysander, was, on the other hand, piejudiced 
by Liopithes, a man famous for his loiowledge of oracles, 
who adduced this prophecy in reference to Agesilaus’s 
lameness : — 

Beware, great Sparta, lest there come ol thee, 

Though sound thyself, an halting sovereignty ; 

Troubles, both long and unexpected too, 

And storms of deadly warfare shall ensue 

When many, therefore, yielded to the oracle, and inclined 
to Leontychides, Lysander said that Diopithes did not take 
the prophecy rightly ; for it was not that the god would be 
offended if any lame person ruled over the Lacedemonians, 
but that the kingdom would be a lame one if bastards and 
false-born should govern with the posterity of Hercules. 
By this argument, and by his great influence among them, 
he prevailed, and Agesilaus was made king. 
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Inimediatel3', therefore, Lj'sander spurred him on to 
make an expedition into Asia, putting him in hopes that he 
might destroy the Peisiaiis, and attain the height of great- 
ness And he Mrote to his fi rends m Asia, bidding them 
request to have Agesilaus appointed to command them in 
the war against the haibaiians , which they wei e persuaded 
to, and sent ambassadors to Lacedannon to entreat it An ri 
this would seem to he a second favoi done Agesilaus by 
Lysander, not inferior to his first nr obtaining him the king- 
dom But with ambitious natures, otherwise not ill quali- 
fied for command, the feeling of 3ealousy of those near them 
in reputation continually stands in the way of the perfoim- 
ance of noble actions , they make those then i ivals m 
virtue, whom they ought to use as their helpers to it 
Agesilaus took Lysandei, among the thirty counsellois that 
accompanied him, with intentions of using him as Ins 
especial friend , but when they were come into Asia, the 
inhabitants there, to whom he was but little known, ad- 
dressed themselves to him but little and seldom , whereas 
Lysandei, because of then frequent previous intercouise, 
was visited and attended by laige numbers, by his friends 
out of observance, and bj' others out of feai , and 3ust as in 
tragedies it not uncommonly is the case with the actors, 
the person who represents a messenger oi seivant is much 
taken notice of, and plays the chief part, while he who 
wears the ciown and sceptic is haidly heard to speak, even 
so was it about the counsellor, he liadallthe real honors of 
the govemment, and to the king w<is left the empty name 
of powei This dispropoitionate ambition ought veiy likely 
to have been m some way softened down, and Lysandei 
should have been i educed to his pi opei second place, but 
wholly to cast off and to insult and affront foi glory’s sake, 
one who was his benefactor and fiiend, was not worthy 
Agesilaus to allow in himself Foi, first of all, he gave 
him no opportunity for any action, and never set him in 
any place of command , then, foi v Jiomsoevei he perceived 
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him exeifcing his interehl, these peisons lie always sent 
away with a refusal, and ilh less attention than any or- 
dinary suitois, thus silently undoing and weakening his 
influence 

Lysander, miscarrying in every thing, and peiceiving that 
his diligence for his friends was hut a hindrance to them, 
forbore to belli them, entreating them that they would not 
addiess themselves to, nor observe him, but that they 
would speak to the king, and to those who could be of 
more service to friends than at present he could; most, on 
hearing this, iorbore to trouble him about their concerns, 
but continued their observances to him, waiting upon him 
in the walks and places of exeicise ; at which Agesilaus was 
^ more annoyed than ever, envying him the honor ; and, 
finally, when he gave many of the officers places of com- 
mand and the governments of cities, he appointed Lysander 
carver at his table, adding, by way of insult to the 
lonians, “ Let them go now, and pay their court to my 
carver” TJpon this, Lysander thought fit to come and 
speak with him , and a brief laconic dialogue passed be- 
tween them as follows : “ Truly, you know vei y well, O 
Agesilaus, how to depress your friends , ” “ Those fi lends,” 
replied he, “ who would be greater than myself , but those 
who mcrease my power, it is just should share m it” 
“Possibly, O Agesilaus,” answered Lysandei, “in all 
this theie may he more said on your part than done on 
mine, but I request you, for the sake of observers from 
without, to place me in any command under you where 
you may 3udge I shall be the least offensive, and most 
useful ” 

Upon this he was sent ambassador to the Hellespont; 
and though angry mth Agesilaus, yet did not neglect to 
perfoim his duty, and having induced Spithridates the 
Persian, being offended with Pharnabazus, a gallant man, 
and m command of some forces, to revolt, he brought him 
to Agesilaus. He was not, however, employed in any other 
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seivice, but having completed his time, returned to Sparta, 
■without honor, angry -uith Agesilaus, and hating more 
than evei the "whole Spaitan government, and lesolved to 
delay no longer, but while there -was yet time, to put mto 
execution the plans vliich he appeals some time before to 
have conceited foi a revolution and change in the constitu- 
tion These weie as follows The Heraclidai who joined 
Moth the Donans, and came into Peloponnesus, became 
a numerous and gloiious race in Sparta, but not every 
family belonging to it had the right of succession in the 
kingdom, but the kings were chosen out of two only, 
called the Eurypontidse and the Agiadse, the lesthad no 
privilege in the government by then nobility of bn th, and 
the honors which followed fiom merit lay open to all wdio 
could obtain them Lysander, who was born of one of these 
families, when he had iisen into great renown for his 
exploits, and had gamed gi eat friends and power, was vexed 
to see the city, ivaicli had increased to what it w as by him, 
ruled by others not at all better descended than himself, 
and foimed a design to remove the goveininent fiom the 
tvo families, and to give it in common to all tlielleiachdai, 
or, as some say, not to the Ileraclidm only, but to all the 
Spaitans, that the leward might not belong to the pos- 
terity of Hercules, but to those who wmie like Ileicules, 
judgmgby that personal meiit which laised even ihm to 
the honor of the Godhead , and he liojied that w hen the 
kingdom was thus to be competed foi, no Spartan would be 
chosen before himself 

Accordingly be flist attempted and prepaied to persuade 
the citizens piivately, and studied an oration composed to 
thispuiposeby Cleon, the ITalicaimssian Afterwnids per- 
ceiMng so unexpected and gieit an innovation lequired 
bolder means of support, he pioceeded, as it rdiglit be on the 
stage, to avail himself of machinery, and to trj the effects 
of diMne agency upon his coiinti 3 men He collected and 
arranged foi liis purpose answers and oracles from Apollo, 
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not expecting to get any benefit from Cleon’s rhetoric, nn- 
less he should first alarm and overpower the minds of his 
follow-citizens by religious and superstitious terrors, be- 
fore bringmg them to the consideration of his arguments. 
Ephorus relates, after he had endeavored to corrupt the or 
acle of Apollo, and had again failed to persuade the priestess 
of Dodona by means of Pherecles, that he went to Ammon, 
and discoursed with the guardians of the oracle there, 
jjrolfermg them a great deal of gold, and that they, taking 
this ill, sent some to Sparta to accuse Lysander ; and on his 
acqmttal the Libyans, going away, said, “ You will find ns, 
0 Spartans, better judges, when you come to dwell with us 
in Libya,” there being a certaui ancient oracle, that the 
Lacedaemonians should dwell in Libya But as the whole 
intrigue and the course of the contrivance was no ordinary 
one, nor lightly undertaken, but depended as it went on, 
like some mathematical proposition, on a variety of impor- 
tant admissions, and proceeded through a series of intricate 
and difficult steps to its conclusion, we will go into it at 
length, following the account of one who was at once an 
historian and a philosopher • 

There was a woman in Pontus, who professed to be preg- 
nant by Apollo, which many, as was natural, disbelieved, 
and manj’’ also gave credit to, and when she had brought 
forth a man-child, several, not unimportant persons, took 
an intei est in its reaiing and bringing uji The name given 
the boy was Silenns, for some leason oi other Lysander, 
taking this foi the giouiidwoik, frames and dewses the 
1 est himself, making use of not a few, nor these insignifi- 
cant champions of his stoi}^ who brought the report of the 
child’s birth into cieditmthout any suspicion Another 
icport, also, was piocuied fiom Delphi and circulated in 
Spaita, that tbeie weie some veiy old oiacles which were 
kept b 3 * the jinests m piivate wiitings, and they were not 
!<• be meddled with, neither was it lavful to lead them, till 
one m aftei times should come, descended fiom Apollo, 
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and, on giving some know a token to tlie keepers, should 
take the hooks in winch the oiaclesneie Things being 
thus ordeied befoieh.ind, Silenus, it uas intended, should 
come and ask foi the oracles, as being the child of Apollo, 
and those piiests vho were piivj’-to the designs ere to 
profess to seaich naiiowlj into all pai ticulais, and to ques- 
tion bun conceining his birth , and, finally, weie to be con- 
vmced, and, as to Apollo’s son, to deliver up to him the 
writings Tlien he, in the presence of many witnesses, 
should lead, amongst other piophecies, that ivhich was the 
object of the whole contrivance, relating to the office of the 
kings, that it w ould be bettei and moie desiiable to the 
Spartans to choose their kings out of the best citizens 
And now, Silenus being grown up to a youth, and being 
read}' for the action, Lysandei miscairied in his diama 
through the timiditj' of one of his actors, oi assistants, who 
just as he came to the point lost heait and drew back 
Yet nothing was found out while Lysandei lived, but only 
after his death 

He died before Agesilaus came back from Asia, being 
involved, 01 perhaps more truly having himself involved 
Gieece, in the Bceotiau wmi Foi it is stated both ways, 
and the cause of it some make to be himself, others the 
Thebans, and some both together , the Thebans, on the one 
hand, being chaigedwitli casting aw ay the sacrifices at Auhs, 
and that being hi ibed wntli the king’s money bi ought by 
Androclides and Amphitheus, they had, with the object of en- 
tangling the Lacedmmonians in a Grecian waai , set upon the 
Phocians, and wasted then country, it being said, on the 
other hand, that Lysander was angi y that the Thebans had 
preferred a claim to the tenth part of the spoils of the war, 
while the rest of the confederates submitted without com- 
plaint , <ind because they expressed indignation about the 
money which Lysandei sent to Sparta, but most especially, 
because fiom them the Athenians had obtained the first 
opportunity of fieeing themselves fiomthe thirty tyrants. 
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■whom Lysander had made, and to suppoib "whom the 
Lacedsemonians issued a decree that political refugees from 
Athens might he ai rested iii whatever country they were 
found, and that those who impeded their arrest should he 
excluded from the confederacy In reply to this the The- 
bans issued counter decrees of their own, truly in the spiiit 
and temper of the actions of Heicules and Bacchus, that 
every house and city in Boeotia should he opened to the 
Athemaus who required it, and that he who did not help 
a fugitive who was seized should he fined a talent for dam- 
ages, and if any one should hear arms through Bceotia to 
Attica against the tryants, that none of the Tliehans should 
either see or hear of it hTor did they pass these humane and 
truly Greek decrees, "without at the same time making their 
acts conformable to their words Foi Thiasyhulus, and 
those who with him occupied Phjde, set out upon that enter- 
prise fiom Thebes, with arms and money, and seciecy and 
a point to start from, provided for them by the Thebans. 
Such were the causes of complaint Lysander had against 
Thebes And being now giowi violent in his temper 
through the atrabilious tendency which increased upon him 
in his old age, he uiged the Ephors and persuaded them 
to place a gaiiison iii Thebes, and taking the commander’s 
place, he marched forth -with a body of troops Pausamas, 
also, the kmg, was sent shortly after -unth an army Now 
Pausamas, going round by Cithseron, was to invade Boeotia ; 
Lysander, meantime, advanced through Phocis to meet him, 
with a numerous body of soldiers He took the city of the 
Orchomemans, who came over to him of their own accord, 
and xilundered Lebadea He despatched also letters to Pau- 
sanias, ordering him to move from Platsea to meet him at 
Hahaitus, and that himself would be at the walls of Hali- 
aitus by break of day These letters were brought to the 
Thebans, the earner of them falling into the hands of some 
Theban scouts. They, having received aid from Athens, 
committed then city to the charge of the Atheman troops, 
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mid sally mg"o\il about the first sleep, succeeded in reaching 
Haliartus a little befoicLysandei, and pait of them enteied 
into the city He upon this first of all resolved, posting liis 
army upon a lull, to stay foi Pausanias , then as the day ad- 
vanced, not being able to i est, he hade Ins men take up then 
aims, and encouraging the allies, led them in a column along 
the 1 oad to the ivalls But those Thebans ■who had remained 
outside, taking the city on the left hand advanced agamst 
the rear of then enenneb, by the fountain which is called 
Cissusa , heie they tell the stoiy that the nurses washed the 
infant Bacchus after his bnth, the water of it is of a bright 
wine-color, cleai, and most iileasant to dunk , and not far 
off the Cl etan stoi ax gi ows all about, w Inch the Ilaliartians 
adduce in token of Rhadamanthus having dwelt there, and 
they show his sepulchre, c.illuig it Alea And the monu- 
ment also of Alcmena is hard by , for there, as they say, 
she was buried, having maiiied Rhadamanthus after 
Amphitryon’s death But the Thebans inside the city foi m- 
ing m ordei of battle with the Haliartians stood still for 
some time, but on seeing Lysander with a pai ty of those who 
W'eie foremost appi oaching, on a sudden opening the gates 
and falling on, they killed him with the soothsayei at his 
side, and a few others, for the gi eater part immediately 
fled back to the mam foice But the Thebans not slacken- 
ing, but closely pursuing them, the whole body turned to 
fly tov aids the lulls There were one thousand of them 
slam, there died, also, of the Thebans three hundred, who 
were killed with their enemies, while chasing them into 
craggy and difficult places These had been under suspicion 
of favoring the Lacediemomans, and in their eagerness to 
clear themselves in the eyes of then fellow-citizens, exposed 
themselves in the pursuit, and so met their death Hews 
of the disaster reached Pausanias as he was on the way 
from Platsea to Thespite, and having set his army in order 
he came to Haliartus , Thrasybulus, also, came from Thebes, 
leading the Athenians 
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Pausanias proposing to request the bodies of the dead 
under truce, the elders of the Spartans took it ill, and wei e 
angry among themselves, and coming to the king, declaied 
that Lysander should not be taken away upon any condi- 
tions ; if they fought it out by arms about his body, and 
conquered, then they might buiy him: if the}’’ were ovei- 
come, it was glorious to die uiion the sjiot with their com- 
mander When the elders bad spoken these things, Pau- 
sanias saw it would be a difficult business to vanquish the 
Thebans, who had but just been conqueroi s ; that L^’^sander’s 
body also lay near the walls, so that it would be hard for 
them, though they overcame, to take it away without a 
truce; he therefore sent a herald, obtained a truce, and 
withdrew his forces, and carrying away the body of Lysan- 
der, they buried it in the first friendly soil they reached on 
crossing the Bceotian frontier, in the country of the Pano- 
pseans , where the monument still stands as you go on the 
road from Delphi to Chseronea Now the army quartering 
there, it is said that a person of Phocis, relatmg the battle 
to one who was not in it, said, the enemies fell upon them 
just after Lysander had passed over the Hoplites ; surprised 
at which a Spartan, a friend of Lysander, asked what 
Hoplites he meant, for he did not know the name “ It was 
there,” answered the Phocian, “ that the enemy killed the 
first of us , the rivulet by the city is called Hoplites ” On 
hearing which the Spartan shed tears and observed, how 
impossible it is for any man to avoid his appointed lot ; Ly- 
sander, it appears, having received an oracle, as follows : — 

Sounding Hoplites see thou hear in mind, 

And the earthhom dragon following behind 

Some, however, say that Hoplites does not run by Haliaitus, 
but is a watercourse near Coronea, falling mto the river 
Philarus, not far from the town in former times cailed 
Hophas, and now Isomantus. 

The man of Haliartus who killed Lysander, by name 
Neochorus, bore on his shield the device of a dragon ; and 
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this, it was supposed, the oiacle signified It is said also 
that at the time of the Peloponnesan war, the Thebans le- 
ceived an oiacle fiom the sanctuaij' of Ismenus, lefernng 
at once to the battle at Delmm, and to this which thiity 
years after took place at Hahartus It lan thus — 

Hunting tho 'woU, obseno the utmost bound, 

And the bill Orohalides where fo\es most are found 

By the words, “the utmost hound,” Delmm being intended, 
wheie Boaotia touches Attica, and by Orchalides, the lull 
now called Alopecus, which lies in the pails of Hahartus 
towards Hehcon 

But such a death befalling Lysander, the Spartans took 
it so grievously at the time, that they put the king to a 
trial for his life, which he not daimg to await, fled to 
Tegea, and theie lived out his life in the sanctuaiy of Mi- 
nerva The poverty also of Lysander bemg discovered by 
his death, made his merit moie manifest, since from so 
much wealth and power, from all the homage of the cities, 
and of the Persian kmgdom, he had notm the least degree, 
so far as money goes, sought any piivate aggianchzement, 
as Theopompus in his history relates, whom any one may 
lather give credit to when he commends, than when he 
finds fault, as it is moie agreeable to bun to blame than 
to praise But suosequently, Ephorus says, some con- 
troveisy aiising among the allies at Sparta, whicli made it 
necessary to consult the wiitings which Lysandei had kept 
by him, Agesdaus came to his house, and finding the book 
in which the oration on the Spaitan constitution was 
written at length, to the effect that the kingdom ought to 
be taken from the Euiypoiitidm and Agiadm, and to be of- 
fered in common, and a choice made out of the best citizens, 
at first he was eagei to make it public, and to show his 
countrymen the leal chaiacter of Lysandei But Lacratidas, 

a wise man, and at that time chief of the Ephois, hindered 
Agesilaus, and said they ought not to dig up Lysander 
again, but lather to buiy with him a discourse, composed 
3 
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so plausibly and subtilely. Olliei lionors, also, wcie paid 
him after Ins death; and amongst these they imposed a 
fine upon those who had engaged themselves to marry 
his daughters, and then when Lysandervas found to he 
poor, after his decease, refused them ; because when they 
thought him rich they had been observant of him, but now 
his poverty had proved him just and good, they forsook 
him. For there was, it seems, in Sparta, a punishment for 
not marrying, for a late, and for a bad marriage ; and to 
the last penalty those were most especially liable who 
sought alliances with the rich instead of with the good 
and with their friends. Such is the account we have found 
given of Lysander. 


SYLLA. 

Lticitjs Cornelius Sylla was descended of a patrician or 
noble family Of his ancestois, Rufinus, it is said, had 
been consul, and incurred a disgrace moie signal than his 
distmction. For being found possessed of more than ten 
pounds of silver plate, contrary to the law, he was for this 
reason put out of the senate His posterity continued ever 
after in obscurity, nor had Sylla himself any opulent 
paientage In his younger days he lived in hiied lodgings, 
at a low rate, which in aftertiraes was adduced against him 
as proof that he had been fortunate above his quahty. 
When he was boasting and magnifying himself foi his ex- 
ploits in Libya, a peison of noble station made answei, 
And how can you be an honest man, who, since the death 
of a father who left you nothing, have become so rich ? ” 
The time in which he lived was no longer an age of puie 
and upright manners, but had already declmed, and yielded 
to the appetite for riches and luxury, yet still, in the 
general opinion they who deserted the hereditary poverty 
of their family were as much blamed as those who had run 
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Out a fan patrimonial estate And afterwards, when he 
had seized the powei into his hands, and was puttmg many 
to death, a freedman, suspected of having concealed one of 
the prosciibed, and for that leason sentenced to be thrown 
down the Taipeian lock in a reproachful way recounted 
how they had lived long togethei undei the same loof, him- 
self for the uppei looms paying two thousand sesterces, 
and Syll.v for the lower three thousand , so that the differ- 
ence between then fortunes then was no more than one 
thousand sesterces, equrvalent nr Attic com to two hundred 
and fifty drachmas And thus much of his early fortune 
His general personal appearance may be known by his 
statues , only his blue eyes, of themselves extremely keen 
andglarmg, were rendered all the more forbidding and ter- 
rible by the complexion of his face, in which white was 
mixed with rough blotches of fiery red Hence, it is said, 
he was sui named Sylla, and in allusion to it one of the 
scurrilous jesters at Athens made the veise upon him, — 

Sylla IS a mulberry spnntJed o'er with meal 

Hoi is it out of place to make use of marks of character 
like these, in the case of one who was by nature so ad- 
dicted to raillery, that in bis youthful obscuie years he 
would converse freely with players and professed jesters, 
and join them in all their low pleasures And when su- 
preme master of all, he was often wont to muster together 
the most impudent players and stage-followers of the town, 
and to drink and bandy jests with them without regard 
to his age or the dignity of his place, and to the prejudice 
of important affairs that required his attention When he 
was once at table, it was not in Sylla’s nature to admit of 
anything that w'as sei lous, and whereas at other times he 
was a man of business and austeie of countenance, he un- 
derwent all of a sudden, at his fiist entrance upon wine 
and good-fellowship, a total revolution, and was gentle and 
tractable with common singers and dancers, and ready to 
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oblige any one that spoke -with him. It seems to have 
been a sort of diseased result of this laxity, that he was so 
prone to amorous pleasures, and yielded without resistance 
to any tempLation of voluptuousness, from which even in 
his old age he could not refrain He had a long attach- 
ment for Metrohius, a player In his first amours, it hap- 
pened that he made couit to a common hut rich lady, 
Nicopolis by name, and what by the air of his youth, and 
what by long intimacy, won so fai on her affections, that 
she rather than he was the lovei, and at her death she be- 
queathed him her whole property. He likewise inherited 
the estate of a stepmother who loved him as her own 
son. By these means he had pietty well advanced his 
fortunes 

He was chosen quaestor to Marius in his first consulship, 
and set sail with him for Libya, to wai upon Jugurtba. 
Here, m general, he gained aiiprobation ; and more espe- 
cially, by closing in dexterouslj’- with an accidental occa- 
sion, made a friend of Bocchus, king of ISTumidia He hos- 
pitably entertained the king’s ambassadors, on their escape 
from some Numidian robbers, and after showing them 
much kindness, sent them on then ]ourney with presents, 
and an escort to protect them Bocchus had long hated 
and dreaded his son-in-law, Jugurtha, who had now been 
worsted in the field and had fled to him for shelter ; and 
it so happened, he was at this time entertaining a design to 
betray him He accordingly invited Sylla to come to him, 
wishing the seizure and surreiidei of .Jugurtha to be effected 
rather through him, than directly by himself Sylla, when 
he had communicated the business to Marius, and received 
from him a small detachment, voluntarily put himself into 
tins imminent danger ; and confiding m a barbarian, who 
had been unfaithful to Ins own relations, to apprehend an- 
other man’s person, made surrender of his own. Bocchus, 
having both of them now in his power, was necessitated to 
betray one or other, and after long debate with himself, at 
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lastiesolvedon his first design, and gave up Jugurtha into 
the hands of Sylla 

For this Mai lus ti lumphed, but the glory of the entei - 
prise, which through people’s envy of Manus was ascribed 
to Sylla, secretly gi leved him And the ti uth is, Sylla him^ 
self was by nature vaingloiious, and this being the first time 
that fiom a low and private condition he had risen to esteem 
amongst the citizens and tasted of honoi. Ins appetite for 
distinction carried him to such a pitch of ostentation, that 
he had a representation of this action engraved on a signet 
ring, which he carried about with him, and made use of 
ever after The impress was Bocchus delivering, and Sylla 
receiving, Juguitha This touched Marius to the quick, 
however, judging Sylla to be beneath his rivalry, he made 
use of him as lieutenant, in his second consulship, and in 
his third as tribune, and many considerable services were 
effected by his means When acting as lieutenant he took 
CopiUus, chief of the Tectosages, piisonei, and compelled 
the Maisians, a great and populous nation, to become friends 
and confederates of the Romans 

Hencefoiward, however, Sylla, perceiving that Manus 
bore a jealous eye over him, and would no longer afford 
him opportunities of action, butiathei opposed his advance, 
attached himself to Catulus, Marius’s colleague, a woithy 
uian, but not energetic enough as a general And under 
this commander, who intrusted him with the highest and 
most important commissions, be rose at once to reputation 
and to power He subdued by arms most pait of the 
Alpine barbarians , and when there was a scarcity in the 
armies, he took that care upon himself and bi ought m such 
a store of provisions as not only to fuinish the soldiers o 
Catulus with abundance, but likewise to supply jMarius 
This, as he writes himself, wounded Manus to the very 
fieart So slight and childish weie the fiist occasions and 
motives of that enmity between them, which, passing 
afterwards through a long course of civil bloodshed and 
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incurable divisions to find its end in tyianny, and the cofi 
fusion of the whole State, proved Euripides to have been 
truly wise and thoroughly acquainted with the causes of 
disorders in the body politic, when lie forewarned all men 
to beware of Ambition, as of all the higher Powers the 
most destructive and pernicious to her votaiies, 

Sylla, by this time thinking that the reputation of his 
arms abroad was sufficient to entitle him to a part in the 
civil administration, betook himself immediately from the 
camp to the assembly, and offered himself as a candidate 
for a pisetorship, but failed The fault of this disappoint- 
ment he wholly ascribes to the populace, who, knowing his 
intimacy with king Bocchus, and for that reason expecting, 
that if lie was made sedile before Ins pimtorship, he would 
then show them magnificent hunting-shows and combats 
between Libyan wild beasts, chose other preetors, on 
purpose to force him into the sedileship. The vanity of 
this pretext is sufficiently disinoved by matter-of-fact 
For the year following, partly by flatteiies to the people, 
and partly by money, he got himself elected pimtor 
Accordmgly, once while he was in office, on his angrily 
telling Caesar that he should make use of his authority 
against him, Caesar answered him with a smile, “ You do 
well to call it your own, as you bought it ” At the end of 
his praetorship he was sent over into Cappadocia, undei the 
pretence of re-establishing Ariobarzanes in his kingdom, 
but in reality to keep m check the restless movements of 
Mithridates, who was gradually piocurmg himself as vast 
a new acquired power and dominion as was that of his 
ancient inheritance He carried over with him no great 
forces of his own, but making use of the cheerful aid of the 
confederates, succeeded, with considerable slaughtei of the 
Cappadocians, and yet gi eater of the Armenian succors, in 
ex^lliug Gordius and establishing Ariobaizanes as king 
During Ins stay on the banks of the Euphrates, there 
came to him Oiobazus, a Parthian, ambassador from king 
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Arsaces, as jet theie having lieen no correspondence he- 
Uveen the tuo nations And this also we may lay to the 
account of Rylla’s felicity, that he should be the first Rom.iii 
to whom the Pai Lilians made addiess foi alliance and friend- 
ship At the time of w Inch leception, the stoiy is, that, 
having ordeied tliiee chans of state to be set, one for Aiio- 
barzaiies, one foi Oiobazus, and a thud for himself, he 
placed himself in the middle, and so gaie audience For 
this the king of Parthia after waids put Oiobazus to death 
Some people commended Sylla foi his lofty caiiiage towards 
the baibaiian& , otheis again accused him of aiiogance and 
unseasonable display It is lepoited that a ceitam Chal- 
daian, of Oiobazus’s letinue, looking Sylla wistfully m the 
face, and observing carefully the motions of his mind and 
body, and forming a judgment of his natuie, according to 
the rules of his art, said that it u as impossible for him not 
to become the greatest of men , it was latliei a wonder how 
he could even then abstain from being head of all 
At his return, Ceiisoiinus impeached him of extoition, 
for having exacted a vast sum of money fiom a well-affected 
and associate kingdom Ilowevei, Censormus did not ap- 
peal at the trial, but diopped his accusation His quarrel, 
meantime, with Slaiius began to bieak out afresh, receiving 
new material from the ambition of Bocclius, who, to please 
the people of Rome, and gratify Sylla, set up in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus images bear mg ti opines, and a lep- 
resentation m gold of the suriendei of Jugurtha to Sylla 
When Manus, m great anger, attempted to pull them down, 
and others aided Sylla, the whole city would have been in 
tumult and commotion with this dispute, had not the Social 
War, which had long lam smouldering, blazed forth at last, 
and foi the present put an end to the quarrel 
In the course of this wai, which had many great changes 
of fortune, and which, more than any, afflicted the Romans, 
and, indeed, endangered the veiy being of the Common- 
wealth, Manus was not able to signalize his valor m any 
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action, but left behind him a clear proof, that warlike ex 
cellence requires a strong and still vigorous body. Sylla, 
on the other hand, by his many achievements, gained him- 
self, with his fellow-citizens, the name of a great com- 
mander, while his friends thought him the greatest of all 
commanders, and his enemies called him the most fortunate. 
Nor did this make the same sort of impression on him, as 
it made on Timotheus the son of Conon, the Athenian ; 
who, when his adversaries asciibed his successes to his 
good luck, and had a painting made, repiesentmg him 
asleep, and Fortune by his side, casting her nets over the 
cities, was rough and violent in his indignation at those 
who did it, as if, by attributing all to Fortune, they had 
robbed him of his 3ust honors , and said to the j)eople on 
one occasion at his return from war, “ In this, ye men of 
Athens, Fortune had no part ” A piece of bojush petu- 
lance, which the deity, we are told, played back upon Timo- 
theus ; who from that time was nevei able to achieve any- 
thing that was gi eat, but provmg altogether unfortunate 
in his attempts, and falling into discredit with the people, 
was at last banished the city Sylla, on the contrary, not 
only accepted with pleasure the credit of such divine 
felicities and favors, but 30imng himself and extolling 
and glorifymg what was done, gave the honor of all to 
Foitune, whethei it were out of boastfulness, or a real 
feeling of divine agency He remarks, in his Mem- 
oirs, that of all his well-advised actions, none proved so 
lucky m the execution, as what he had boldly enterpiised, 
not by calculation, but upon the moment And, in the 
character which he gives of himself, that he was born for 
fortune rather than war, he seems to give Fortune a higher 
lilace than meiit, and, in short, makes himself entirely the 
creature of a superior power, accounting even his concoid 
with Metellus, his equal in office, and his connection by 
marri.ige, a piece of preternatural felicity For expecting 
to have met in him a most troublesome, he found him a 
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most accommodating, colleague 'Moreo\ei, m the Jlemous 
\^hich he dedicated to Lucullus, he admonished him to 
esteem nothing inoie tinstwoithy than ivliat the divine 
poMere advise him by night And -when he was leaving 
the cit} w ith an ai mj , to fight in the Social lYai, he re- 
lates, that the caith neai the Laveina opened, and a quan- 
tity of file came lushing out of it, shooting up with abiight 
flame into the heavens The soothsayeis uiion this foie- 
told, that a peison of gieat qualities, and of a laie and 
singulai aspect, should take the government in hand, and 
quiet the present tioublcs of the city Sylla affiims he 
v as the man, foi his golden head of haii made him an ex- 
traoidinary-looking man, noi had he any shame, after the 
gieat actions he had done, in testif5'ing to his own gieat 
qualities And thus much of his opinion as to divme 
agency 

In general he vould seem to have been of a veiy iiregu- 
lar charactei, full of inconsistencies with himself, much 
given to rapine, to prodigality jet inoie, m piomoting or 
disgracing v horn he pleased, alike unaccountable , clinging 
to those he stood in need of, and domineeiing ovei others 
who stood in need of him, so that it was haid to tell 
vhetbei his natuie had moie in it of piide oi of seivility 
Vs to his unequal distiibution of punishments, as, for 
example, that upon slight grounds he would put to the 
toiture, and again would beai patiently with the greatest 
wrongs , would leadily foigive and be leconciled after the 
most heinous acts of enmity, and yet would visit small 
and inconsiderable oftences with death and confiscation of 
goods , one might judge that m himself he was leally of a 
Violent and revengeful natuie, which, howe-ver, he could 
qualify, upon refiection, for his interest In this very So- 
ciil Wai, when the soldieis with stones and clubs had 
killed an officer of prsetorian rank, his own lieutenant, 
Albmus by name, he passed by this fiagrant ciime without 
<iny inqmiy, giving it out moreover in a boast, that the 
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soldiers would belinve fill the better now, to make amends, 
by some special biavery, for tlieir bieacli of disciiiline. He 
took no notice of the clamors of those that cried for justice, 
but designing already to supplant Manus, now tliat he 
saw the Social War near its end, he made much of his aimy, 
in hopes to get himself declared general of the forces 
agamst Mithridates 

At his return to Eome he was chosen consul with 
Qumtus Pompeius, in the fiftieth j’^ear of his age, and made 
a most distinguished marriage witli Caecilia, daughter of 
Metellus, the chief priest The common people made a 
vaiiety of verses in ridicule of the mariiage, and many of 
the nobility also were disgusted at it, esteeming him, as 
Livy writes, unworthy of this connection, whom before 
they thought worthy of a consulship This was not his 
only wife, for first, in his younger days, he was married 
to Ilia, by whom he had a daughter ; after hei to iElia ; 
and thirdly to Cloelia, whom he dismissed as barren, but 
honorably, and with professions of lesiiect, adding, more- 
over, presents But the match between him and Metella, 
falling out a few days after, occasioned suspicions that 
he had complained of Cloeha without due cause To 
Metella he always showed gieat deference, so much so 
that the people, when anxious for the recall of the ex- 
iles of Manus’s party, upon his refusal, entreated the 
intercession of Metella And the Athenians, it is thought, 
had harder measure, at the capture of their town, because 
they used insulting language to Metella m their jests from 
the walls dm mg the siege But of this hereafter 

At present esteemmg the consulship but a small matter 
m comparison of things to come, he was impatiently car- 
ried away in thought to the Mithridatic Wai Here he 
was withstood by Marius , who out of mad affectafion of 
glory and thirst for distinction, those never djmig passions, 
though he were now unwieldy in body, and had given up 
service on account of his age, duiing the late campaigns, 
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still coveted aftei command in a distant wai bejmnd the 
seas And whilst Sylla nas depaited foi the camp, to 
ordei the rest of his affaiis theie, he sate brooding at 
home, and at last hatched that execiable sedition, which 
wi ought Rome more mischief than all her enemies together 
had done, as ivas indeed foieshowii by the gods For a 
flame broke forth of its own accord, fiom under the staves 
of the ensigns, and was with difficulty extinguished 
Three ravens brought then young into the open road, and 
ate them, carrying the relics into the nest again Mice 
having gnawed the consecrated gold in one of the temples, 
the keepers caught one of them, a female, m a trap , and 
she bringing forth five young ones in the veiy tiap, 
devoured three of them But what was greatest of all, m 
a calm and clear sky there was heard tlie sound of a 
trumpet, with such a loud and dismal blast, as stmek tenor 
and amazement into the heaits of the people The Etrus- 
can sages affirmed that this prodigy betokened the muta- 
tion of the age, and a general revolution m the woild 
For according to them there aie in all eight <iges, diffeiing 
one fiom another in the lives and the chaiacteis of men, 
and to each of these God has allotted a ceitain measure of 
time, determined by the ciicuit of the great year And 
when one age is run out, at the appioach of anothei, there 
appears some wonderful sign from eai th oi heaven, such as 
makes it manifest at once to those who have made it their 
business to study such things, that theie has succeeded in 
the world a new lace of men, difteiing in customs and 
institutes of life, and more or less legaided by the gods 
than the preceding Among other great changes that hap- 
pen, as they say, at the turn of ages, the ait of divination, 
also, at one time rises in esteem, and is moi e successful m 
its predictions, clearer and surer tokens being sent fiom 
God, and then, again, in anothei generation declines as low, 
becoming mere guesswork foi the most part, and discerning 
future events by dim and uncertain mtimations This rvas 
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the mythology of the wisest of the Tuscan sages, who were 
thought to possess a knowledge beyond other men . Wlnlst 
the senate sat in consultation Avith the soothsayers, con- 
cerning these prodigies, in the temple of Bellona, a spar- 
row came flying m, before them all, with a grasshopper in 
its mouth, and letting tall one jiart of it, flew away with 
the remainder The diviners foreboded commotions and 
dissensions between the great landed proprietoi s and the 
common city populace; the latter, like the grasshopper, 
being loud and talkative ; while the sparrow might repre- 
sent the “ dwellers in the field ” 

Marius had taken into alliance Sulpicius, the tribune, a 
man second to none in any villanies, so that it was less the 
question what others he surpassed, but rather in what re- 
spects he most surpassed himself in wickedness He was 
cruel, bold, rapacious, and in all these points utterly shame- 
less and unscrupulous , not hesitating to offer Homan citi- 
zenship by public sale to treed slaves and aliens, and to 
count out the price on public money-tables ni the forum. 
He maintained three thousand swordsmen, and had always 
about him a company of young men of the equestrian class 
ready for all occasions, whom he styled his Anti-senate. 
Having had a law enacted, that no senator should contract 


a debt of above two thousand drachmas, he himself, after 
death, was found indebted three millions This vms the 
man whom Manus let in upon the Commonwealth, and 
who, confounding all things by force and the swoid, made 
several ordinances of dangerous consequence, and amongst 
the lest one giving Manus the conduct of the Mithridatic 
war Upon this the consuls proclaimed a public cessation 
of busines^ but as they were holding an assembly near the 

temple of Castor and Pollux, he let loose the labble upon 

them and amongst many others slew the consul Pom- 
peius s young son in the forum, Pompeius himself hardly 
escaping in the crowd Sylla, being closely pursued into 
the house of Marius, was forced to come forth and dissolve 
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the cessation , and for Ins doing this, Sulj)iciub, having de- 
posed Ponipeius, allowed Sj 11a to continue his consulship, 
only tiansfeiring tlie Mithridatic e\pedition to Maims 
There weie immediately despatched to Nola tiibunes to 
receive the army, and hung it to Maims , but Sylla, having 
got first to the camp, and the soldiers, upon lieaimg the 
news, having stoned the tiibunes, Manus, in lequital, pio- 
ceeded to put the friends of Sylla in the city to the sivoid, 
and rifled then goods Evei y kind of removal and flight 
went on, some hastening fiom the camp to the city, otlieis 
fiom the city to the camp The senate, no inoie in its own 
powei, but w'liollj' governed by the dictates of Manus and 
Sulpicms, alaimed at the repoit of Sylla’s advancing with 
his tioops towards the city, sent forth two of the pisetois, 
Biutus and Seivilms, to foibid his nearei appioach The 
soldieis would have slam these pnetois m a fuiy, foi their 
bold language to Sylla, contenting themselves, howevei, 
with bieaking then rods, and teaiingoff then puiple edged 
robes, aftei much contumelious usage they sent them back, 
to the sad dejection of the citizens, who beheld then mag- 
istiates despoiled of then badges of offlce, and announcing 
to them that things weie now manifestly come to a lup- 
ture past all cure Manus put himself m leadiness, and 
Sylla with his colleague moved fiom N'ola, at the head of 
six complete legions, all of them willing to march up di- 
lectly against the city, though he himselt as yet was doubt- 
ful m thought, and apprehensive of the danger As he was 
saciificmg, Postumius the soothsayei, havmg inspected the 
entiails, stretching foith both hands to Sylla, requned to 
be bound and kept in custody till the battle was ovei, as 
willing, if they had not speedy and complete success, to 
suffei the utmost punishment It is said, also, that theie 
appealed to Sjdla himself, m adieam, a certain goddess, 
whom the Romans learnt to woiship fiom the Cappado- 
cians, whether it be the Moon, or Pallas, or Bellona This 
same goddess, to his thmkmg, stood by him, and put into 
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his hand thunder and lightning, then naming his cnemie'^ 
one by one, bade him strike them, wlio, all of tliem, fell on 
the discharge and disappeared Encouraged by tins vision, 
and relating it to his colleague, next day he led on towaids 
Rome About Picinse being met by a deputation, beseech- 
ing him not to attack at once, in the heat of a march, for 
that the senate had decreed to do him all the right imagin- 
able, he consented to halt on the spot, and sent his officers 
to measure out thm ground, as is usual, foi a camp ; so 
that the deputation, believing it, returned They were 
no sooner gone, but he sent a pai ty on under the com- 
mand of Lucius Basillus and Cams Mummius, to secuie 
the city gate, and the walls on the side of the Esquiline hill, 
and then close at their heels followed himself with all speed. 
Basillus made his way successfully into tlie city, but the un- 
armed multitude, pelting him with stones and tiles from off 
the houses, stopped his further iirogress, and beat him back 
to the wall Sylla by this time was come up, and seeing 
what was gomg on, called aloud to his men to set file to 
the houses, and taking a flaming torch, he himself led the 
way, and commanded the archers to make use of their fire- 
darts, letting fly at the tops of houses , all which he did, 
not upon any plan, but simply in his fury, yielding the con- 
duct of that day’s woik to passion, and as if all he saw were 
enemies, without resxiect or pity either to friends, rela- 
tions, or acquiantance, made his entry by fire, vdiich knows 
no distinction betwixt friend or foe 

In this conflict, Marms, being driven into the temple of 
Mother-Earth, thence invited the slaves by proclamation 
of freedom, hut the enemy coming on he was overpowered 
and fled the city 

Sylla having called a senate, had sentence of death passed 
on Marius, and some few otheis, amongst whom was Sulpi- 
cms, tribune of the people Sulpicius was killed, being be- 
trayed by his servant, whom Sylla first made free, and then 
threw him headlong down the Tarpeian lock. As for Ma- 
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)iufa, lie set a pilce on his life, by pioclamation, neither 
gratefully noi politicall}', if e coiisidei into -whose house, 
not long befoie, he put himself at iiieicy, and was safely 
dismissed Had Mai ms at that time not let Sylla go, but 
suffeied him to be slam by the hands of Suljiicius, he might 
have been loid of all, iieveitlieless he spaied Ins hfe, dud 
a few days aftei, ^^llcu in asirailai position himself, received 
a dilleient measuie 

By these proceedings, SyUa excited the seciet distaste of 
the senate, but the displeasuie and free indignation of the 
commonalty showed itself plainly by then actions Foi 
they ignomnnously lejectcd Nonius, his nephew, and Sei- 
vius, who stoodfoi offices of state by Ins inteiest, and elected 
others as magistiates, by lionoiing whom they thought 
they should most annoy him He made semblance of ex- 
tieme satisfaction at all this, as if the people by Ins means 
had again enjoyed the libeiLy of doing what seemed best to 
them And to pacify the public hostilitj^ he cieated Lucius 
Cinna consul, one of the adveise paity, having fiist bound 
him undei oaths and impiecations to be favoiable to his 
mteiest For Cinna, ascendmg the capitol with a stone in 
his hand, swoie solemnly, and piayed with diieful curses, 
that he himself, if he weie not tiue to his fiiendship with 
Sylla, might be cast out of the city, as that stone out of his 
hand, and theieupon cast the stone to the giound, in the 
Xiresence of many people Neveitheless Cinna had no 
soonei entered on his chaige, but he took measures to dis- 
tuib the piesent settlement, having prepaied an impeach- 
ment against Sylla, got Viigimus, one of the tribunes of the 
people, to be his accuser , but Sylla, leaving him and the 
court of judicature to themselves, set forth against Mithn- 
dates 

About the time that Sylla was makmg leady to put off 
with his force from Italy, besides many other omens which 
befell Mithi idates, then staying at Pergamus, there goes a 
btoiy that a figure of Victory, with a crown in her hand, 
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which thePergamenians by raachineiy from above letdown 
on him, when it had almost i eached his head, fell to pieces, 
and the ci own tumbling down into the midst of the theatre, 
there broke against the ground, occasioning a general 
alarm among the populace, and considerably disquieting 
Mithridates himself, although his affairs at that time were 
succeeding beyond expectation. For having wrested Asia 
from the Romans, and Bithyma and Cappadocia fiom their 
kings, he made Pergamushis royal seat, distributing among 
his friends riches, principalities, and kingdoms Of his 
sons, one residing in Pontus and Bosporus held his ‘ancient 
realm as far as the deserts beyond the lake Maeotis, with- 
out molestation ; while Ariarathes, another, \vas reducing 
Thrace and Macedon, with a great army, to obedience. 
His generals, with forces under them, were establishing his 
supremacy lu other quarteis Archelaus, in particular, 
with his fleet, held absolute mastery of the sea, and was 
bringing into subjection the Cyclades, and all the other 
islands as far as Malea, and had taken Euboea itself Mak- 
ing Athens his headquarters, from thence as far as Thessaly 
he was withdrawing the states of Greece from the Roman 
allegiance, without the least ill-success, except at Chseronea. 
For here Bruttius Sura, lieutenant to Sentius, governoi of 
Macedon, a man of singular valor and prudence, met him, 
and, though he came like a torrent pouring over Boeotia, 
made stout resistance, and thrice giving him battle near 
Chgeronea, lepulsed and forced him back to the sea But 
being commanded by Lucius Lucullus to give place to his 
successor, Sylla, and lesign the w^ar to whom it was decreed, 
he presently left Boeotia, and retired back to Sentius, 
although Ins success had outgone all hopes, and Greece was 
well disposed to a new i evolution, upon account of his 
gallant behavior. These weie the glorious actions of 
Bruttius s. 

Sylla, on his arrival, received by their deputations the 
compliments of all the cities of Greece, except Athens, 
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ag.iinbt winch, as il was compelled hy the tyrant Aiistion 
to hold for the king, he ad\ance(l with all his foices, and 
in\esting the Piranis, laid foiinal siege to it, employing 
eveij ^allety of engines, and tiying e\ciy manner of 
assault, wheieas, had he foihoinc but a little wdiile, he 
might without hazaid ha\e taken the Uppei City by 
famine, it being alie.uly icduced to the last exti eniity, 
through want of neccssaiicb But eagei to letiini to 
Home, and feaiing iiino\ation theie, at great iisk, w'ltli 
continual fighting and rast expense, he pushed on the wai 
Besides othei equipage, the aei\ woik about the engines of 
batterj was supplied with no less than ten thous ind j oke 
of mules, employed dailj m that sei vice And w hen timber 
giew scarce, foi manj of the works failed, some ciushed to 
pieces hj then ow-n weight, othei s taking fiie by the con- 
tinual play of the enemy, he had lecouise to the sacied 
gloves, and cut dow-ii the tices of the Academy, the shadi- 
est of all the subuibs, and the Lyceum And a vast sum of 
money being wanted to cany on the wai,he bioke into 
the sanctuaiies of Greece, that of Epidauim and that of 
Olympia, sending foi the most beautiful and piecious 
offerings deposited there lie wrote, likewise, to the 
Ainphictyons at Delphi, that it were better to remit the 
wfealth of the god to him, for that he w’ould keep it more 
securely, oi in case he made use of it, lestoie as much lie 
sent Caphis, the Phocian, one of his fiiends, wath this 
message, commanding him to receive each item by weight 
Caphis came to Delphi, but was loth to touch the holy 
things, and with many tears, in the presence of the 
Amphictyons, bewailed the necessity And on some of 
them dedal ing they heard the sound of a harp from the 
inner shrine, he, whethei he himself believed it, oi was 
w filing to try the effect of religious fear upon Sylla, sent 
back an express To which Sylla replied in a scoffing way, 
that it was suipnsingto him that Caphis did not know 
that music was a sign of ]oy, not anger, he should, there- 
4 
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fore, go on boldly, and accept wbat a giaciouss and bounti’ 
ful god oftered 

Other things were sent away without much notice on the 
part of the Greeks in general, but in the case of the silver 
tun, that only relic of the regal donations, which its weight 
and bulk made it impossible for any cariiagc to receive, 
the Amphictyoiis were forced to cut it into pieces, and 
called to mind in so doing, how Titus Flaminmus, and 
Manius Acilius, and again Paulus j^milius, one of whom 
drove Antiochus out of Gieece, and the otheis subdued the 
Macedonian kings, had not only abstained from violating 
the Greek temples, but had even given tliem new gifts and 
honors, and increased the general veneration for them. 
They, indeed, the lawful comniandeis of tempeiate and 
obedient soldiers, and themselves great in soul, and simple 
in expenses, lived within the bounds of the ordinary estab- 
lished charges, accounting it a gi eater disgrace to seek 
popularity with their men, than to feel fear of their enemy. 
Whereas the commanders of these times, attammg to supe- 
riority by force, not worth, and having need of arms one 
against another, lather than against the public enemy, 
were constrained to tempo iize in authority, and in order to 
pay for the giatiflcations with which they purchased the 
labor of then soldieis, weie diiven, before they knew it, to 
sell the commonwealth itself, and, to gain the mastery over 
men bettei than themselves, were content to become slaves 
to the vilest of wretches These practices drove Marius 
into exile, and again brought him in against Sylla These 
made Cmna the assassin of Octavius, and Pimbna of 
Flaccus To which courses Sylla contributed not the least , 
for to corrupt and win over those who were under the com- 
mand of others, he would be munificent and profuse towards 
those who were under his own ; and so, while tempting 
the soldiei s of other generals to treachery, and his own to 
dissolute living, he was naturally in want of a large treas- 
ury, and especially during that siege. 
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Sylla had a vehement and an implacable desiie to con- 
quei Athens, whether out of emulation, fighting as it wei e 
against the shadow of the once famous city, oi out of angei, 
at the foul woids and scurrilous jests with which the 
tyrant Aristion, shomng himself daily, with unseemly ges- 
ticulations, upon the walls, had provoked him and Metella 

The tyrant Anstion had his veiy being compounded of 
wantonness and cruelty, having gatheied into himself all 
the worst of ilithiidates’s diseased and vicious qualities, 
like some fatal malady which the city, after its deliverance 
fiom mnumeiahle wais, many tyrannies and seditions, was 
in its last days destined to endure At the time when a 
medimnus of wheat was sold in the city foi one thousand 
drachmas, and men were foiced to live on the feverfew 
growing lound the citadel, and to boil down shoes and oil- 
bags for then food, he, carousing and feasting in the open 
face of day, then dancing in armor, and making jokes 
at the enemy, suffered the holy lamp of the goddess to 
expire for want of oil, and to the chief pnestess, who de- 
manded of him the twelth part of a medimnus of wheat, he 
sent the like quantity of pepper The senators and priests 
who came as suppliants to beg of him to take compassion 
on the city, and treat foi peace with Sylla, he drove an ay 
and dispersed with a flight of arrows At last with much 
ado, he sent forth two or three of bis revelling companions 
to parley, to whom Sylla, perceiving that they made no 
serious overtures towards an accommodation, but went 
on haranguing m piaise of Theseus, Eumolpus, and the 
Median trophies, replied, “My good friends, you may put 
up your speeches and be gone I was sent by the Romans 
to Athens, not to take lessons, but to reduce rebels to 
obedience ” 

In the mean time news came to Sylla that some old men, 
talking m the Cei amicus, bad been overheard to blame the 
tyrant for not securing the passages and appi caches near 
the Heptachalcuin, the one point nheie the enemy might 
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easily get over Sylla neglected not the report, but goin^ 
In the night, and discoveiing the place to be assailable, set 
instantly to woik Sylla himself makes mention in his 
Memoiis, that Maicns Teius, the iiist man who scaled the 
wall, meeting with an adveisaiy, and striking him on the 
headpiece a home-stroke, broke his own swoi d, but, not- 
withstanding, did not give giound, but stood and held him 
fast The city was certainly taken from that cxuarter, ac- 
cording to the tiadition of the oldest of the Athenians. 

When they had tin own down the wall, and made all 
level betwixt the Piraic and Sacred Gate, about midnight 
Sylla entered the hi each, with all the terrors of trumpets 
and cornets sounding, with tlie triumphant shout and cry 
of an aimy let loose to spoil and slaughtei, and scouiing 
through the streets with swoids diawn There was no 
numbeiing the slam , the amount is to this day conjectured 
only fiom the space of ground overflowed with blood. For 
without mentioning the execution done in other quaiters 
of the city, the blood that was shed about the market-place 
spread over the whole Ceramicus within the Double-gate, 
and, accoiding to most writers, passed thiough the gate 
and overflowed the subuib Is^or did the multitudes which 
fell thus exceed the number of those who, out of pity and 
^ove for their country which they believed was now 
Anally to perish, slew them selves , the best of them, through 
despair of their country’s surviving, dreading themselves 
to survive, expecting neither humanity nor model ation in 
Sylla At length, partly at the instance of jNfidias and 
Calhphon, two exiled men, beseeching and casting them- 
selves at his feet, pai tly by the intercession of those senators 
who followed the camp, having had his fill of revenge, and 
making some honorable mention of the ancient Athenians, 
« I forgive,” said he, “ the many foi the sake of the few, 
the living for the dead ” He took Athens, according to his 
own Memoirs, on the calends of March, coinciding pretty 
nearly with the new moon of Anthesterion, on which day 
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ifc IS the Athenian usage to peifoim \arious acts m com- 
memoiation of the rums and devastations occasioned by 
the deluge, that being supposed to be the time of its oo 
cuiience 

At the taking of the town, the tyrant fled into the citadel, 
and was there besieged by Cuiio, who had that charge 
given him lie held out a considerable time, but at last 
yielded himself up for want of uatei, and divine power 
immediately intimated its ageney in the mattei For on 
the same day and lioui that Cuiio conducted him down, 
the clouds gathered in a cleai sky, and theie came down a 
gi eat quantity of ram and filled the citadel with watei 

Not long aftei, Sylla won the Piiams, and burnt most of 
it, amongst the lest, Philo’s aisenal, a work very greatly 
admired 

In the mean time Taxiles, Mithridates’s geneial, coming 
down fiom Thiace and Macedon, with an aimy of one bun- 
dled thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and ninety chariots, 
armed with scythes at the wheels, would have joined Arche- 
laus, who lay Avith a navy on the coast neai Jlunychia, reluc- 
tant to quit the sea, and yet unwilling to engage the Romans 
in battle, but desii mg to protract the war and cut oft the ene- 
my’s supplies Which Sylla perceiving much better than him 
self, passed with his forces into Coeotia, quitting a bai ren dis 
ti ict which was inadequate to maintain an army even in time 
of peace He was thought by some to have taken false 
measures m thus leaving Attica, a rugged country, and ill 
suited foi cavalry to move in, and entering the plain and 
open fields of Boeotia, knowing as he did the baibarian 
strength to consist most in horses and chariots But as was 
said before, to avoid famine and scarcity, he was forced to 
run the risk of a battle Moreover he was in anxiety for 
Hortensms, a bold and active officer, whom on his way to 
Sylla with forces from Thessaly, the barbarians awaited in 
the stiaits For these leasons Sylla drew off into Boeotia 
Hortensms, meantime, was conducted by Caphis, out conn- 
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tryman, another "u ny unknown to the barbarians, by Parnas* 
sus, ]ust under Tithora, winch was then not .so large a town 
as it IS now, but a mere fort, suriounded by steep precipices 
whither the Phocians also, in old times, when flying from 
the invasion of Xeixes, earned themselves and their goods 
and were saved Hortensius, encamping here, kept off the 
enemy by day, and at night descending by difficult passages 
to Patroms, joined the forces of Sjdla, who came to meet 
him Thus united they posted themselves on a fertile hill 
in the middle of the plain of Elatea, shaded with trees and 
watered at the foot It is called Philoboeotus, and its situa- 
tion and natural advantages aie spoken of with great ad- 
miration by Sylla 

As they lay thus encamped, they seemed to the enemy 
a contemptible numbei, for there weie not above fifteen 
hundred hoise, and less than fifteen thousand foot There- 
fore the rest of the commanders, over-peisuading Aichelaus 
and drawing up the aimy, covered the iflain with horses, 
chariots, bucklers, taigets The clamor and cues of so 
many nations formmg for battle rent the an, noi was the 
pomp and ostentation of their costly an ay altogether idle 
and unserviceable foi teiioi , for the brightness of their 
armor, embellished magnificently with gold andsilvei, and 
the iich colors of their Median and Scythian coats, inter- 
mixed with biass and shining steel, presented a flaming 
and terrible sight as they swayed about and moved m then 
ranks, so much so that the Romans shrunk within theii 
trenches, and Sylla, unable by any aiguments to remove 
their fear, and unwilling to force them to fight against 
their wills, was fain to sit down in quiet, ill-biooking to 
become the subject of barbarian msolence and laughtei 
This, however, above all advantaged him, for the enemy, 
from contemning of him, fell into disorder amongst them- 
selves, being alieady less thoroughly under command, on 
account of the numbei of then leaders Some few of them 
remained within the encampment, but others, the major 
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part, lined out with hopes of piey .ind lapiiie, sti a3’'ed about 
thecountn mail} da} s’ jouincy fiom the camp, and are 
lelatcd to have dcstio}od the city of Panopc, to have plun- 
dcied Lchadca, and lohbed the oiaclc 'without any orders 
fiom Ihcir commanders 

Sylla, all this while, chafing and fiettmg to see the cities 
all around destioyod, sufTcied not the soldieiy to remain 
idle, hut leading them out, compelled them to diveit the 
Cephibus fiom its ancient channel by casting up ditches, 
and giving lespite to none, showed himself iigorous m pun- 
ibhmg the leiiiiss, that giowing w'caiy of laboi, they might 
be induced b} hardship to cmbiace dangei ‘Which fell 
out accoidingl}, foi on the thud day, being haid at woik 
as Sylla passed b}, thc} begged and clamoied to be led 
against the enemy Sylla lephed, that this demand of wax 
proceeded i .ither fi om a backw ai dness to labor than any for- 
wardness to fight, but if they weie 111 good earnest mai- 
tially inclined, he bade them take then aims and get up 
thither, pointing to the ancient citadel of the Parapota- 
mians, of which at piesent, the city being laid waste, there 
lemamed only the locky lull itselt, steep and ciaggv on all 
sides, and severed fioin Mount ITedylium by the breadth 
of the iivei Assus, wdiich, lunnmg between, and at the 
bottom of the same lull falling into the Cephisus with an 
impetuous confluence, makes this eminence a strong posi- 
tion foi soldiers to occupy Observing that the enemy’s 
division, called the Bia 7 en Shields, were making their way 
up thithei, Sylla was willing to take first possession, and 
by the vigorous efforts of the soldiers, succeeded Arche- 
laub, driven fiom hence, bent his forces upon Chseronea 
rile Chan Orleans wlio boieaims in the Roman camp be- 
seeching Sylla not to abandon the city, be despatched 
Gabinius, a tribune, with one legion, and sent out also the 
Chaironeans, who endeavored, but were not able to get in 
before Gabmius, so active was he, and more zealous to 
bring relief than those who had en treated it Juba writes 
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that Ericius was the man sent, not Gabinms. Thus nat* 
rowly did our native city escaxie. 

From Lebadea and the cave of Troplionius there came 
favorable rumors and propliecies of victoiy to the Romans, 
of which the mhabitants of tliose places gave a fuller ac- 
count, but as Sylla himself affirms in tlie tenth book of his 
Memoirs, Quintus Titius, a man of some lepute among 
the Romans who were engaged in mercantile business m 
Greece, came to him after the battle won at Cheeronea, and 
declared that Trophonius had foretold anothei fight and 
victory on the place, within a short time After him a 
soldier, by name Salvenius, brought an account from the 
god of the future issue of affairs in Italy. As to the vision, 
they both agreed in this, that they had seen one who in 
stature and in majesty was similar to Juxuter Olympius. 

Sylla, when he had passed over the Assus, marching 
under the Mount Hedyhum, encamx^ed close to Archelaus, 
who had intrenched himself strongly between the mount- 
ains Acontium and Hedy hum, close to what aie called the 
Assia The place of his intrenchment is to this day named 
from him, Archelaus Sylla, after one day’s resjpite, having 
left Murena behind him with one legion and two cohoits to 
amuse the enemy with continual alarms, himself went and 
sacrificed on the banks of Cejihisus, and the holy lites 
ended, held on towards Ohseronea to receive the forces 
there and view Mount Thurium, where a party of the enemy 
had posted themselves This is a craggy height lunmng 
up in a conical form to a point called by us Orthopagus , 
at the foot of it is the river Morms and the temple of Apollo 
Thurius The god had his surname from Thuro, mother of 
Chseron, whom ancient record makes founder of Chseronea 
Others assert that the cow, which Apollo gave to Cadmus 
for a guide, appeared tliere, and that the place took its 
name from the beast, Thor bemg the Phmnician woid for 
cow. 

At Sylla’s approach to Chseronea, the tribune who had 
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been appointed to guard the citj led out Ins men in arms, 
and met linn ^Mlh agailaiid of lain el in Ins hand, ivlncli 
S} 11a accepting, and at the same time saluting the soldiers 
and animating tliem to the enconntei,t\vomenof CIneionoa, 
Ilomoloichns and Ana\idainus, piesented themselves befoi e 
him, and otTeied, nith a small paity, to dislodge those who 
V ei c posted on TImi mm Foi thei c lay a path out of sight 
of tile baibaiians, fiom what is called Petiochus along by 
the Museum, leading i ight dow'ii fiom above upon Thuiium 
IJj this way it was easy to fall upon them and eithei stone 
them fiom above oi foicc them down into the plain Sylla, 
assuied of then faith and couiagc by Gabinius, bade them 
piocecd with the enteipiise, and meantime diew up the 
aiinj, and disposing the cavaliy on both wnngs, himself 
took command of the light, the left being committed to the 
direction of Muiena In the leai of all, Galba andlTorten- 
sius, his heutenaiits, planted themselves on the upper 
gioinids with the cohorts of leseive, to w’atch the motions 
of the enemy, who w'lth immbeis of horse and swnft-footed, 
hght-arnied infaiitiy, w'cre noticed to have so foiined their 
wing as to allow it i eadily to change about and alter its 
position, and thus gave leason foi suspecting that they in- 
tended to cairy it fai out and so to inclose the Romans 
In the meanwhile, the Clianoneans, who had Eiicius foi 
coniinandei by appointment of Sylla, covei tly making their 
way around Thulium, and then discovering themselves, oc- 
casioned a great confusion and lOUt among the barbaiians, 
and slaughtei, foi the most pait, by then own hands Poi 
they kept not then place, but making down the steep de- 
scent, lan themselves on their own speais, and violently 
sent each other over the cliffs, the enemy fiom above pi eas- 
ing on and wounding them wlieie they exposed their 
bodies, iiisoinuch that theie fell tliiee thousand about 
Thulium Some of those who escaped, being met by 
Mill ena as he stood m an ay, weie cut off and destioyed 
Otheis breaking through to their liiends and falhng pell- 
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mell into the ranks, filled most pai't of the army with feai 
and tumult, and caused a hesitation and delay among the 
generals, which was no small disadvantage. For immedi- 
ately upon the discomposure, Sylla coming lull speed to 
the charge, and quickly crossing the interval between the 
armies, lost them the service of their armed chariots, which 
require a considerable space of gi ound to gathei strength 
and impetuosity in their career, a short course being weak 
and ineffectual, like that of missiles without a full swing. 
Thus it fared with the baibarians at presejot, whose first 
chariots came feebly on and made but a faint impression ; 
the Romans, repulsing them with shouts and laughter, 
called out, as they do at the laces in tlie ciicus, for more to 
come By this time the mass of both armies met ; the bar- 
barians on one side fixed their long pikes, and with their 
shields locked close together, strove so far as in them lay 
to preserve their line of battle entiie. The Romans, on the 
other side, having dischaiged their javehns, lushed on 
with their drawn swords, and struggled to j)ut by the 
pikes to get at them the sooner, in the fury that possessed 
them at seeing in the front of the enemy fifteen thousand 
slaves, whom the royal commandeis had set free by 
proclamation, and ranged amongst the men of arras And 
a Roman centui ion is reported to have said at this sight, 
that he never knew servants allowed to play the masteis, 
unless at the Saturnalia These men, by their deep and 
solid array, as well as by their daring courage, yielded but 
slowly to the legions, till at last by slinging engines, and 
daits, which the Romans poured m upon them behind, 
they were forced to give way and scatter 

As Archelaus was extending the right wing to encom- 
pass the enemy, Hortensius with his cohorts came down m 
foice, with intention to charge him in the flank But 
Aichelaus wheeling about suddenly with two thousand 
hoise, Hortensius, outnumbeied and hard pressed, fell 
back towaids the higher giounds, and found himself giad- 
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Hally getting separated fiom the mam body and likely 
to he surrounded by the enemy When Sylla heaid 
this, he came lapidly up to his succoi fiom the light 
wing, which as yet had not engaged But Archelaus, 
guessing the mattei by the dust of his troops, turned 
to the light wing, fiom whence Sylla came, in hopes to 
surpiise it ■without a coinmandei At the same instant, 
likewise, Taxiles, with Ins Biazen Shields, assailed Murena, 
so that aciy coming fiom both places, and the hills lepeat- 
ing it aiound, Sylla stood m suspense which way to move 
Deciding to lesunie his own station, he sent in aid to 
Muiena foui cohoits undei Ilortensius, and cominandmg 
the fifth to follow him, letuined hastily to the right wing, 
vhich of itself held its ground on equal terms against 
Aichelaus , and, at his appeaiance, with one hold effort 
forced them hack, and, obtaining the mastery, followed 
them, flying in disoidei to the iivei and Mount Acontium 
Sylla, howevei, did not forget the dangei Murena was in, 
hut hasting thither and finding him victorious also, then 
joined in the puisuit Many haihanans were slam m the 
field, many more weie cut m pieces as they weie making 
into the camp Of all the vast multitude, ten thousand only 
got safe into Chalcis Sylla wi ites that there were but four- 
teen of his soldiers missing, and that two of these returned 
towards evening, he, theiefore, insciibed on the tiophies 
the names of Mais,-Victory, and Venus, as hamng won the 
day no less by good foi tune than by management and 
force of aims Tins tiopliy of the battle m the plain 
stands on the place where Archelaus fiist gave Avay, near 
the stream of the SIolus , another is erected high on the 
top of Thurium, where the baibaiiansiveie environed, with 
an inscription m Greek, recording that the glory of the day 
belonged to Ilomoloicbus and Anaxidamus Sylla cele- 
brated his victory at Thebes with spectacles, for which he 
erected a stage, neai CEdipus’s well The judges of the 
pel foimances weie Greeks chosen out of othei cities, his 
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hostilii}^ to the Thebans being implacable, half of %^bose 
tenitory he took away and conseciated to Apollo and Jupi- 
ter, ordeiing that out of the revenue coinpciibation should 
be made to the gods foi the iiches himself had taken from 
them. 

After this, hearing that Flaccus, a man of the contiary 
faction, had been chosen coii'iul, and was ciossing the 
Ionian Sea with an army, j^iofessedly to act against 
Mithiidates, but in leality against himself, he hastened 
towards Thessaly, designing to meet him, but in his maich, 
when near Mehtea, leceived advices from all parts that the 
countries behnid him were overrun and lavaged by no less 
a royal army than the former Foi Doiylaus, arriving at 
Chalcis with a laige fleet, on board of winch he brought 
over with him eighty thousand of the best appointed and 
best disciplined soldieis of Mithiidates’s army, at once in- 
vaded Bceotia, and occupied the country in hopes to biing 
Sylla to a battle, making no account of the dissuasions of 
Archelaus, but giving it out as to the last fight, that with-_ 
out treachery so many thousand men could nevei have 
perished Sylla, however, facmg about exiieditiously, 
made it clear to him that Archelaus was a wise man, and 
had good skill in the Roman valor , insomuch that he him- 
self, after some small skiimishes with Sylla near Tilphos- 
sium, was the first of those who thought it not advisable 
to put things to the decision of the sword, but lather to 
wear out the war by expense of time and tieasuie The 
giound, howevei, neai Orchomenus, where they then lay 
encamped, gave some encouragement to Aichelaus, benig 
a battlefield admirably suited for an army suiieiior in 
cavalry Of all the plains m Boeotia that are renovmed 
for their beauty and extent, this alone, which commences 
from the city of Orchomenus, spreads out unbioken and 
clear of trees to the edge of the fens in which the Melas, 
rising close undei Orchomenus, loses itself, the only Greek 
river which is a deep and navigable water fiom the very 
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head, inci easing also about the suramei solstice like the 
iSfile, and piodiicing plants feiiniLu to those that grow 
theie, only small and without fiuit It does not run far 
before the inaiii stream disappears among the blind and 
woody marsh-grounds , a small branch, however, joins the 
Cephisus, about the place wheie the lake is thought to 
pioduce the best flute-reeds 

Now that botli armies weie posted neai each other, Arche- 
laus lay still, but Sylla employed himself m cutting ditches 
fiom either side , that if possible, by driving the enemies 
from the firm and open champaign, he might force them 
into the fens They, on the other hand, not enduring this, 
as soon as their leaders allowed them the word of command, 
issued out furiously m large bodies , when not only the 
men at work were dispei sed, but most part of those who 
stood in aims to protect the woik fled in disorder Upon 
this, Sylla leaped from his horse, and snatching hold of an 
ensign, i ushed through the midst of the i out upon the enemy, 
ciying out aloud, “ To me, 0 Romans, it will be glorious to 
fall here As for you, when they ask you where you be- 
trayed youi general, lemembei and say, at Oicliomenus” 
His men rallying again at these words, and two cohorts com- 
ing to his succor from the light iving, he led them to the 
charge and tui ned the day Then retiring some short dis- 
tance and refreshing his men, he proceeded again with Ins 
works to block up the enemy’s camp They again sallied out 
in better ordei than before Here Diogenes, stepson to 
Archelaus, fighting on the right wing with much gallantry, 
made an honorable end And the archers, being haid 
pressed by the Romans, and wanting space for a retieat, 
took their arrows by handfuls, and striking with these as 
with swords, beat them back In the end, howevei, they 
were all driven into the mtrenchment and had a soirowful 
night of it with their slain and wounded The next day 
again, Sylla, leading foith his men up to their quarters, 
went on finishing the lines of intienchment, and when they 
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issued out again with largei numbei s to give bini battlCi 
fell on them and put them to the rout, and in the con- 
sternation ensuing, none daring to abide, lie took tlie camp 
by storm The marshes weie filled with blood, and the 
lake with dead bodies, insomuch that to this day many 
bows, helmets, fragments of iron, breastplates, and swoids 
of barbarian make continue to be found buried deep in 
mud, two hundred years afterthe fight Thus much of the 
actions of Chaeronea and Oichomenus 
At Rome, Cinna and Carbo w'eie now using injustice 
and violence towards persons of the gieatest eminence, and 
many of them to avoid this tyranny repaired, as to a safe 
harbor, to Sylla’s camp, wdiere, in a short space, he had 
about him the aspect of a senate. Metella, likewise, having 
with difficulty conveyed himself and children away by 
stealth, brought him word that his houses, both in town 
and country, had been burnt by his enemies, and entreated 
his help at home Whilst he wa^ in doubt what to do, 
being impatient to hear of his country being thus out- 
raged, and yet not knowing how to leave so great a work 
as the Mithridatic war unfinished, there comes to him 
Archelaus, a merchant of Delos, with hopes of an accom- 
modation, and private instructions from Archelaus, the 
king s general Sylla hked the business so well as to desire 
a speedy conference with Archelaus in person, and a meet- 
ing took place on the seacoast neai Dehum, where the 
temple of Apollo stands. When Archelaus opened the con- 
versation, and began to urge Sylla to abandon his pretensions 
to Asia and Pontus, and to set sail for the war in Rome, i eceiv- 
mg money and shipping, and such forces as he should think 
ttingfrom the king, Sylla, in tei posing, bade Archelaus take 
no further care for IMithndates, but assume the crown to hiim 
self, and become a confederate of Rome, dehvermg up the 
navy . Archelaus professing his abhorrernce of such trea- 
son Sylla proceeded . « So you, Archelaus, a Cappadocian, 
and. slave, or if it so please you friend, to a barbarian king, 
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would not, upon such vast considerations, be guilty of what 
IS dishonorable, and yet daie to talk to me, Roman geneial 
and Sylla, of treason’ as if you were not the self-same 
Aichelaus who ran away at Chseionea, with few remaining 
out of one hundred and twenty thousand men , who lay foi 
two days in the fens of Oiehomenus, and left Boeotia 
impassable foi heaps of dead cai casses ” Ai chelaus, chang- 
ing his tone at tins, humbly besought him to lay aside the 
thoughts of wai, and make peace with Mithridates Sylla 
consenting to this lequest, articles of agreement were con- 
cluded on That ^ithiidates should quit Asia and Paphla- 
gonia, restore Bithynia to Ricomedes, Cappadocia to Aiio- 
barzanes, and pay the Romans two thousand talents, and 
give him seventy ships of war with all their furmtuie On 
the other hand, that Sylla should confii m to him his other 
dominions, and declare him a Roman confederate On 
these teims he proceeded by the way of Thessaly and 
Macedoii towards the Hellespont, having Archelaus with 
him, and treating him with great attention For Archelaus 
being taken dangerously ill at Larissa, he stopped the 
march of the army, and took care of him, as if he had been 
one of his own captains, oi his colleague in command 
This gave suspicion of foul play in the battle of Chanonea, 
as it was also observed that Sylla had released all the 
friends of IVIithridates taken pnsoneis in war, except only 
Aristion the tyr.mt, who was at enmity with Archelaus, 
and was put to death by poison , and, above all, ten thou- 
sand acres of land in Euboea had been given to the Cappa- 
docian, and he had received from Sylla the style of fiiend 
and ally of the Romans On all which points Sylla defends 
himself in his Memoirs 

The ambassadors of Mithridates arriving and declaring 
that they accepted of the conditions, only Paphlagonia they 
could not part with , and as for the ships, professing not to 
know of any such capitulation, Sylla in a rage exclaimed, 

“ “What say you ? Poes Mithi idates then withhold Paphla- 
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gonia^ and as to the ships, deny that article? T thongli! 
to have seen him prostrate at my feet to thank me for leav- 
ing him so much as that right hand of his, viiich has cut 
off so many Romans. lie will shortly, at my coming over 
into Asia, speak another language ; in the mean time, let 
him at his ease in Pergamus sit managing a war vdiich he 
hever saw.” The ambassadors in terror stood silent by, 
but Archelaus endeavored with humble supplications to 
assuage his wrath, laying hold on his light hand and weep- 
' ing In confusion he obtained permission to go himself in 
person to Mithridates , for that he would either mediate a 
peace to the satisfaction of Sylla, or if not, slay himself. 
Sylla having thus despatched him away, made an inioad 
into Msedica, and after wide dejiopulations returned back 
again into Macedon, where he leceived Aichelaus about 
Philippi, brmgmg word that all was well, and that Mithri- 
dates earnestly requested an inteiview The chief cause 
of this meeting was Fimbiia; for he, having assassinated 
Flaccus, the consul of the contraiy faction, and worsted the 
Mithridatic commanders, was advancing against Mithri- 
dates himself, who, fearmg this, chose lathei to seek the 
friendship of Sylla 

And so met at Dardanus in the Troad, on one side Mith- 
ridates, attended with two hundied ships, and land-forces 
consisting of twenty thousand men at arras, six thousand 
horse, and a large tram of scythed chariots , on the other, 
Sylla with only four cohorts and two hundied hoise As 
Mithridates drew near and put out his hand, Sylla de- 
manded whether he was willing or no to end the wai on the 
terms Archelaus had agieed to, but seemg the king made 
no answer, “ How is this he continued, “ ought not the 
petitioner to speak first, and the conqueror to listen in 
silence ? ” And when Mithridates, entering upon his plea, 
began to shift off the war, partly on the gods, and partly 
to blame the Romans themselves, he took him up, saying 
that he had heard, indeed, long since from others, and now 
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he knew ifc himself foi tiuth, that Mithridateb was a power- 
ful speaker, who m defence of the most foul and unjust 
proceedings, had not wanted foi specious pretences Then 
charging him with and inveighing bitteily against the out- 
rages he had committed, he asked again whethei he was 
willing oi no to latify the treaty of Archelaus’ Mithri- 
dates answeiing in the affiimative, Sylla came foiward, 
embiaced and kissed him Not long aftei he iiitioduced 
Ai lobarzaiies and Nicomedes, the two kings, and made 
them friends Mithridates, Avhen he had handed ovei to 
Sylla seventy ships and five hundred archers, set sail for 
Pontus 

Sylla, perceiving the soldieis to be dissatisfied with the 
peace (as it seemed indeed a monstrous thing that they 
should see the king who was their bitteiest enemy, and 
who had caused one hundred and fifty thousand Romans 
to be massacred m one day in Asia, now sailing off with the 
riches and spoils of Asia, which he had pillaged, and put 
under contiibution foi the space of foui years), in his de- 
fence to them alleged, that he could not have made head 
against Fimbria and Mithiidates, had they both withstood 
him in conjunction Thence he set out and went in seaich 
of Fimbria, who lay with the aiiny about Thvatira, and 
pitching his camp not fai off, proceeded to foi tify it with a 
tiench The soldieis ofFimbiia came out m their single 
coats, and saluting his men, lent i eady assistance to the 
work , which change Fimbria beholdmg, and apprehending 
Sylla as irreconcilable, laid violent hands on himself in 
the camp 

Sylla imposed on Asia in geneial a tax of twenty thousand 
talents, and despoiled individually each family by the licen- 
tious behavior and long residence of the soldiery in pri- 
vate quarteis For he ordained that every host should 
allow his guest four tetiadrachins e ich day, and moi cover 
enter tarn him, and as many fiiends as he should invite, 
with a suppei , that a centmion should i ecen e fifty 
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drachmas a da}^ together with one suit of clothes lo wear 
within doois, and another when lie went abroad. 

Havmg set out from Ephesus with Ibe whole navy, he 
came the thiid day to anchor m the Piucus Ilei e he was 
initiated m the mysteries, and seized for his use the libiary 
of Apellicon the Teian, in whicli were most of tlie works of 
Theophrastus and Aristotle, then not in general circula- 
tion When the whole was afterwards conveyed to Jtonie. 
there, it is said, the greater part of the collection jiassed 
through the hands of Tyrannion tlie giarnmarian, and that 
Andronicus the Rhodian, having through his means the 
command of numerous copies, made the tieatises public, 
and drew up the catalogues that are now current. The 
elder Peripatetics ajipear themselves, indeed, to have been 
accomplished and learned men, but of the wiitings of 
Aristotle and Theophiastus they had no large or exact knowl- 
edge, because Theophrastus bequeathing his books to the 
heir of hleleus of Scepsis, they came into careless and illit- 
erate hands 

During Sylla’s stay about Athens, his feetweie attacked 
by a heavy benumbing pain, which Strabo calls the first 
inarticulate sounds of the gout Taking, therefore, a voyage 
to ^depsus, he made use ot the hot waters there, allowing 
himself at the same time to forget all anxieties, and pass- 
ing away his time with actors As he was walking along 
the seashore, certain fishermen brought him some magnifi- 
cent fish Being much delighted with the gift, and undei- 
standing, on inquiry, that they were men of Halseee, “What,” 
said he, “aie there any men of Haleem surviving^” For 
after his victory at Orchomenus, in the heat of a pursuit, 
he had destroyed thi ee cities of Boeotia, Anthedon, Laryrana, 
and Halaese The men not knowing what to say for fear, 
Sylla, with a smile, bade them cheer up and return in peace, 
as they had brought with them no insignificant intercessors. 
The Ilalgeans, say that this first gave them courage to re- 
unite and return to then city. 
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Sylla, liavlng maiicliecltbiough Thessaly and Macedon to 
the seacoast, prepared, with twelve hundied vessels, to 
cioss ovei fiom Dynhachium to Biundisiura Not far 
from hence is Apollonia, and near ittheNymphseum, a spot 
of ground where, from among gi een trees and meadows, 
theie are found at various points spnngs of fire continually 
sti earning out Heie, they say, a satyi, such as statuaries 
and painters represent, was caught asleep, and brought 
before Sy 11a, where he was asked by several interpreters 
who he was, and, after much trouble, at last uttered noth- 
mg intelligible, hut a harsh noise, something between the 
neighing of a horse and crying of a goat Sylla, in dis- 
may, and deprecating such an omen, bade it be removed 

At the point of transportation, Sylla being in alarm, lest 
at then first setting foot upon Italy the soldiers should 
disband and disperse one by one among the cities, they of 
their own accord first took an oath to stand firm by him, 
and not of their good-will to injure Italy , then seeing him 
in distress for money, they made, so they say, a fiee-wiU 
offering, and contributed each man according to his ability 
However, Sylla would not accept of then offering, but prais- 
ing then good-will, and arousmg up their courage, went 
over (as he himself wiites) against fifteen hostile generals 
in command of four hundred and fifty cohorts, but not 
without the most unmistakable divine intimations of his 
approaching happy successes For ’svhen he was sacrificing 
at his first landingneai Tarentum, the victim’s liver showed 
the figure of a crown of lauiel with two fillets hanging from 
it And a little while before his ai rival m Campania, near 
the mountain Ilephseus, two stately goats v ei e seen in the 
daytime, fighting togethei, and pei forming all the motions 
of men in battle It pro^ ed to be an apparition, and rising 
up gradually from the gionnd, dispersed in the an, like 
fancied representations in the clouds, and so vanished out 
of sight Not long aftei, in the selfsame place, when 
Manus the younger and Noibanus the consul attacked 
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him with two gieat armies, without prescribing the orclei 
of battle, or arranging his men according to their divisions, 
by the sway only of one common alacrity and transport of 
courage, he overthiew the enemy, and sluit up Xorbanus 
into thd city of Capua, with the loss of seven thousand of 
his men. And this was the reason, he says, tliat the soldiers 
did not leave him and disperse into tlie different towns, 
but held fast to him, and despised the enemy, though 
infinitely more in number 

At Silvium (as he himself i elates it), theie met him a 
servant of Pontius, in a state of divine iiossession, sa5nng 
that he hi ought him the power of the sword and vicloiy 
from Bellona, the goddess of wai, and if he did not make 
haste, that the capitol wmiild be burnt, which fell out on 
the same day the man foretold it, namel}’’, on the sixth day 
of the month Qiuntilis, wdiich ive now call July 
At I'ldentia, also, Marcus Lucullus, one of Sylla’s com- 
manders, reposed such confidence in the forwardness of the 
soldiers, as to dare to face fifty cohoits of the enemy, with 
only sixteen of his own but because many of them weie 
unarmed, delayed the onset As he stood thus waitmg, 
and consideimg with himself, a gentle gale of wind, bear- 
ing along with it fiom the neighboring meadows a quantity 
of flowers, scattered them down upon the army, on whose 
shields and helmets they settled, and arranged themselves 
spontaneously, so as to give the soldieis, in the eyes of the 
enemy, the appearance of being ci owned with chaplets 
Upon this, being yet further animated, they ]omed battle, 
and victoriously slaying eight thousand men, took the 
camp This Lucullus was brothei to that Lucullus who in 
aftei tunes conquered Mithudates and Tigranes 

Sylla, seeing himself still suiioundedby so many armies, 
and such mighty hostile powers, had recourse to ait, inviting 
Scipio, the other consul, to a treaty of peace The motion 
was willingly embraced, and seveial meetings and consul- 
tations ensued, in all which Sylla, still interposing matter 
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of delay and new pretences, in the meanwhile debauched 
Scipio’s men by means of his own, who wei e as well prac- 
tised as thegeneial himself in all the artifices of inveigling 
For entering into the enemy’s quaiteis and joining m con- 
versation, they gained some by present money, some by 
piomises, otheis by fair woids and pei suasions , so that in 
the end, when feylla with twenty cohoits diew near, on his 
men saluting Scipio’s soldiers, they returned the greeting 
and came ovei, leaving Scipio behind them in his tent, 
where he was found all alone and dismissed And havmg 
used his twenty cohoits as decoys to ensnare the foity of 
the enemy, he led them all back into the camp On this 
occasion, Garbo was heard to say that he had both a fox 
and a lion in the breast of SyUa to deal with, and was most 
troubled with the fox 

Some time after, at Signa, Marius the younger, with 
eighty-five cohorts, offeied battle to Sylla, who was ex- 
tiemely desirous to have it decided on that very day , ^for 
the night befoi e he had seen a vision m his sleep, of M irius 
the elder, who had been some time dead, advising his son 
to beware of the following day, as of fatal consequence to 
him For this icason, Sylla, longing to come to a battle, 
sent off foi Dolabella, who lay encamped at some distance 
But because the enemy had beset and blocked up the 
passes, his soldiers got tried with skirmishing and marching 
at once To these difiiculties was added, moieovei, tem- 
pestuous rainy weather, which distressed them most of all 
The principal officeis therefoiecame to Sylla, and besought 
him to defer the battle that day, showing him hov the 
soldiei s lay stretched on the ground, where they had thrown 
themselves down in then weaimess, resting their heads 
upon then shields to g.ain some lepose TVhen, with much 
reluctance, he h id yielded, and given orders foi pitching 
the camp, they had no sooner begun to cast up the rampart 
and draw the ditch, but Maims came iiding up furiously 
at the head of his tioops, m hopes to scattei them m that 
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disorder and confusion. Heie the gods fulfilled Syilas 
dream. For the soldiers, stiired up \vath anger, left off their 
work, and sticking their 3 avelins into the bank, with drawn 
swords and a courageous shout, came to blows with the 
enemy, who made but small resistance, and lost great num- 
bers in the fiight. Marius fled to Prseneste, but finding the 
gates shut, tied himself lound by a lope that was tin own 
down to him, and was taken up on the walls Some there are 
(as Fenestella for one) who afiirm that Marius knew noth- 
ing of the fight, but, overwatched and spent with hard 
duty, had reposed himself, when the signal was given, 
beneath some shade, and was hardly to be awakened at 
the flight of his men Sylla, according to his own account 
lost only twenty- three men in this fight, having killed of 
the enemy twenty thousand, and taken alive eight thousand 
The like success attended his lieutenants, Pompey, Cras- 
sus, Metellus, Servilms, who with little or no loss cut oft 
vast numbers of the enemy, insomuch that Carbo, the 
piime supporter of the cause, fled by night from his charge 
of the army, and sailed over into Libya 

In the last struggle, however, the iSamnite Telesinus, like 
some champion, whose lot it is to enter last of all into the 
lists and take up the wearied conqueror, came nigh to have 
foiled and overthrown Sylla before the gates of Pome For 
Telesmus with his second, Lamponius the Lucaman, hav- 
ing collected a large force, had been hastening towards 
Piffineste, to i eh eve Marius fiom the siege ; but perceiving 
Sylla ahead of him, and Pompey behind, both hurrying up 
against him^ straitened thus before and behind, as a val- 
iant and expel lenced soldier, he arose by night, and march- 
ing directly with his whole army, was within a little of 
making Ins wa}’’ unexpectedly into Rome itself He lay 
that night befoie the Cl t3r, at ten furlongs’ distance from 
the CoUine gate, elated and full of hope at having thus 
out-generalled so many eminent commandeis. At break of 
day, being chaiged by the noble youth of the city, among 
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many otheis he overthrew Appius Claudius, lenowned for 
high biith and chaiacter The city, as is easy to imagine, 
was all in an upioar, the v-omen sliiieking and running 
about, as if it had already been entei ed forcibly by assault, 
till at last Balbiis, sent forward by SylLi, was seen riding 
up with seven hundred horse at full speed Halting only 
long enough to wipe the sweat fioni the hoises, and then 
hastily bi idling again, he at once attacked the enemy Pres- 
ently Syllti himself appeared, and commanding those who 
weie foremost to take immediate lefieshment, proceeded to 
form in order for battle Dolabella and Toiquatus were 
extremely earnest with him to desist awhile, and not with 
spent forces to hazard the last hope, having before them m 
the field, not Carbo oi klaiius, but two wailike nations 
bearing immortal hatred to Rome, the Sammtes and Lu- 
canians, to grapple with But he put them by, and com- 
manded the trumpets to sound a chaige, when it was now 
about four o’clock in the afternoon In the confiict which 
followed, as shaip a one as evei was, the light wing where 
Ciassus was posted had cleaily the advantage, the left 
suffered and was in distress, when Sylla c<vme to its succor, 
mounted on a white couisei, full of mettle and exceedingly 
swift, which two of the enemy knowing him by, had then 
lances ready to throw at him , he himself observed noth- 
ing, but his attendant behind liini giving the hoise a touch, 
he was, unknown to himself, just so far earned forward, 
that the points, falling beside the hoi se’s tail, stuclc in the 
ground There is a stoiy that he had a small golden image 
of Apollo from Delphi, which he v as <ilv ays v ont in battle 
to cany about him in Ins bosom, and that he then kissed 
it with these words, “ O Apollo Pythius, vho in soman^ 
battles hast raised to honoi and greatness the Foitunate 
» Coinelius Sjdla, wilt thou now cast him clown, bunging 
him befoie the gate of Ins countij, to pensli slianiefullj 
w ith his fellow-citizens ’ ” Thus, thej say, addressing hnn- 
belf to the god, he entieated sonic of his men, threatened 
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some, and seized others with his hand, till at length tha 
left wing being wholly shattered, he was forced, in the 
general rout, to betake himself to the camp, having lost 
many of his friends and acquaintances Many, likewise, 
of the city spectators, who had come out, weie killed or 
trodden under foot So that it was genei ally believed in 
the city that all was lost, and the siege of Prseneste was 
all but raised ; many fugitives from the battle making 
their way thither, and urging Lucretius Ofella, who was 
appointed to keep on the siege, to rise in all haste, for 
that Sylla had perished, and Rome fallen into the hands of 
the enemy 

About midnight there came into Sylla’s camp messengers 
from Crassus, to fetch provision for him and his soldiers ; 
for having vanquished the enemy, they had pursued him 
to the walls of Antemna, and had sat down there Sylla, 
hearing this, and that most of the enemy were destroyed, 
came to Antemna by break of day, where three thousand 
of the besieged having sent forth a herald, he promised to 
receive them to mercy, on condition they did the enemy 
some mischief in their coming over Trusting to his word, 
they fell foul on the rest of their companions, and made a 
great slaughter one of another Nevertheless, Sylla gath- 
ered togethei in the circus, as well these as othei survivors 
of the paity, to the number of six thousand, and just as he 
commenced speaking to the senate, in the temple of Bellona, 
proceeded to cut them down, by men appointed for that 
service The cry of so vast a multitude put to the sword, 
in so narrow a space, was natuially heaid some distance, 
and startled the senators ’He, however, continuing his 
speech with a calm and unconcerned countenance, bade 
them listen to what he had to say, and not busy themselves 
with what was doing out of doors ; he had given directions 
for the chastisement of some offenders This gave the 
most stupid of the Romans to understand, that they had 
meiely exchanged, not escaped, tyranny. And Marius, be- 
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mg of a iiatuially haish tempei, had not altered, but merely 
continued what he had been, in authority , whereas Syria, 
using his fortune moderately and unarabitiously at first, 
and givrng good hopes of a true patriot, firm to the inter- 
ests both of the nobility and commonalty, being, moreovei, 
of a ga}’’ and cheerful temper from his youth, and so easily 
moved to pity as to shed tears readily, has, perhaps de- 
servedly, cast a blemish upon offices of great authoi it}'^, as 
if they deranged men’s former habits and character, and 
gave use to violence, pride, and inhumanity Whether 
this be a real change and revolution m the mind, caused by 
fortune, or rather a lurking viciousness of nature, discover- 
ing itself in authority, it were matter of another sort of 
disquisition to decide 

Sylla being thus wholly bent upon slaughter, and filling 
the city with executions without number or hmit, many 
wholly uninterested persons tailing a saciifice to private 
enmity, through his permission and indulgence to his 
friends. Cams iletellus, one of the younger men, made bold 
in the senate to ask him what end there was of these evils, 
and at v hat point he might be expected to stop ? “We do 
not ask you,” sard he, “ to pardon any whom you have re- 
solved to destroy, but to fiee from doubt those whom you 
are pleased to save” Sylla answering, that he knew not 
as yet whom to spare, “ Why, then,” sard he, “ tell us whom 
you will punish ” This Sylla sard he would do These 
last words, some authors say, weie spoken not by Metellus, 
but by Afldius, one of Sylla’s fawning companions Imme- 
diately upon this, without communicating wnth any of 
the magistrates, Sylla pi osciibed eighty persons, and not- 
withstanding the geneial indignation, after one day’s re- 
spite, he posted two hundred and twenty more, and on the 
third again, as many In an address to the people on this 
occasion, he told them he had put up as many names as he 
could think of , those which had escaped his memory, he 
would publish at a futuie time lie issued an edict like- 
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wi&e, making death the piinishment of liumanit}'’, proscrib- 
ing any who should dai e to leceive and ciierish a pioscribed 
person without exception to brothei,son, or parents And 
to him who should slay any one proscribed peison, lie or- 
dained two talents reward, even were it a slave who had 


killed his master, or a son his father. And what was 
thought most unjust of all, he caused the attainder to pass 
upon their sons, and sons’ sons, and made 02)en sale of all 
their projperty. jSToi did the proscriiition pievail only at 
Rome, hut throughout all the cities of Italy the effusion of 
blood was such, that neither sanctuaiy of the gods, nor 
hearth of hospitality, nor ancestral home escaped Men 
were butchered in the embraces of their wives, children in 
t e arms of their mothers Those who perished through 
public animosity or private enmity were nothing in com- 
parison of the numbers of those who suffered for their 
riches Even the murderers began to say, that “ his fine 
house killed this man, a garden that, a third, his hot baths.’' 
Quin us Aurelius, a quiet, peaceable man, .and one who 
ought all his part in the common calamity consisted in 
con 0 mg with the misfortunes of others coming into the 
ori^ to read the list, and finding himself among the pro- 
scribed, cned out, «Woe is me, my Alban faim has in- 

■j He had not gone far before he was 

point of being taken, 
to Praneste, at first pro- 
findiTiD-^w each particular person, till attest, 

ooopod them up 

mfn anfl " number of twelve thousand 

hos^ ’■ execution of them all, his own 

coSd not . ^ telhng him he 

who had\ obligation of life from the hands of one 

Test and i™" "'0>^t in among the 

Catilina ..^""tted willingly to the stroke. What Lucius 
Catilma did was thought to exceed all other acts. Foi 
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having, befoie matters came to an issue, made away with 
his brother, he besought Sylla to place him in the list of 
proscription, as though he had been alive, which was done , 
and Catiline, to return the kind office, assassinated a ceitain 
IVIaicus Slarius, one of the adverse party, and brought the 
head to Sylla, as he was sitting m the foiuin, and then 
going to the holy watei of Apollo, which was nigh, washed 
his hands 

There were other things, besides this bloodshed, which 
gave offence For Sylla had declared himself dictator, an 
office which had then been laid aside foi the fajiace of one 
“hundred and twenty yeais There was, likwise, an act of 
grace passed on his behalf, gianting indemnity for what 
was passed, and for the futuie intrusting lum with the 
power of life and death, confiscation, division of lands, 
erecting and demolishing of cities, taking away of king- 
doms, and bestowing them at pleasure lie conducted the 
sale of confiscated property aftei such an aibitiaiy, impeii- 
ous way, from the tiibunal, that his gifts excited gi eater 
odium even than his usurpations, woman mimes, and 
musicians, and the lowest of the fieed slaves had presents 
made them of the teiiitories of nations, and the levenues 
of cities and women ofiankweie married against their 
will to some of them Wishing to'' insure the fidelity of 
Pompey the Great, by a neaiei tie of blood, he bade him 
divorce his present wife, and forcing Afrailia, the daughter 
of Scaurus and Metella, his own wife, to leave hei husband, 
Manius piabrio, he bestowed hei, though then with child, 
on Pompey, and she died m childbiith at his house 

When Lucretius Ofella, the same who reduced Marius by 
siege, offered himself for the consulship, he first forbade 
him , then, seeing he could not restrain him, on his coming 
dovm into the forum with a numerous train of followeis, he 
sent one of the centurions who were immediately about 
him, and slew him, himself sitting on the tribunal m the 
temple of Castoi, and beholding the murder from above 
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The citizens apprehending the centurion, and dragging him 
to the tribunal, he bade them cease their clamoring and let 
the centurion go, for he had commanded it. 

Ills triumph was, in itself, exceedingly’^ splendid, and 
distmguished by the rarity and magnificence of the royal 
spoils; but its yet greatest glory was the noble spectacle 
of the exiles. For in the rear followed the most eminent 
and most potent of the citizens, crowned with gai lands, 
and calling Sylla saviour and father, by whose means they 
were restored to their own country, and again enjoymd their 
wives and children When the solemnity was over, and the 
time come to render an account of his actions, addressing 
the public assembly, be was as jjiofuse in enumerating 
the lucky chances of war, as any of iiis own military merits 
And, finally, from this felicity, he requested to receive the 
surname of Felix In writing and transacting business with 
the Greeks, he styled himself Epaphroditus, and on his tro- 
phies which are still extant with us the name is given Lucius 
Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus Moreover, when his wife had 
brought him foi th twins, he named the male Faustus and the 
female Fausta, the Roman words for what is auspicious and 
of happy omen The confidence which he leposed in his 
good genius, rather than in any abilities of his own, em- 
boldened him, though deeply involved in bloodshed, and 
though he had been the author of such great changes and 
revolutions of State, to lay down his authoiity, and place 
the right of consular elections once more m the hands of 
the people. And when they were held, he not only dechned 
to seek that office, but in the forum exposed his person 
publicly to the people, walkmg up and down as a private 
man And contrary to his will, a certain bold man and 
his enemy, Marcus Lepidus, was expected to become con- 
sul, not so much by his own intei est, as by the power and 
solicitation of Pompey, whom the people were willing to 
oblige. When the business was over, seeing Pompey going 
home overjoyed with the success, he called him to him and 
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said, “ What a politic act, young man, to pass by Catulus, 
the best of men, and choose Lepidus, the worst ' It m ill be 
well for 3'ou to be vigilant, now' that you have strength- 
ened youi opponent against j'ouiself” Sylla spoke this,- 
it may seem, bj' a piophetic instinct, for, not long aftei, 
Lepidus grew insolent, and broke into open hostihty to 
Pompej' and Ins friends 

Sylla, consecrating the tenth of his w'hole substance to 
TIercules, entei tamed the people w ith sumptuous feastings 
The provision was so much above what was necessary, that 
they weie forced dailj' to tluow gieat quantities of meat 
into the iivei, and they diank wnne foity years old and 
upwiiids In the midst of the banqueting, which lasted 
many days, Metella died of a disease And because that 
the pi lest foibade him to visit the sick, or suffer his house 
to be polluted wnth mourning, he drew up an act of divorce 
and caused her to be lemo^ed into another house whilst 
alive Thus far, out of leligious aiipiehension, he obseived 
the stiict lule to the very letter, but m the funeial ex- 
penses he tiansgiessed the law he himself had made, limit- 
ing the amount, and spared no cost He transgressed, like- 
wise. Ins own sumptuary laws lespectmg expenditure m 
banquets, thinking to allay his giief by luxuiious drinking 
parties and revellmgs w ith common buffoons 

Some few months after, at a show of gladiators, when 
men and w'omen sat promiscuously m the theatre, no dis- 
tinct places being as yet appointed, theie sat down by 
Sylla a beautiful woman of high birth, by name Valeria, 
daughtei of Messala, and sister to Ilortensius the oiator 
Now it happened that she had been lately divorced from 
her husband Passing along behind Sylla, she leaned on 
him with hei hand, and plucking a bit of wool from his 
garment, so proceeded to her seat And on Sylla looking 
up and w'ondering what it meant, “What harm, mighty 
sir,” said she, “ if I also was desirous to partake a little in 
your felicity ’ ” It appieared at once that Sylla was not 
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displeased, but even tickled in bis fanc}'’, for he sent out to 
inquire her name, her birth, and past life From this time 
there passed between them many side glances, each con- 
tinually turmng round to look at the other, and frequently 
interchangmg smiles In the end, overtures were made, 
and a marriage concluded on All which was innocent, 
perhaps, on the lady’s side, but, though she had been never 


so modest and virtuous, it was scarcely a temperate and 
worthy occasion of marriage on the part of Sylla, to take 
fire, as a boy might, at a face and a bold look, incentives 
not seldom to the most disorderly and shameless passions. 

iMotwithstanding this marriage, he kept company with 
actresses, musicians, and dancers, drinking with them on 
couches mght and day. His chief favorites were Roscius 
the comedian, Sorex the arch mime, and Metrobius the 
player, for whom, though past his prime, he still piotessed 
a passionate fondness. By these courses he encouraged a 
disease which had begun from unimportant cause ; and for 
a long time he faded to observe that his bowels were 
^cerated, till at length the corrupted flesh broke out into 
lice. Many were employed day and night in destroying 
them, but the work so multiplied under their hands, that 
not only his clothes, baths, basins, but his very meat was 
po uted with that flux and contagion, they came swarming 
such numbers He went frequently by day into the 
bath to scoui and cleanse his body, but all in vain, the 
evil generated too rapidly and too abundantly for any 
ablutions to overcome it There died of this disease, 
amongst those of the most ancient times, Acastus, the son 
o e las , of latei date, Aleman the poet, Pherecydes the 
eologian, Callisthenes the Oljmthian, in the time of his 
imprisonment as also Mucius the lawyer; and if we may 
mention ignoble, but notorious names, Eunus the fugitive, 

Sicdy to rebel against their 
^^ought captive to Rome, died of 

tins creepmg sickness. 
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Syllii not onl}' foiesiiw lus end, but may be also said to 
ha\e wntten of it Foi in the Im o-and-twentieth book of 
hisMeraoiis, winch lie flinshed two da} s befoie Ins death, bo 
wiites that the Chaldeans foictold bmi, that aftei he had 
led a life of honoi, he should conclude it in fulness of 
prosperity He declaies, inoicovei, that in a vision he had 
scon Ins son, wlio had died not long befoie Metella, stand 
by in 1110111 nnig attire, and beseecli Ins fathei to cast off 
fuitbei care, and come along with him to Ins niothei 
Metella, tlieic tolive at ease and quietness withhei IIow'- 
e\ci, he could not icfiain fiom nitei meddling m public 
affairs Foi, ten da3s before Ins decease, he composed the 
diffeienccs of the people of Dicrcaiclna, and jn escribed 
laws foi then bcttci goieinment And the veiy day be- 
foie Ins end, it being told him that the inagistiate Granius 
defeiied the payment of a public debt, in expectation of 
Ins death, he sent foi liiiii to his house, and placing his 
attendants <ibout him, caused Inni to bo stiangled, but 
through the straining of Ins voice and body, the impos- 
thume bieaking, lie lost a gi eat quantity of blood Upon 
tins, his stiengtli failing linn, aftei spending a tioublesoiiie 
night, he died, leaving behind liiiii two young clnldien by 
Metella Valeiia w'as aftei wauls dehveied of a daughter, 
named Postlmina , foi so the Fonians call those who are 
boin after the father’s death 

Many ran tumultuously together, and joined with Lepidus 
to deprive the corpse of the accustomed solemnities, but 
Pompey, though offended at Sylla (foi he alone of .ill his 
friends was not mentioned in Ins ivill), having kept off 
some by his interest and enticaty, others by menaces, con- 
veyed the body to Rome, and g.ave it a secure and honor- 
able buiial It IS said that the Roman l.adies contributed 
such vast heaps of spices, that besides what was carried on 
two hundred .ind ten litteis, there was sufficient to form a 
laigefiguie of Sylla himself, and another representing a 
lictoi, out of the costly fiankincense and cmnamon The 
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day being cloudy in the morning, they deferred carrying 
forth the corpse till about three in the afternoon, exlpecting 
it would rain. But a strong wind blowing full upon the 
funeral pile, and setting it all in a bright flame, the body 
was consumed so exactly in good time, that the pyre had 
begun to smoulder, and the fire was upon the point of 
expiring, when a violent rain came down, which continued 
till night. So that his good foitune was fiira even to the 
last, and did as it were officiate at his funeral. His monu- 
ment stands in the Campus Martins, with an epitaph of 
his own writing; the substance of it being, that he had 
not been outdone by any of his friends in doing good turns, 
nor by any of his foes in doing bad. 


COMPARISON OP LYSANDRR WITH SYLLA. 

Having completed this Life also, come we now to the 
comparison That which was common to them both, was 
that they were founders of their own greatness, with this 
difference, that Lysaiider had the consent of his fellow- 
citizens, in times of sober 3udgment, foi the honors he 
received , nor did he force anything from them against their 
good-will, nor hold any power contrary to the laws 

In cml strife e’en villains rise to fame 

And so then at Rome, when the people were distempered, 
and the government out of order, one or other was still 
laised to despotic power, no wonder, then, if Sylla reigned, 
when the Glauciee and Saturnini drove out the Metelli, when 
sons of consuls weie slain in the assemblies, when silver and 
gold purchabed men and arras, and fiie and sword enacted 
new laws and put down lawful opposition Hor do T blame 
any one, in such circumstances, for woiking himself into 
supreme power, only I would not have it thought a sign of 
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great goodness to be head of a State so wi etchedly discom- 
posed Lysander, being employed in the gi eatest commands 
and affairs of State, by a sobei and well-governed city, may 
be said to have had lepute as the best and most virtuous 
man, in the best and most viituous commonwealth And 
thus, often letuining the government into the hands of the 
citizens, he leceivedit again as often, the supeiioiity of his 
mei it still awarding him the fli st place Sylla, on the othei 
hand, when he had once made himself general of an aimy, 
kept his command foi ten years together, creating himself 
sometimes consul, sometimes proconsul, and sometimes 
dictator, but always remaining a tyiant 
It IS true Lysander, as was said, designed to introduce a 
new form of government , by milder methods, howe\er, and 
more agreeably to law than Sylla, not by force of aims, but 
persuasion, nor by subverting the whole State at once, but 
simply by amending the succession of the kings , in a way, 
moreover, which seemed the naturally just one, that the 
most deservuig should i ule, especially m a city which itself 
exercised command in Greece, upon account of virtue, not 
nobility For as the hunter considers the whelp itself, not 
the bitch, and the horse-dealer the foal, not the inaie (for 
what if the foal should prove a mule’), so likewise w'ere 
that politician extremely out, who, in the choice ot a chief 
magistrate, should inquire, not what the man is, but how 
descended The very Spartans themselves have deposed 
several of then kings for want of kingly virtues, as degen- 
erated ahd good for nothmg As a vicious nature, though 
of an ancient stock, is dishonorable, it must be viitue itself, 
and not birth, that makes vntue honorable Fuithermoie, 
the one committed his acts of injustice for the sake of 
his fi lends , the other extended his to his fiiends themselves 
It IS confessed on all hands, that Lysaiidei offended most 
commonly for the sake of his companions, committing 
several slaughteis to uphold then power and dominion , hut 
as foi Sylla, he, out of envy, leduced Pompey’s command 
6 
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by land and Dolabella’s by sea, although he himself had 
given them those places, and ordered Lucretius Ofella, who 
sued for the consulship as the reward of many great serv- 
ices, to be slam before his eyes, exciting horror and alarm 
in the minds of all men, by his cruelty to his dearest 
friends. 

As regards the pursuit of riches and pleasures, we yet 
further discover in one a princel}^ m the other a tyrannical 
disposition Lysander did nothing that was intemperate or 
licentious, in that full command of means and opportunity, 
but kept clear, as much as ever man did, of that trite saying* 

Lions at home, but foxes out of doors , 


and ever maintained a sober, truly Spartan, and well-dis- 
ciplined course of conduct IrVhereas Sylla could never 
model ate his unruly affections, either by poverty when 
young, or by years when grown old, but would be still 
prescribing laws to the citizens concernmg chastity and 
sobiiety, himself living all that time, as Sallust affirms, in 
lewdness and adultery By these ways he so impoverished 
and drained the city of her tieasui-es, as to be forced to sell 
privileges and immunities to allied and friendly cities for 
money, although he daily gave up the wealthiest and the 
greatest families to public sale and confiscation. There 


was no end of his favors vainly spent and thrown away on 

flatterers ; for what hope could there be, or what likelihood 

o orethought or^ economy, m his more private moments 

01, er vine, when, in the open face of the people, upon the 

anc ion of a large estate, which he would have passed over 

o one of his friends at a small price, because another bid 

higher and the officer announced the advance, he broke 

out into a passion, saying • « What a stiange and uniust 

thing IS this, O citizens, that I cannot dispose of mv own 

T ^ Lysauder, on the contrary, with 

cntJt-i ” n " the pres- 

ents which were made him. Xor do I commend him for 
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it, for he, perhaps, hy excessn e libei ahty, did Sparta more 
harm than evei the other did Rome hy lapme , I only use 
it as an argument of his indifteience to iiclies The} e\ei- 
cised a sti ange influence on their lespectne cities Sylla, 
a profuse debauchee, endeavoied to lestoie sohei living 
amongst the citizens, Lysandei, tempeiate himself, filled 
Sparta with the luxury he disiegarded So that both n eie 
blamewoithy, the one for laismg himself aboie his onn 
laws, the other for causing his fell oi\ -citizens to fall beneath 
his own example He taught Spai ta to v ant the ver^ things 
which he himself had learned to do without And thu« 
much of then civil admmistration 
As foi feats of arms, ise conduct m v ar, innumerable 
victories, perilous adventures, Sylla v as bej ond compai e 
Lysandei, indeed, came off tnice victoiious in two battles 
hy sea, I shall add to that the siege of Athens, a noilc of 
greater fame than difficult} IVhat occurred m Boeotia, 
and at Ilahaitus, iias the result, peihaps, of ill foitune, 
yet it certainly looks like ill counsel, not to n ait foi the 
king’s foices, which had all but armed fioni Platan, but 
out of ambition and eagerness to fight, to appioacb the 
■n alls at disadvantage, and so to be cut oft bj a sally of 
mconsideiable men He lecened liis death-vound, not a** 
Cleoinbrotus, at Leuctia, resisting manfiilh the assault of 
an enemj in the field, not as C}iUi> oi Epaniinondns, sus. 
taming the declining battle, or making sure the victor} , 
all these died the death of kings and generals , but he, as 
it had been some common skirmishci or scout, cast an a} 
his life ingloriousl} , giving testimoii} to the nisrlom of the 
ancient Spai tan maxim, to uoid attacks on nailed cities, 
in which the stoutest narrior may chance to fall b} the 
hand, not only of a man iittcrl} his inferior, but hi th it of 
a boy or noman, as Achilles, the} ‘■aj nas slain by Pans 
in the gates As for Salla, it ncre hard to reikon up hon 
mail} set battles he non, oi hon imn} tbou‘>anii he ‘•Ion , 
he twk Rome itself twice, ns also tlie-Athoni m Pir cun no* 
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by tamine, as Lysander did, hut by a series of great battles, 
diivmg Archelaus into the sea And wliat is most iinpor- 
bant, there was a vast difference between the commanders 
they had to deal with For I look upon it as an easy task, 
01 rather spoit, to beat Antiochiis, Alcibiades’s pilot, or to 
circumvent Philocles, the Athenian demagogue, 

Sharp only at the inglorious point of tongue, 

whom Mithridates would have scorned to compare with 
his groom, or Marius with his lictor. But of the poten- 
tates, consuls, commanders, and demagogues, to pass by 
all the rest who opposed themselves to Sylla, who amongst 
the Romans so formidable as Marius, what king more 
powerful than Mithridates ? wdio of the Italians more w''ai- 
llke than Lamponious and Telesmus yet of these, one he 
drove into banishment, one he quelled, and the others he 
slew. 

And what is more important. In my judgment, than an}^- 
thing yet adduced, is that Lysander had the assistance of 
the State in all his achievements ; whereas Sylla decides 
that he was a banished person, and overpowered hj'' a 
faction, at a time when his wife was driven from home, 
his houses demolished, adherents slam, himself then in 
Bmotia, stood embattled against countless numbers of the 
public enemy, and, endangeiing himself for the sake of his 
country, raised a tiophy of victory, and not even when 
Mithridates came with proposals of alliance and aid 
against his enemies, would he show any sort of compli- 
ance, or even clemency , did not so much as addiess him, 
or vouchsafe him his hand, until he had it from the king’s 
own mouth, that he was willing to quit Asia, surrender 
the navy, and restoie Bithynia and Cappadocia to the 
two kings Than which action, Sylla never performed a 
braver, or with anoblei spiiit, when preferiing the public 
good to the private, and like, good hounds, wheie he had 
once found, never letting go bis hold, till the enemy yielded, 
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then, and not until then, he set himself to revenge his own 
private quai^els We may peihaps let oui selves be m- 
1 fluenced, moieover, in our comparison of then chaiacters, 
by considering their treatment of Athens Sylla, when he 
had made himself master of the city, which then upheld 
the dominion and pouer of Mithiidates iii opposition to 
him, 1 estored her to libei ty and the fi ee exercise of her own 
laws , Lysandei, on the contrary, when she had fallen 
from a vast height of dignity and rule, showed her no 
compassion, but abolishing her democratic government, 
imposed on her the most cruel and lawless tyrants We 
are now quahfled to consider whether we should go far 
from the truth oi no, in inonouncmg that Sylla performed 
the more glorious deeds, but Lysander committed the 
fewei faults, as, likewise, by giving to one the pre-eminence 
foi moderation and self-control, to the othei for conduct 
and valox. 


CIMON 

Peeipoltas the prophet, having brought the king 
Opheltas, and those under his command, fiom Thessaly 
into Boeotia, left theie a family, winch flourished a long 
time after , the greater part of them inhabiting Chaironea, 
the first city out of which they expelled the barbarians 
The descendants of this race, being men of bold attempts 
and warlike habits, exposed themselves to so many dangers 
in the invasions of the Mede, and in battles against the 
Gauls, that at last they were almost wholy consumed 
There was left one orphan of this house, called Damon, 
surnamed Peiipoltas, in beauty and greatness of spirit sur- 
passing all of his age, but rude and undisciplined m temper 
A Roman captain of a company that wintered in Chseronea 
become passionately fond of tins youth, v ho was now pietty 
rc'^ih giowna man And finding all his approaches, his 
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gifts, his cntreaUcs alike rcpulscc^ he showed Nicdcnt in 
clinations to assault Bamon. Our nailve (liaMonca was 
then in a distiessocl condition, loo small and loo pool to 
meet with anjdhing but neglect Bamon, being sensible 
of this, and looking upon himself hn injnied ali early, ic- 
solved to inflict ininishment. Aceoulingh, he and sixteen 
of his companions conspired against Ihe eapiain ; but that 


the design might he managed without any danger of hoing 
discovered, they all daubed then faces at night with soot. 
Thus disguised and inflamed mill wine, they set upon liim 
by break of day, as he vas sacrificing m the market-place; 
and having killed him, and several otheis that were with 
him, they fled out of the city, which was extiemcly, 
alarmed and troubled at the mnrdei . Tlie council assembled 
immediately, and iirouounced sentence of death agJiinst 
Bamon and his accomplices Tins they did to .pistify Iho 
city to the Romans But that evemng, as the magistiates 
were at supper together, accoiding to the custom, Bamon 
and his confederates bieaking into the hall, Inlled them, and 
then again fled out of the town About this time, Lucius 
Lucullus chanced to he passmg that way with a body of 
troops, upon some expedition, and this disaster having but 
recently hai^pened, he stayed to examme the matter IJiion 
inquiry, he found the city was in no wise faulty, but lather 
that they themselves had suffered , therefoie he drew out 
the soldiers, and carried them away with him. Yet Bamon 
continuing to ravage the countiy all about, the citizens, 
by messages and deciees, in appeaiance favorable, enticed 
him into the city, and upon his leturn, made him Gym- 
nasiarch ; but afterwards as he was anointing himself m 
the vapor baths, they set upon him and killed him' For a 
long while after apparitions continuing to he seen, and 
groans to he heard in that place, so oui fatheis have told us, 
they ordered the gates of the baths to he built up , and 
even to this day those who live in ihe neighborhood believe 
that they sometimes see spectres and hear alarming sounds. 
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The posteiity of Damon, of whom some still remain, mostly 
in Phocis, near the town of Stnis, aie called Asbolomeni, 
that IS, in the yEolian idiom, men daubed n ith soot be- 
cause Damon was thus besmeaied when he committed this 
murder 

But there being a quarrel between the people of Chieronea 
andtbe Orchomenians, then neighbois, these latter hired an 
infoimei, a Roman, to accuse the community of Chreronea 
as if it had been a single peison of the muider of the 
Romans, of w Inch only Damon and his companions were 
guilty, accordingly, the piocess was commenced, and the 
cause pleaded befoie the Prmtoi of Macedon, since the 
Romans as 3'et had not sent govei 1101 s into Gieece 

The advocates vho defended the inhabitants appealed to 
the testimony of Lucullus, who, in answer to a letter the 
Prmtor v 1 ote to him, returned a ti ue account of the matter- 
of-fact By this means the tomi obtained its acquittal, 
and escaped a most seiious dangei The citizens, thus 
preserved, elected a statue to Lucullus in the market-place, 
near that of the god Bacchus 

VTe also have the same impiessions of gratitude , and 
though leraoved from the events by the distance of several 
generations, we yet feel the obligation to extend to our- 
selves , and as we think an image of the character and 
habits to be a greater honor than one merely lepresenting 
the face and the peison, we will put Lucullus’s life amongst 
oui parallels ot illustrious men, and without swerving from 
the truth, will record Ins actions The commemoration 
will be itself a sufficient pi oof of oui giateful feelmg, and 
he himself would not thank us, if m recompense for a 
service which consisted in speaking the tiuth, we should 
abuse Ins memory with a false and counteifeit narration 
For as we would wish that a painter who is to draw a 
beautiful face, in which there is yet some imperfection, 
should neither wholly leave out, nor yet too pointedly ex- 
press what IS defective, because this would deform it, and 
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that spoil the resemblance ; so bince it is hard, or indeed 
perhaps impossible, to show the life of a man wholly free 
from blemish, in all that is excellent we must follow ti uth 
exactly, and give it fully ; any lapses or faults that occui, 
through human passions or political necessities, we may 
regard rather as the shortcomings of some particulai vii tue, 
than as the natural etiects of vice; and may be content 
without introducing them, cuiiously and officiously, into 
our narrative, if it be but out of tenderness to the weakness 
of nature, which has never succeeded in producing anj'' 
human character so peifect in virtue, as to be pure fiom 
all admixture, and open to no ciiticisin. On considering 
with myself to whom I should compare Lucullus I find 
none so exactly his paiallel as Cimon 
They were both valiant m war, and successful against 
the barbarians , both gentle in jiolitical life, and more than 
any others gave their countrymen a respite fiom civil 
troubles at home, while abroad each of them raised trophies 
and gamed famous victories No Greek before Cimon, nor 
Roman before Lucullus, ever earned the scene of war so 
far from their own country ; putting out of the question 
the acts of Bacchus and Hercules, and any exploit of 
Perseus against the Ethiopians, Medes, and Armenians, or 
again of Jason, of which any record that deserves credit 
can be said to have come down to our days Moreover m 
this they were alike, that they did not finish the enterprises 
they undertook. They bi ought their enemies near their 
rum, but never entirely conquered them There was yet 
a great conformity in the free good-will and lavish abun- 
• ^ their entertainments and general hospitalities, and 

in le youthful laxity of their habits Other points of re- 
semblance, which we have failed to notice, may be easily 
collected from our narrative itself. 

n Miltiades and Hegesipyle, who was 

y_ ir a Thracian, and daughter to the king Olorus, as 
appears from the poem of Melanthius and Archelaus, writ- 
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teu in praise of Cimon By this means the histoiian Thucy- 
dides was his kinsman by themothei’s side , for his fathei’s 
name also, in lemembrance of this common ancestor, was 
Oloius, and he was the owner of the gold mines in Thiace, 
and met his death, it is said, by violence, in Scapte Hyle, a 
distiict of Thiace , and his lemains having afteiwaids been 
brought into Attica, a monument is shown as his among 
those of the family of Cimon, near the tomb of Elpinice, 
Cimon’s sister But Thucydides was of the township of 
Ilalimus, and Miltiades and his family weie Laciadm Milti 
ades, being condemned in a fine of fifty talents of the State, 
and unable to pay it, was cast into piison, and there died 
Thus Cimon was left an orphan veiy young, with his sistei 
Elpimce, who was also young and unmariied And at fiist 
he had but an indifferent leputation, being looked upon as 
disordeily in his habits fond of drinking, and lesembling 
his grandfather, also called Cimon, m character, whose sim- 
plicity got him the surname of Coalemus Stesimbiotus of 
Thasos, who lived iieai about the same time with Cimon, 
repoits of him that he had little acquaintance eithei with 
music, or any of the othei liberal studies and accomplish- 
ments, then common among the Greeks , that he had noth- 
ing whatever of the quickness and the leady speech of his 
countiymen in Attica, that he had gieat nobleness and 
candor in his disposition, and in his chaiacter in general, 
resembled rather a native of Peloponnesus than of Athens , 
as Euiipides describes Ileicules, 

^Bude 

And unrefined, for great thmgs Tjrell endued 

foi this may fairly be added to the chaiactei which Stesim- 
brotus has given of him 

They accused him, m his younger years, of cohabitmg 
with his own sister Elpinice, w ho, indeed, othei nise had 
no veiy clear leputatioii, but Mas lepoited to have been 
ovei -intimate with Polygnotus the pamtei , and hence, 
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when he painted the Trojan women in the porch, then 
called the Plesianactium, and now the Poecile, he made 
Laodice a portrait of her. Polygn'otus was not an ordinary 
mechanic, nor was he paid for this work, but out of a desire 
to please the Athenians, painted the portico for nothing 
So it is stated by the historians, and in the following verses 
by the poetMelanthius 


Wrought by his hand the deeds of heroes grace 
At his own charge our temples and our place. 


Some affirm that Elpinice lived with her brother, not se- 
ci etly, but as his married wife, her poverty excluding her 
fiom any suitable match But afterwards, when Callias, 
one of the richest men ot Athens, fell in love with her, and 
proffered to pay the fine the father was condemned in, if 
he could obtain the daughter in marriage, with Elpinice’s 
own consent, Cimon betrothed her to Callias There is no 
doubt but that Cimon was, m general, of an amorous temper 
<or Melanthius, in his elegies, rallies him on his attach- 
ment for Asteria of Salarais, and again foi a certain Mnestra. 
And there can be no doubt of his unusually passionate affec- 
tion for his lawful wife Isodice, the daughter of Eurypto- 
einus, the son of Megacles ; nor of his regret, even to im- 
patience, at her death, if any conclusion may be dra’wn from 
those degies of condolence, addressed to him upon his loss of 
iier. The philosopher Panaetius is of opinion, that Arche- 
aus, the wiiter on physics, was the author of them, and 
indeed the time seems to favor that conjecture All the 
o ler points of Cmion’s character were noble and good 
e was as daiing as Miltiades, and not inferior to Themis- 

incomparably more just and 

^ZT r ' ''' equal m all mili- 

b*f‘ ordinary duties of a citizen at home 

he vas immeasurably their superior. And this, too, when 

his years not yet strengthened by 
> pel lence. For when Themistocles, upon the Median 
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inv.ision, advised the Athenians to forsake their city and 
their country, and to can 3’’ all then arms on shipboaid, 
.ind fight the enemy hy sea, m the stiaits of Salamis , when 
all the people stood amazed at the confidence and rashness 
of this advice, Cimon was seen the fii st of all men, passing 
vith a cheeiful countenance thiough the Ceiamicus, on his 
way with his companions to the citadel, carrying a bridle in 
hishand to offei to the goddess, intimating that there was no 
more need of hoi semen now, but of maimeis Theie, after 
he had paid his devotions to the goddess, and offered up the 
bridle, he took dovm one of the buckleis that hung upon 
the walls of the temple, and went down to the poit, 
liy this evample giving confidence to many of the citizens 
He was also of a faiil}' handsome peison, accoiding to the 
poet Ion, tall and laige, and let his tliick and cuily hair 
grow long After he had acquitted himself gallantly in 
this battle of Salamis, he obtained great repute among 
the Athenians, and was regarded with affection, as well as 
admiration He had many who followed after him, and 
bade him aspire to actions not less famous than his father’s 
battle of Marathon And when he came forward in politi- 
cal life, the people welcomed him gladly, being now weary 
of Themistocles , in opposition to whom, and because of the 
frankness and easiness of his temper, which was agreeable 
to every one, they advanced Cimon to the highest employ- 
ments m the government The man that contiibuted most 
to Ins piomotion was Aristides, who eaily discerned m his 
character his natural capacity, and purposely raised him, 
that he might be a counterpoise to the ciaft and boldness 
of Themistocles 

After the Medes had been diiven out of Greece, Cimon 
was sent out as an admii al, when the Athenians had not 
yet attained their dominion by sea, but still followed Pau- 
sanias and the Lacedaemonians, and his fellow-citizens 
under his command weie highly distinguished, both foi the 
excellence of then discipline, andfor then extiaoidinary zeal 
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and readiness. And further, loerceiviug that Pausanias was 
carrying on secret communications with the harharians, 
and writing letteis to the king of Peisia to betray Greece, 
and puffed up with authority and success, was treating the 
allies haughtily, and committing many wanton injustices, 
Cimon, taking this advantage, by acts of kindness to 
those who were suffering wiong, and by his general hu- 
mane bearing, robbed him of the command of the Greeks, 
before he was aware, not by arms, but by his mere language 
and character The greatest part of the allies, no longer 
able to eiidui e the hai shness and pride of Pausanias, i evolted 
from him to Cimon and Aristides, who accepted the duty, and 
wrote to the Ephors of Sparta, desirmg them to recall a man 
who was causing dishonor to Sparta and trouble to Greece. 
They tell of Pausanias, that when he was m Byzantium, 
he sohcited a young lady of a noble family in the city, whose 
name was Cleonice, to debauch her. Her paients, dread- 
ing his cruelty, were forced to consent, and so abandoned 
their daughter to his wishes The daughter asked the serv- 
ants outside the chamber to put out all the lights ; so that 
approaching silently and m the dark towards his bed, she 
stumbled upon the lamp which she overturned Pausanias, 
who was fallen asleep, awakened and, startled with the 
noise, thought an assassin had taken that dead time of night 
to murder him, so that hastily snatching up his x^oniard that 
lay by him, he stiuck the giil, who fell with the blow, and 
died After this, he never had rest, but was continually 
haunted by her, and saw an apparition visiting him in his 
sleep, and addressing him with these angry words . — 

Go on thy way, unto the evil end, 

That doth on lust and violence attend 

t 

This was one of the chief occasions of indignation against 
him among the confederates, who now, ]Oining their resent- 
ments and forces with Cimon’s, besieged him in Byzan- 
tium He escajied out of their hands, and, continuing, as 
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it IS said, to be distuibed by the apparition, fled to the 
oracle of the dead at Ueiaclea, laised the ghost of Cleonice, 
and entieated hei to be leconciled Accoidingly she ap- 
peared to him, and answered that as soon as he came to 
Spaita, he should speedily be fieed fiom all evils, ob- 
scuiely foretelling, it would seem, his imminent death 
Tills stoiy IS related by many authois 

Cimon, strengthened with the accession of the allies^ 
went as geueial into Thrace For he was told that some 
great men among the Peisians, of the king’s kindled, being 
m possession of Eion, a city situated upon the iiver Stiy- 
mon, infested the neighboring Gieeks First he defeated 
these Persians in battle, and shut them up within the alls 
of their town Then he fell upon the Thracians of the 
countiy beyond the Strymon, because they supplied Eion 
with victuals, and driving them entiielyout of the countiy, 
took possession of it as conqueror, by which means he 
reduced the besieged to such straits, that Butes, who com- 
manded there for the king, in desperation set fii e to the 
town, and burned himself, bis goods, and all Ins lelations, 
in one common flame By this means, Cimon got the town, 
but no great booty , as the barbarians had not only con- 
sumed themselves in the fiie, but the richest of their 
effects Ilowevei, he put the countiy about into the haiicls 
of the Athenians, a most advantageous and desirable situa- 
tion for a settlement For this action, the people pei nutted 
bun to elect the stone Mercuries, upon the fiist of which 
was this insciiption — 

Of bold and patient spirit, too, woro those. 

Who, Tvhero tho Strymou under Eion flows, 

With famine and tho sword, to utmost need 
Reduced at last tho children of tho Sledo 

Upon the second stood this — 

Tho Athenians to their leaders this reward 
Eor treat and useful service did accord , 

Others hereafter shall, from their Applatise, 

Learn to bo \aUant in their country s cause 
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And upon' the third the following: — 

With Atreus’ sons, this city sent of yore 
Divine Menestheus to the Trojan shore ; 

Of all the Gieeks, so Homer’s verses say, 

The ablest man an army to airay . 

So old the title of her sons the name 
Of chiefs and champions in the field to claim 

Though the name of Cimon is not mentioned in these in- 
scriptions, yet his contemporaries considered them to be 
the very highest honors to him , as neither Miltiades nor 
Themistocles ever received the like When Miltiades 
claimed a garland, Sochares of Becelea stood up in the 
midst of the assembly and opxDosed it, using words which, 
though ungracious, were received with applause by the 
people. “When you have gamed a victory by yourself, 
Miltiades, then you may ask to triumph so too ” What 
then induced them so particularly to honor Cimon ? Was 
it that under other commanders they stood upon the defen- 
sive^ but by his conduct, they not only attacked their 
enemies, but invaded them in their own country, and 
acquired new territory, becoming masters of Eion and 
Amphipolis, where they planted colonies, as also they 
did m the isle of Scyros, which Cimon had- taken on 
the following occasion The Bolopians were the inhabit- 
ants of this isle, a people who neglected all husbandry, 
and had, for many generations, been devoted to pi- 
racy , this they practised to that degree, that at last 
they began to plunder foreigners that brought mer- 
chandise into their ports Some merchants of Thes- 
saly, who had come to shore near to Ctesium, were Jiot 
only spoiled of their goods, but themselves put into con- 
finement These men afterwards escaping from their 
prison, went and obtained sentence against the Scyrians in 
a court of Araphictyons, and when the Scyrian people de- 
clined to make public restitution, and called upon the in. 
c n 1C uals who had got the plunder to give it up, these 
persons, in alarm, wrote to Cimon to succor them, with. 
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his fleet, and declai ed themselves i eady to deliver the town 
into his hands Ciinon, by these means, got the town, ex- 
pelled the Dolopian pirates, and so opened the tiafiic of the 
jEgean sea And, undei standing that the ancient Theseus, 
the son of Jilgeus, when he fled fiom Athens and took 
refuge in this isle, vas heie tieacheiously slam by king 
Lycomedes, who fe.ued him, Cimon endeavored to And out 
where he was hui led Foi an oracle had eommanded the 
Athenians to hung home his ashes, and pay him aU due 
honors as a heio, buthitheito they had not been able to 
learn where he was mteried, as the people of Scyros dis- 
sembled the knowledge of it, and weie not wilhng to allow 
a search But now, gi eat inquiiy being made, with some 
difficulty he found out the tomb and carried the lelics mto 
his own galley, and with gieat pomp and show brought 
them to Athens, four bundled years, oi thereabouts, after 
his expulsion This act got Cimon gieat favoi with the - 
people, one mai k of which was the judgment, aftei wards 
so famous, upon the tiagic poets Sophocles, still a young 
man, had just biought foiwaid his first plays, opinions 
weie much divided, and the spectators had taken sides 
with some heat So, to determine the case, Apsephion, who 
was at that time aichon, would not cast lots who should be 
judges , hut when Cimon and his hrothei commandeis with 
him came mto the theatre, aftei they had performed the 
usual rites to the god of the festival, he would not allow 
them to retiie, but came forward and made them swear 
(being ten in all, one from each tube) the usual oath , and 
so bemg sworn judges, he made them sit down to gi\e sen- 
tence The eagerness foi victoiy giew all the warmer, 
from the ambition to get the suffrages of such honorable 
judges And the victory was at last adjudged to Sophocles, 
which JEschylus is said to have taken so ill, that he left 
Athens shortly after, and went m anger to Sicily, where 
he died, and was buiied near the city of Gela 

Ion relates that when he was a young man, and recently 
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come from Chios to Athens, lie chanced to sup with Cimon 
at Laomedon’s house. After supper, when they had, ac- 
cording to custom, poured out wine to the honor of the 
gods, Cmion was desired by the company to give them a 
song, which he did with sufficient success, and received 
the commendations of the company, who remaiked on his 
superiority to Themistocles, who, on a like occasion, had 
declared he had never learnt to sing, nor to play, and only 
knew how to make a city rich and powerful After talking 
of things incident to such entertainments, they entered 
upon the particulais of the several actions for which Cimon 
had been famous And when they weie mentioning the 
most signal, he told them they had omitted one, upon which 
he valued himself most for address and good contrivance. 
He gave this account of it When the allies had taken a 
great number of the barbarians prisoners in Sestos and 
Byzantium, they gave him the preference to divide the 
booty ; he accordingly put the prisoners in one lot, and the 
spoils of their rich attire and jewels in the other. This the 
allies complained of as an unequal division ; but he gave 
them their choice to take which lot they would, for that 
the Athenians should be content with that which they re- 
fused Herophytus of Samos advised them to take the 
ornaments for their share, and leave the slaves to the Athe- 
nians, and Cimon went away, and was much laughed at for 
his ridiculous division For the allies carried away the 
golden bracelets, and armlets, and collars, and purple robes, 
and the Athenians had only the naked bodies of the cap- 
tives, which they could make no advantage of, being un- 
used to labor. But a little while aftei, the friends and 
kinsmen of the prisoners coming fiom Lydia and Phrygia, 
redeemed every one his relations at a high lansom , so that 
hy this means Cimon got so much treasure that he mam- 
tamed his whole fleet of gaUeys with the money for four 

months ; and yet there was some left to lay up m the treas- 
ury at Athens, 
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Cimon now giew iich, and what he gained from the bai 
haiians with honor, he spent yet more honoiahly upon the 
citizens Foi lie pulled down all the enclosui es of his gar- 
dens and grounds, that stiangeis, and the needy of his 
fellow-citizens, might gathei of his fiuits fieely At home 
he kept a table, plain, but sulReient foi a considerable 
number, to uhich any pool townsman had free access, 
and so might support himself without labor, with his whole 
time left fi ee foi public duties Ai istotle states, however , 
that this reception did not extend to all the Athenians, but 
only to hib own fellow-townsmen, the Laciadai Besides 
this, he always went attended by two oi three young com- 
panions, very n ell clad , and if he met n itli an elderly citizen 
in a poor habit, one of these would change clothes with the 
decayed citizen, which was looked upon as very nobly done^ 
He enjoined them, likewise, to cany a considerable quan- 
tity of coin about them, which they were to convey silently 
into the hands of the better class of poor men, as they 
stood by them in the market-place This, Cratinus the 
poet speaks of nr one of his comedies, the Aichilochi — 

Tor I, Metrobius too, tho sonvenor poor, 

Ot eiso and comfort in my ago seeuro 

By Greece s noblest son ^ life’s decline, / 

Cimon, tho generous-hearted, tho divine. 

Well fed and feasted hoped till death to bo. 

Death ^^hich, alas I has taken him ere me 

Gorgras the Leoiitine gives him this character, that he 
got riches that he might use them, and used them that he 
might get honor by them And Critias, one of the thirty 
tyrants, makes it, in his elegies, his wish to have 

The Scopads’ wealth and Cimon s nobleness. 

And king Agesilaus’s success 

Lichas, we know, became famous in Gi eece, only because 
on the days of the sports, when the young boys lun naked, 
he used to entertain the strangers that came to see these 
diversions But Cimon’s generosity outdid all the old 
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enemies driven out of the country, and did not feai any 
new vexations from them They still paid the tax they 
were assessed at, but did not send men and galleys, as they 
had done before This the other Athenian generals wished 
to constrain them to, and by judicial proceedings against 
defaulters, and penalties which they inflicted on them, 
made the government uneasy, and even odious But Cimon 
practised a contraiy method , he forced no man to go that 
was not willmg, but of those that desired to be excused 
from service he took money and vessels unmanned, and let 
them yield to the temptation of staying at home, to attend 
to their private business Thus they lost their mihtaiy 
habits and luxury, and their own folly quickly changed 
them mto unwailike husbandmen and traders , while 
Cimon, continually embarking laige numbeis of Athenians 
on board his galleys, thoroughly disciplined them in his ex- 
peditions, and ere long made them the lords of then own 
paymasters The allies, whose indolence maintained them, 
while they thus went sailing about everywhere, and mces- 
santly bearing arms and acquiring skill, began to fear and 
flatter them, and found themselves aftei a while allies no 
longer, but unwittingly become tnbutaiies and slaves 
Nor did any man evei do more than Cimon did to humble 
the pride of the Persian king lie was not content with 
getting rid of him out of Greece , but following close at 
his heels, before the barbarians could take bieath and re- 
cover themselves, he was alieady at woik, and what with 
his devastations, and his forcible i eduction of some places, 
and the revolts and voluntaiy accession of others in the 
end from Ionia to Pamphylia, all Asia was clear of Persian 
soldiers Word being bi ought him that the loyal com- 
manders wmre lying m wait upon the coast of Pamphylia 
with a numerous land aimy, and a large fleet, he detei- 
mined to make the whole sea on his 'Side the Chelidonnn 
islands so foimidable to them that they should nevei daie 
to show themsehes in it, and setting off from Anidos and 
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the Triopian headland with two hundred galleys, whicli had 
been originally built with particular chre by Theniisiocles, 
for speed and rapid evolutions, and to which he now gave 
greater width and roomier decks along the sides to move 
to and fro upon, so as to allow a great number of full-armed 
soldiers to take part in the engagements and fight from 
them, he shaped his course first of all against the town of 
Pliaselis, which though inhabited by Greeks, yet would 
not quit the interests of Persia, but denied Ins galleys 
entrance into their port. TJpon this he wasted the coun- 
try, and di ew up his army to their very w^alls ; but the 
soldiers of Chios, who were then serving under him, 
being ancient fiiends to the Phaselites, endeavoring to 
propitiate the general in their behalf, at the same time 
shot arrows into the town, to Avhich weie fastened letters 
conveying intelligence At length he concluded peace 
with them, upon the conditions that they should jiay 
down ten talents, and follow him against the barbarians. 
Ephorus says the admiral of the Persian fleet was Tith- 
raustes, and the general of the land army Pherendates; 
but Callisthenes is xiositive that Arioraandes, the son of 
Gobryas, had the supreme command of all the forces. 
He lay waiting with the whole fleet at the mouth of the 
river Eurymedon, ivith no design to fight, but expecting a 
reinf 01 cement of eighty Phoenician ships on their way from 
Cyprus Cimon, aware of this, put out to sea, resolved, if 
they would not fight a battle willingly, to force them to it 
The barbarians, seeing this, retired within the month of 
the river to avoid being attacked ; but when they saw the 
Athenians come upon them, notwitstandmg their xetieat, 
they met them with six hundred ships, as Phanodemus 
relates, but, according to Ephorus, only with three hundred 
and fifty However, they did nothmg worthy such mighty 
forces, but immediately turned the prows of then galleys 
toward the shore, wheie those that came first threw 
themselves upon the land, and fled to then aimy drawn 
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up thereabout, •while the rest perished with ' their vessel, or 
weie taken By this, one may guess at then number, for 
though a great many escaped out of the fight, and a great 
many others were sunk, yet two hundred galleys were 
taken by the Athenians 

WTien their land army diew toward the seaside, Cimon 
was m suspense whether he should venture to try and 
force his way on shore, as he should thus expose his 
Greeks, wearied with slaughter in the first engagement, to 
the swords of the barbarians, who were all fresh men, and 
many times then numbei But seeing his men resolute, 
and fiushed with victory, he bade them land, though they 
were not yet cool from their first battle As soon as they 
touched ground, they set up a shout and ran upon the 
enemy, who stood firm and sustained the first shock with 
great courage, so that the fight was a liaid one, and some 
principal men of the Athenians in lank and courage weie 
shun At length, though with much ado, they routed the 
barbarians, and killing some, took others piisoners, and 
plundered all then tents and pavilions, which were full of 
rich spoil Cimon, like a skilled athlete at the games, hav- 
ing in one day earned off two victories wbeiem he sui- 
passed that of Salamis by sea and that of Plataia by land, 
was encouraged to tiy for yet another success N'evs 
being brought that the PhcEnician succois, in number eighty 
sail, had come m sight at Ilydrum, be set off with all siieed 
to find them, while they as yet had not received any ceitain 
account of the larger fleet, and wei e in doubt what to think , 
so that, thus surprised, they lost all their vessels and most 
of their men with them This success of Cimon so daunted 
the king of Persia that he presently made that celebiated 
peace, by which he engaged that his aimies should come 
no neaier the Grecian sea than the length of a hoise’s 
course, and that none of his galleys or vessels of aar 
should appear between the Cyanean and Cliehdonian isles 
Callisthenes, hov'ever, says that he did not agree to any 
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such articles, hut that, upon the fear this victory gave him^ 
he did in leahty thus act, and kept off so far from Greece, 
that when Pericles with fifty and Ephialtes with thirty 
galleys cruised beyond the Ghehdonian isles, they did not 
discover one Peisian vessel. But in the collection which 
Craterus made of the x^ublic acts of tlie people, there is a 
draft of this treaty given And it is told, also, that at 
Athens they erected the altar of Peace upon this occasion, 
and decreed particular honors to Callias, who was employed 
as ambassador to xirocure the ti eaty 
The people of Athens raised so much money from the 
spoils of this war, which were publicly sold, that besides 
other expenses, and raising the south wall of the citadel, 
they laid the foundation of the long walls, not, indeed, fin- 
ished till at a later time, which were called the Legs And 
the place where they built them being soft and marshy 
ground, they were forced to sink great weights of stone and 
rubble to secuie the foundation, and did all this out of the 
money Cimon supplied them with It was he, likewise, 
who first embellished the upper city with those fine and 
ornamental places of exercise and resort, which they after- 
wards so much frequented and delighted in. He set the 
market-place with plane-trees , and the Academy, which 
was before a bare, dry, and dirty spot, he converted into a 
well-watered grove, with shady alleys to walk in, and open 
courses for races 

When the Persians who had made themselves masters of 
the Chersonese, so tar from quitting it, called in the people 
of the interior of Thrace to help them against Ciraon, whom 
they despised for the smallness of his forces, he set upon 
them with only four galleys, and took thirteen of theirs ; 
and having driven out the Persians, and subdued the Thra- 
cians, he made the whole Chersonese the property of Athens 
Hext he attacked the people of Thasos, who had revolted 
from the Athenians ; and, having defeated them in a fight 
at sea, where he took thirty-three of their vessels, he took 
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their town by siege, and acquired foi the Athenians all the 
mines of gold on the opposite coast, and the teriitory 
dependent on Thasos This opened him a fan passage into 
Macedon, so that he might, it was thought, have acquiied 
a good portion of that countiy , and because he neglected 
the opportunity, he was suspected of corruption, and of hav 
mg been bribed off by king Alexander So, by the com- 
bmation of his adversaries, he was accused of being false to 
his country In his defence he told the judges, that he had 
always shown himself m his public life the fiiend, not, like 
other men, of rich lonians and Thessalians, to be courted, 
and to receive presents, but of the Lacedaemonians , for as 
he admired, so he wished to mutate the plainness of their 
habits, then tempeiance, and simplicity of living, which he 
preferred to any sort of i iches but that he always had 
been, and still was, pioud to enrich his country with the 
spoils of her enemies Stesimbrotus, making mention of 
this trial, states that Elpinice, m behalf of her brother, 
addressed herself to Pericles, the most vehement of Ins ac- 
cusers, to whom Pericles answeied, with a smile, “You are 
old, Elpinice, to meddle ivith affairs of this nature ” How- 
ever, he proved the niddest of his prosecutois, and rose up 
but once all the while, almost as a mattei of foim, to plead 
against him Cimon was acquitted 

In his public life after this be continued, whilst at home, 
to control and restrain the common people, who would have 
trampled upon the nobility, and di awn all the power and 
sovereignty to themselves But when he af tei v> ai ds was sent 
out to war, the multitude bioke loose, as it weie, and over- 
thiew all the ancient laws and customs they had hithei to 
observed, and, chiefly at the instigation of Ephialtes, with- 
drew the cognizance of almost all causes from the Aieopagus , 
so that all jurisdiction now being transferi ed to them, the 
government was reduced to a perfect demociacy, and this 
by the help of Pericles, who w^as aheady pow'erful, and had 
pronounced in favor of the common people Cimon, when 
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he returned, seeing the authoi ity of this great council s<r 
upset, was exceedingly troubled, and endeavored to remedy 
these disorders by bringing the courts of law to their former 
state, and restoring the old aristocracy of the time of Chs- 
thenes This the others declaimed against with all the 
vehemence possible, and began to revive those stories con- 
cernmg him and his sister, and cued out against him as the 
partisan of the Lacedaemonians To these calumnies the 
famous verses of Eupohs the poet upon Cimon refer * — 

He was as good as others that one sees. 

But he was fond of drinking and of ease , ^ 

And would at nights to Sparta often roam, 

Leaving his sister desolate at home 

But if, though slothful and a drunkard, he could capture 
so many towns and gain so many victories, ceitainly if he 
had been sober and minded his business, there had been no 
Grecian commandei, either before or after him, that could 
have surpassed him for exploits of war 

He was, indeed, a favorer of the Lacedaemonians, even 
from Ins ^muth, and he gave the names of Lacedsemonius 
and Eleus to two sons, twins, whom he had, as Stesimbro- 
tns says, by a woman of Clitoiium, whence Pericles often 
upbraided them, with their mothei‘’s blood But Diodorus 
the geographer assei ts tliat both these, and another son of 
Cimon’s, whose name was Tliessalus, were born of Isodice, 
the daughter of Euryptolemus, the son of Megacles 

Ilowevei, this is certain, that Cimon was countenanced 
by the Lacedaemonians in opposition to Themistocles, whom 
they disliked ; and while he was yet veiy young, they en- 
deavored to laise and increase hns ciedit m Athens Tins 
the Athenians peiceived at fiist with pleasuie, and the 
favor the Lacedaemonians showed him was m various 
wa} s advantageous to them and then affairs , as at that 
tune thev weie just i-ising to power, and weie occupied m 
viniiing the allies to their side So they seemed not at all 
offended with the honor and kindness shown to Cimon, 
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who then bad the chief management of all the affairs of 
Greece, and was acceptable to the Lacedasmonians, and 
courteous to the allies But afterwards the Athenians, 
grown more powerful, when they saw Cimon so entirely 
devoted to the Lacedaemonians, began to heangiy, foi he 
would always in his speeches prefei them to the Athenians, 
and upon every occasion, when he would repiimand them 
for a fault, oi incite them to emulation, be would ex- 
claim, “The Lacedaemonians would not do thus” This 
raised the discontent, and got him in some degiee the 
hatred of the citizens , hut that which ministered chiefly 
to the accusation against him fell out upon the following 
occasion 

In the fonrth year of the reign of Archidamus, the son of 
Zeuxidaraus, king of Sparta, theie happened in the country 
of Lacedaemon the greatest earthquake that was known in 
the memory of man , the eai th opened into chasms, and the 
mountain Taygetus was so shaken, that some of the rocky 
points of it fell down, and except five houses, all the town 
of Spai ta was shattei ed to pieces They say that a little 
hefoie any motion was perceived, as the young men and the 
hoys ]ust grown up weie exeicising themselves together m 
the middle of the portico, a hare, of a sudden, staited out 
]ust by them, which the young men, though all naked and 
daubed with oil, ran aftei for sport No sooner weie they 
gone from the place, than the gymnasium fell down upon 
the hoys who had stayed behind, and killed them all Their 
tomb IS to this day called Sismatias Aichidamus, by the 
present dangei made apprehensive of what might follow, 
and seeing the citizens intent upon removing the most 
valuable of their goods out of then houses, commanded an 
alarm to be sounded, as if an enemy weie coming upon 
them, in older that they should collect about him in a body. 
With arms It wms this alone that s.ived Sparta at that 
time, for the Helots were got together fiom the countn 
about, wuth design to surprise the Spartans, and overpow'cr 
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those whom the earthquake had spared But finding them 
armed and well prepared, they retired into the towns and 
openly made war with them, gaining over a number of the 
Laconians of the country districts ; while at the same time 
the Messenians, also, made an attack upon the Spartans, 
who therefore despatched Periclidas to Athens to solicit 
succors, of whom Aristophanes says in mockery that he 
came and 

In a red jacket, at tke altars seated. 

With a -white face, for men and arms entreated. 

This Ephialtes opposed, protesting that they ought not 
to raise up or assist a city that was a rival to Athens ; but 
that being down, it were best to keep her so, and let the 
pride and arrogance of Sparta be trodden under. But 
Cimon, as Critias says, preferring the safety of Lacedsemon 
to the aggrandizement of his own country, so persuaded 
the people, that he soon marched out with a large army to 
their relief Ion records, also, the most successful expres- 
sion which he used to move the Athenians “ They ought 
not to sufier Greece to be lamed, nor their own city to be 
deprived of her yoke-fellow.” 

In his return from aiding the Lacedsemonians, he passed 
with his army through the territory of Corinth ; where- 
upon Lachartus reproached him for bringmg his army into 
the country without first asking leave of the people For 
he that knocks at another man’s door ought not to entei 
the house till the master gives him leave “ But you Co- 
rinthians, O Lachartus,” said Cimon, « did not knock at the 
gates of the Cleonseans and Megarians, but broke them 
dovn, and entered by force, thmking that all xilaces should 
be open to the stronger ” And having thus rallied the Co- 
rinthian, he passed on with his army Some time after this, 
the Lacedffimonians sent a second time to desire succors of 
the Athenians against the Messenians and Helots, who had 
seized upon Ithome. But when they came, fearing their 
boldness and gallantry, of all that came to their assistance, 
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they sent them only hack, alleging they were designing in- 
novations The Athenians letuined home, eniaged at this 
usage, and vented then angei upon all those vv'ho vv^ere 
favorers of the Lacedfcmomans, and seizing some slight 
occasion, they banished Cimon for ten years, which is the 
tune presciibed to those that aie banished by theostiacism 
In the mean time, the Lacedannonians, on then letiun aftei 
fleeing Delphi from the Pliocians, encamped then army at 
Tanagia, whithei the Athenians piesently maiched with 
design to fight them 

Cimon, also, came thithei aimed, and langed himself 
among those of Ins own tube which was the Qineis, desn- 
I ous of fighting until the lest against the Spaitans , but 
the council of five hundied being iiifoimed of this, and 
frighted at it, Ins adveisaiies cijing out he would dis- 
ordei the army, and bung the Lacedcemomaiis to Athens, 
commanded tlie officeis not to leceive him Wherefoie 
Cimon left the ai my, con]uring Euthippus, the Anaphlys- 
tian, and the lest of his companions, who weie most sus- 
pected as favmiing the Lacedseinoiiians, to behave them- 
selves bravely against then enemies, and by then actions 
make then innocence evident to then countiyinen These, 
being in all a hundied, took the aims of Cimon, and 
followed his advice, and making a body by themselves, 
fought so desperately with the enemy, that they wei e all 
cut off, leaving the Athenians deep legiet foi the loss of 
such biave men, and lepentance foi having so uiyustly 
suspected them Accordingly, they did not long letam 
their seventy towaid Cimon, paitly upon lemembiance of 
his former seivices, and paitly, peihaps, induced by the 
]unctuie of the times Poi being defeated at Tanagia in a 
great battle, and feaimg the Peloponnesians would come 
upon them at the opening of the spiing, they lecalled 
Cimon by a deciee, of which Peiicles himself was authoi 
So reasonable were men’s resentments m those tunes, and 
so moderate their angei, that it always gave way to the 
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pulilic good. Even ambition, the least goveinable of all 
human passions, could then jdeld to the necessiiies of the 
State. 

Cimon, as soon as he returned, put an end to the war, 
and leconciled the two citie.s Peace thus established, see- 
ing the Athenians impatient of being idle, and eager after 
the honoi and aggrandizement of war, lest they should set 
upon the Greeks themselves, or wuth so many ships cruis- 
ing about the isles and Peloponnesus, they should give 
occasions to intestine wars, or complaints of their allies 
against them, he equipped two hundied galleys, vith 
design to make an attempt upon Egypt and Cyprus ; pur- 
posing, by this means, to accustom the Athenians to fight , 
against the barbarians, and enrich themselves honestly by 
spoiling those who were the natural enemies to Greece. 
But when all things weie piepared, and the army ready to 
embark, Cimon had tins dieam It seemed to him that 
there was a furious bitch barking at hmi, and mixed with 
the barking a kind of human voice uttered these words 

Come on, ior tbou shalt shortly be, 

A pleasure to ray whelps and me 

This dream was hard to interpret, yet Astyphilus ,of Posi- 
donia, a man skilled in divinations, and ultimate with 
Cimon, told him that his death was presaged by this vision, 
which he thus explamed A dog is enemy to him he barks 
at, and one is always most a pleasure to one’s enemies, 
when one is dead, the mixture of human voice with bark- 
ing signifies the Medes, for the army of the Medes is mixed 
up of Greeks and barbarians After this dream, as he was 
sacrificing to Bacchus, and the priest cutting up the victim, 
a number of ants, taking up the congealed particles of the 
blood, laid them about Cimon’s great toe This was not ob- 
served for a good while, but at the very time when Cimon 
spied it, the priest came and showed him the liver of the sac- 
rifice imperfect, wantmg that part of it called the head. 
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Bat he could not then recede from the enterprise, so be set 
sad Sixty of his ships he sent towaid Egypt, with the 
rest he went and fought the king of Persia’s fleet, composed 
of Phoenician and Cilician galleys, leeoveied all the cities 
theieahout, and threatened Egypt, designing no less than 
the entile luin of the Peisian empiie And the rathei, 
for that he was informed Themistocles was in great repute 
among the haibanans, having promised the king to lead 
his aimy, whenevei he should make war upon Greece 
But Themistocles, it is said, abandoning all hopes of com- 
passing his designs, veiy much out of the despaii of o\ei- 
coining the valoi and good foitune of Cinion, died a volun- 
taiy death Cinion, intent on gieat designs, which he vas 
now to entei upon, keeping his navy about the isle of 
Cypius, sent messengeis to consult the oiacle of Jupitei 
Ammon upon some secret mattei Foi it is not kiiOMii 
about "what they weie sent, and the god would give them 
no answei, but commanded them to letuin again, foi that 
Cimon was alieady with him Ileaiing this, they returned 
to sea, and as soon as they came to the Giecian ai my, which 
W'as then about Egypt, they undeistood that Cimoii was 
dead, and computing the tune of the made, they found 
that his death had been signified, he being then alre idy 
With the gods 

He died, some say, of sickness, wlule besieging Citium, iii 
Cyprus, accoiding to otheis, of a wound he leceived ni a 
skiimish with the baibaiians ‘When he percened he 
diould die, ho commanded those undei his chaige to letuin, 
and bj' no means to let the news of Ins death be known bj 
the way, this thej' did with such secrecy that they all 
Came home safe, and neithei then enenucs nor the allies 
know what had happened Thus, as Plianodemus relate-', 
the Giecian aimy was, as it weie, conducted by Cimon thii ty 
day-, aftei he was dcul But after hisdeath there wa*' not 
cue commander among the Greeks that did any thing eon 
''idoiahle agiinst the harhiimus, and msteid of imlting 
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again&t their common enemies, the poi)ulur lea(lei‘' and 
partisans of war animated them against one anolbci to 
that degree, that none could interpose their good offices to 
reconcile them And while, b}’" llieii mutual discord, they 
rmned the power of Greece, thej’’ gave the Persians time 
to recover bieath, and repaii all then losses. It is true, 
indeed, Agesilaus Gained the arms of Greece into Asia, but 
it was a long time aftei ; there Avere, indeed, some biief 
appearances of a wai against the king’s lieutenants in the 
maritime piovinces, but they all quickly vanished; befoie 
he could peifoim anything of moment, he was lecalled by 
fresh ciAul dissensions and distui bailees at liome So that 
he was foiced to leave the Peisian king’s officeis to impose 
what tiibute they pleased on the Gieek cities in Asia, the 
confederates and allies of the Lacedaemonians. Wheieas, in 
the time of Cimon, not so much as a lettei -carrier, or a 
single hoiseraan, Avas eA^’er seen to come AAutlnn four hun- 
dred furlongs of the sea 

The monuments, called Ciinonianto tins day, in Athens, 
show that his lemains Aveie conveyed home, yet the in- 
habitants of the city Citium pay iiaiticular honoi to a 
certain tomb AAdiich they call the tomb of Cimon, accoid- 
ing tohlausicrates the rhetorician, who states that in a time 
of famine, when the crops of then land all failed, they sent 
to the oracle, which commanded them not to forget Cimon, 
but give him the honors of a superior bemg. Such was the 
Greek commander. 


LUCULLUS. 

Lucullus’s grandfather had been consul, his uncle by 
the mother’s side Avas Metellus, surnamed lilumidicus As 
foi his parents, liis father was conAncted of extortion, and 
his motbei’ Cecilia’s reputation Avas bad The first thing 
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that Lucullus did befoie evei he stood foi all}' office, oi 
meddled AMtli the aftans of State, being then but a jouth, 
was to accuse the acciisei of hisfathei, Seiviliustheaugui, 
having caught him m offence against the State This thing 
was much taken notice of among the Homans, who com- 
mended it as an act of high mei it Even i\ ithout the piovo- 
cation the accusation was esteemed no unbecoming action, 
foi they delighted to see j’oungmen as eageily attacking in- 
justice, as good dogs do wild beasts But v hen gi eat animosi- 
ties ensued, insomuch that some wei e w ouncled and killed in 
the flay, Seivihus escaped Lucullus followed Ins studies 
and became a competent speakti, in botliGieek and Latin, 
insomuch that Sjlla, vhen composing the conimentaiies of 
his own life and actions, dedicated them to him, ds one who 
could have peifoi med the t isk bettei himself llis speech 
was not only elegant and leady foi puiposes of meie busi- 
ness, like the oidiiiaiy oiatoiy which will in the jiublic 
maiket-place. 

Lash u'? n wounded tunny does the sea 
but on every othei occasion shows itself 

Dned up and pousbed with the want of wit , 

but even in his youngei days he addicted himself to the 
study, simply foi its own sake, of the libeial aits, and when 
advanced in years, aftei a life of conflicts, he gave his mind, 
as it weie, its libeity, to enjoy in full leisuie the lefiesh- 
meiit of philosophy , and summoning up liis contemplative 
faculties, administeied a timely check, aftei his difteienco 
with Pompey, to his feelings of emulation and ambition 
Besides what has been said of his love of learning ahe<idy, 
one instance moie was, that in his youth, upon i suggestion 
of wilting the Maisian vai in Gieck and Latin A'eise and 
piose, aiising out of some pleasantly that passed into a 
serious pioposal, he agieed with Iloitensius the lawjmi and 
Sisenna the historian, that he Avould take liis lot , and it 
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seems that the lot directed him to the Greek tonguCj for A 
Greek history of that war is still extant. 

Among the many signs of tlie great love which he bore 
to his brother Marcus, one in ^Darticular is commemorated 
by the Romans Though he was elder brother, he would 
not step into authority without Inin, but deferred his own 
advance until his brother was qualified to bear a share 
with him, and so won upon the people as, when absent, to 
be chosen ^dile wnth him 

He gave many and early pi oofs of his valor and conduct 
m the Marsian war, and was admired by Sylla for his con- 
stancy and mildness, and always employed in affairs of 
importance, especially in the mint , most of the money for 
carrying on the Mithridatic war being coined by him in 
Peloponnesus, which, by the soldiers’ wants, was brought 
into rapid circulation and long continued current under 
the name of Lucullean com After this, Avheii Sylla con- 
quered Athens, and was victorious by land, but found the 
supplies for his army cut off, the enemy being master at 
sea, Lucullus was the man whom he sent into Lib5^a and 
^oyptj to procuie him shipping It was the depth of 
winter when he ventured with but three small Greek ves- 
sels, and as many Rhodian galleys, not only into the main 
sea, but also among multitudes of vessels belonging to the 
enemies who were cruising about as absolute masters Ar- 
riving at Crete, he gained it, and finding the Cyremans 
harassed by long tyrannies and wars, he composed their 
troubles, and settled their government ; putting the city in 
mind of that saying ■which Plato once had oracularly 
uttered of them, who, being requested to prescribe laws to 
them, and mould them into some sound form of govern- 
ment, made answer that it was a hard thing to give laws 
to the Cyremans, abounding, as they did, in wealth and 
plenty. For nothing is more intractable than man when 
in felicity, nor anything more docile, when he has been 
reduced and humbled by fortune. This made the Cyre- 
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hians so willingly submit to the laws which Lucullus im- 
posed upon them Fiom thence sailing into Egypt, and 
pressed hy piiates, he lostmostof his vessels , hut he himself 
nariowly escaping, made a magnificent entiy into Alex- 
andria The whole fleet, a compliment due only to royalty, 
met him in full airay, and the young Ptolemy showed 
wonderful kindness to him, appointing him lodging and 
diet in the palace, where no foieign commandei before him 
had been received Besides, he gave him giatuities and 
presents, not such as were usually given to men of his 
condition, hut foui times as much , of which, however, he 
took nothing moi e than served his necessity and accepted 
of no gift, though what was worth eighty talents was 
offered him It is repoited he neither went to see Mem- 
phis, nor any of the celebiated wonders of Egypt It was 
for a man of no business and much curiosity to see such 
things, not for him who had left his commander in the 
fleld lodging under the rampai ts of his enemies 
Ptolemy, feaiing the issue of that wai, deserted the con- 
federacy, hut nevei theless sent a convoy with him as far as 
Cyprus, and at partmg, with much ceiemony, -wishing him 
a good voyage, gave him a veiy piecious emeiald set in 
gold Lucullus at flist lefused it, hut when the king 
showed him Ins own likeness cut upon it, he thought he 
could not peisist in a denial, foi had he parted with 
such open offence, it might have endangeied his passage 
Drawing a considerable squadion togethei, which he sum- 
moned as he sailed hy out of all the inaiitime towns except 
those suspected of piracy, he sailed foi Cyprus , and 
there undeistanding that the enemy lay m -wait under 
the promontories for him, he laid up his fleet, and 
sent to the cities to send in provisions foi his wintering 
among them But when time seived, he launched his 
ships suddenly, and went off, and hoisting all his sails in 
the night, while he kept them dovn m the day, thus came 
safe to Rhodes Being furnished with ships at Rhodes, he 
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also prevailed upon the inhabitants of Cos and Cnidus, to 
leave the king’s side, and 30in in an expedition against the 
Samians Out of Chios he himself drove the king’s party, 
and set the Colophonians at hberty, having seized Epigonus 
the tyrant, Tvho oppressed them. 

About this time Mithridates left Pergamus, and retired 
to Pitane, where being closely besieged by Fimbria on the 
land, and not daring to engage with so bold and victorious 
a commander, he was concerting means for escape by sea, 
and sent for all his fleets from every quarter to attend 
him. Which when Fimbria x>erceived, having no ships of 
hib own, he sent to Lucullus, entreatmg him to assist him 
with his, in subduing the most odious and warlike of kings, 
lest the opportunity of humbling Mithiidates, the prize 
winch the Romans had pursued with so much blood and 
tiouble, should now at last be lost, when he was within 
the net, and easily to be taken And were he caught, no 
one would be more highly commended than Lucullus, who 
stopped his passage and seized him in his flight Being 
dll veil fiom the land by the one, and met in the sea by the 
othei, he would give matter of lenown and gloiy to them 
both, and the much applauded actions of Sylla at Orcho- 
menns and about Chseronea would no longer be thought of 
by the Romans The proposal was no unreasonable thing; 
It being obvious to all men, that if Lucullus had hearkened to 
Fimbria, and with his navy, which was then near at hand, 
li.id blocked up the haven, the wai soon had been brought 
to an end, and infinite numbers of mischiefs prevented 
fheieby But lie, whether fiom the saciedness of friend- 
ship between himself and Sylla, reckoning all other con- 
siderations of public or of pi ivale advantage infenoi to it, 
or out of detestation of the wickednes'? of Fimbiia, whom 
h‘^ ,'bhoned for advancing himself by the late death of his 
fnend and the general of the aimv, oi by a divine fortune 
'^p'^ring :^Iit}iridalos then, that he might have him an 
I’d Ven'ka ry for a time to come, for whatevei reason, refused 
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to comply, and sufEei eel Jlitlii idates to escape and laugh 
at the attempts of Fimhna He himself alone fiist, near 
Lectum, in Troas, in a sea-fight, oveicame the king’s ships , 
and aftei wards, discoveiing hTeoptolemus lying in wait foi 
him near Tenedos, with a gieatei fleet, he went aboaid a 
Rhodian quinquereme galley, commanded by Damagoias, 
a man of gieat expeiience at sea, and fiienclly to the 
Romans, and sailed before the lest Neoptolemus made 
up fuiiously at him, and commanded the mastei, with all 
imaginable might, to chaige, but Damagoras, feaiing tl e 
bulk and massy stem of the admiral, thought it dangerous to 
meet him prow to prow, and, lapidly wheeling lound, bid 
his men back watei, and so leceived him astern, in which 
place, though violently home upon, he received no mannei 
of harm, the blow being defeated by falling on those paits 
of the ship w'hich lay under wmtei By which time, the 
rest of the fleet coming up to him, Lucullus gave oidei to 
turn again, and vigorously falling upon the enemy, put 
them to flight, and pursued Neoptolemus After this he 
came to Sylla, in Cheisonesus, as be was pieparing to pass 
the strait, and bi ought timely assistance foi the safe trans- 
poitation of the airaj 

Peace being piesently made, Mitluidates sailed off to the 
Euxine sea, but Sylla taxed the inhabitants of Asia twenty 
thousand talents, and oideied Lucullus to gathei and com 
the money And it w'as no small corafoit to the cities 
undei Sylla’s seventy, that a man of not only incorrupt and 
]ust behavioi, but also of modeiation, should be employed 
in so heavy and odious an ofiice The Mitylenasans, wlu 
absolutely levolted, he was willing should return to then 
duty, and submit to a moderate penalty foi the offence they 
had given m the case of Marius But finding them bent upon 
their own destiuction, he came up to them, defeated them 
at sea, blocked them up in then city and besieged them , 
then sailing off from them openly in the day to Eliea, ho 
returned privately, and posting an ambush neai the cd\, 
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lay quiet himself. And on the Mitylenmans coming out 
eagerly and in disorder to plunder the deserted camp, he 
fell upon them, took many of them, and slew five hundred, 
who stood upon their defence. He gained six thousand 
slaves, and a veiy licli booty. 

He was no way engaged m the great and general troubles 
of Italy which Sylla and Marius created, a happy providence 
at that time detaining him in Asia upon bus mess. He was 
as much in Sylla’s favor, however, as any of his other 
fi lends, Sylla, as was saidbefoie, dedicated his Memoirs to 
him as a token of kindness, and at his death, passing by 
Pompey, made him guardian to his son , which seems, indeed, 
to have been the rise of the quariel and jealousy between 
them two, being both young men, and passionate for honor. 

A little after Sylla’s death, he was made consul with 
Marcus Cotta, about the one hundred and seventy-sixth 
Olympiad. The Mitliridatic war being then under debate, 
Marcus declared that it was not finished, but only respited 
for a time, and therefore, upon choice of provinces, the lot 
falling to Lucullus to have Gaul within the Alps, a provmce 
where no great action was to be done, he was ill-pleased. 
But chiefly, the success of Pompey in Spam fretted him, a^, 
with the renown he got theie, if the Spanish war weie 
finished in time, he was likely to be chosen general before 
any one else against Mithndates. So that when Pompey 
sent foi money, and signified by letter that, unless it were 
sent him, he would leave the country and Seitorius, and 
bung his forces home to Italy, Lucullus most/ zealously 
supported his request, to prevent any pretence of his le- 
tuining home durmg his own consulship , for all things 
would have been at his disposal, at the head of so great an 
army. For Cethegus, the most influential popular leader 
at that time, owing to his always both acting and speaking 
to please the people, had, as it happened, a hatred to Lu- 
cullus, who had not concealed his disgust at his debauched, 
msolent, and lawless life, Lucullus, therefore, was at open 
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warfaie with him And Lucius Qmntius, also, another 
demagogue, who was taking steps against Sylla’s constitu- 
tion, and endeayoiing to put things out of ordei, by private 
exhortations and public admonitions he checked in liis 
designs, and repressed his ambition, wisely and safely 
remedying a gieat evil at the very outset 
At this time news came that Octavius, the governor of 
Cilicia, was dead, and many were eager for the place, court- 
ing Cethegus, as the man best able to serve them Lucullus 
set little value upon Cilicia itself, no otheiwise than as he 
thought, by his acceptance of it, no othei man besides him- 
self might be employed in the wai against Mithiidates, by 
reason of its near ness to Cappadocia This made him strain 
every effoit that that piovince might be allotted to him- 
self, and to none other, which led him at last into an 
expedient not so honest or commendable, as It was service- 
able for compassing his design, submittmg to necessity 
against his own inclmation There was one PrEecia, a 
celebrated wit and beauty, but in other respects nothing 
bettei than an ordinary ha i lot, who, however, to the charms 
of hei person adding the reputation of one that loved 
and served her fi rends, by making use of those who visited 
hei to assist then designs and promote their interests, had 
thus gained gieat powei She had seduced Cethegus, the 
fiist man at that time in reputation and authority of all the 
city, and enticed him to her love, and so had made all author- 
ity follow her For nothing of moment was done m which 
Cethegus was not concerned, and nothing by Cethegus 
without Pisecia This woman Lucullus g.imed to his side 
by gifts and flattery (and a gieat pi ice it was in itself to so 
stately and magniflcent a d ime, to be seen engaged in the 
same cause ivith Lucullus), and thus he presently found 
Cethegus his fiiend, using his utmost interest to procure 
Cilicia foi him, which when once obtuned, theie vas no 
moie need of appljang himself either of Piaicia, oi Cethegus , 
foi all unammoublj lotedhimtotheMithiidaticvar, bj no 
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hands likely to he so siiccessfull3^ managed as his, Pompey 
was still contendmg with Sertoims, and jMetellns by age 
unfit for service; vdiicli two alone weie the competitors 
W'ho could prefer any claim with Lucullus foi that coni' 
mand Cotta, his colleague, after much ado in the senate, 
was sent away with a fleet to guard the Piopontis, and 
defend Bithyma 

Lucullus Gained with him a legion under Ins own ordeis, 
and crossed ovei into Asia and took the command of the 
forces there, composed of men who wei e all thoroughly 
disabled by dissoluteness and lapine, and the Fimbrians, 
as they were called, utteil}’^ unmanageable by long nant of 
any sort of discipline Foi these were the}’’ who under 
Fimbria had slain Flaccus, the consul and general, and 
afterwaids betiajmd Fimbria to Sylla ; a wilful and lawless 
set of men, but wailike, expeit and haid}’ m the field. Lu- 
cullus 111 a shoit time took down the courage of these, and 
disciplined the otheis, who then fiist-, in all probability, 
knew what a tiue commander and governor was , whereas 
ill former times they had been courted to service, and took 
up aims at nobody’s command, but their own mils 

The enemy’s piovisions for wai stood thus: Mithiidates, 
hke the So^ihists, boastful and haughty at first, set uiion 
the Romans, with a very inefQcient army, such, indeed, as 
made a good show, but was nothing for use ; but being 
shamefully routed, and taught a lesson for a second engage- 
ment, he reduced his foi ces to ajiiopei, seiviceable shape. 
Dispensing with the mixed multitudes, and the iioisj’’ men- 
aces of bai barons tribes of various languages, and with the 
ornaments of gold and pi ecious stones, a greater temptation 
to the victois than secuiity to the beareis, he gave his 
men bioad swords like the Romans’, and massy shields , 
chose horses better foi sei^dce than show, drew up an 
hundred and twent}'^ thousand foot in the figure of the 
Roman phalanx, and had sixteen thousand horse, besides 
chariots armed with scythes, no less than a hundred Be- 
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sides which, he set out a fleet not at all cumhei ed ith gilded 
cabins, luxuiious baths, and women’s fuinitme, but stoied 
with weapons and daits, and othei necessaiies, and thus 
made a descent upon Bitlijuna blot only did these paits 
willingly leceive him agcain, but almost all Asia legaided 
liim as then salvation fiom the intoleiable iniseiies ivhicli 
they weie sufteiing from the Roman nioney-lendei s and 
levenue farmeis These, afteiwaids, who like haipies stole 
aivay then veiy nourishment, Lucullus diove away, and at 
this time, by lepiovmg them, did what he could to make 
them moie moderate, and to pievent a geneial secession, 
then bieaking out in all paits While Lucullus was 
detamed in rectifying these matters, Cotta, finding aftaiis 
ripe foi action, prepaied foi battle with Mithiidates , and 
news coming from all hands that Lucullus had alieady 
entered Phiygia, on his maich against the enemy, he, 
tlnnking he had a tiiumph all but actually in his hands, 
lest his colleague should share in the gloiy of it, hasted to 
battle without him But being louted, both bj’ sea and 
land, he lost sixty ships M'lth then men, and four thousand 
foot, and himself was forced into and besieged in Clialcedon, 
there waiting for relief fiom Lucullus Theie veie those 
about Lucullus who vould have had him leave Cotta, and 
go foiwaid, in hope of suipiisiiig the defenceless kingdom 
of Mithiidates And this was the feeling of the soldiers in 
geneial, who weie indignant that Cotta should bj his ill- 
counsel not only lose his ovn ainiy, but liindei tliein also 
fiom conquest, winch at that tune, vithoutthe hazaidof 
a battle, they might ha\e obtained But Luciillu-, in a 
public addiess, declired to them that he vould iithoi ^.ne 
one citizen fiom the eiieinj, than be niastei of all that 
they had 

Aichelaus, the foianer commandci in Bmoti i undcrMith- 
lulates, "Who aftei\Afirds dcscitecl liim and accoinp inie* t lo 
Romans, piotested to Lucullus tb it, upon his baio toninu, 
he V ould possess Imnself of all Pontus Bid bt uisu creel, 
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that it did not become him to be more cowardly than bunt& 
men, to leave tbe wild beasts abroad and, seek after sport 
in tbeir deserted dens. Having so said, be made towards 
Mitbndates witb thirty thousand foot and two thousand 
five hundred horse But on being come in sight of his ene- 
mies, he was astonished at their numbers, and thought to 
forbear fighting, and w^ear out time. But Manus, w^hom 
Sertonus had sent out of Spam to Mithridates wuth forces 
under him, stepping out and challenging him, he prepared 
for battle. In the very instant before joining battle, with- 
out any perceptible alteration xireceding, on a sudden the 
sky opened, and a large luminous body fell down in the 
midst between the armies, in shape like a hogshead, but in 
color like melted silver, insomuch that both armies in alarm 
withdrew. This wonderful prodigy happened in Phrygia, 
near Otryse. Lucullus after this began to think with him- 
self that no human power and wealth could suffice to sus- 
tam such great numbers as Mithridates had, for any long 
time in the face of an enemy, and commanded one of the 
captives to be bi ought before him, and first of all asked 
him how many companions had been quaiteied wnth him 
and how much provision he had left behind him, and when 
he had answered him, commanded him to stand aside, 
then asked a second and a third the same question , after 
which, comparing the quantity of provision with the men, 
he found that in three or four days’ time his enemies 
would be brought to want This all the moie determmed 
him to trust to time, and he took measures to store his 
camp with all sorts of piovision, and thus living in plenty, 
tiusted to watch the necessities of his hungry enemy. 

This made Mithiidates set out against the Cyziceniaiis, 
miserably shattered in the fight at Chalcedon, where they 
lost no less than three thousand citizens and ten ships. 
And that he might the safer steal away unobserved by 
Lucullus, immediately after supper, by the help of a dark 
and vet night, he went off, and by the morning gamed the 
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neighborhood of the city, and sat down with his forces 
upon the Adrastean mount Lucullus, on finding him gone, 
pursued, but u as well jileased not to overtake him with 
his o\ni foi ces in disoi dei , and he sat down near what is 
called the Tliiacian village, an adniiiable position foi com- 
manding ill the loads and the places whence, and through 
T\ Inch, the piovisions foi Mithiidates’s camp must of ne- 
cessity come And judging now of the event, he no longei 
kept his mind from his soldieis, but when the camp was 
fortified and then woik finished, called them togethei, 
and with gieat assurance told them that in a few days, 
without the expense of blood, he would give them victory 
Mithridates besieged the Cj’zicenians with ten camps 
by land, and with his ships occupied the stiait that was 
betwixt then city and the mainland, and so blocked them 
up on all sides, they, howevei, weie fully pi epaied stoutly 
to receive him, and lesolved to endure the utmost extiem- 
ity, lathei than foi sake the Romans That which troubled 
them most Avas, that they knew not v'heie Lucullus u as, 
and heard nothing of him, though at that time liis army 
was A'lsiblebefoie them But they iveie imposed upon by the 
Mitliridatians, who, shoiving them the Romans encamped 
on the lulls, said, “ Do ye see those? those aie the auxiliary 
Armenians and Medes, Avhom Tigianes has sent to Mithii- 
dates ” They were thus overwhelmed ivitli thinking of 
the vast numbers round them, and could not believe any 
Avay of lelief was left them, even if Lucullus should come 
up to their assistance Demonax, a inessengei sent m by 
Ai chelaus, was the first who told tliem ot Lucullus’s airival , 
but they disbelieved his report, and thought he came with 
a stoiy invented rneiely to encouiage them At which 
tune It happened that a boy, a piisonei who had lun aivay 
fiom the enemy, Avas brought befoie them, who, being 
asked Avheie Lucullus Avas, laughed at their jesting, as 
he thought, but, flndmg them in earnest, with his finger 
pointed to the Roman camp , upon Avhich they took eoui- 
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age. The lake Dascylitis was navigated with vessels of 
some little size , one, the biggest of them, Luculliis drew 
ashore, and cariymg her acioss in a wagon to the sea, 
filled her with soldiers, who, sailing along unseen in the 
dead of the night, came safe into the city 
The gods themselves, too, in admiration of the constancy 
of the Cyzicenians, seems to have animated them with mani- 
fest signs, more especially now in the festival of Proserpine, 
where a black heifer being wanting for sacrifice, they suii- 
plied it by a figuie made of dough, which they set betoie 
the altai But the holy heifei set apart foi the goddess, 
and at that time grazing with the other herds of the Cyzi- 
cenians on the other side of the strait, left the herd and 
swam over to the city alone, and offered herself for sacri- 
fice By night, also, the goddess appearing to Aristagoras, 
the town clerk, “ I am come,” said she, “ and have brought 
the Libyan piper against the Pontic trumpeter ; bid the citi- 
zens, therefore, be of good courage.” While the Cj’^zicen- 
ians were wondering- wLat the words could mean, a sudden 
wind sprung up and caused a consideiable motion on the 
sea The king’s battering engines, the wonderful contriv- 
ance of K'iconides of Thessaly, then under the walls, by their 
cracking and rattling soon demonstrated what would follow; 
after which an extraordinarily tempestuous south wind suc- 
ceeding shattered, in a short space of time, all the rest of 
the works, and, by a violent concussion, threw down the 
wooden tower a hundred cubits high It is said that in 
Ilium Minerva appeared to many that night in their sleep, 
with the sweat running down her peison, and showed them 
her robe torn m one place, telling them that she had just 
an ived from relieving the Cyzicenians; and the inhabitants 
to this day show'' a monument, with an inscription mcludmg 
a pubhc deciee, refernng to the fact. -• 

Mithridates, through the knavery of his officers, not 
knowing for some time the w’'ant of provision m his camp, 
was troubled in mind that the Cyzicenians should hold out 
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against him But Ins ambition and angei fell, Avhen he 
saw his soldieis in the extiennty of want, and feeding on 
man’s flesh , as, in tiiith, Lucullus iias not raii3'ing on the 
^\a^ as meie niattei of show and stage-play, hut, accoiding 
to the pioverb, made the seat of wmi in the belly, and did 
eveiytlnng to cut oft then supplies of food Mitliiidates, 
theiefoie, took advantage of the time w bile Lucullus was 
storming a foit, and sent away almost all his lioise to Bi- 
thynia, w itli the sumiitei cattle, and as man}' of the foot as 
W'ere unfit foi sei vice On intelligence of w'hich, Lucullus, 
while it was j'et night, came to his camp, and in the nioin- 
mg, though it WMs sloini}' w'eathei, took wutli him ten 
cohoits of foot, and the hoise, and pursued them under 
falling SHOW' and in cold so severe that many of his soldieis 
were unable to pioceed, and wuth the rest coming upon the 
enemy, neai the iivei Rhyndacus, he oveitliiew them with 
so gieat a slaughtei that the veiy w'omen of Apollonia came 
out to seize on the booty and stiip the slam Gieat num- 
beis, as we may suppose, weie slain , six thousand horses 
weie taken, with an infinite numbei of beasts of burden, 
and no less than fifteen thousand men All w'hich he led 
along by the enemy’s camp I cannot but w'ondei on this 
occasion at Sallust, wdio says that this was the first time 
camels were seen by the Romans, as if he thought those 
who, long befoie, undei Scipio defeated Antiochus, or 
those who lately had fought against Aichelaus neai Orcho- 
menus and Clneionea, had not known what a camel was 
ilithndates himself, fully detei mined upon flight, as mere 
dftays and diveisions foi Lucullus, sent his admiral Aiis- 
tonicus to the Gieek sea, who, howevei, was betiayed in the 
vei y instant of going off, and Lucullus became mastei of him, 
and ten thousand pieces of gold which he w'as caiiymg with 
linn to coriupt some of the Roman aimy Aftei which, 
Mithudates himself made for the sea, leaving the foot offi- 
cers to conduct the aimy, upon whom Lucullus fell, neai 
the liver Gianicus, wheie he took a vast nuinbei alive, and 
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slew twenty thousand. It is reported that the total number 
killed, of figliting men and of others who followed the camp, 
amounted to somebhmg not far short of three hundred 
thousand. 

Lucullus first went to Cyzicus, wheie he was received 
with all the ]oy and gratitude suiting the occasion, and 
then collected a navy, visiting the shores of the Hellespont 
And arriving at Tioas, he lodged in the temple of Venus, 
where, in the night, he thought he saw the goddess coming 
to him, and saying, 

Sleep’st tliou, great lion, when the fa\\'ns aie rugh ? 

Rising up hereupon, he called his friends to him, it being 
yet night, and told them his vision ; at which instant some 
Ilians came up and acquainted him that thirteen of the 
king’s quinqueremes were seen off the Achman harbor, sail- 
ing for Lemnos He at once put to sea, took these, and 
slew their admiral Isidorus And then he made after an- 
other squadron, who were just come into port, and were 
hauling their vessels ashore, hut fought fiom the decks, 
and sorely galled Lucullus’ s men ; there being neither room 
to sail round them, nor to bear upon them for any .damage, 
his ships being afloat, while theiis stood secuie and fixed 
on the sand After much ado, at the only landmg-place of 
the island, he disembarked the choicest of his men, who, 
falling upon the enemy behind, killed some, and forced 
others to cut their cables, and thus makingfiom the shore, 
they fell foul upon one another, or came within the reach 
of Lucullus’ s fleet Many were killed in the action Among 
the captives was Manus, the commander sent by Sertorius, 
who had but one eye And it was Lucullus’s strict com- 
mand to his men before the engagement, that they should 
kill no man who had but one eye, that he might rather die 
under disgrace and reproach 

This being over, he hastened his pursuit after Mithii- 
dates, whom he hoped to still find in Bithynia, intercepted 
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by Voconms, whom he sent out hefoie to Nicomedia with 
part of the fleet, to stop his flight But Vocoiuus, loitei ing 
in Samothiace to get initi.itecl and celebrate a feast, let slip 
his oppoitunity, Mithiidates being passed by with all his 
fleet He, hastening into Pontus before Lucullus should 
come up to him, was caught in a storm, which dispel sed 
his fleet and sunk several ships The wreck floated on all 
the neighboring shore for many days after The merchant 
ship, in which he himself w'as, could not w'ell in that heavy 
swell be brought ashoie hy the masters for its bigness, and 
it being heavy wnth water and leady to sink, he left it and 
went aboard a pirate 'vessel, delivering himself into the 
hands of pirates, and thus unexpectedly and wonderfully 
came safe to Heraclea, in Pontus 

Thus the proud language Lucullus had used to- the 
senate, ended without anj^ mischance For they having 
decreed him three thousand talents to furnish out a navy, 
he himself was against it, and sent them word that without 
any such great <ind costly supplies, by the confederate 
shipping alone, he did not in the least doubt but to rout 
IMithiidates fiom the sea And so he did, by divine assist- 
ance, for it is said that the wiath of Diana of Priapus 
brought the great tempest upon the men of Pontus, 
because they had robbed her temple, and removed her 
image 

Many w''ere persuading Lucullus to defer the war, but he 
1 ejected their counsel, and marched through Bithynia and 
Galatia into the king’s countiy, in such great scarcity of 
provision at first, that thii ty thousand Galatians followed, 
eveiyman cariying a bushel of wheat at his back But 
subduing all in his progress before him, he at last found 
bimselfm such gieat plenty that an ox was sold m the 
camp foi a single drachma, and a slave for four The other 
booty they made no account of, but left it behind or de- 
stroyed it , there being no disposing of it, where all a 
such abundance But when they had made frequent in- 
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cursions with their cavalry, and had advanced as far a? 
Themiscyia, and the plains of the Thermodon, merely lay- 
ing waste the country before them, they began to find 
fault with Lucullus, asking “ why he took so many towns 
by surrender, and never one by stoim, which might enrich 
them with the plunder^ and now, foi sooth, leaving Amisus 
behind, a rich and wealthy city, of easy conquest, if closely 
besieged, he will carry us into theTibaienian and Chaldean 
wilderness, to fight wntli Mithridates ” Lucullus, little 
thmking this would be of such dangerous consequence as 
it afterwaids proved, took no notice and slighted it , and 
was rather anxious to excuse himself to those who blamed 
his tardiness, in losing time about small, pitiful places not 
worth the while, and allovdng Mithridates opportunit}’’ to 
recruit. “ That is what I design,” said he, “ and sit here 
contriving by my delay, that he may giow great again, and 
gather a considerable army, which may mduce him to 
stand, and not fly away befoie us. For do you not see the 
wide and unknown wilderness behind ^ Caucasus is not 
far ofl, and a multitude of vast mountains, enough to con- 
ceal ten thousand kings that wished to avoid a battle. 
Besides this, a journey but of few days leads from Cabira 
to Armenia, where Tigranes reigns, king of kings, and holds 
in his hands a power that has enabled him to keep the 
Paithians in narrow bounds, to remove Greek cities bodily 
into Media, to conquer Syria and Palestme, to put to death 
the kings of the royal line of Seleucus, and cany away 
their wives and daughters by violence This same is rela- 
tion and son-m-law to Mithridates, and cannot but receive 
him upon entreaty, and enter into war with us to defend 
him ; so that, while we endeavor to dispose JVIithridates, 
we shall endanger the biingmg in of Tigranes agamst us, 
who already has sought occasion to fall out with us, but 
can never find one so justifiable as the succor of a friend 
and prince in his necessity Why, theiefore, should we 
put Mithiidates upon this resource, who as yet does not 
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see how lie niaj' he^^t fight with ns, and disdains to stoop to 
Tigranes and notiathei allow him time to gathei anew 
arm j' and glow confident again, that we may thus fight 
with Colchians and Tibaienians, whom we have often 
defeated ahead}’, and not with Aledes and Annenians ” 
Upon these molnes, Lucnllus sat down hefoic Ainisus, 
and slowly earned on tlie siege But the w’inter being well 
spent, he left Jhiiena m chaige of it, and went himself 
against i\fithiidates, tiien lendezvousing at Cabna, and 
resolving to aw ait the Homans, w ith foi ty thousand foot 
about him, and fonileen thousand hoise, on whom he 
chiefly confided Passing theinei Lyons, he challenged 
the Homans into the plains, wheie the cavahy engaged, 
and the Romans were beaten Pompomus, a man of some 
note, w'as taken w ounded , and soie, and in pain as he was, 
was earned befoie IMithi idates, and asked by the king if he 
wouldbecomc his fiiend, if liesaied his life lie answered, 
“Yes, if you become icconciled to the Romans, if not, 
youl enemy ” jMitliiidates w’ondeied at him, and did him 
nolmit Tlie enemy being with then cavaliy mastei of 
the plains, Lucnllus was something afiaid, and hesitated to 
enter the mountains, being veiy laige, w’oody, and almost 
inaccessible, when, by good luck, some Gieeks who had fled 
intoacaae w’eie taken, the eldest of wdiom, Artenndoius 
by name, pi omised to bi mg Lucullus, and seat him in a place 
of safety foi his ai my, wheie tlieie was a foit that over- 
looked Ciibira Lucullus, behoving him, lighted his fires, 
and maiehed in the night, and safely passing the defile, 
gained the place, and in the moining was seen above the 
enemy, pitching his camp m a place advantageous to 
descend upon them if he desued to fight, and secuie fiom 
being forced, if he jireferred to he still Reithei side was 
willing to eng.ige at piesent But it is lelated that some 
of the king’s paity were bunting a stag, and some !^mans 
wanting to cut them off, came out and met them Where- 
upon they skiimished, moie still diawing together to eaci 
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side, and at last the king’s party prevailed, on which the 
Romans, from their camp seeing their companions fly, were 
enraged, and ran to Liicullus with entreaties to lead them 
out, demanding that the sign might be given for battle. But 
he, that they might know of what consequenee the piesence 
and appearance of a wise commander is in time of conflict 
and danger, ordered them to stand still. But he went down 
himself into the plains, and meeting with the foremost that 
fled, commanded them to stand and turn back witii him 
These obeying, the rest also turned and formed again in a 
body, and thus, with no great difficulty, drove back the 
enemies, and puisued them to their camp. After his 
return, Lucullus inflicted the customary punishment upon 
the fugitives, and made them dig a trench of twelve foot, 
working m their f locks unfastened, while the rest stood by 
and looked on 

There was in Mithridates’s camp one Olthacus, a chief of 
the Dandarians, a barbarous people living near the lake 
M80otis, a man remarkable for strength and courage in fight, 
wise in council, and pleasant and ingratiating in conversa- 
tion He, out of emulation, and a constant eagerness 
which possessed him to outdo one of the other chiefs of his 
country, promised a great piece of service to Mithridates, 
no less than the death of Lucullus. The king commended 
his lesolution, and, according to agreement, counterfeited 
anger, and put some disgrace upon him; wheieupon he 
took horse, and fled to Lucullus, who kindly received him, 
being a man of great name in the army After some short 
trial of his sagacity and perseverance, he found way to 
Lucullus’s board and council The Dandarian, thmking 
he had a fair opportunity, commanded his servants to lead 
his horse out of the camp, while he himself, as the soldiers 
were refreshmg and resting themselves, it being then high 
noon, went to the general’s tent, not at all expecting that 
entrance would be denied to one who was so familiar with 
"him, and came under pretence of extraordinary business 
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With limi lie had certainly been admitted had not sleep, 
which has destioyed many captains, saved Lucullus For 
so it IV as, and Menedemus, one of the bedchamber, was 
standing at the dooi , vv ho told Olthacus that it was altogethei 
unseasonable to see the geneial, since, attei long watching 
and hard laboi, he was but just befoie laid down to repose 
himself Olthacus vv'ould not go away uiion this denial, but 
still peisisted, saying that he must go in to speak of some 
necessary affairs, wheieupon Menedemus giew angiy, and 
replied that nothing was moie necessai y than the safety of 
Lucullus, and foiced liiin away with both hands Upon 
which, out of feai , he sti aightway left the camp, took horse, 
and without effect i etui ned to Mithiidates Thus in action 
as in physic, it is the ciitical moment that gives both the 
foi tunate and the fatal effect 
Aftei this, Soi natius being sent out with ten companies 
for foiage, and jiursued by Menandei, one of Mithiidates’s 
captains, stood his giound, and aftei a shaip engagement, 
routed and slew a consideiable numbei of tlie enemy 
Adiianus being sent aftei wai d, with some forces, to piocure 
food enough and to spaie foi the camp, Mithiidates did 
not let the oppoi tunity slip, but despatched Menemachus 
and Myro, with a gieakfoice, both lioise and foot, against 
him, all which except two men, it is stated, weie cut off by 
the Romans Mithi idates concealed the loss, giving it out 
that it was a small defeat, nothing near sogieat as lepoited, 
and occasioned by the unskilfulness of the leaders But 
Aduanus in great pomp passed by his camp, having manj'^ 
wagons full of coin and other booty, filling Mitbridates 
with distress, and the army with confusion and consterna- 
tion It was resolved, therefore, to stay no longer But 
when the king’s servants sent away their own goods quietly, 
and liindeied others fiom doing so too, the soldieis in 
great fury thronged and crowded to the gates, seized on 
the king’s servants and killed them, and plundeied tie 
baggage Doiylaus, the general, in this confusion, having 
" 9 
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iioihiiig elbe ‘besides his pvuple cloak, losi hib life fot 
that, and Ilermeeus ibe priest was trod nnderfoot in the 
gate 

Mitlindates, baying not one of bis guards, nor even a 
groom lemaining witb bim, got out of tbe caniii in tbe 
thiong, but bad none of bis borses with him , until Ptolemy, 
tbe eunuch, some little time after, seeing him in tbe press 
making his way among tbe others, dismounted and gave bis 
horse to tbe king Tbe Romans were already close upon 
him in tbeir pursuit, nor was it through want of speed 
that they failed to catch him, but they were as near as 
possible doing so But gieedmess and a petty militaiy 
avaiice hindered them from acquiring that booty which in 
so many fights and hazards they bad sought after, and lost 
Lucullus the prize of bis victory For tbe boise which 
carried tbe king was within leacb, butone of tbe mules 
that earned tbe treasure either by accident stepping in, or 
by 01 del of the king so appointed to go between him and 
the pursuers, they seized and X 3 ilfeied the gold, and falling 
out among themselves about the piej’", let sli]i the great 
piize Neither was their greediness xnejudicial to Lucullus 
m this only, but also they slew Callistiatus, the king’s con- 
fidential attendant, under susincion of having five hundred 
pieces of gold in his girdle, wheieas Lucullus had sxiecially 
ordered that he should be conveyed safe into the camp. 
Notwithstanding all which, he gave them leave to plunder 
the camp 

After this, in Cabira, and othei strongholds which he took, 
lie found great treasuies, and xirivate piisons, in winch many 
Greeks and many of the king’s relations had been confined, 
who, having long since counted themselves no other than 
dead men, by tbe favor of Lucullus met not with relief so 
ti uly as with a new life and second birth N y ssa, also, sister 
of Mithndates, enjoyed the like fortunate captivity , while 
those who seemed to be most out of danger, his wives and 
sisters at Phernacia, placed in safety as they thought, misei a 
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bly peiished, Mithudates ni his flight sending Bacchides the 
eunuch to them Among otheis theie were two sisteisof 
the king, Roxana and Statu a, unmained women foity years 
old, and two Ionian wi\es, Beienice of Chios and Monime of 
Miletus This lattei was the most celebrated among the 
Gieeks, because she so long withstood the king in his coui t- 
ship to hei, though he jnesented hei with fifteen thousand 
pieces of gold, until a covenant of maiiiage was made, and 
a crown was sent her, and she was saluted queen She had 
been a sorrowful woman befoie, and often bewailed hei 
beauty, that had procuied hei a keepei, instead of a hus- 
band, and a watch of haibaiians, instead of the home and 
attendance of a wife , and, removed far from Greece, she 
enjoyed the pleasuie which she pioposed to heiself, only m 
a dream, being in the mean time lobbed of that which is 
real And when Bacchides came and bade them piepaie 
foi death, as eveiy one thought most easy and painless, she 
took the diadem fiom hei head, and fastening the stiing to 
hei neck, suspended heiself with it, which soon bieaking, 

“ 0 w'l etched headband ' ” said she, “ not able to help me 
even m this small thing’” And thiowmig it away she 
spat on it, and offeied hei thioat to Bacchides Beienice 
had prepaied a potion foi heiself, but at hei inothei’s en- 
tieaty, who stood by, she gave hei pait of it Both diank 
of the potion, which pi evaded ovei tlie weakei bod} But 
Beienice, having drunk too little, was not leleascd by it, 
but lingeiing on unable to die, was sti angled by Bacchides 
foi haste It is said that one of the unmai iied sisteis diank 
the poisoiij w ith bittei execiations and cuises, but Statu a 
uttered nothing ungentle oi lepioachful, but, on the con- 
tiaiy, coimnended hei biothei, who m his own dangei 
neglected not theiis, but caiefnll} piovidedthat the} might 
go out of the w'oild without shame or disgiace 
Lucullub, being a good and humane man, was concerned 
nt these things Ilow'ciei, going on, he came to Talaiira, 
fioiii whence foui days befoie his aiiual Mithndatcs had 
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fled, and was got to Tigranes in Armenia. He turned 
therefore, and subdued the Chaldeans and Tibarenians, 
with the lesser Armenia, and having reduced all their forts 
and cities, he sent Appius to Tigranes to demand Mith- 
ridates. He himself went to Araisus, which still held out 
under the command of Callimachus, who, by his great en- 
gineering skill, and his dexterity at all the shifts and sub- 
tleties of a siege, had greatly incommoded the Romans. 
For which afterward he paid dear enough, and was now 
out-mancBuvred by Lucullus, who, unexpectedly coming 
upon him at the time of the day when the soldiers used to 
withdraw and rest themselves, gained part of the wall, and 
forced him to leave the city, m doing which he fired it ; 
either envying the Romans the booty, or to secure his own 
escape the better Ho man looked after those who went 
off in the ships, but as soon as the fii e had seized on most 
pait of the wall, the soldiers prepared themselves for 
plunder, while Lucullus, pitying the luin of the city, 
brought assistance from without, and encouraged his men 
to extinguish the flames But all, being intent upon the 
prey, and giving no heed to him, with loud outciies, beat 
and clashed their arms together, until he was compelled to 
let them plundei, that by that means he might at least 
save the city from flie But they did quite the contrary, 
for in searching the houses witli lights and torches every- 
where, they were themselves the cause of the destruction 
of most of the buildings, inasmuch that when Lucullus the 
next day went in, he shed tears, and said to his friends, 
that he had often before blessed the fortune of Sylla, but 
never so much admired it as then, because when he was 
willing, he was also able to save Athens, “but my infelicity 
is such, that while I endeavor to imitate him, I become like 
Mummius ” Nevertheless, he endeavored to save as much 
of the city as he could, and at the same time, also, by a 
happy providence a fall of lain concuried to extinguish 
the fire He himself W’^hile present lepaired the ruins as 
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much af> he could, leceiving hack the inhabitants who had 
fled, and settling as many other Greeks as were willing to 
live theie, adding a hundred fuilongs of ground to the 
place 

This city was a colony of Athens, built at that time when 
she flouiished and was poweifulat sea, upon which account 
many who fled fiom Aiistion’s tjwanny settled heie, and 
wei e admitted as citizens, but had the ill-luck to fly from 
evils at home, into greatei abioad As many of these as 
suivived Lucullus furnished every one with clothes, and 
two bundled diachmas, and sent them away into their own 
country On this occasion Tyrannion the grammaiian was 
taken Murena begged him of Lucullus, and took him and 
made him a fieedman, but in this he abused Lucullus’s 
favoi, who by no means liked that a man of high leputefoi 
learning should be flist made a slave and then freed , for 
freedom thus speciously gianted ag.un, was a leal depriva- 
tion of what he had befoi e But not m this case alone 
Muiena showed himself far infeiioi in geneiosity to the 
genei al 

Lucullus was now busy in looking after tlie cities of 
Asia, and having no war to diveit his time, spent it in the 
administration of law and justice, the want of which had 
for a long time left the piovince a prey to unspeakable and 
incredible miseiies, so plundered and enslaved by tax- 
fainiers and usuiers, that piivate people weie compelled to 
sell then sons in the flower of then youth, and their 
daughteis in then virginity, and the States publicly to 
sell then consecrated gifts, pictures, and statues In the 
end their lot was to yield themselves uj) slaves to their 
Cl editors, but before this, woise troubles befel them, toit- 
uies, inflicted with lopes and by horses, standing abroad 
to be scoiched when the sun avas hot, and being driven 
into ice and clay m the cold, insomuch that slave: y was 
no less than a redemption and joy to them Lucullus in a 
short time fieed the cities from all these evils and oppres- 
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sions ; for, of all, he ordered theie should be no more 
taken than one per cent Secondly, wheie the interest ex- 
ceeded-the principal, he struck it oft 'fthe third and most 
considerable older was, that the creditor should receive 
the fourth part of the debtor’s income , but if any lender 
had added the interest to the principal, it was utteily dis- 
allowed Insomuch, that in tlie space of four years all 
debts were paid, and lands returned to their right owners. 
The public debt was contracted when Asia was fined 
twenty thousand talents by Sylla, but twice as much was 
paid to the collectois, who by their usury had by this time 
advanced it to a hundred and twenty thousand talents. 
And accordingly they inveighed against Lucullus at Rome, 
as grossly injured by him, and by their money’s help (as, 
indeed, they were very jiowerful, and had many of the 
statesmen in then debt), they stirred uji seveial leading 
men against him But Lucullus was not only beloved by 
the cities which he obliged, but was also wished foi bj’' other 
provinces, who blessed the good-luck of those who had 
such a governor over them 

Appius Clodius, who was sent to Tigranes (the same 
Clodius was bi other to Lucullus’s wife), being led by the 
king’s guides, a louiidabout way, unnecessarily long and 
tedious, through the upper country, being informed by his 
fieedman, a Syrian by nation, of the direct road, left that 
lengthy and fallacious one , and bidding the barbarians, his 
guides, adieu, in a few days passed ovei Euphrates, and 
came to Antioch upon Daphne Theie being commanded 
to wait for Tigranes, who at that time was reducing some 
towns in Phoenicia, he won ovei many chiefs to his side, 
who unwilhngly submitted to the king of Aimenia, among 
whom was Zaibienus, king of the Goidyenians , also many 
of the coiiqueied cities corresponded piivatelj’’ with him, 
whom he assuied of relief fiom Lucullus, but ordeiedthem 
to he still at present The Armenian government was an o]!- 
piessive one, and intolerable to the Greeks, especially that 
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of uie pie-^ont king, who, glowing iiuiolonl, tmtl ovorlu'rtiiiig 
witli Ills success, imngiiicfi all (liiiigs \iiIniihlo and cnltu'incil 
among men not, only w CIO Ins in fiml, hnl Imd hi'i'i) pill' 
posely cicnled foi Inin alone h'loin a mniill and Innoin 
sideiable bcgnnnng, ho had gone on to ho I ho ('oiii(iioroi’of 
manj nations, h.id luimhlod (ho l*iuihlan iiowoi inoi’o (lain 
any before him, aiKlflllod IMosopolaiiila with Orooka, wliiiiii 
ho earned m numboih ou( ol Olliola and Cappadoola, Ihj 
transplanted also the Aiahs, who llvod In (onla, (Vom Miolr 
countiy and home, and sottlod (hoin noai him, I, hat by (lioir 
means he might oaiiy on the (lado 



